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FOREWORD 
Dircctor-Genera] of uKfiSco 

At a time when tnan is preparing lo launch out from this planet into space> 
it is well that History should hold him in contemplation of his trajectory 
through the ages. 

Never before, indeed, has he shown so searching a curiosity about his past 
or such jealous care to preserve its vestiges. It is as though in some mysterious 
way a balance were now maintained in his thought between the exploration of 
space and that of dme, the extroversion of the one being offset by the inward¬ 
ness of the other. 

Be T h‘*<' as it may, never more than now, when man finds himself hurtling 
at vertiginous speed towards a wondrous future, has there been a great need 
for the function of memory to ensure for mankind the appropriation of its 
creative actuality. If consciousness were not thus cooied in such refieetton on 
its own process of becoming, many of the inventions we hail as conquests 
and advances would be no more than the uncontroUablc workings of an 
alienated destiny. 

To evoke this retrospective awareness is the first thing that this work wMch 
we now have the honour of introducing to the public sets out to do; it is an 
attempt to sum up the heritage ofdvilizatiott to which we owe our preseni clan. 

The ambition to write a universal history is a very old one indeed. Many 
have tried their hand at it before, particularly in the classical epochs—not 
without merit, nor without success. The present work belongs to that noble 
linf» of great syntheses which seek to present to man the sum total of his 
memories as a coherent whole. 

It has the same twofold ambition, to embrace the past in its entirety and 
to sum up all that sve know about that past. And it adopts the same intellectual 
approach—that of the interprciati ve as opposed to the descriptive historian— 
reducing events to their significance in a universal frame of referaice, explicit 
oriinplidt. 

However, this History of Mankind parts company with its prcdcoeMors on 
several ^g<*nriii1 points. In the first place, it deliberately confines itself^lo 
U ghr on one of mankind’s many aspects, its atHural amt scientific 
development. 

In so doing it departs from the txaditiooal approadies to the study of 
history, which, as we know, attach decisive important^ to political, ccooomc 
and even miliiarv factors. It offers itself as a corrective to the ordinary view 
of man’s past. And those who initiated the enterprise may well have thought 
at first that this WSK, in itself* suffidentiy useful and original for them to 
dispense with any further aim. 
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Adminedly, it rests with the science of history to dedde objectively, 
a poitfriori and according to the case^ on the relative importance of the 
diffcxoit elements and factors in particular situations, To that etteut the 
approach deliberately adopted in this history may well be said to be an 
a pnori postulate. This is the very postulate on which ukesco iisdf is based] 
namely, site conviction that international relations, in their ultimate reality, 
are determined not merely by polidca! and ecanomic factors and 
oonsidcistions but spring as well, and p^haps even more surely, from the 
capabilities and demands of the mind. 

Nevertheless, even from the strictly scientific point of view, this Hlstotj, 
deUbeiately partial though it be, may well claim that, in restoring to the 
achievements of culture and science their full reality and significance, it has 
made an essential contribution to that sum of factual knowledge and right 
understanding which a complete history aspires to offer. 

But the originality of the enterprise does not stop there. In point of fact, 
that is where it begins. For the facts of which this History treats are no 
ordinary ones. To put them back in their proper place is not merely to fill a 
long-standing gap and thus complete the stun, restoring its balance to the 
whole, li is to discover a new dimension of the historical object, perceptible 
only when approached &om a particular intcUectual angle. 

Cultural or scientific facts, whatever their subject-matter, means, cause, 
pretext or circumstances, ate essentially thoughts of man about man. 

This is obvious m the cultural sphere, every value being a human ideal. 
But it is no Jess true of sdencti for apart from the fact that truth, too, is a 
value, the essence of science ts not knowledge, but the method by which 
knowledge is gained, the rule the mind prescribes itself in order to attain it; 
and every rule is a form of refiection and sdf-disdplme; that is, doubled 
consdousness. 

Thus, the history of what has no doubt been too simply described here as 
‘the cultural and scientific development of mankind' is, strictly spesddng, the 
story of how, through the ages, men—indiridually and tjollectivdj^have 
conceived of humanity. Or, to be more correct, have conceived of tha'r 
humanity, that is, the universal aspect of their experience. In short, the 
sul^ect of this work is the gradual dwelopmeat, in its most expressive 
manifestations, of the consdousness of the universal in man. 

As will be seen, great care is taken to describe the exchanges and influences 
which link the different fod of dviiization across space or time. We are 
sho^ns bow this web of redprocal influences is becoming more closely 
woven as spatial communicadons grow more numerous and rapid and 
relations in time more intensive.’ Indeed by no means the least interesting 

’ Evtji ui ddc, itJatioM ttre rcvenib[c iwi, bf dny rcol dii^tiDO, but 

owiu* M the jKiTKtual reappreiag] rf the significance of cvenis that (oXn plwc in the co™ 

of ifiKn'i wiiaLdiiTly irnc^f^vdi. aind tmewing, rctrospccTiflCi.^ 
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feature of this work is the stress ii lays upon thb still too little known aspect 
of historical reality in which the *imdlcctual and moral solidarity' of mankind^ 
referred to in the Preamble to UNESCO's Constitution can really be seen 
at work. 

Yet even this is not the decisive discovery. That lies not so much in the 
evidence of interrelation between the many and v^cd dt^ilhsations as in the 
fact;, manifest in all forms of culture and science, that every dvilizadon 
implies, produces or invokes an image of man in terms of the universal. 

This immanence of the universal in every cultural arid sdentific experience 
is w'hat gives its essential character to the spiritual solidarity of maiildnd. And 
it is in this form that that solidarity can serve as the foundation for the true 
peace described in UNESCO's Conatitntionp whereas the effect of intercultural 
relations upon the interplay of the forces conducive, in a gi^^en sicuadon, to 
peace is, as well we know, extremely complex and indircetj and therefore 
condugenr. In feet it is because the object of this History, as already pointed 
out, is the devdopment of the consciousness of this solidarity that unesco 
r^ards such ad undertakiog as both vital and necessary. 

But straightway we are feced with another fact, no less rich in implicarions. 
In the actual experience of sdence and culture, sense and styles which 
constitute the universal element, remam mdissolubly bound up with the 
singular act of invention or creation from which they derive. It may truly be 
said both of sdcncc and of culture, r^arded as experiences, that *the more 
one concentrates on the particular, the more uni versa! one becomes". And it 
is only by rq^eating the various optratiorLs of the act of creation, reduced to 
their objective characteristics—wWch make up what we call method—or by 
subjective commuiiion with the mental atmosphere of diat act—w^hicb is 
what we call intuirion-^that another person can understand and assimihite 
this sense and style. 

It foUows that for a history which aims to h<xp in constant touch with 
experience and restore it in its coutingent truth, scientific and cultural facts 
have significauce only for certain individualSj namely those who are cap.ible 
of applying these m^ods and of exercising this intuitiou which give access 
to the secrets of creativeness in its unique aspects. However, to possess this 
ability, there is no doubt that one must belong to the particular context of 
dvilizadon in which such unique phenomena occur. Accordingly a concrete 
histosy of science and culture can only be wntten from a pIumhEy of view¬ 
points corresponding to the variety of civilizations. 

To acknowledge the fact that there is more than one dvilizarion is not to 
deny in any way the coatinuiiy or solidarity of human de^'clopment. On the 
contrary^ the study of the interrelations, across time and space, uf ideas, 
values and techniques restores this sense of continuity and solidarity, winch 
have never before been so definitely and convincingly established as in this 
History. Similarly, to be aware of the origiuahty of the works and s^rnbofs 
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vrbich juakc up cadi dviliaaiioii is not to gainsay the univctsolity of the 
human mind. As we have seen, true universali ty is no more than a dimension 
of this consciousness of a sense or style, which opens out to the potential 
totality of mank ind only by rooting itself in the particularity of its initial 
emergence. 

The rfa«trgl rationalism of the West conceived the history of the human 
mind as a process of development in which all scientific and cultural facts 
are arranged in order with referenoe to a single, constant subject that is 
universal by nature. There is no need to plunge into a philosophical discussion 
on ontological bumanism in order to expose this my^. It would be only too 
easy, now of aU times, to show how into this allegedly universal subject has 
been projected, out of pride or sheer naivete, the subjectivity, in more or 
less sublimated form, of cetiain personalities eminently representative of 
their epoch, dviUzation or race. 

The work you arc about to read represents the first attempt to compose a 
universal history of the human mind from the varying standpoints of memory 
and thought that characterize the different contemporary cultures. 

But in doing so, its main purpose vvas not to bani^ aU subjectivity of 
interpretation. Indeed, such a pretension ciuld not be entertained in a 
history which seeks to assess the significance of events and which takes as its 
starting points the positions adopted by the various cultures. For there is a 
kind of subjectivity, co-substantial, as it were, with culture, which causes the 
pers pective opened by each culture on the universal In mnn to be a projection 
of that culture's humanity in its own particular drcumstances. The originality 
of this attempt at a universal history lies in its having taken for Its fr ame of 
reference the multiplidty of contemporary cultural perspectives and 
ptojections. For the first time on attempt has been made to present, with 
respect to the history of consdousness, the sum total of the knowledge which 
the various contemporary sodeiics and cultures possess and a synthesis of 
the conceptions which they entertain, For the first rime an attempt has been 
made to offer a history of human thought w'hich is the product of the thought 
of mankind in every aspea of its present complexion. A universal history 
indeed, and doubly so—^in both its object and its subject. 

This aspiration, which is the essence of the whole undertaking, has 
determined the choice of method. 

The History is the work, not of a team with a homogeneous cultural 
background, but of an Intcrtiational Commission which, by its very composi¬ 
tion and even more by the spirit pervading it, embraces all the varied cultural 
traditions and modem ideologies which form the spiritual framework of 
our present-day world. What is more, the International Commission made it 
a rule that the contributions of the many scholars whose services it enlisted 
be submitted to the scrutiny of the National Commissions which, in the 
Member Stales of tiNESCO, group together persons particulariy qualified to 
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fcptcscni tlie fields of educatioii, sdciice aod culiurCt Subject always to the 
ovcftiding considcratioiis of scientific tru ths the observations leceived io the 
course of these extensive constiliadons were scanpulously taken into acooimt 
in drawing up the final text. Never before has what 1 may call the decentraliza¬ 
tion of viewpoints and interpretations been earned so far in the sdenoe of 
history* 

Accordingly the work is also an act; for this historical study is itself a 
cultural achievement calculated lo mflueucCi by its spirit and its methods, the 
present trend of culture. And that, no doubt, is its ultimate end. For just as 
the awareness of manldijd's intellectual and moral solidarity to which it 
l«ids stems less from the discovery of the intenelations of the past than from 
the efibrt of synthesis by which mankind seeks to apprehend the whole 
compass of its sdendfic and cultural heritage, so the essential feature of this 
effort is not so much the complete restiturion of the object which it is desigi^ 
to achieve as the fact that the whole of the subject as it exists today is taking 
part in it and thus affirms its own unity in the process of achieving it. 

In tiiimantism ) whose universality springs not from a unique abstract 
nature but is being gradually evolved, on the basis of a freely atinow'ledged 
diversity, ibiou^ actual contact and a continuous effort at understanding 
co-opeiation, UNESCO recognizes both its own raiwrt d'etre and its guiding 
principle. The unity of mankind, we beUeve, has tn be patiently biffit up, 
through mutual respect for the cultures which diversify it without divid^ 
it, and by the establishment of more and more centres of sdenoe which 
spread man*s lecbnologicsl power throughout the world, fosceri^ ^u^ty 
of opportunity for progress and for the geuuine preservation of his dignity. 

Such, are the principal ideas and essential features of this work; they 
arc, at the same time, the very reasons which led UNESCO, as the educational, 
scientific and cultural organization of the tlnitcd Nations, to conceive the 
project and ^ssbt in its csecutiorL 

The author of this History is not unesCoj it is the International 
Commission which, since ipSP, has directed this venture in complete 
imcllecnial independence. It is to the Commission, therefore, and to it 
alone, that the full credit for this work is due. And at the same time—allow 
me to state—it also bears the sole responsibility for its sdentific ivorth. 

UNESCO is, however, proud to have organized this work and to have made 
possible its accomplishment by providing the neocssary funds, administrative 
machiDCiy and international background. In that sense this great venture, 
without precedent in many respects, is abo in some measure its work, too. 

It is, therefore, my pleasant duty to express the Organization's gratitude 
to all those who have, to whatever degree, participated in this undertaking 
and contributed to its success. Above all its thanks arc due to ffie distinguished 
members of the Imeniadooal Commission and to its eminent Chairman, 
Professor Paulo B. de BerrMo Camciro, who for thirteen y<ars have given 
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ucsi>arii)g]y of the wealth of tbdr knowledge and talents, with a devodon and 
sdficssness equalled only by the nobOity of thdr thought. In this concept of 
sdendfic and cultural development in which consciousness is an act and all 
reflection a creation, it may be said without fear of esaggeration that, in 
presenting this vast panorama of the past history of the human mind, such 
as never was before, they have made a powerfid contribution towards the 
advent of a consciousness of dviliaation on a scale encompassing the whole 
of mankind. With all my admiration, I wish to express to them UNESCO’s 
gratitude. 

REM^ MAHEU 

Director-General 

UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 

Partf, 1962. 


PREFACE 

PROFESSOR PAULO E. DE BERREDO CARMEIRO 
PrfiiJsnt (jf rhi iHtenuaimal GtwmtfiMtfw 
for a Histery ef the Saefstifie md CuIOtral Deselt^mtmt 
of Mimhittd 

Among the great tasks assigned to UNESCO by its Consdnition is the duc>' 
to promote and encourage mutual knowledge and understanding throughout 
the world. While many of the divergencies which divide peoples date from 
a distant past, an analysis of their historical antecedents discloses links which 
draw them nearer to one another, brings to light their contributions to a 
common patrimony of humanity} reveals the ebb and How of cultural 
i»Trrlmngp<! and cmphasiacs their increasing tendency to become integrated 
into an intemadona] community. 

Beyond difiTerences of race, climate, economic structure and systems of 
ideas, history shows the ftmdamenta] idendty of the various human groups, 
making it possible to discern, in many cases, profound analogies among the 
transformadoDS they have undergone from the Palaeolithic era down to the 
present time. If we consider the human spedcs as a whole, we perceive that 
the course of its evolution has been accomplished from one rt^on and one 
people to another by way of a series of oscUlarions, gr»ter or lesser in extent, 
longer or shorter in duration. The different civilizations which have arisen 
in the course of the ages correspond to distinct phases and paiiems of this 
general movemeoL Almost every one of them is to be found somewhere in 
the world of today. Contemporary society apprars as a mosaic in which the 
most widely-diJfering cultures adjoin and confront each other. 

It was, I Think, in order to know them better and to strengthen their 
solidarity that UNISCO took the initiative of entrusdog to historians, men 
of science and of letters, recruited from all parts of the world, the task of 
preparing and of publishing this work. This, at least, is how I have under¬ 
stood the mandate of the Intemadonai Comniission over which 1 have the 
honour to preside. Our task was not to draw up a philosophy of history in 
the light of the economic, intellectual and moral laws which may govern 
social devdoinnent, but to describe, from a universal stand[»mt, the coatri- 
button of each age, each r^on, each people to the scientific and cultural 
ascent of humanity. 

In the offir igl reports which I have presented since 1951 to the General 
Conference of UNESCO, wUl be found a detailed account of the steps taken 
in intplemcnting this project which originated in a resolution subnutied to 
the second session of General Conference held in Alexico Gty in 1947. 
The idea had been put forward in 1946 by Dr Julian Huxley, then Executive 
ScCTctarv of the Preparatory Commission Cor UNESCO ; 
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'Tlie cbJtf task before the Humaniiies today would seem to be to bdp 
in consmictlng a history of the devdopmeot of the htunaii mind, notably in 
its highest cultural achievements. For this task, the help of art critics and 
artists uill be needed as wdl as of art historians j of anthropologists and 
students of comparative religion as wdl as of divines and thoologiarks; of 
archaeologists as well as of classical scholars •, of poets and creative men of 
letters as well as of professors of Uteratuiet as well as the whole-hearted 
support of the historians. Throughout, of course, the devdopment of culture 
in the various regions of the Orient must receive equal attention to that paid 
to its Western growth. Once more, UNESCO can help by being true to its 
many-sidedness, and by bringing men together from all these various fields 
to hdp in one or other facet of this huge work.' (ukssco.* Its Purpose and 
Its Phihsaphy [London, 1946]), 

Several preparatory meetings were held and preliminary studies mode in 
1947 and 1948 with the participation of Professors Carl J. Burckhardt, 
Lucien Febvre, Joseph Needham, Georges Salles, Taha Hussein, and 
UNESCO officials, among whom Dr Julian Huxley, then Director-Gcucral, 
Mr Jean Thomas and Professor Pierre Auger. In 1949, Professors Luden 
Febvre and Miguel Ozorio de Almeida were asked to prepare general reports 
on the basis of which the General &>nfereiice, at its fourth session, 
recommended that the work should proceed immethatdy. 

In the same year a oomraittee of experts was called to draft die plan to be 
submitted to the General Conference for the elaboration of a sdendfic and 
cultural history of mankind. It included the following scholars: R. Ciasca, 
L, FebvTe, M. Florkin, J. Needham, J. Piaget, P, Rivet and R. Shryodc 
In opening the proceedings, Dr Jaime Tortes^Bodet, at that time Director- 
General, evoked the spirit in W'bich he considered the work should be 
accomplished: 

Through UNESCO, humanity must come to realize its common past and 
understand the si gn i fican ce of the sum total of endeavour, invention and 
enlightenment which have gone to make up the heritage we seek to serve 
today. If we can regard this moment in the world’s history as UNESCO'S 
hour, it is thanks to the slow and often umtodeed growth of an outlook 
shared by ail men, which is now beginning to take shape as the outlook of 
Mankind. . . 

■Wc seek only to draw up the table of the maiot cultural events which 
have shaped A^an s ex i s tence and slowdy brought dv'tlhtation into being ' 

The important thing is to embark on it with the will to succeeded in a 
spirit of serene and dispassionate ob;ecdvity....' 

‘Nevertheless, by publishing today a synihesis of our present knowledge 
of humamtyy sdetiHfic and oiltta-al hist cry j UNESCO, far from lulling the 
cridcal spirit to sleep, will spur it to new and eager research. It is my 
profound conviedon that there is noihiiig in the nature or the presmt state 
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of historical sdeacc predudiog the making of such a synthesis j indeed all 
circumstances invite us to it’ 

In accordance with a icsolution of the General Confeence of 1950^1 consulta- 
doQs were held with the International Council of Scientihe Unions (tes^t?) 
and the International Council for Philosophy and Humaiusuc Studies 
(cipsh) as to the appointment of an international commission to undertake] 
on behalf of UNESCO] full responsibility for the preparation and esecutioii 
of the work. The following experts nominated by these two coundls were 
invited by the Director-General 10 become active members of the Com¬ 
missions Professors Horai Bhabha (Universi^ of Bombay), Carl J. B^ckhardt 
(Siaitzerland), Paulo E. de Berredo Cameiro (University of Brazil)] Julian 
Huxley] frs (United Kingdom), Charles Morazd (University of Paris), 
Mario IVaz (University of Rome)] Ralph E, Turner (Yale University), 
Sildo Zavala (University of Mexico) and Constantine K. Zurayk (University 

of Damascus). . 

The International Conunission met for the first time in Decembtt 195® 
and again in March 1951 in Paris. It decided during these two meetings to 
invite a number of distinguished persons to become Corresponding Members, 
and to set up an Editorial CommittcC] under the chairmanship of IVofessor 
Ralph E. TumcT] with Professors Constantioc K. Zurayk and Charles 
Morazd as members. The Commission did me the honour of electing me as 
its President, with Dr Julian Huxley and Professor Carl J. Burckbardt as 
Vice-Presidents. A Bureau was created comprising the President, the Vice- 
Presidents and the Chairman of the Editorial CommitiM. Dr Armando 
Cortesao, a member of the Department of Cultural Activities of UNESCO, 
initially responsible for the secretariat of the Commission, was unanimously 
elected Secrctaty-Gcnera!. In 195^ succeeded by Dr Guy S. Metmux. 

Betueen 1952 and 1954 new members were added to the International 
Commission to enlarge its geographical, cultural and philosophical repre¬ 
sentation. The following scholars were appointed in agr^ent with the 
Dircctor-Gencral of UNESCO J Professors E. J. Dijksterhuis (Netherlands), 
Jacques Freymond (Switzerland), Mahmud Husain Pakistan), Hu-Shih 
(China), Erik L&nnroth (Sweden), R. C. Majumdar (India), Perej' E. 
Schranun (Federal Republic of Germany), All A. Siassi (Iran), and J. Perez 

Villanueva (Spain). u j l , r 

As early as 1952 the International Commission ap|Moached scholars ot 
Gountxies which, at the time, were not members of UNESCO but which 
represented important cultural areas. Invitations were sent to national 
academics of sciences and arts^ but met wiih no response^ It wai only in 
^955 that the International Commission was able to welcome as new mtsnbcrs 
historians and scientists from the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
the People’s RepubUcs of Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Poland, 

Smr,- 1954 the Bureau, acting as delegate of the International Commission 
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with addinonal respoasibilJties placed oa it by the General Assembly} has 
been cidargcd to comprise the Pie$ideat and six Vice-Presidents as follows: 
Sir Julian Htudqr (United Kingdom), Profe^r R. C. Majumdar (India), 
Professor Ralph E. Turnei (United States of America), Professor Gaston 
Wiet (France), Professor Silvio Zavala (Mexico), and Professor A. A. 
Zvorikine (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics), Professor Louis Gottschalk 
(United States of America) was unanimously elected as a further Vice- 
President in 1961. 

The £rst publication which the International Commission initiated, on 
the proposal of Professor Charles Moraze, was a quarterly review, the 
Journal of World History. Professor Lucien Febvre was the Editor lutdl his 
death in 195 ^» when it came under the supervision of the Bureau, with 
Dr Francis Crouzet and Dr Guy S. Metraux as its editorial staff. 

The main function of the JowTiai of World History has been to provide 
the Imamatiooal Commission with material for the finu l compilation of the 
Hisior)' —documentary or bibliographical details about problems which 
have so far remained obscure; translations of documeuts which may have 
appeared desirable; contributions to the History itsdf. This review has 
also enabled scholars in all countries to take part in an exchange of views on 
questions of interpretation and the actual presentation of the History. 

The Journal of World History represents a considerable contribution on 
the part of the Intexnationai Comnussion to historical knowledge and 
towards a better understanding of historical process^. Composed of articles 
of the highest sdendfic quality which bear the signature of scholars from 
every country and w'bich express the most diverse ideolo^cal trends, it 
foreshadows to some extent the great work for which it has furnished basic 
materials. 

The preparation of the History was examined in detail during the first anH 
second meetings of the International Commission, Several courses of action 
presented themselves; the Commission could draft the fina l or it 
be entrusted to a single editor, or to independent authors. It was 
that, while the Commission would retain the full authority conferred upon 
it by ^e General Conference of unesco, the wisest course would be to 
select individual author-editors for rach of the six volumes. The author- 
editors wodd be fully responsible for the text, but they would work 
the supervulon of, and in collaboration with, the Editorial Ovmmtfre** and 
the Commission; they would b enefi t by the assistance of scholars, designated 
by them, to deal with certain chapters; and, if necessary, sections could be 
referred to spedalists, 

Oq the rwmmcndation of the Editorial Committee, author-editors for 
five of the SIX volumes wore at this time appointed. For Volume I, Jacquetta 
Hawkes and Henri Frankfort, both of the United Kingdom On thedcath 
of Professor Frankfort in 1954, the late Sir Leonard WooDey (United 
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Kingdom) vras appolmed to write the second part of this volume. For 
Volume III, Rent Grousset (France), with two co-authors, Vadime Elissceff 
and Philippe Wolff (France). Professor Gaston Wict (France) took over the 
author-editorship of this third volume in 1953 death of Professor 

Grousset. For Volume IV, Louis Gottschalk (United States of America); 
for Volume V, Joige Basadre (Peru), who afterwards resigned and was 
replaced later by Professor Charles Moraze (France); and for Volume VI, 
K. Zachariah (India), who was succeeded in 1956 by Dr Caroline F. Ware 
(United Sutes of America), H.E. Dr K. M. Panikkar (India), and the late 
Dr J. M, Romein (Netberlmds). 

In 1953 the late Professor Luigi Paieti (Italy) was appointed author-editor 
of Volume n, with Professors Paolo Brezzi and Luciano Petech of Italy as 
assistants. 

By the spring of 1952 a first draft plan of the History was in circulation. 
Through the active interest of the author-editors, the members of the 
Iniemadoiial Commission, and scholars consulted throughout the world 
on the initiative of the International Commissjon, this plan \A'as slowly 
revised to oonstituic a general guide for the elaboration of the six 
volumes. 

At a meeting of the International Commission in February 1954 it was 
decided, on my proposal, to include in its membership the author-editors 
of the six volumes and the editor of the ypunutl of World Hutory, This 
measure was designed to enable those prunanly responsible for the text of 
the Volumes to take part in discussions and so to make a mote effective 
contribution to the direction of the activities of the Intemadonal Com¬ 
mission. In addition it was decided that one single body—the Bur^u of the 
Commission—should be made entirely responsible for the co-ordination of 
the Commission’s work. To ensure the unity of style and presentation 
essential to a work of such high inteUcctual standing and oovariag so wide a 
field. Professor Ralph E. Turner was entrusted with the task of editing the 
English texts. 

In the course of the execution of its programme the International Com¬ 
mission benefited by the co-operation of UNESCO and of the General Con¬ 
ference which, at several of its sessions, had the opportunity to examine the 
work plans prepared for the History, and on two occasions took decisions 
which markedly influenced our work. The Ninth General Conference held 
in New Delhi in 1956 recommended that the texts of all volumes be sub¬ 
mitted to the National Commissions set up tn the xMember States. The 
objective was to assist the International Commission in obtaining for each 
volunie additional critical materials to enable the author-editors to revise 
and to perfect their texts. While not aU National Cominissions responded, 
the comments which were received proved most useful. All the author- 
editors have conscientiously noted the criticisms received and have taken 
them into account, wherever possible, when revising their texts. Further- 
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more^ the Internidonal ConmussiOQ has sought the advice of experts on 
several poiais. 

Again at the invitation of the General Conference, following its tenth 
meeting held m Paris in 1953, the IntematioDai Commission decided to 
appoint a number of historians to advise the Bureau and the author-editors 
on possible modiheadons of the text of sch volume of the History, in the 
light of comments and cHtidsms received, and to suggest editorial notes on 
controversial issues. This step had become necessary as Professor Turner's 
illness had prevented Kim from accomplishing the editorial work. In pur¬ 
suance of this policy, and in agreemem with the members of the Bureau and 
with the author-editors, 1 selected a number of eminent historians, of 
diderent nationalities, particularly qualified to act as special tansultants. 
Thus, at the end of each chapter of all volumes the reader will find grouped 
together editorial notes and bibliographical references that will provide hiTn 
with summaries of historical opinioQS on tiiose questions which can be 
variously interpreted. 

The International Commission plans to issue a supplement to Volume VI, 
The T^xntieth Century. VHule the first pan treats of the History' of our age 
in the same way as rhe history of previous periods was considered in all the 
volumes, this second tome will be devoted to an open debate on the 
trends in sdentific and cultural development at mid-century. 

The six volumes include line drawings prepared fay Mrs Stella Robinson 
at the request of the author-editors, photographic plates assembled by the 
Secretariat of the International Commission in co-operaiion with the author- 
editors and their assistants, and inai» drawn specially by the Swiss firm. 
Haliwag, A.G. 

At the time of publication I must recall with giatirude and regret the memory 
of those scholars whom the International Commission had the misfortune 
to lose in the course of its worlt and who contributed so much to the achieve¬ 
ment of its task: Professors Rene Grousset, Henri Frankfort and K. 
Zachflriah, Sir Leonard Woolley, Professors Luigi Pared, Luden PebvK, 
and J. M. Romein. ’ 

I must hereby express, on behalf of the International Commission, 
my gratitude to the General Conference of tJNESCo which made this 
project possible, to the Director-Generals, Messrs. Julian Huxley, Jaime 
Torres-Bodet, Luther Evans, Vinoiino Veronese and Rene Maheu, and to 
the Secretariat of ukesco which, through ten years, has extended assistance 
and guidance on every possible occasion. 

The International Commission is greatly indebted to the author-editors 
who, often under difficult drcumstanccs, fulfilled their task with the highest 
competence and devotion j to its Vice-Presidents, who constitute the Bureau 
for as s u m i ng with me full responsibility for every phase of the execution of 
this pioject; and in particular to Professor Ralph E. Turner, Chairman of 
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the Editorial Coimmttee, for the elaboradoa of the general plan of the 
History and for his srbole-hearted dedication to the success of the work to 
which he brought hts own personal outlook of an intcgraied world history. 
I am particularly happy to acknowledge herewith the co-opetadDn of the 
Corresponding Membas, the consultants and the translators, whose work 
piot'cd invaluable for the completion of this project. 

The Intemadonal Commission benefited throughout its work by the 
advice of the official Observers of the International Council of Scientific 
Unions, Professor IL J. Forbes; of the Intemadonal Council for Philosophy 
and Humanisdc Studies, Sir Ronald Syme; and of the Intemadonal 
Social Sdences Council, Professor F. H. LawsoiL 

Lasdy, I would like on behalf of the Intemadona] Commission to thank 
the Secretary-General, Dr Guy S. Metraux, and bts staff for their aedve 
and faithM coUaboiadon which has contributed so much to the succ ess of 
this sdendfic and cultural history of mankind. 







NOTE ON 

THE EDITORIAL TREATMENT OF VOLUME I 


The origma] test of Jacquetta Hawha and Sir Leonard Woolley vras submitted to 
all the National CommUsions for u^tesco and » a number of specialists selected 
by the Intcrcatioiuil Commission for a History of the Scientific and Culroml 
Development of Mankind. _ _ 

All the camments whitii w-crc made avnilabk to the IniemadonoJ Corarms^™ od 
these origmal texts were communicated m the author-editors who used them widely 
in revising thdr montiscTipt. In the case of Part by Jacquetta HawkeSj the finaJ 
revised text was entruated to Ptofessor IL G+ Bandii of the Uniytraity of BemCj 
Switzerland, who wa^ asked to prepare rtom on maior points at issue in 
complement the information in the manuscript or to suminanze the thought or 
various schools on disputed quesiious. 

Professor Sandi, in preparing the notes (translated by Ann E. Kccp^ utihzed 
the comments of the following scholars: 


Dr D. C, Baramkij American Universityi Bdrui. 

Professor R. M. Bemdt, University of Western Australia, on behalf of tiie 
Australian Nadoiial Advisory Committee for UNESCO. 

Profcffior K. Birket-Smith, Univciaity of Copenhagen, Cotrespondiitg Menibct 
of the Intematicrnal Corrtmission. 

The late Professor A. C, BlmCj Director of the lostituie of Palaeontology, RomCs 
on behalf of the ItHlian hlational Commissioo. for oNESCO. 

The laie Piofessor F. S. Bodenbeimer. Cottesponding Member of the Inier- 
nadonal Conunission. Hebrew University* 

Dr P. Boseh-Gunpcia, Secretary’Gcnenil, Imernational Union of Anthropology 
and Ethnography, Madoo, D,F, 

Professor J. G. D. aark, Pobody Museum, Hortard University. Cambndgcj 

Mass. . 

Dr H. B. Collins, Bureau of American Ethnology, The Smithsonian Ituutution 
«i behalf of the United States Nationai Commission for unescq. 

Professor C, S. Coon, University of Pennsylvania* 

Professor G. F, Deb«a, Institute of Ethnography, Moscow, on behalf of the 
Cotimilssioii uf the ussk for unesco. 

Professor W, Koppera. University of Vienna, on brhalf of the Austrian Com- 


mission for u K E SCO. 

Professor P, Martinez del Rio, University of Mestico, 

Professor S. Mizono. Kyoto University, on behalf of the Japanese National 


Commission for unesco. 

Dr J. Neustupnf, Depaitmeni of Prehistory, National Museum, 

behalf of the Carehosiovai Conunission for Co-operation wim unkSco. 
Professor C. A. Norditum, Helsinki, on behalf of the Finnish Nanonal Com- 


mlssiun for CNESCD, 

Profesaor Luis Pericoi Garcia^ Univtfstty of Barccloiifl- 


Professor H. D. Sankalia, Deccan College, Pbona. . , - 

Professor A. Sotnmerfelt, Corresponding Member of the Ute^tionri <^- 
mission, cm behalf of the Norwegian Kauonal Cbnumssion for UNESCO. 
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Dr W. C. Sturttvantj Bureau &f American Ethnolo^* Smithsonian Insuiutioiij 
on behalf of ihe Uniicd States National CcminissiDn for UNESCO. 

Professor Andre Va^agElaJC;^ Conscrvatciir on Chef du Musde des Andquii^ 
Nationalcs^ on behalf of the Cominission of the French Republic for 
EducanoHj Science and Culmre. 

Professor John A. Wilsonj CorresipondiEig Member of the Idtemadonal Com*^ 
mission, OrioitaJ Institute, University of Chicago. 

In additioCj the conitncnts and suggestions of the foUovring scholars were made 
available lo the Internationa] Comnus^on through the National Commissions for 
UNESCO in thftLr respective countries: 

Professor M. Almagro Bach (Spaiii)i the University of Madrid. 

Professor K. Jazdzewski and Maria Chmiclcwska fPoland), the University of 
Lodz. 

Dr B. Klima (C£ecbos]ovakia)i Insdcuie of Archaeology, Prague, 

Dr Bjdm Kurten (Finland), 

Professor M. I. Nesior (Rumania), the Univenity of Bucharest. 

Professor S. Paranavicane (Ccylon)j the UniverBity of Ceylon. 

Dr F. H. K. Roberts (United States of America), Bureau of American Bthnologj", 
The Smithsonian Instimtion. 

Profesot M. Sauramo (Finland). 

Professor L. Sawidd (Poland)j Centre of Falaeolidiic Studies of the Folkh 
Academy of Sdenecs. 

Professor M. Scnyilrek (Turlccy)j the University of Anham, 

Dr R. S, Solecki (United States of America), Division of Archaeology^ United 
Stares National Museum. 

Dr T. D. Stewart (United Suites of Amcric&)t United States NaiioaaJ Museum 


The Academy of Sdmees of Bulgaria, on behalf of the Kadetud Commisaion for 
UNESCO, the Indian Nadonal Commksion for UNESCO^ Members of the Faculty 
of the Hebrew University on belmlf of die Israel Natioiml Commission for UNESCO, 
the Afghanistan National Commission for UNESCO and the Ministry of Education* 
Pakistan, sent observations which the International Commission acknowledges 
herewith most gratefully. 

Lflwsise, in the case of Part 11* by Sir Leonard Woolley, the reports and observa¬ 
tions were communicated to the author who used them to amend his teat, occasionally 
redrafting material or makin g additions* The specialists responsible for the most 
important of these modihcatiuiis arc indicaied in the footnotes appended to the 
relevant passages. 


It had been Sir Leonard's intention to reserve certain ODntribuclom for incorpora- 
tioa as separate footnotes, either because they seemed to him tn warrant separate 
presentation, or because they c»uld be considered only moTEinal to his own study 
Sir Leonard had also prepared the dements of a discusdon oo certain points at issue. 
Having reviewed as a whole both the comments of scholars consulted and the 
relevant tigumcnts advanced by Sir Leonard Woolley, Professor Ralph E Tumo: 

Intcraadonal Comtnissim, then indjeated the obswratioiu 
which, m his Opinion, particularly Justified retention. 

Sir Leoiiarf WooUey died before the woik couid be conipleicd. The criricaJ 
oommenis submiiicd by scholars^ Mgetho- with the notes of Sir Leonard Woolley 
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ft nd of Professor Turnerj were entrusted to Professor Jesu Leclaiic of like Ooiveraity 

of Sirastwurg, . . , j <? ■ 

'fhus, Pan 2 of Voltune I of tht Hisu^ <?/ Mtmkjid: Cu!iunil andSa^tific 

0«Jeis*>wMTrt includes the notes ori^nally designed by Sin Leoimd WooUcy » 
nccooiMny his own t«i, the observations and discu^ns of dw scho^ ooasidted 
by the Inccmaiional CommissioD* and lasdy the additioni made by Professor LeclWE 
who was rcspoosihle for the oonipilaiicKi and cdituig of “o'** «(^ents with 
the ctMipcradoa of the Sccretarj’-GcnerBl of the lotematioiial Conmisaon* 

The gieatcsc possible are has been taken to ensure t^t^e ^der should ^wys 
be able to idcadfy immediately the type of note ccmcemed. 

a edherent prcscniatioD of extnemely hewreogenous mattnal, without the benefit of 
Sir Leonard Woolley's guidance, should, however, be borne m inmd. 

The commciits of the foUowiag scholars were used m elaboraong the notes: 

Dr D. C Baiamki, American Umversity, Beirut- 
Professor J. M, Casal, Mnsce Guimet, Paris- 

Professor A. Caquot, Bcole des Hautes Etudes, Paris- « i. 

Professor I. M. DiakHOoJT, Oriental Institute, Leningrad, on behalf of the 
Commission of the uSSH for umbsco, . . <■ 

Professor S. J, Gasiorowski, University of Cracow, on behalf of the Pobsh 
NadOD&l Commi^oD for UNESCO. ^ ^ l 

Dr Ga F. IlyiRj Insiimte uf OricQUiI Studies^ Academy of Sacuocs of the 
USSR, an bdialf of the Cammissian &f tbe USSR for UNESCO. 

Professor Shigdd Kaiauka, Corresponding Mem^ 

missi^^Eisoiutc for Humanisi^ Sdence, Kyoto University, on behalf of 
the Japanese National Commission for UNESCO, 

PtqfcssorE. Laroche, University of Strasbourg. , . 

Professor R- C. Majumdar, Vk^President of the Inicfnanonal Commission, 

C^CUttK. 

Professor J. Maluquer de Mot«, Umversity of 

PTofBsor D. J. Molvanc}-. Lecturer in History, University of Melte^e, on 
behalf of the Australian National Advisory Connmnw for UNESCO 
Professor F. Sdukhenneyr, University of Vienna, on behalf of the Austnao 

Commission for UNESCO. , . t -..i 

Professor A. Sommerfelt, Corresponding Member of the Imenmtinnal 

missitm, University of Oslo, on behalf of the Norwcguio Natioiial Com- 

miscall for UNESCO, „ ., . . 

Dr W. C. Stuttevant, Bureau of American Ethnolo^', Smithsonian Imtitunon, 
on behiilf of the United States National Commission for uNhSCO. 
Professor JL E. Turner, Vice-President of the Inteniarional Commisaiao, Vale 
University, Nw Hav^i, Cetin. 

Df A. A. Vaiman, Moscow, on behalf of the Comoussion of the ussn for 

UN ES Cl!l 

Dr L. V. Va^yev, Institute of SinnlogJV Atademy of Sciences of (he USSR, on 
behalf of the Cmiuniasioti of the USSR for UNESCO, 

Professor B. L. van der Waerden, Zunch. , , , * , 

Ptotesor John ^ WUson, Correspoading Member of the Iniernaocnal Com- 

nusiioHy University of Chica^v 

Professor A, P. Yushkevich, Institute of the History of Sew^c and Tc^tq , 
^my of Sdenecs of the USSR, on behalf of the Commission of the 

USSR for UNESCO. 
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"nit Intcnmtianal Coonnissicm would also like to ^hmk ilie foUcining scholafs for 
tiieir comiocnts and sugscstiocks on ihc original manu^cripE i 

The iflte Professor F. S. Bodenheimer;^ Comtsponduig Member of the Inter- 
natiomj Commissionj Hebrew University^ Jerusalem. 

Professor Martin R+ P, McGuirej Coixesponding Member of InieniaQOiial 
CommissiDD, Tbe CathoEo University of America. 

Dr M-r Fatiikkar, Member of the ImernadDnal CommissioDj, Co-author of 
Volume Vl of a Htjfirty a/ Gjilturai mid Sderitific Developmefts. 

The following scholars made their observations available at the request of the 
Nacionaj Commission for UNESCO in thdr own countri^; 

Professor M. Almagro Bach (Spam)> the University of Madrid. 

Professor O. K. CasteUino (ItalyJj the University of Rome- 

Dr Vadav Cihar (CzcdiDslovelda)^ Oriental Insutuce, Prague. 

Dr Henckea (United States of Aincrica)j Peabody Aiitseum^ Harvard 

Univeraity, 

Dr J, Klima (Czechostovakiajj Orletital Xnstirute of the Academy of Sdcncts* 
Prague. 

Professor K. Majewski (Poland)* the University of Warsaw^ 

Professor Tahsin Oxgua (Turkey), the University of Ankara. 

Professor Timoicus Pokora (CaechoslDvakiB)j Oriental Institute of the Academy 
of Sdenoes, Prague. 

Dr H. H. Roberts (United States of America), Bureau of American Ethnology^ 
Smiihsonian instimeioa* Washington, D.C. 

Professor E, Saugmeister (Federal Republic of Germany), the University of 
Frdburg, 

Dr Jirina Sediakova (Otechoslovakia)* Charles University* Prague, 

Professor Kiyoski Yabuudii (Japan), Institute for Hunmoistic Setence, Kyoto 
University. 

Finally, the Xmemauonal Commission would like to thank the scholars whose 
comments and suggesdoni were forwarded by the National Commissiqos for 
UNESCO in Afghanistan, India and Israel* and by die Ministry of Educatioo of 
Pakistan^ 

GUy 5 , MiTSAUXi, 

Secreiary-G^na-ai. 


Pflrijp March 1962 
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INTRODUCTION 


I 

T he opcmiig of any full bistoiy of man must be it:$ Book of Genesis^ 
the story of nun’s creatioiL it will be its task to show the cmei;genoej» 
thi^T is to say the gradual creation, of the being whose noble achievements 
and fearful abominations are to be the subject of the main work. The 
cieatuie who has now changed the whole face of the habitable earth will be 
seen coming up out of Afiica only a little better etjuipped than the apes 
that were his poor cousins. His mtelUgencc and his physical adaptability 
enabled him to spread throughout the earth, to eodure its extremes of heat 
and cold, to fit himself Into earth’s forests, plains and lulls, but at first in 
what small numbers and with what litdc power. The mark which he could 
make upon a virgin planet, so abounding in other forms of U&, was hardJy 
greater rhan that made by a rabbit running through a hay-field. 

It is appropriate, howe\’er, that the Book of Genesis, the opening section 
of our History of Mankind^ should carry him a little farther forward than 
this. For very many thousands of years after man was fully man in his 
physical and mental capacities, his way of life, his culture, remained that 
of the natural world. He was sdll a hunter among other hunters, a fiiod 
gatherer among innumerable other species that picked up their food fipom 
the natural pioducts of the earth. It was not until he began the cultivation 
of plants and the domesucation of animals to serve his needs that his life 
as well as his person became fully human. This part of the History will 
therefore rarrj' mnn on to the time less than ten thousand years ago when 
he began to establish him'ielF as a farmer in certain favoured regions of the 
Old World. Here is the proper point at which to hand on the story to those 
who can tdl how once in"" had achieved the agricultural way of life which 
Is still the basis of our existence, his mental powers could fiourisb and put 
out the astonishiiigly rich and various fruits of human cmlization. 

All later parts of the History of Manldnd will be introduced by some 
accoimt of how the conicui of the particular phase with which they ate 
concerned, the products, practices, thoughts and deeds of its men, are to 
be related with what went before. Tliese introductions will, in short, describe 
the inheritance of the new age from the one before. Here, at the b^inning 
of it all, the pcsidon is rather difierent, for in looking back we do not sec 
a stretch of human history leading up to our point of condnuadon, but 
instead an immense vista of natural hisioty. A tremendous perspccdvc of 
landscape and living forms, but not a glinimcr of sdence or culture. 

Yet after all the posidon is not so very difierent. The inheritance which 
the Prehistoric Age received from the Prehuman Age was immense and 
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powerful. It was the w'hole body of man and the environment in which he 
was to live^ that basic inheritance which all later ages could take for granted. 
It is in fact not only the basic inheritance but ihe most enduring. While 
dviUzattons have txi^ine and gone we still are bom to the Identical equipment 
of body and limbs already shaped a hundred thousand years or more agO“ 
yesj down to our scratching nails and that tendency to long canine teeth. 
As for our enviroiimentp though we have vastly changed its surface and 
have learnt how to pass its harriers^ the shapes formed by oceans and 
contineiitSj mountain rangeSj^ great liverSj together with the climatic zones 
of the world sdll powerfully affect onr lives and determine the pattern of 
our communities great and small 

\XTiate\^er \iew one takes of the means and meaniag of evolunouj it must 
now be impossible to doubt that it took place. It is still possible to doubt 
chc orthodo3t view that the sole agency of change and devdopment in life 
was natural selection working lOgcLher with sudden spurtSs or mutations, 
iu the otganisms; it is possible to believe that these fiiccois only affected 
the fringes of some process coo tremendous for us, its luere products, to 
comprehend. It may be, too, chat the nature of the 'time* m which the 
process took place is something equally beyond our full comprehetKion. 
But the fact t^t the human stock grew from a creature that walked upright 
and was ancestral to ourselves and the great apes cannot be denied. Nor 
that this creature in turn sprang from keen-eyed^ deft-footed taisiers and 
they again from the little tree shrews chat, biding their rime, peeped through 
the shiny leaves at die great dinosaurs and other condemned reptiles of the 
Cretaceous Age* From riscre it is no mote than a mental Stoners throw back 
by way of the amphibians and fishes to Life itsdf generating between Sun 
and ^rth. 

What it %*il] prove most important to remember is that our spedes did 
not only inherit from the past its bodily equipment, dominated by its subtly 
elaborated brain, but ako highly clmged emctioiial centres and all the 
strange ancient furniture of the unconsdous mindL Man emerged bringing 
Mixh him hate, fear and anger, together ^ith love and the joy of life in their 
simple animal form. He also brought the social heritage of family affection 
and group loyalty. Today some of us beUeve (while others do not) that 
among the most elusive and yet the most precious heirlooms of all were 
shadowy, deep-seated monorics of the esperience of the evolving animal 
line during the vast stretches of its history, memories which enrich and 
unite modem men by throwing up from the unconsdous the images and 
ideas that inspire our am and help to make them universally evocative. 

Memory of chb kind, if it exists, not only unites all men at a very profound 
level of ihdr being through thdr common response to its images, but also 
can serve to make us aware of our old kinship with all life and all being— 
that blessed and also tnithfii] sense of oneness of which our intellect, if 
granted too much power, quickly deprives us. 
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There can be no quesDonj whatever conscniction we put upon them, 
that these mental and cxnodonaJ Inheritances which man received from the 
prehuman past were to provide a most potent force in the ereadon of 
culture. We shall find them giving colour and form to all aspects of human 
life other than the purely rational and mtellcctual^ 

As for the oounierpoint to man in history-—the natural environment—the 
problem of inheritance Is complicated by the fact that it is less stable. We 
shall find that by the dinCj near the beginning of the Pleistocene^ when 
human beings can first be rccagniKedj the geographical structure of the 
earth as we know it was already roughly established. There were to be 
many min or changes in sca-kvd afiecdng the ooasilmcs, but the main land 
and sea masses and all the mountain and hill fonnadons were already ihere^ 
What was unstable was dimate, a part of the ph^'sical inheritance which 
affects human life at least as mudi as the configuration of the knd. 

All through the Old Stone or Palaeolithic Age, which corresponds in 
terms of human culture with the Pleistocene of geologists, world climate 
was violently affect^ by intermittent phases of great cold wben gladeis 
and ice-sheets spread down from the polar ice-caps and from high mountain 
ranges. Not only did the ice itsdf make vast regions virtually uninhabitable, 
but its presence caused wide shifts in the rain belts and other chmadc 
zones. Such great climadc changes inevitably affected the regions where 
the Pabeohihic hunters could five: they must also basic had some influence 
on the fate of the diflerent spedes of men who were then competing for 
dominance. 

The climaic continued to fluctuate sharply long after the final triumph 
over their rivals of men of modem type. During the Late, or Uppers 
Palaeolithic Age when they were developing what may be called high 
hunting cultures, there were considerabte variations in the intensity of the 
last glaciation, and afterwards there was the more drastic change that went 
with the final (from our point of view) retreat of the ice. 

Thus for by far the greater part of the dme to be covered by the opening 
section of the History there was no stable environmental inheritance from 
the past. But by about 5000 bc when the first agricultural communides w^cre 
already extending in Asia the climate, the distribution of vegetation and all 
the related faonrs had sertlcd to approximately their present condition- 
Wben true dvilizadon at last began, not only was Harm sapiem and the 
agricultural basis of his existence finally established, but the natural environ¬ 
ment which was to form the background of all subsequent history bad 
already assumed the form which we ourselves have mheriied. 

IT 

For many years it was held to be most likely that the earliest human spedes 
originated in Asia, probably in some region along the southern slopes of 
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xhe Himalayas, but it is now voy generally agreed iliai the Aincan oondnent 
was the binbplaoe of maokind. The opeoing of a human history must, 
therefore, be^ by showing how creatures whose human and simian 
characteristics s’Ciy nearly balanced lived in Africa, probably late in the 
Pliocene, and there gave rise to the earliest beings that can be ideutihod 
as men both from ^eir bodily characters and from their ability roughly 
to shape stone and wood to suit their purposes. Here we have the dawn 
of culture, the beginning of that vast and varied creadon—imtcrial and 
mental or spiritual—^which the mind of man has achieved in its efforts to 
resist, to master, to understand, to enjoy and to embellish the thoughdess 
natural world in which he hods himself. 

It win appear that it was quite soon after the emergence of man and the 
begtoning of tool-making that some of the human stodt moved into eastern 
Asia and there established a new centre for physical and cultural devetop- 
meni. In fact wc shall find that from very early times there were to be 
two great cultural tmditiODS, one cradled in eastern Asia, the other in Africa. 
Both traditions (with their many different branches) met along an «ctensive 
frontier which included India and Europe: as so ofren in later history this 
meeting of contrasting traditions proved sdmulatiiig to beneficial develop¬ 
ment and chan^. Such encounters shake communities of men into a 
realization that there can be methods of manufreture, ways of thinking and 
feding, other than those they have always assumed to be right and inevitable. 
So, with or without violence, the cultures borrow, blend, and sometimes 
sec off in new directions. 

From the latter part of the last Ice Age, let us say after about forty 
thousand years ago, the old pattern of the opposition and interaction of 
broadly differing types of humanity gave way to the development, and 
cultural and racial divcisification, of a single human spedes, rhat of H0mt> 
tapi&is. From that time we have not been seriously threatened by any specks 
other than our own. 

The begiiming of this period, the Upper Palaeolithic Age^ marks the 
b eginning of thc acoderarion in the ctdtural development of mankind that 
has condnued ever since. Further sudden acoderaiions were to come with 
the adoption of fanning and, so far as technological advance is e nnrerg^ ^ri, 
with Che industrial revoluriou, but this was the first plunge forward. It 
seems that the impetus may perhaps have come from the fairly rapid 
advancement among the Palaeolithic bunteis of the possibilities of coherent 
speech. Whatever opinion is accqpted about the origins of lfln giMg<»j no one 
can question the immense importance of the ability to give verbid 
to images and ideas resulting from the experience of life, and so to give 
them a new oofaercuce and a new permanence. As the invention of granaries 
made it possible to store ajm instead of living from hand to mouth, and 
as the inventian of money made it possible to accumulate the fruits of work 
and use them fbr fitesh enterprise, so the invention of conceptual speech 
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made it possible to save the fruits of experieace and use them for the 
formulation of new thoughts and theories, AU alike are a form of banking, 
a way of making the past serve the future. 

The acceleration of progress shows itself most dearly in the development 
of all kinds of spedali^ tools to serve the particular purposes of hunters, 
fishers, fowlers, bone carvers and carpenters. The development of a splendid 
visual art in Europe suggests that it must also have had powerful imagmative 
manifestations t probably as wdl as learning how to paint, carve and engrave 
these most gifted bunting peoples also achieved altogether new heights of 
imaginative expression through dancing and poetry. 

The overall hiscorical result of such increase in the speed and complexity 
of cultural change was bound to be that for the first time tl^ evolution of 
culture far outstripped its difiusion. Until now change had been so unmensdy 
slow that traditions could spread over half the globe, providing a universal 
culture to which we arc only beginning to return today. Thus the most 
characteristic Lower Palaeolithic tool, known as a hand-axe, was made in 
identical forms in England, Kenya, South Africa and India. But with the 
Upper Palaeolithic we at once find local cultures difiering sharply from one 
another; it is no longer possible to point to any world-wide cultural product. 
It seems safe to assume that with this defioition of distinct ways of making 
things and, presumably, of behaving, went an altogether new sense of 
community. Men must have become aware of belonging to one people and 
being opposed to others. History suggests that already membeis of groups 
not one's own would have been held to be inferior, evil and dangerous 
people; indeed, hardily fit to be called Homo sapiats. 

JUthough it was probably no more true in the late Pleistocene than it is 
today that cultural groups corresponded at all exactly with racial ones, this 
was in fact the time when the major races of mankind emerged and were 
established. Divided from one another in part by the facts of geography 
and in part by the events of prehistory, perhaps with slightly differing 
biologicd inheritances from the remote past, the main radal groups became 
further difreientiatcd as they responded to the sharply contrasting environ¬ 
ments against which they had to struggle. So by twenty thousand years 
ago there were apparent those diffezenoes in appearance and perhaps in 
temperament, and incipient differences tn the traditions of how it was best 
to live, which still enrich, plague and divide us today. 

The end of the Pleistocene was also the age which saw the first human 
settlement of America. Some of the easternmost Mongolian people crossed 
mto what was to be known as the New World, apparently by way of the 
Bering Straits, and so pushed slowly southward through the continenL 

After the end of the Upper Palaeolithic Age, chaiscteriaed by a rapid 
advance in man's technical skill, by the differentiation of races and thdr 
spread throughout the world, bistoiy must be mainly concerned first with 
the efforts of the hunting peoples to adapt themselves to the spread of 
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forests that in vast regions foUowed the end of the last gladal phases and 
then with the adoption of pastoralism and agriculture which began not very 
long after the fall of the high hunting cultures. While in many of the 
world, Europe among them, the hunters meidy played the passive role of 
adjusting their habits to forest conditions, in some regions of south-west 
Asia men were inspired to counter-attack against nature and mafe the 
momentous revolution in human history that accompanied the domestication 
of cattle, pgs, sheep and gpats and the cultivation of wheat and barley. 
From this time, some dght to ten thousand years ago, the historical attention 
is bound to be focused on the spread of this new economy which was to 
be the basis of all future civilizations. By 5000 bc there were peasant com¬ 
munities—the first permanently settled communities of history—in Palestine, 
Iraq and Iran, and soon they were extending eastward as far as India and wat 
and south to Egypt and the eastern Mediterranean. To some territories, 
such as Europe, the new way of life spread very slowly, the hunting people 
remaining undisturbed for thousands of years. To many others it never 
spread at all until modem times. So from this time onward men were to be 
(fivided not only by differences of race and tradition, but by violent 
distinctions of cultur^ attainment. 

This Neolithic or New Stone Age saw an increase in the growrii of local 
cultures, already conspicuous at the end of Palaeolithic times. Hunters must 
always range over wide territories, and movement had been easy in much 
of the Old World during late Plcisiooene times when open steppe or tundra 
conditions prevailed. Now there were farming settlements where gtmeration 
might follow generation in one village or famistcad and where quite small 
oommunitics were so nearly self-sufficient as to need litde contact with the 
outside world. In some areas, too, dense forests muffled wth undergrowth 
made barriers between one stretch of habitable countryside and the next 
such as had not existed before. So there dcseloj^ a patchwork of small 
cultures, each with its distinctive products. This era of human history 
vi-as equally unlike the past when the immense slowness of change allowed 
a uniform culture to prevail from London to Madras, and the future when 
the immense speed of <.~mxim un i c ations has bad the same eSect. 

It was perhaps the heyday of local colour, for within a few thousand years 
of The growth of settled peasantries, the favoured lands of the great river 
valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates, the Nile and the Indus were supporting 
the development of cities, Villages where cultivators lived together for mutual 
protection and convenience grew into places where highly skilled pd 
specialized artisans, merchants, admiitistraTors, priests and kings gave society 
an altogether new complexity. The trade and conquest that were a pan of 
this aggrandizement tended to break down the boundaries of the regional 
cultures and impose instead the larger pattern of commerce and imperialism. 
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III 

When the contribution made by this earliest period of human 

history to those which arc to foUow, we are inclmedj perhaps, to take too 
much for granted* Aricr all, men might well have lived cither in 
pairSj OT in groups in which the individual psyche was as compl-etely fxis 
with its fellows as is the body of a single starling in a wheeling flocki 
they mtgh r regularly have made their homes in underg^und tunnels or in 
the tree-tops and have concentrated all effort on howling to the moon* It 
is, in fact, quite astonishing how quickly, once cultural devdopm^ W'as 
under way, men began to adopt the general habits that they still foUow 
today* We are right to marvd at the enormous \'ariety of human life, yet 
we should also remember these essential conformities. Early in our history 
it became usual to inhabit houses built on the ground, to wear ornaments 
and some dothes, to cook food, to live in family groups with wider sood 
glTp giantT^ that might Icad to warfare, to work and to play and to give all 
r emaining sodal energy to religion and the arts. 

Thus in addition to the basic tx^ntributions of the boi^y and menta] 
equipment of man , and his knowledge of bow to control an i mals and 
to make them support a stable society, this age before civilization l^ded 
on many traits, of both material and mental culture, to the earliest avihza- 
tions. Many of them are with us still, forming some of the universal 

aw iim prjnns. uf huiUEmCJ'i 

In the realm of maieriaJ culture men had long mastered the mcchanj^ 
of fire^makingy the spear-thrower and bow, and had already gone far mth 
the ciafb of weaving and the making of ceramics, with carpentry, maMnry 
and the design of tools for cutting, pierdng, hammering and sn^thing; 
also (less happily) with weapons for cutting, pierdng and hammering. 

In the arts it is astonishing to realize that in the very first known mani¬ 
festation of the artistic impulse in man, nearly all the existing forms ol 
visual ait wctc already pracrised. The Palaeolithic artUts of western Europe 
understood oudine drawings engraving* polychrome pamiing, rn c / g 
and Carving both in relief and in the round. As far as we can judge ^ 
what was written down later* the verbal arts must also have early assum 
a fair variety of forms. There were probably both lyric and epic poet]^* 
prose narrative^ and parriy legendary ancestral history^ ^ Musica wi 
technical and theoretical difficulties, may have lagged behind* but dancmg, 
the most sodal of the arta^ was certainly used as a means of escprcssion 
by the dost-knit, emotional and intuitive communities of prdnstone 

times. ^ 

In any primitive sodety it is impossible to consider ^e arts af^rt om 

religion* or rthgion apart from social morality. Man s ^ 

consdousoess gave him a sense of isolation from the rest of life* an os 
all his activities other than those nccessaiy to keep him alive were directed 
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to establishing a haimonious, satisfying and effective rdatiomhip ^tb the 
cstema] world. Perhaps no oontribution made by prehistoric man to bis 
successors is more important than the body of mngico-religious attitudes, 
beliefs and customs that grew up as a part of this mental traffic with the 
universe. 

It is a process of immense subtlety, this traffic, and one still as &r beyond 
our ftiU comprehension as the mystery of existence itself. There is no doubt, 
however, that man^s religious outlook always in large part leSected what he 
found within himself, li was a kind of mirror image of his own soul. Thus 
when sclf-oonsdousness gave at least some aw'aieness of an entity feeiing, 
thinking, willing, acting, man conceived the idea of a soul responsible for 
these fimedons ; then, looking outwards, he saw comparable souls or spirits 
present in all things, animate and inanimate, and possessing a icrtible power 
over man hims elf. There is no doubt either that he projected emotionally 
charged desires, such as the desire for fcrtiliQr in animals, oops and his 
own ffimily, into personihed spirits—in this instance into the fertility goddess 
or great mother worshipped from Palaeolithic times until today. These 
rehecdons of the ioner man into the outer world were natuially exalted 
and refined as humanity iesdf was exalted and refined. Thus the simpler 
fonns of animism in w'hich things and places are imbued with spirits 
satisfied minds sdll almost merged in a tribal consciousness, while the 
concept of high gods w'enc with a heightening of individuality in man. 
Similarly in the more piimidve stage morality is related to religious praedee 
mainly in so far as the individual, by provoking the spirits, may bring harm 
to the community. 

Even these several suggesdons concerning the religious impulse in ^ly 
man are fin too simple, for many other factors are involved. Thus we have 
to lemember that beyond consdous desires and consdous ideas concerning 
the existence of the soul, man carried unkoowiugly the impulses of his 
unconscious min d and these too w*ere projected into the outer W'orld of 
spirits and divimdes. Then, at the opposite extreme firom his unconsdous 
mind, man's young, untried intellect made valiant efforts to order and 
rationalize all his imaginadve projecdons and so devised stories concerning 
the origin of spirits, gods and men and their reladoaships one with anothicr 
that became a part of the body of belief. Finally, we do not know what 
intuitions of higher levels of Ixing actually present in our universe even 
the simplest of men may not find within himself. In short, the leligiDUS 
inheritance of the ancient civilizations from the prehistoric past was of a 
complexity beyond any definition. That it was of compelling importanoe 
is well symbolized by the fact that from the first temples linrninnfed the 
architecture of the dries as the priests and kings dominated rheir sodety. 

Belief in the e.'dstenoe of a spirit world affecting the human was bound 
to lead to attempts to establish intermediaries. Even in piimidve societies, 
induding those of the Palaeolithic hunters, we find medidne men, sHamansj 
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seers and artists who in one way or another can interpret the wajs of the 
spirits to men and the wishes of men to the spirits. These specially gifted 
men were probably the first privileged individuals in human communitieSj 
and are undoubtedly the forerunners of the priests and divine kings who 
came to power with urban dvilmarion. Clearly, then, these %ures were 
originally raised up out of the hearts and minds of Che peoples that supported 
them. They were a part of organic social growth. This is a faa which must 
discredit the politically inspired view that the priests and kings of the 
ancient dvilizations contrived in some way to foist themselves as economic 
parasites upon a helpless population and to exploit their simplicity with 
conscious cunning. Whatever they later became, the men of holy or magic 
powers which the Prehistoric Age passed on to civilization were of the people 
and for the people. 

It is evidmt that by the fourth milleonJum when what had bwn p easan t 
settlements were beginning to show the graces, complexities and evib of 
cities, many trends in the future history of mankind had already been 
determined. Historically it was already certain that the first centres of 
dvilizaiion would lie in western Asia and round the eastern Mediterranean. 
It was already likely that lands lying near these centres would fairly rapidly 
acquire dvilization, others more distant would acquire it gradually, while 
others again, either geographically isolated or with hostile dimates, would 
remain unaffected natural ‘reserves* where the old hunting life would survive 
for thousands of years, 

It was already dedded that dvilization should rest on domesticated 
animals and plants, and the main breeds of these animals and plants were 
established as a living inheritance. Very many of the crafts that were to 
keep men busy until the industrial revolution had already made progress, 
and all the fine arts were in existence. It was already detennined that man 
was to be a soda! being and a religious being, and that the first great ones 
of dvilized society would receive their authority as intermediaries between 
man anH unseen powers present in the external world. It was also certain 
that tnqii would carry indefinitely into the future an unconsdous rnind whose 
contents would do much to give form and colour to his culture, and in 
particular to his imaginative creations in whatever field. 

Anyone who today looks back at the history of his spcdcs may well fed 
that time has set a vast gulf between the dties of Iraq and Egypt and New 
York, London and Moscow, yet even so he cannot foil to see what tremendous 
achiev'cments lay between their foundation and those days of prime^’a] 
savagery when men went as hunters armed with a few rough weapons in 
lieu of horns and teeth. The enormous loogueuis of prehistory may make 
our minds yawn, yet momentous, irreversible events took place during those 
uncalendar^ ages. They did much to determine the pattern of the andent 
dvilizations, and they affect us still. 


JACQL'ETTA hawkes 
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CHAPTER X 


THE NATURAL STAGE 


O ua specks, Htmu) lapietu, emeigcd into fiiU bemsmity during the 
PldsuKcne Age, the last major period of geological tune* It is no 
mere ^odsdcal prejudice which us, ihrou^ the mouths of O'Ur 

geologists, proclaim this age as being an abnormal one. To begin with it is 
excepdonally short, less than a millioni years compared with the tens of 
miiitnn.; of earlicT ages. This may be due to the feet that it k so d«c to us 
ia dme and so weD recorded geologically that we arc looking at it out of 
perspeedve; nevertheless, the geographical, chmadc and biological changes 
do appear to be suffidcntly great to justify its recognition as a distina 
period. 

We are on safer ground in saying that it is unusual in the large extent of 
land suifece exposed above the oceans, in the size of its great upland regtons 
and the hdgbt of its mountain ranges. In this respect, in whit* it appram 
merely as the of the whole Cenozoic, or Recent, geological era, it is 
an age of nmismil geographical interest and variety, a rime of great grandeur 
and contrast of scenery. For several hundred milhon years before the 
Cenozoic era the continental plains were normally broken only by low, 
rounded hilk, and contrasts in climate, in vegetation and animal life were 
less numerous and sudden. 

Above all the Pldstocaic is abnonnal in its riolcnt and epmsive glat^- 
tions. Indeed, it is as a glacial epoch that it has been recognized » a period 
of its own to be distinguished from the Pliocene and other Cenozoic periods. 
At the height of the greatest of the glacial phases very nearly one-third of 
the land surface of the earth was under ice sheets or glaciers. There had 
been no conditions anywhere approaching this for the previous tw'o hundred 
mitlinn yeaisj nothing like it, that is to say, since Permian times when our 
planet did pass through another glacial ph^ though one probably fer less 
intense and widespread in its eflects. 

We arc still living under the exceptional conditions of the Pleistocene 
period, Althou^ it is usual to separate the leo thousand or so years that 
have passed since the last retreat of the ice as the Holocene, or Wholly 
Recent, period, our present times can eqoalfy wdl be seen as still belonging 
to an age of mountain building and glaciation, Not only are we living among 
the highlands uplifted during the Pleistocene and earlier penods of the 
Cenoaoic era, but we are living in times of considerable disturbance in the 
earth's crust The storm that built the Alps and Himalayas, the Rocky 
hlountains and the Andes is dying down, ccrtamly, but the earthquakes 
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and volcanic dupdons which yearly destroy human life and property are a 
part of its weakening convulsions. 

As for gladatjon, although only about one-tenth of the land surface is 
now ice-oovered oompaied with a third during die periods of its greatest 
extent, it is cxccpdonal for the earth to carry any ice-caps whatever. Taking 
the long view of the geologists one can say that normally the poles of our 
planet ha%'e been free of permanent ice, with temperate oondidons extending 
far into the Arcdc Circle. Even during the Pleistocene period certain of the 
inter-gladal spells were tvarmer than the present; and as these spells lasted 
up to a quarter of a milljon years, it is impossible to judge whether the dme 
of periodic deezlng is over or whether the whole of human dvilizadon has 
happened to £dl within the early millennia of an Inter-gladal phase similar 
to those of the Pldstoccne. 

Thus although we may have been well justified in distingiiishing the 
Pleistocene as a full geological period, there is no doubt that in giving the 
same reoogiuiion to the Holocene our geolt^ts were expressing our human 
bias. If wc had not felt that the time of human ascendency demanded an 
age of its own, the last ten thousand years would not have been detached 
from the million preceding them. 

In order to understand the physical world mankind was to inherit it is 
necessary to look back over the W'hole seventy million 3rears of the Cenozoic. 
This, the era of recent life, not only, as its name indicaics, saw the evoludon 
of most of the animal spedes of the present day including man himself, but 
also the modelling of the dominant features of the condeents which were to 
have so important an influence on human history. The events of the Cenozoic 
era shaped the modem world. 

The end of the pie^'ious era, the Cretaceous Age when the great repdks 
seemed destined to remain in the ascendency, bad been a dme of mountain 
building when the Kockies and the Andes were first folded, but they tvere 
eroded away during the Eocene and Oligocene ^es which cover the first 
forty mill i on years of the Ceriozoic. Their re-elevadon towards tfadr present 
grand and craggy heights occupied the second half of the Cenozoic, culmi> 
nadng in the Pleistocene Age itself. The uplift of these great American 
ranges was accompanied by widespread volcanic activity which w'as at its 
most intense during the Miocene Age. 

The history of the Alps and Himalayas, that colossal spine of Europe and 
Asia, Is a little different and even more dramatic. During the previous era 
the zone which now supports the loftiest peaks in the world (and probably 
the loftiest peaks there have ever been on earth) was a long narrow trough 
filled by the Sea of Tethys. As early as the C^ceous Age two or three 
folds along the line of this basin made a small beginning of the Alps, but 
the first great thrust did not come until Eocene times. The Teihys basin 
persisted until the Oligocene Age when violent pressure from the south made 
great folds buckle up into the air along the line of the ancient oorthem edge 
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of Tethys. This paroxysm was repealed in the last ages of the Cenoaoic, the 
Pliocene and Pleistooene, and the once vast ocean of Tethys shrank to 
fonn the Meditcnanean as we know it. 

While the gecgraphical setting against which human hJstoiy was to be 
enacted was taking shape during the successive ages of the Cenozoic, so too 
were the bodily forms and habits of the animals man was to know, ioduding 
all those spedes which were to be: of such immense importance to him as 
his domestic slaves. The disappearance of the grwt reptiles at the end of 
the previous era and the rise of the mammals in this one has not been fully 
explained j geological changes seem hardly enough to account for so tremen¬ 
dous a revolution in the pattern of life, Certainly, however, it happened 1 in 
the ^rlier half of the Cenozoic the mammals achieved great variety and 
strength, Many of them, notably the dephants, dtanoiheres and rhinoceroses 
bad almost as great a physical exuberance as the repdles before them, carrying 
strange excesses of tusk, fang and bom. One of the rhinoceroses attained a 
length of twenty-five feet and stood eighteen feet at the shoulder, the largest 
warm-blooded creature ever to have imposed its bulk upou the earth. This 
monster was still flourishing in the Miotsne Age, the period when, as we 
shall see, the fknily of the primates, fiom which man was to emerge, began 
the most vigorous phase of its evolutioti. 

One very significant trend marks the whole course of evolution during 
this so-called Age of the Mammals: the trend towards larger brains. Though 
much better provided rhan the huge, witless dinosaurs, the early mammals 
had much smaller brains in relation to their body size than have most 
modem spedes, That is certainly one of the reasons why so many of 
the groups of animals which shot up to achieve such spectacular bodily 
forms during this age had vanished or left only a few scattered survivors 
long before its end. From this point of view man and the primates merely 
continued a movement generally characteristic of the mammals m Cenozoic 
times. 

Of the which were fated to be domesticaied by man and therefore 

to share in hi< dominance of the modem world, the fam ily of the Bovidae is 
by fk the most important, induding as it does cattle, sheep and goats. It 
also includes the bison, musk-ox and antelopes which were to be of importance 
to man during the hunting stages of his history. The Bovidae were m Old 
World group, the earliest known representatives emerging only in the 
Miocene Age but diversifying very fast during the succeeding Pliocene and 
attaining approxumtely their present forms during the Pleisiocene period. 
It was during this last phase that a few of them, notably the bison and 
musk-ox, made their way from Asia into bJorth America. In contrast with 
this family, whose lasting significance in human afiairs cannot be csaggeraied, 
the horses and camels were both New World groups, appearing as linie 
beasts no more than a foot high early in the Cenozoic era. The modem type 
of horse had evolved from the original three- and four-toed spedes of 
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Eohippxfi by ihe beginning of the Plnstoceoe, but then mtaccoiiniabty died 
out in North America at the dme of the last gla eiari on- as it bad in the mean'* 
dme spread into Eurasia (reversing the route of the bovids), the horse was 
able CO complete its migration round the world when reintroduced into its 
homeland by the Spanish conquerors. The history of the camp^ was very 
much the same except that it survived in America rather laterj while recent 
attempts to reintroduce it have been unsuccessfiil. 

As for the dog, the first species to enter the sers-ice of man, the 
jackals and wolves' from which the domesdc forms were to be bred, bad 
established their identity by the mid-Cenozoic times. 

Most of the species of the modem fiom and fauna of our plani»T bad evolved 
by the end of the Pleistocene f^od. But although most of the living forms 
hnow were already present in this period, very many ancient species died 
out during its successive glacial phases, while certain cold-loving animak 
like the famous woolly rhinoceros and mammoth became after the 

last retreat of the ice. No doubt many of these failures were caused by the 
gladations, some ‘old-& 5 hioncd’ species having become too to be 

able to imgrate before the advancing ice and make the adaptation necessary 
for survival. Nevertheless there seems very little doubt that some animal^ 
were pushed towards exfinedOD by man himself, for weU before the cud of 
Plds^cnc rimes our PalaeoUthic forebears had, as we shall see, become 
formidable hunters whose weapons, traps and organized drives were already 
far more deadly thau the natural armature of the beasts. Evidence for this 
theory is provided by differences which have been noticed between the Old 
World and j^erica. In the continents of the Old World where our kind 
were slowly increasing their skiU as hunters during the whole Pldstocene 
Age, exrincdons occur evenly spread throughout its couRej in America, on 
the other hand, we find spedes disappearing in much laigcr numbers during 
and after the last glaciation, the dme when man first penetrated the New 
World, It seems, then, that already by fifty thousand years ago, man was 
b^inning to make a mark in the world out of natural propordon to his still 
vety modest uumbers. 

Before wc can advance to a discussion of the emetgence of mag and t hes e 
early p^es of his history when he bt^ to make the power of his 
felt, it is necessary to consider the climadc background, and paidcularly that 
of the Pleistooene period with its violent fluctuadons, 

^^le, as has b^ shown, the flora and fauna give the whole 
eta its unity, the ^*niadc conditions show no such coniinuity. The era b<^n 
with some drop in average temperature, but already half-w^ through its 
first penod, the Eocene, the earth was returning towards the warmth of the 
previous, Mesozoic, era, though it was never fully recovered. During the 
later Eocene and the Oligoi^e times much of Europe and of North America 
was clothed with sul^tropical forest such as now only flourishes in moist 
lowlaDds and low latitudes; palms and alligators, for example^ are repre- 
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scatadvc of the coadidof^ ac that dme in the state of Dakota. Ten:ipcracc 
forest dommated by giant redwoods with dedduous trees such as chit and 
beech could grow as far north as Alaska, Greenlarid^ Spitzbergen and 
northern Siberia. 

Not only was the climate much wanner and milder, but it was far more 
uniform it is today; on land surfaces which seldom rose above the 
gtndc, rounded hiUs, there could be none of the rain'-drenched slopes or 
lee^sidc deserts created by mountain ranges. 

Ehiring the Miocene Age a slight cooling was already appanent^ with the 
temperate and sub-tropical belts oontraoing towards the equator^ and this 
became mote pronounc^ in the Pliocene before culminating in the devastating 
freezes of the PIdsioccnc Age, We have seen that these later phases of the 
Cenozoic were marked by htanJe upheavals of the earth's crust, and 
there seems no question that the newly formed mountains contributed 
to the development of glacial conditions. Comparable upheavals preceded 
the Permian gladadon of two hundred milUon years before. Glaciers 
forming at high altitudes, and fed by the increased predpitadon encouraged 
by mountain ranges would flow downwards to form piedmont glaciers 
on the slopeSj which would in turn spread and compact into extensive 
EoMheets, often growing thick enough to coalesce with the mounialn ice^ 
sheets on the summits and so bury entire ranges. Once this ice-building 
process has begtin^ it gains an impetus of its own: duck icc drops the mean 
temperature and through adding to land height further increases the snowfall 
necessary to nourish the glaciers^ furthermore, the sur&ce of the ice-sheets 
throws back ^ more of the sun^s h^ than does a land surface, thus losing 
it to the earth. It has been t^cukted that while ice-free country loses no 
more than zd per cent of solar radiation in this way* an ice-sheet will reflect as 
much as 8 o per cent back into space. 

Nevertheless, the folding of the Alps, Himalayas, Rockies and other great 
mountain masses cannot done account for the Pleistocene glactatioELs. This 
Is suffidendy proved by thdr inteimicicnoe. The irTeguiariris in the rate of 
mountain building do not correspond in any way with the warm intervals 
which divided the period into several disDnet gladal periods. It would seem, 
too, that the rate of fluctuadon is far too rapid to be caused by canh move- 
meoL Many difTcrenc theories have been advanced and sdll find support, 
but there is now a feirly wide acceptance of the view that the second main 
factor causing the gladations was reduedons in the amount of solar radiation 
reaching the earth's surface. 

There is no evidence other than the glaciers for a dedinc in the amount of 
solar heat reaching the earth at this dme; but as minor fluctuadons have bcM 
recorded m recent times, it is quite possible chat the PldstDcenc may have 
been subjected to major ones^ Thus In all probability the spdis of intense 
cold which played so great a pan during the tiine of man^s emergence and 
first steps towards culcure were due to a combination of uplifts in the eaith^s 
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cnist wilh lemporary (and uncitplamed) weakening in the heat of the sun’s 
rays at the earth’s surface.* 

Whether or not this dual explanation of the Pleistocene glacratiAns: is the 
correct onCi they played so important a part in buman developmcot through¬ 
out the world that it is absolutely necessary to look at them in some detail, 
studying not only the glaciated areas but also the regions beyond them 
where the diniatic changes that went wth variations in temperature were as 
significant if less spectacular. It seems legidmaie to begin with the European 
regiou as this is where research began and where knowledge is sail very mu ch 
greater than it is in Asia. In America, where research is rapidly overtakbg 
the European start, the facts axe of far less importanoc to us as man himself 
arrived on the same at so late a date. Afiica is of the utmost interest but, as 
it was hardly affected by actual gladadon, its turn must come later. 

The etact point in the geological record at which to open the Pleistocene 
I^iod has disputed. Here it is assumed to begin with the first indica¬ 
tions of glaciation and by the appearance of the modem horse (JSquus)^ the 
elephants, ca mels and men. As for its subdivision, the Lower Fldstocene 
is held to last until the end of the first inter-glacial, the Middle nmi i the 
end of the third gladadon, while the Upper Flcistooene covers the last 
inter-gladal and gladal phases. 

The recognition that the drop in temperature of Pleistocene timiK. 
continuous but divided into se\'eral gladations separated by periods of 
warmer dimate was first made in Europe. There four cold phases were 
detected which, under the Alpine titles of Gimz, Mindel, Riss and Wurm, 
have become a classic system providing a basis of comparison fat the rest 
of the world. The third, Riss, glaciation l^■as probably the most extensive of 
all, and certainly greater than the last. The Wiirm ghdation, however, had 
four distinct maxima with slightly warmer conditions intervening. In many 
regions, as will appear, evidence for the ^rliest, Gunz, glaciation is exiguous 
or still lacking, but in general there is no doubt that the fourfold glaciatiou 
was a world-wide phenomenon affecting both nonhem and southern 
hemispheres and causii^ a shift in the rain belts that brought corresponding 
wet phases to lower iatitudes. Thus vfhcrev'cr they were living the men who 
were building up their Palaeolithic cultures during the Pleistocene Age 
were affected by this periodic fteezir^ of their planet, often being forced 
into slow migrations and sometimes finding wide areas iiaK ita KU ^^hfeh 
under warmer conditions would be dry or desert. 

In every glaciation the pattern of the ice formation was much the same 
though vmious in ei^t. In Europe the main kc-shcet started in the 
Scandinavian mountains and spread asymmetrically, with a tnurh greater 
reach to e^t where the southern edge reached 48^ N, and farther north 
met the Siberian ioe-shccc, on the west it pushed some two hundred miles 
«^s the North Sea bed (then dry or with shallow waters) before convetpijg 
with the British glaciers. It is possible that this blocking of the North Sea 
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diverted the Rhine to the west where it formed the vaiky which has since 
become the Straits of Dover. 

Owing to its asymmetrical growth, the centre and thickest part of the 
Scandinavian ice-sheet crept eastward from the mountain crests untii it 
stood over the r^on of the present Gulf of Bothnia. At this point it accumu¬ 
lated to the thickness of ten thousand feetj while at its greatest estent it 
covered well over two mill i on stjuare miles. This was only one ice^heei out of 
man y- ft i; not dMcult 10 scc how thc locking up of so vast a bulk of water 
would reduce the volume of the oceans throughout the world, even while 
in some areas the tr emen dous weight of ice temporarily depressed the land 
surfaces on which it rested, 

To the south of this ice-shcct with its vast almost unbroken stretches of 
dazzling white the other highlands of Europe gencrawd their own glaciers 
w'hich spread out more or less widely from their s umm its j thus the Pyieuecs, 
Apennines and Carpathians carried considerable gladcrs, while the Alps, 
where both height and predpitadon were grater, came near to being cloaked 
by a true mountain ice^hecc. This Alpine ice covered eleven thousand stjuare 
miles and attained thc astonishing thicfciess of fifteen thousand feet. As fiir 
Britain, it fonned a smaller version of Scaadina™ with glaciers centred on 
the mountainous areas of Scotland, northern England, Wales and Ireland. 
During the later gladadons the British ice-sheet met the Scandinavian 
roughly along the eastern coasts of the island from the Orkneys to Eaai 
Anglia f during the Gunz and Mindel glaciations, however, the Scandinavian 
ico-shcet had greater thrusting power and invaded eastern, and even central, 
England. 

In northern Germany and other parts of central Europe glacjarions corre¬ 
sponding to the last three of the Alpine system have been identified (and 
named the Elstcr, Saale and Wanhe)j there is Utile doubt that an earUct 
(pre-Elsier) cold period must have eidstcd there, but proof of it is still 
insufficienL The situation is very much thc same in European Russia, with 
three glacial phases recognized and a more andent one inferred. 

Xjke northern Europe^ northern Asia supported vast ioe^bects^ one, 
extending from the Urals to the present islands of Novaya and Severnaya 
Zcmbla and down to thc Byrranga mountains of the TaimjT Peninsula and 
the Putoranas, at its peatest (probably during the third gladal period) 
covered as much as 1,600,000 square nules. However, because ihe smw 
precipitation was less, it was vet)' much thinner than the Scandinavian 
sheet} it never seems to have reached more than 2,300 feet, a thickness^ which 
left its mountain ranges partially uncovered. Otiser mountainous regions of 
Siberia, the Central Siberian Plateau, the Baikal and Altai Mountains, had 
their ow'u glacial centres, and the mountains of north-eastern Siberia 
nourished a complex system of ice-cap, piedmont and valley glaciers. 

In general, although thc wastes of Siberia have hardly enrauraged modem 
man to devote much time to thc study of their glacial history, there seems no 
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reason to doul>t that the sequence of events Has much the ■tamf as ui 
northern Europe> although considerable difference in predpttadon may 
have caused r^ona] divergencies. It seems certain, however, that there as 
farther w«t the last (Worm) glaciation was kss severe and extensive rhan 
the third. 

On the more southern half of the Astatic continent information is sfimprinmf 
even scantier. Indeed here we have one of the few patches of the earth's crust 
not jret My penetrated by Homo sapiensi there arc ranges in its vast hi ghlonff 
core which have hardly been explored, much less geologically studied. The 
exceptional height and mass of its mountains naturally caused the formation 
of glaciers in much lower latitudes than would otherwise have been affected. 
In the Caucasus, where at present only two cold phases have hppn dis- 
dn^hed, glaciers stretched unbroken for four hundred miles. In the 
main mountain mass where the three mighty prongs of the Himalayas, the 
K’unlun Shan and the T'ien Shan mountains unite in the Famiis and 
extend westward as the Htndu ICush, from three to four glaciations are now 
recognized. In the Pamirs the gladations were intpnspj though limited to 
valley and piedmont glaciers with no true mountain ice-sheetj in the Hima¬ 
layas four gladadons have been established, but as the last two probably 
both correspond with the Wurm, the earliest of the Alpine sequence is 
either absent or unrecognized. In Kashmir and the Punjab, where careful 
studies have been made, three Pleistocene phases can be dk r ingiiishe d , of 
whi^ the older and middle may be idendJicd with the first and second 
glacials and inter-glacials in the Himalayas and the latest with the third and 
fburth. 

If this patchwork account of the Old World is fitted together, it will be 
seen that in each of the Pleistocene gladations, ic&'Shcets covered great parts 
of the northern tenitories of Europe and Asia down to about ladtnde 
So^-eo" chough with considerable breaks; farther south the mountain ranges 
and plateaux which emboss the condnents from Switzerland to rhina formed 
their own icy islands, large or small, where predpitadon was sometimes 
enough to build thick icc-shoeis which buried the mountain that ^vc them 
birth, sometimes only suffident to fill the valleys and cover the slopes with 
gladers. Wc can now turn to North America to find very much the «^gtnp 
glacial events, although there they could have no effect on hiiingn history 
undl towards their end. 

Just M in Europe a vast ice-sheet building up from the Scandinavtan 
mountains spread undl it coalesced with the smaller one bom of the British 
uplands, so in North America an eastern ice-sheet (the Laurendde) origi¬ 
nating in the mountains of Baffin and Ellesmere Islands, coastal Labrador 
and east Quebec thrust westward until it met a smaller one (the Cbrdilletan) 
formed by predpiiation on the western ranges. At its largest the Laurendde 
sheet covered more than four and three-quarter million square miles, 
probably extending far enough eastward to join with the Greenland ict. 
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Along its western edge where jt met ics ndgbbour along the eastern side of 
the Rockies and jammed the valley gladers, ice must have piled into huge 
anfl probably unstable masses. The Cordilleran icO'Sheet was itself at its 
most extensive and thick in the region of British Columbia. 

TTic fourfold division of Ice Ages has now been recognized in Noith 
America as in Europe j they have beoi named the Nebrasfcanj Kansani miooian 
and Wisconsin, and scent to correspond quite closely with the Alpine sysicni. 
Like the Wiirm gladation the Wisconsin has been subdivide 4 the Iowan 
marking its climax and the Tazewell, Cary and Alankato (or Valdeis) repre¬ 
senting minor readvanocs of the ice, From Cary times the retreat of tlw ice 
towards its present limits was fairly rapid. As in Europe, the second inter¬ 
glacial was the longest and the third the shortest (about one hundred and 
twenty thousand yeats)j in none of them was the climate very much warmer 
ihan at present. Alaska was gtadaied only in its mountain regions so that the 
coast of the P fring Sea remained passable during the final gladation, and 
soon after the Iowan dlmaic a corridor opened along the cast side of the 
Rockies on the former line of the earlier junction of the Laurentidc and 
Cordilleran icc-sheets. Thus a route was open from the easy line of access 
across the Bering Straits from Siberia; the straits ificmselves, whi^ even 
today are no more than fifty miles wide and very shallow, would disappear 
with an increase in land level relative to the sea of only one hundred and 
fifty feet. Such a shift would link Alaska with Siberia by a broad plain offering 
graying as good as the long grass of the present Alaskan Plain. That animals 
such as the mammoth, bison and antelope entered America m later Pleistocene 
by a laud-bridge of kmd is ocrtaiiL 

While in the northern hemisphere the courinents were wdghted down by 
many million square mil es of ice, in the southern the drops in temperaturc 
which wc have attribute to the lessening of solar heat must have led to a 
considerable spread of sea ice, but the gladal history of this ocean hemisphere 
passed with little trace and is of almost no concern in the dcvclopm^t of 
man , There was a growth of glaciers in the Andes and in the mountains of 
New Zealand and Australia. 

What are of very great significance for this development are the changes 
of climate which were the counterpm of the Ice Ages in r^ons of lower 
larinide not directly affected by glacUdon. The existence of ^ ice-fields 
caused a shift in the bdi of rain-bearing westerlies, the cyclonic storms, of 
some fifteen degrees towards the south in the northern hemisphere and 
towards the north in the southern hemisphere. So it was that Africa, the 
Mediterranean, Asia Minor, central Asia and north Onna, the south-w^t 
of the United States, and southern South America experienced 
periods corresponding with the glaciations of higher laticiidcs. T^ re^ty 
of these shifts in the rain belt is shown mainly in the swelling of rivers, m a 
rise in existing lake kvds and the filling up of basins now dry, and in the 
spread of vegetation in many areas rajw desert. Thus the Caspian and Aral 
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Seas wctc uniied as wcie the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov; at some &fteen 
hundred feet above its present level, the Dead Sea attained a length of two 
hundred miles. In northern Africa there were lakes in the Fayuin and Rbarga 
basins, now dry depressions, and many more and larger lakes in Kenya and 
Abyssinia. Although there was a marked increase in rainfall in the Sahaia 
and Kalahari desects and much of the northern part of the Sahara area was 
able to support vegetation and animal life, desert tracts remained throughout 
the pluvial periods.? In the dry parts of North America there were lakes 
in basins such as the Bonneville, now completely parched. Australia, too, was 
to some extent affected by pluvid conditions j Lake Eyre, for example, 
attained ten times its present size. 

Glaciation had one other result which inSuenced the life of man and hb 
fellow-creatures, and in particular thrir migrations. The volume of water 
locked up in glaciers and ice-shects can lower the ocean leveb of the world, 
It has been calculated that at the height of the greatest gladation of Pleistocene 
TimfMt the sea^-Icvd may have fallen up to four hundred feet, while during the 
last (Wium) gradation it fell by well over two hundred. Should the present 
remaining ice-caps melt (as they show some signs of doing) the oceans might 
rise by as much as one hundred and sbtty-five feet, though it would probably 
be less. 

Such considerable falls in sea-levd during the Ice Ages undoubtedly led 
to the emergence of land-bridges between areas now isolated, enabling men 
and anlmftk m move freely between them. A bridge lining Alaska with 
Siberia has already been mentioned; others may hare united Japan with the 
mainland of Siberia, Tasmania and New Guinea with Australia, while 
Borneo, Java and Sumatra are all likely to have been made one with Malaya 
by the exposure of the Sunda Shelf. There is archaeolo^cal and zoological 
evidence (p. 72) to suggest that the Celebes and PhUippines W'ere linked 
with the Asiatic mainland not through the Sunda Shelf group, but northward 
through Formosa, Among many other lesser effects of lowered sea-leveb was 
the emergieuce of a land-bridge between England and western Europe; this 
probably took place during each Ice Age, the last severance having occurred 
some eight thousand years 

Looking back to the million years of the Pleistocene, then, we can see the 
w'hole surface of our planet swept by a slow climatic pulse. Four times colossal 
icfritaps with their slow, hardly visible flow crept farther and far±er south¬ 
ward, while every considerable mountain mass, some of them sdli being lifted 
up to greater heights, supported its own glacial system, and the great rain 
bdts convoged lowa^ the Equator, bringing grass and other vegetarion in 
their wake. Four times, after holding their own for thousands of years, the 
ice-sheets and gladeis began to weaken, and year by year contracted, 
advancing less far cadi winter and retreating farther every summer. As they 
dwindled they Icfi behind them the massive banks and ridges of moraine, 
the wide spreads of clay and gravel, the spreads of wind-borne loess, the 
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smootli, planed faces of striated rod! which were their to the lands 

man was to inherit and to cultivate. 

With each of these climatic pulsations we have also to envisage a world’ 
wide migration of plant and animal life. If the ^lod ^ too short for the 
eyolutitm of new species, those which had come mio bdng during the earlier 
Cenozoic era w'erc obliged to shift territories with the ebb and flow of the 
ice. Such instability of environment made a stem tests ^d very many of the 
less adaptable spedcs, failing to meet it, became extinct. One among the 
mammals, the most adaptable of all, may have been profoundly affeaed by 
the forced migratioiis that made him move to and fro between Europe an 
A&i(3s between northern Asia and the south. During the miUion years of 
the Pleistocene, man had become possessed of die rudiments of culcm^^ 
and the challenge of new surroundings and encounters with strangers of his 
own spedes with habits and equipment differing fiom his own may have 
done much to stimulate his growing mental powers. ^ 

This chapter on the natural background of human history must be con¬ 
cluded by an account of the last retreat of the ioc and the establishment of 
the present geographic and climatic conditions which, though ^ey are snl] 
in fact slowly fluctuating, appear, to our naturally short-tenn dew, to make 
the stable background to our modem world. The paticm of tundra and 
forest, of grassland and rain forest or jungle, the courses of the cyclomc 
storms and the monsoons, the direction of tides pd cunents, have plaj-cd a 
leading part in influencing the distribution of civilizations, the movemmte 
of men, the material basis and some part of the nature of the cultures which, 

taken all together, form the subject of this history. ... r . 

The ics^ we have seen, retreaied gradually after the chmax of the 
last glaciation, and this retreat was interrupted by several halts or 
rcadvanccs. In northern Europe where the sequence has been most care^y 
studied, there were four of these checks, of which the flist, the Brandcn- 
burgian, was the most considerable. It was followed by the Pomcmnum, 
The Scasian and the Bothnian, each bdng named after the r^on where the 
edge of the icc^heets stood at the dme of the check or advance, pere appears 
to have been a similar sequence of «‘ents in North America, but it to not 
vet been proved whether it synchronized exactly with the European Dun^ 
the whole period marked by these coldw s^Us our planet was snl! m the 
grip of the last Ice Age with a climate which in the present temperate r^ons 
varied from sob-arcric to arctic whUe the rain belt crossed norjern Afna 
and south-west Asia. After the Bothnian advance, however, which can be 
dated to about 10,000 to 8000 BC, there was a steady nse m aver^ t^- 
peratures during the pre-Boreal phase, follow^ by a more rapd and 
one during the succeeding Boreal and Adanac climauc penods. In Atlannc 
times The dry continental climate of the Boreal gave way to moisi« couth- 
dons in Europe with westerlies bringing much gnaicr bumidr^ ^m t^ 
ocean; within it ftll-s the period known as the climancoptimum,lasung from 
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about 4000 to 2000 BC, when the aveiage icmpcrature was several degrees 
warmer than at the present day and the arctic ktops seem 10 have dwindled 
almost to vanishing point. There is clear evidence for this cRcepdonal rise in 
temperature in regions as far apart as the Bering and Magellan Straits and 
New T^landj although the degree of humidity varied with the position 
in relation 10 the rain-bearing ocean winds. Unquestionably then^ this brief 
warm spell, as much as the glaciations themselves, was of world-wide extent 
and is therefore iikdy to have been due to an increase in solar radiation. 

During Boreal tunes the present temperate zones began to be more 
heavily forested, conifers spreading where before there had been birch or 
the dwarf vegetation of the tundra; with the warm, moist Atlantic conditions 
the great deciduous forests of oak, elm, lime and other broad-leaved trees 
their greatest density and extent, while the cotiiferous forests 
retreated before them towards the north. With the slight worsening of 
climate which occurred during the later sub-Boreal and sub-Atlantic times 
(we are still enjoying a sub-Atlantic climate), the deciduous forests bad 
already passed their heyday even before our own spedcs began its onslaught 
upon them to win arable and pasture land for the new famuDg economy. 

The natural conditions of the Boreal and Atlantic phases are of special 
concern because it was during these millennia, from 7000 to 2500 EC, that 
man w3$ fi Tchangiflg; the hunting life that he had shared with so many other 
for the need to dominate nature that went with his initiation as 
a farmer. Indeed, wdl before the close of Adanlic times he had advanced 
10 full civilization in south-west Asia, north-west India and the Nile 
valley, vvhile farmiTi g had spread westward throughout Europe and eastward 
(mtennittcndy) to northern China. In this context it must be remembered 
that while 4000-2000 bc has been recognized as the climatic optimum in 
the temperate zone, this is a biased assessment of a period that brought 
harsh cauditions to some areas in drier latiruds as the rain belt shtiled 
northward. It is probable that while the desiccation of northern Africa and 
south-west Asia had already gone fer enough during Boreal times to b^n 
to drive and human populations towards the valleys and moister 

uplands, rbk general trend was complicated by local variations. In north 
i^ca, for instance, there is evidence for a temporarily wetter phase 
particularly affecting the west and south Sahara round about the founh 

rraillmnium BC. 

During the whole of the glacial retreat there was wide fluctuation in the 
relative height of land and ses. At first the release of a great volume of water 
caused the sea-level to rise throughout the world but this was followed, 
much more locally, by a rising of land suifeccs as the earth’s crust responded 
gradually to its lelease fiom the weight of ice. These two contrary forces 
fluctuations in levels varying widely from one area to another, even 
within rcUtively small re^ons. They are recorded today in many parts of 
the w'orld in raised beaches and submerged forests or other drowned land 
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sui&ces. The series of ups and downs has been mosi cssctly studied in the 
Baltic wbere^ after the zeleasc of an icc-dammicd Jake corresponding with 
the Seaman advance, the water rose above the present level to form the 
YoMia Sea. Recovery of the land during pre-Boteal and Boreal times resulted 
in the fonnadou of the Ancylus lake, with Denmark and the southern part 
of the Scandinavian peninsula united to cut it off from the North Sea. In 
the Atlantic period further melting and other faoors led to another rise in 
relative sea-levels in the Littoiina Sea which can be dated from about 
5ocx>-2000 BC. Since then the levels have adjusted themselves gradually to 
those of the present Baltic. 

By the b eginning of the Atlanric period all the major climatic and 
geographical changes resulting from the vast reduction in earth's burden 
of ice had taken place; there were to be many more small changes, but 
broadly the nma^ing variety of scene and condition which man was to 
ev p loj T on the surfricc of Ids planet was already established. The jungle 
was there for the pygmy, the ice-floes for the Eskimp, and between these two 
extremes easier condidons ofiEered the possibility of high dvilizadou. We 
can follow the main paaem as a series of zones endrding the eairth on dther 
side of the Equator, abho u gh owing to the clustering of the coudnents in the 
northern hemisphere and the watery nature of the southem, most attendon 
must be focused on the north. If cliimte were determined entirely by the 
sun, these belts would follow one another with steady nuifontuty, and 
would correspond more or less exactly on either side of the Equator. Happily, 
however, we have inherited an earth on which land surfaces are quite 
unevenly distributed and of uneven height and with its waters and atmo¬ 
sphere sdrred by currents both vigorous and various. These powerful agents 
of irregularity combine to create a physical chmate diverging widely from 
what would have been determined by solar radiarion alone. Thus, for 
fttample^ the warm, mild and moist peninsula of Cornwall is on the same 
ladtude as the near-tundra condidons of notthem Newfoundland on the 
one band and the Gobi desert cm the other. 

So cutting acros the broad zones there are oceanic and littoral climates, 
continental and mountain climates. Again, all ^cse vanables, with the added 
one of soil, have a stropg influence on vegetarion, so that the oonespoudenEe 
bctw'een the broad dimadc and vegetarional zones is very erratic, particularly 
in those humanly all-impoitaot ladtudes between the extremes of heat and 
cold. 

Nevertheless, the andent conception of five great zones has its validity, 
and it is worth rctpgnizing the Torrid zone round the equatorial girth of 
our planet (in &ct the hottest ladtude is io“ N), followed by the pair of 
Temperate zones tying between the Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn 
and the Arcdc Circlfs, and the pair of Frigid zones capping the globe 
beyond the Arctic If to this solar dimadc system we add the 

factors of the mo r m ons overgrown size and lofty mountain core of the 
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Eurasiatic coatments and the dopiiDniit ninds, we giaia some under¬ 
standing of the main pattern of dimate and vegetation against which 
human bistoiy has been played (Map I). 

The wind systems, then, must be emmlned before the zones themselves 
arc traversed. The essential distinction is between the latitudes dominated 
by the trade winds and those dominated by the westerlies and the cyclonic 
storms. The equatorial belt Itself is generally calm and windless, the territoty 
of the doldrums, but from io‘ to 30° to the north of it the nor^-cast trades 
blow steadily, while from o'* to 25^ to the south the south-east trades take 
charge. Within these two vast zones, therefore, the cast coasts of the con¬ 
tinents, particularly if they are bold or mountain-lined, tend to be well 
watered while the west coasts and even the central areas are dry or desert. 
This is the explanation of the deserts that run right to the coast in South 
A&ica (the Kakhaii) and central Chile, and of the aridity of Western 
Australia. The most striking exception is in India where a south-west 
monsoon supen'enes to bring abundant moisture to the west coast. 

To the north and south of the trades He the latitudes of the westerlies, 
where the rule is reversed and west coasts tend to be wet and rasi ones dry. 
Indeed, as the westerlies cany the cydonic storms, they are far wetter than 
the trades, and such high or mountainous coasts as those of Bridsh Columbia, 
Ireland and southern Chil e have some of the highest rainfalls found outside 
the tropics. The contrast between the w'etness of the southern Andes and 
the dcsen of the northern mokes the dearest possible demonstration of the 
contrary influence of trades and westerlies. 

Having token account of the main factors other than the sun w'hich control 
dimate we are ready to examine the zones in order, generalizing so far as 
is permissible about thdr climates and vegetation and the opportunities 
these offer to man and beasL Be ginning at the centre, we find in the equatorial 
belt itself a region little disturbed by winds and with practically no sfaitonai 
variation, where the power of the sun is absolu te. The tropical tain forests 
grow tall and sombre, for intense heat and hea^y rain encourage the growth 
of g^ondc trees whose branches, bound with creepers, fuse into vast plat¬ 
forms of vegetation where monkeys, birds and snakes flourish in an 
upper treescape of their own; below' in the dim green twilight only insects 
find ideal conditions. There are no large animals, and the human history of 
the Congo and Amazon basins, the west coast of central Atiica, Sumatra 
and Borneo is snfltdcnt proof that the rain forests do nothing to encourage 
man to activity, of either body or mind. 

On either side of the cquatodal zone, these forests tend to give way to 
jungle of a less impenetrable kind. The heat is sdU tropical, but the humidity 
less; grass and shrubs mingle with the trees and the sonligl^ is not alrngotinT 
shut out. Many of the andeni and less adaptable spedes of nnimfl i such as 
the elqjhant, hippopotamus and the great apes have managed to survive in 
small numbers in these regions where competition is not too great. Man has 
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lived among these jtingles sometimes in case but seldom with much cultural 
disdncUon. 

In the succeeding zones park conditions prevail in highland regions and 
savannah on the plains. In the southern zone conditions of this t3fpc occur 
in parts of Brazil^ Uruguay and Par^uay^ then in Angola, the Rhodesias 
and Bechuanaland. One mi gh t justihably indvide in this category the partly 
grass-cos'ered alluvial plains of eastern Australia. In the northern zone they 
occupy much of Venezuela and Guiana and are found at their most charaC'' 
teristic in A&ica in the vast belt that crosses the Sudan and Ab>'ssuiia. This 
kind of country, at least before man invented the sporting rifle, often 
supported mammatian life at its finest and most spectacular. 

To the north of this open and fairly dry region, r ainfa ll dwindles to almost 
nothing in the tropical deserts which stretch across Africa and Arabia from 
the A tlanti c to the Sed Scai in the southern h emis phere tropical desert is 
prevalent only in central Australia, In the Kalahari area of South Africa and 
in a strip of the South American coast. Nearly condnuous with the belt of 
African and Aiabian desert, but mountainous and in colder bdtudes to the 
nonh, arc the almost equally immense though more broken coudnencal 
deserts of central Asia where the winter climate b intensely cold, A com¬ 
parable desert covers much of New Mexico and Arizona and parts of 
California, Colorado and Utah in the south-W'cst of the United States, These 
Gondnenial deserts owe their aridity not to lying in ladtudes of great heat 
but to their dbtance fro'm rain-bearing ocean winds, and often to lying in the 
lee of mountain ranges which catch the precipitation and form these desert 
‘rain shadows'. While the tropical dcsetts are normally quite uninhabitable 
by man or beast except where there are underground water supplies, the 
cxintinental deserts often carry enough scrub and tough grasses to be able 
to nourish sparse flocks and herds. 

North of the deserts the pattern for a time becomes more broken, A 
narrow bdt of what b now poor grassland follows the southern shore of the 
Mediterranean, tfarnugb Falesdne (with a westward extension back Into Asia 
Minor), Syria and Mesopotamia to run along the Asiatic littoral north of 
the Red Sea, and so on to tnden out with the Indus valley. The beasts which 
in a natural state grazed thb poor pasture verging on the desert were the 
wild ass and <^me 1 . On the many limestone uplands adjoining, hown-cr, such 
as the Iranian plateau, where more park-like conditions prevail, wild sheep 
were native. Here, too, grew the wild grasses ancestral to our cultivated 
ocreab. This strip of grassland and limestone park country is of extraordinary 
importance in the history of man. 

Much of thb territory can be accepted as sub-tropical, as b also the 
otherwise very different neighbouring r^on of the Mediterranean basin. 
Although they have nearly all been deaied by the many great peoples that 
have flourished round this most famous inland sea, ei’ergreen forests once 
covered much of the area with its many peninsulas and islands . Trees such 
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as the ilex, bay and olive with their deep roots and leaves designed to reduce 
evaporation arc able to withstand the hot and dry summers which disturb 
an otherwise modemte dimate. These Mediterranean lands (which have a 
near oounterpart in a small region round the Cape in South AfHca and in 
California) arc ideally suited to man, supporting in abundance the fruit, 
fiowcis, oil, nuts and domcstic wnimaU —to say nothing of the vines — ^that 
bring most ddight. 

Moving northward from the subh-tropical to the temperate zone we also 
what since Boreal tim es has been the course of the westerlies, bearers 
of cyclonic storms, those spiralling disturbances that travel round the globe 
bringing violent, changeable weather with rain and veering winds. In the 
northern hemisphere they sweep over North America from British Columbia 
to New Fpgland, stotm across the Atlantic and then onwards right across 
Europe and Asia from Ireland to Japan. In the southern hemisphere their 
course lies mainly across the oceans, but they cross South America (in the 
region of the northern Argentine and Uruguay), Tasmania and New Zealand. 

The broad pathways of the cyclonic storms support different kinds of 
vegetation detemuned mainly by the position in relation to the oceans, by 
mountain barriers and by soil. In western Europe as in the eastern United 
States and central Canada, there is a natural covering of deciduous forest, 
found again in Chile, Tasmania and New Zealand, Farther from coastal 
moisture and on the light, loose soils inimi cal to dense forest, there are the 
natural grasslands such as those of the mid-western prairies in the United 
States and the great open passage-way of the steppes running from central 
Europe far eastward through southern Russia as as the Altai mountains. 
In between these sharply t»ntrastmg realms of grassland and forest there may 
be intermediate regions of parkland. 

The natural condition of this part of the temperate zone has been revolu¬ 
tionized by man Much of the grassland which was once the home of flocks 
of wild horse and cattle (in America the bison) is now given over to wheat, 
while the deciduous forests, where the pig was most at home, have been 
cleared and devoted to mixed farming, including the herds of domestic cattle 
whose ancestors were native to the grasslands. 

Moving beyond these very broken regions in the northern hemisphere we 
are once again m the latitudes of more uniform cUma tie zones. First is the 
great gloomy belt of the coniferous forests occupying the northern part of 
the temperate zone where pine, spruce and flr cloak so much of Can adia n 
North America and of Eurasia from northern Scandinavia to the Bering 
Strait. Here, alrhmgh man ceaselessly attacks the forests for lumber, he has 
not done much more to change the catural vegetation and animal life^frir 
summers m these latitudes are too short for agriculture except of a very 
specialized kind. 

Beyond the sub-arctic forests even the tough co n i fer s die out before the 
arctic cold, and we reach the extens ive belt of tundra that follows the noithcrn 
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coasts of Canada and Eurasia. Here marshy soil which even in ihe short 
summer thaws only on thesui&ce^ nourishes mosses and, in its more favour¬ 
able stretches, arctic birch and dwarf wiUow. Reindeer, raribou, musk-ox 
and other cold-loving animals that once ranged &r to the south beyond the 
Pleistocene ice-sheets, retreated with the ice and now browse the mosses of 
these desolate lands. 

While the southern hemisphere has no land surfaces to support sub-arctic 
forests and only a few exiguous patches such as Graham’s Land which mi^t 
q ualif y as tundra, both poles alike are crowned by ice-caps, which, as we 
have seen, are the survival of the Fleistoocne glaciation and are not a 
geologically normal feature of our planet. The Arctic supports polar bears, 
seal, walrus and great quantities of migrant birds rendering human life Just 
possible. The much larger Antarctic, lying so ronote &om the great con- 
tioects, was inhabited until leoenily only by seab and penguins and a few 
other sea birds; even now its human population is limited to a few observant 
sdentists. 

Here then, in rough outline arc the principal dimatic zones that band 
our earth &om the Equator towards the poles ; k is a survQf which ignors 
countless local regional differences that have had a power^ inhuesce on 
the cultural tone and well-being of human populations. Nevertheless, it gives 
some idea of the main controls which environment exercised on the develop¬ 
ment of man, here offering him opponunides, there imposing burdensome 
handicaps. Environment does not determine cultures or the fortune of 
peoples; that is a view that can be held only by those whose ri^d minds 
habitually ignore everything that cannot be pinned down by natural laws. 
One cannot even be sure of the outcome of opportunity and handicap: for 
example, the inhabitants of tropical jungles seem to have found the necessities 
of life so abundant and easily won that they made no effort to advance their 
culture, w'hilc on the other hand the energetic enterprise of many hard-pressed 
mountain peoples is well known. 

Without erring towards determinism, however, no one can deny the idea 
of natural condidons as a limidug factor of high imporiartce. It is not by 
chance chat nearly all die crudal achievements in the history of andent 
dvUkations took place within the temperate zone of the northern hemisphere. 
While the growth of art, religion, sdenoe and philosophy cannot be absolutely 
prohibited by an entdronment as that of, say, lime-hadng plants may be, 
neverdieless there are many settings in which it is never likely to reach its 
highest development. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER I 

I. Th« oriKia of the dog domeniiaTcd duriog ilie Mewlitliic bm not m been fuUf ptoten. 

Its naoesiry mun be traced b«St Mnioiig CflJBdffl m life narreww jense CgtniH fiinu s. jtr.), 

wdses and jadcsls. Aceofdlag to Borauiedi *thcre uv tbe gmHH diScultiei in 
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ihs different fonru within this uid In aublMiins the cmmecdiDfu between the 

diffmnr $p«de 9 . Opinioas vatv on the estent va whidi the lai:^-nicd Nwdic 
Bud JaduJs proper were related the The moart lOcdy ancesion of the domcadoited 
of vaday Bie the mailrf wa!f-Hke fonnt of the with» such as the Cmi psiitpa Sykef 
ia pflrrt CTibf j which bIbo ffom the ftandpoioc of animal piycbok!i^ are beat adapted to 
dome9ticaxkln^ h Boesanedc^ 'Ueikuoff uad Frhhe^chichtc ooseter mittelcoftK 
pOuchen landwiftidiaftlicheii Numicte^ ZUckrwtgthirti^j Vol 7 p. 293. 

3^ Professor Martinet del Rio ooniidera that ii must ncvsthcless be bomc in mind that 
there is neither proof of^ nor genextl support for, the hypothesis thu ^insolaiijaa* (p* ihe 
ainoimt of sokr rsditdou rr^edoo upon the surface^ in the broad sense) is cause of 
elAdaiioA- See H. Shaplcy;^ CHmatic Evid^nCiM Goutet oFfd E 0 i£ts CCunbiidfei 

Mass.t 1553)- 

3. Frofr^sOr I>. O* Bexamki suggests that the cxlstciipc of diwts during the pluviei periodi 

may be explained by the fbsr the 'lifr^ immediately noFEh of the cquatonaJ bdf 
contributed greatly towards the deiiccatioii which produced the Sahamj Kalahari and 
Arabian deaem. See P. EL Zeuner? Dabr^ Rirr. An IntTadueiian tu Gsochr^mpkigy 
CLondon? I 95 ^)f 2C15-71. 

4. ■Culnire' la. a campki word ffiai b^ been variously defined. Two anthropolpDrpsts hffve 
suggested that cnlttire ll *the turn tmai of Jeamed behavior pattcrus which are» 
thereforej not the leaiilt of Moitogical mhentance' (Hoebd)^ or that 'culraro consists in 
■d tnuismittcd sodal karofeg'^ (Kludchohn). 

See A- L. Kroeber and C Kliid[hoh£i;K 'Culture: A Crit^ Review of Concepts and 
DeffnitionsS Peabody Museum of American Ardufiology and EthDolDgy;i Hirvarti 
Unfvetrityj Pffpmj XLVIl (i 9 S 3 )> 
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THE EVOLUTION OF MAN 


j^S we follow the history of naan, we shall find the centres of interest, 
A. A the fresh growing points, swinging from oontment to oontineni. Often 
after a period of such eminence or initiative, the r^on may lapse into 
relative unimportance, only to come to the fore iigaJn at a later time. There 
is now not very much doubt that the continent which has the first claim 
to pre'eminence is Africa.* Although it is too soon for final judgement, 
recently gathered evidence suggests that the earliest hominids emerged there, 
the earliest tool-making men, and perhaps, though by no means so probably, 
the earliest representatives of our own species, Hottio sapiem, 

Man, the unique animfll with whose subsequent achievements and failures 
these volumes arc concerned, belongs to the order of the Fiimates, which 
he shares with the tree shrews, lemurs, taisiers, monkeys and apes. To 
follow his emergence, then, we shall be following the main fine of Primate 
evolution £tom the tree shrew up to the super-^mily of the Hominoidae, 
to which man is assigned together with his nearest surviving kin, the 
anthropoid apes—chimpanzee, gorilla, orang-utan and gibbon. Although in 
following such an evolutionary line we legitimately illustrate it by surviving 
examples of its various stages, it has to be remembered that in fact although 
the modem species—such as the tarsiers, for example—may keep many 
primitive traits, they too have developed over the vast spans of time involved 
and may show specialized features not found in thdr early ancestors. 
Another factor which makes the tracing of such a direct fine through fossil 
forms extremely difficult is the frequency in evolutionary history with which 
a genus, family or species may branch off, run parallel with others for a 
time, and then become extinct. Again and again wc s hall find uncertainty 
as to whether a particular fossil primate is on the ancestral tine of the 
modem apes or man or whether it represents one of these unsuccessful 
offshoots. Primate evolution shows several general trends. One is the 
modification of the limbs to fir them for ^ee-ciimbiug, and later, among 
the hominids, for walking upright on the ground. The others, shown in the 
all-important development of the skull, are the enlargement of the brain 
(including an increase in the space devoted to the sense of sight, and a 
decrease in that for smell); the gradual advancement of the eyes fmm the 
side to the front of the head (allowing stereoscopic tision) and thdr enclosure 
in bone sockets; the shortening of the snout, and the forward movement 
of the opening for the passage of the spinal cord and blood vessels into the 
brain—^ihe foramen magraan —^from the extreme back of the skull to a more 
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ceatr^ position hdow it This last development was made necessary by 
the assoirtpdon of an upright stance and the consequent balancing of the 
head direrfy upon the spinal column. A rather surprising fact firmly 
established only in recent years is that among the early mcO;^ or hominids^ 
the evointion of the limbs for walking and standing upright and for free 
manipulation preceded and outstripped the evolutioa of the brain and skuIL 
The interplay between the freeing of the hand by the assumption of an 
upright carriage^ the development of acutOj stereoscopic vision and the 
growth of mental capacity presents a vital aspect of primate evolution which 
will be more folly discussed in Chapter IV. 

Our know^Icdge of these general trends derives from a scatter of fossO 
finds from many regions of the Old World. These are already considerable 
in number and rapidly increasing, yet they are still haphazard, greatly 
affected by the varying intensity of research in different areas — and in many 
instances e^Ecremely fragmentary. Moreovfsr, a complete unity of study can 
hardly be obtained; there is oertam to be some degree of insularity even 
among palaeouioldgists. Thus, as is recognized to have been true in the 
case of PitJi€C<mthr&p^s and SitfonthropiSi the tecognidon of distinct spedes 
and genera is sometimes due as much to diffcccnoes between the knowledge 
and opinions of their modem mcerpreters as to differences berween the 
bodily forms of the andent primates themselves. Yet in spite of all short¬ 
comings, and in spite of one or two major issues still in dispute, a coherent 
picture is beginning to emerge (Chart on p. 2). 

The earliest known primates were already widespread in the Eocene 
period, near the dawn of the Ccnozoic era. Their fossil remains, which have 
come to light in North America^ France and southern England, relate one 
branch to the present-day lemurs of Madagascar, and another to the East 
Indian tarsiers. They were descended from little shrew-like arboreal creamres 
which were making a hvdihood out of insect-hunting when the great reptiles 
were still dominant on earth. 

During the succeeding Oligocene period the emergence of the apes in 
Africa had already begun with Parapith^cus^ a verj.” smaU spcdcs whose teeth 
have some points in common with those of the great apes. Parapithscus w^as 
foUowed by the gibbon-like Prqpliopillt^cus^ and the evolutionary ground 
was now prepared for the great expansion and diversification of the apes 
w'hiGb was such a remarkable feature of the Alioccnc period in Africa. 

Among the early apes (or perhaps, better, proto-apes) of this time which 
wTre cither our direct ancestors or had not diverged far from the human 
stem, was ProamstJ^ a generalized spedes of monkey-like agility, which 
could dimb and leap among the trees, but w^hich might also run on all fours 
on the ground and perhaps occasionally raise itself to scamper on its hind 
legs. In many important respects, specifically in its somewhat lighter build, 
smaller caniucs and absence of the 'simian sbdT on the lower jaw, Frocmsul 
was more human in appearance than are the modern apes. It was, in fact, 
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sdll so generalized thax it could conceivably iiave been ancestral to both 
apes and mcHj although it is more probable that it should be placed near 
the base of the ■iimian stem* For at that rime, some thirty-five million years 
ago, the family of the Fongidae which was to produce our nearest animal 
kin, the gibbon, orang-utan, gorilla and chimpanzoc, was beginning to 
diverge firam that of the Hominidae, Remaining for the most part trec- 
dwcllers (thotigb the chimpanzee and gorilla have taken to liviog most of 
their lives on the ground, they are still forest-boundj the apes developed the 
long hands and arms, and retainied the opposable big toe, adapted to an 
existence spent swinging and running &om branch to branch. 

The new primates did not long remain confined to their African cradle- 
land, but before the end of the Miocene period had spread into other parts 
of the Old World, One genus, DryopttfteaiSi was widespread in Eurasia, 
while another, PliopUh€CuSf showing affinities with the gibbons, seems to 
have been quite common in southern Europe before the dose of Miocs^ 
times. Although the balance of present evidence suggests that Africa 
remained the evolurionary centre for the higher apes, the rival claims of 
southern Asia cannot be ignored. The Stwalik hills of India have yidded 
quandries of the fossil remains of large primates belonging to numerous 
genera. Many are species of Dryopiihecus, and of these some groups, it has 
been argued, might be ancestral to the Pongidae, while others could be 
trending in the human direction. One Pliocene species from SiwaUk, 
Rantapitheois brevirostris (like so many others, known only from a jaw bonej 
has been seen as bridgiDg the anatomical gap between the anthropoid apes 
of this period and the Australopithecines soon to be described. 

One of the apes native to southern Europe demands spedal mention 
because of the ambitious dalms made for ir> The Ponrian beds of Italy in 
which this Oreopitheojs has come to light are assigned to the early Pliocene 
by all geologists save some of the French who prefer to call them Miocene. 
The previously scrappy fossUs of Oreopitiacus ^ve now been reinforced by 
an almost complete specimen, and some authorities sec in it a fully evolved 
hominid, the earliest man known to us and an ancestor of Hanio sapiem. 
This claim has been further developed to suggest that the division of the 
Hominoidae into the Pongidae and Hominidae took place earlier than was 
thought. Quite apart from the argument sujjportcd here, that the true men 
should be recognized by an ability to make tools rather than by any anatomical 
definition, otiicr itnerpretations of the Oreopithictss fossils are possible. One 
is that Thi*; Italian genus represents a third branch of the Hominoidae which 
forked off at the same time as those of the apes and m e n but died out in 
early Pliocene times. 

For the next crucial step in human evolution we return to Africa, and 
the Ausualopilhednes (Fig, 2). As their name shows, these bei ng s have been 
regarded as apes rather than men, bnt it has long been accepted that th^ 
possess a number of features bringing them doser to man than any other ape, 

C* 
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Now that it begins to appear that they were capable of shaping stone tools, it 
may be necessary to promote them to a place among the true hoiniiiids. Tlie 
plendftil fossil r emain s of Australopithecus which have been excavated, 
chiefly flrom stalagmitic deposits in limestone caves and fissures in the 
Transvaal and Bcchuanalan^ all date from the first to the setamd pluvial 
periods of the Pleistocene Age and are therefore too late to be ancestral to 
man. On the other hand they come so near to fulfilling all the scientific 



FIG. 2. Chimpanzee and lecoitscnictiaa of an Australopiihecu} showing 
tnodifidtioa of pelvic girdle (after Singer et a/.). 


requirements for our Pliocene ancestors that they are generally considered 
to represent a persistent branch of such an ancestral stock that survived 
almost unchanged among the dolomite hills of South Africa long after their 
more progressive cousins had advanced to tool-niaking and were spreading 
iriiimphandy throughout the Old World. In looking at the Australopi^ccinM, 
then, we arc seeing eieatures that must closely have resembled our still 
missing Pliocene forebears. 

They were small, rather slighUy built beings, about the size of modem 
pygmies; although their feet were prabablv more flexible than our own they 
seem normally to have walked upright, with the skuU balanced above the 
spme very much m the human fashion. The back-bone, long bones, pelvis, 
and foramen magnum at the base of the skuU, aU indicate this upright 
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carriage. The head borne in so human s manner, however, had a smingly 
apelike aspect, with low forehead, eyes deepset below prominent brows, 
Oat nose and protruding muazle. On the other hand the teeth of AustraJo- 
pUlucuSy in their cusps, in the moderate siae of the canines and in the parabolic 
plan on which they are set, are much more human than simian. Furthermore 
their brains, though only in one instance absolutely larger than those of 
modem apes, are considerably bigger relative to their body size. 

The characteristics described arc common to the sub-family, but the 
known specimens of Austtalophlthednes can be divided into two groups, 
differing slightly both in age and anatomy. The older type, living during 
the latter pan of the first African pluvial and into the succeeding interpluvial, 
was, as might be e.Tpeacd, the more human in appearance ^ the original 
Taungs (BcchuaoaJand) example belongs to this group and others have been 
identified at Makapansgar and Sterkfontem. The more recent typ^ living 
during the first interpluvial period and possibly on into the second pluvial, 
was taller, rather more heavily built {Ausirahiathecus rohushts or Parmihropus 
no^urtiu) and generally slighdy more apeUke. The Auscralopithednes wer^ 
in short, trending away from the original ancestral human line in much 
the same direction as the Fongidae, although their evolution in this direction 
did not go so far and could not include any of those traits which the apes 
det'doped as an adaptation to the arboreal life. 

For all the Austialopithecines had left the forests and theit edges to live 
in dry, open savannah broken by rocky outcrops. Some appear, also, to have 
taken to flcsb-cadng, enjoying a mixed, perhaps omnivorous diet like that 
of baboons. It may be that they were like the baboons again in hunting in 
groups. Possibly were scavengers. 

It is commonly agreed that the surest way to distinguish the earliest men 
from thdr fellow animals was in the possession of suffideut will-power, 
foresight and skill for the manufacture of tools. Had these creannes, with 
thdr almost equal balance between human and simian characters, taken 
this first step towards the creation of culture ? It begins to lc»k as though 
the answer may be yes. As we shall see, it is certainly true that equally 
ancient and related hominids were tool-makers. In the limestone figures 
and caves where most of the fossils were discovered there 

were also many other animal remains, including the skulls of baboons 
broken in a manner which suggested to some observers that they had 
been dubbed. In none of the early excavations, however, were any 
stone artifacts or other deliberately shaped cools found in association with 
Austrgiophiaats. Some interpreted this evidenoe as showing that the little ape- 
men, though incapable of tool-making, used natural sticks and stones as 
weapons. Others were sceptical of the significance of the baboon skulls, 
and moreover were inclined to think that the caves and fissures were the 
dens of camivoics and that the Austialopithednes were there not as hunters 
but as hunted, perhaps dragged to their lairs by sabre-toothed cats. Yet it 
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was ccnain ihat none tools were bdng made at this time (p. 64)^ and so 
it had to be assumed that a higher breed of hominid, a tool-maker and 
therefore deserving the nam e of man, was living oontemporaneouslf with 
Australopitheaai having passed him by on the evoludoimry road. 

In 1956-57 the picture was changed by further dtscoveries made at 
Sterkfontein. In a brecciated Layer in the cave^ overtying the abundant 
Austrahpitheem fossils but itsdf containing some probably Australopithednc 
teeth, were considerable numbers of pebble toots of the Oldowan type 
(p. 66 ). The obvious way to interpret this discovery is to accept the ^ 
that in spice of his small brain AustT^opitfieac$ was indeed capable of malring 
tools, and that in this part of South Africa, at least, he was the possessor 
of the Oldowan pebble culture. It remains puszUng that no implements were 
found in the main fossil bed at Sterkfontein or at the other AustTalopithedne 
sites. One eacplanation put forward is that the cave was first inhabited by 
carnivores, which were responsible for bringing in the plentiful remains of 
AuilrahinthecuSt while the tool- and teeth-yielding horizon represents a later 
occupation of the cave by the ape-man himself. Such a sequence of cvaits 
is exclusively hard to swallow—but it is not quite impossible. Other 
authorities again deny that the laige teeth found in the tool-bearing stratum 
are Australopithedne. 

In 1959 a complete human skull together with a tibia was found in the 
horizon m OMoway (or Olduvai) Gorge, Tanganyika, which probably date 
from the very beriming of the Middle Pleistocene (although it has also 
been assigned to the late Villafranchian period at the end of the Lower 
Pleistocene). That is to say this human being was living at least half a 
million years ago. What makes the find of such outstanding imporrance is 
Chat the skull (and no doubt the rest of the skeleton) was lying in a 
horizon where it appears to have been associated with pebble tools and 
was te fiak<K, a Lammer-srene, and the remains of food which included birds, 
fish, lizards, rats and mice, as well as the young of some of the 
gigantic animal spedes whidi existed m the region at that time—such as 
pigs, sheep, catde and giraffe. Although it is temptuig to assume that 
this individual made the pebble tools associated with his remains, the usual 
troublesome possibility remains that he may have been the prey of the 
actual tool-makers. Further evidence on this point may come from yet more 
recent finds in the Immediate vicinity. 

This Oldoway man shows a mixture of characteristics. In a general way 
be has much in common with the Australopithccines, and in particular he 
resembles them in the pattern of the molar tteth and in rbe fact rhai* while 
these molars are huge the canines and indsors are relatively small. Both 
show the molars worn fiat. On the other hand the Oldoway Tnon in at j very 
long face in which the cheek bones are like those of Homo, he has huge 
firontal sinuses but no heavy brow ridge or frontal torus. The forehead is 
very low but the cranium rises towards the back so that the brain capacity 
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is likely to prove to be very considerably greater than that of Australopithecus. 
A feature unique among known hominidSj he has a sagittal crest on the crown 
of the head like a lighter version of that found in the gorillaL Presumably 
this must be assodated with the musdes needed for the extraordinarily 
heavy jaws which have earned him the nickname of the Nutcracker man. 

The finder has given Oldoway man the name of Zn^anthropus bolscii but 
some anatomists may question whether it would not be more correct to 
recognize him as belonging to the genus Parttnihropus. All are prepared to 
agree that he belongs to the same sub-family of the Australopitheeinae. 
Again, while the finder has boldly claimed that 'Zinjoftifiropu^ is half-way 
between Australopithecus and Homo and therefore on the diiecE line of our 
own ancestry, other opinion may incline to see in him yet another of the 
unsuccessful ‘dead end' branches that grow from every evolutionary tree. 

It is alw-ays possible;, too, that although Oldoway man is supposedly the 
oldest pebble-tool maker yet known* (for the tool-bearing horizon at Sterk- 
fontein is Utcr) implements of this same type;, which are remarkably wide¬ 
spread in Africa, may have been made by a variety of hominids. Indeed 
there may have been as many human species in the continent at this period 
as there were of the apes in Miocene rimes. Two jaws found at Swartkrans 
in the Transvaal are daimed to represent another hominid (Teianthropus). 
The jaw found in Lower Pleistocene beds at Kanam, Kenya, was once 
identified as belongiag to an advanced type of pebble-iool maker, but its 
genuine antiquity is so doubtful that it cannot be given much weight for 
the present 

It is likdy to prove that, once begun, tool-making spread rapidly, and that 
its beginning was due to the assumprion, perhaps by a number of different 
human spedes, of the upright stance. Walking upright has biolt^cal and 
medianical disadvantages, and for survival would probably hav'e had to be 
compensated for by the use of tools and weapons. This in turn would have 
led to a relatively rapid sclecrion in fovour of braininess and so speeded the 
evolution of our kind. 

At this point we have 10 face what is now the one really crucial dispute 
in our reconstrucrion of human evolution. How soon niid the pre-fap/tTis 
stock, that is to say the line which was to lead to Homo sapiens, pan from 
that of the other hominids ? In the past some authorities have held that this 
happened very early, and that the Pithecanthropi, represented by Java and 
Peking men, who were to dominate Asia from early Middle Pleistocene times, 
were a collateral branch, quite distinct from the ancestral line of the pre- 
sapiens, which developed the extreme forms of massive brow ridge and other 
distinctive feature in Asia alone. Others see the Pitfiscanthropi as repre¬ 
senting a long stage in the evolution of Homo sapiens and as a stock wide¬ 
spread throughout the Old World. They would include in it, for example, 

* Remaim of a 7«t homiiud, apt»renlly witii a lafgu bnun capadiT, were fciund 
Bi Oldoway In 1961. 
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'Atltmthropus^i the hoiud-axe making man of north A&icn (p. 45). Indeed 
the exuemists in th» direction bdicve that Homo sapierts began to emerge 
35 a distmet spedes only during the last interglacial age—and even that he 
was a descendant of Neanderthal man. Adherents of the first view have put 
a hea^'y weight of argument on the at present rather slender fossil evidence 
for the cxisienoc of men of pt^sapietts type quite early in Pleistocene 
tunes (pp. 49-51)^ while supporters of the secoind do their best so to belittle 
it 35 to ^ able to set it aside. 

By suggesdug that pebble-tool makers in what was to be a progressive 
cultural area were of so primitive and *non-sapient* a breed, the discovery 
of *Ziiganibropus^ may be said 10 have given some encourageroenc to the 
second ‘late emergent' point of view. On the other hand, as has been said, 
it is possible that Oldoway man was only an unsuccessful side-branch and 
that there were biologically more progressive breeds alr^dy in existence. 

A still more recem discovery (1961) is a skull from the overlying Chellcan 
horizon in the Oldoway Gorge. This hominid seems to be basically of Pithe- 
canthropic type, but has a higher forehead and other features said to point 
towards Steinheim man — ^recognized as belonging already to the genus Homo, 

Thus it has become clear that the main stages of evolution are represented 
first by early Austmlopiihecines, then by pri^essn’e PitlteaMthr 0 pi and 
finall y by Ho?no in its various species. Moreover, it can be cl aimed rfipf 
hommids representing these three stages were dominant in the Lower, 
Middle and Upper Pleistocene periods respectively. Yet it stm remains 
uncertain how early the more progressive *pt6-sapie»s' dement began to 
diverge &om the Pithecanthropic line; it is always possible for what is going 
to prove a dominant strain to remain in the background for a time — as was 
true of the earliest mammab. There may have been a long period of overlap, 
as is indeed suggested by the evidence soon to be given for the mrjB tf ri c e 
of the genus H<mo m Middle Pleisiocene times. 

This account will therefore follow a oouise between the two 
points of ^iew defined above. It will treat the remains of the Pithecaathrofa 
and Neanderthal men separately from those of the supposed pre-mpi'ens 
types leading on to Homo tapms. One will he referred to as the Palaeo- 
anthropic and the other as the Neoanthropic wing. While it is no longer 
possible to accept these terms as standing for dis tin ct branches of humanity^, 
they ace still convenient adjectives for distinguishing betw'ccn the two wings 
of the broad front of human evolution. That they do represent two valid 
es'olutionmy tendencies is brought home islieo during the last glaciation 
men of fully modem type were in conflict tmih the Ncanderthalcts. 

The Neoanthropic trend towards Homo sapiens^ then, is marked by the 
devdopment of large cerebral hemispheres with the corresponding high 
lault and full rounded back to the skull, flat mouth, small and a 

prominent chin. Another less conspicuous feature is the broadening of the 
back of the palate tinril the teeth are set in a half-oval, parabolic form, in 
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contrast with paraHd-sided rcaangiilar palate developed by the apes. 
This trend also saw the maloteiiance and fbitber dwelopmcnc of the rcla- 
tivclv light skeleton^ straJghi long bones and upright carriage already found 
in the AustralopiihecincsH The tendency on the opposite“PalacoauT]iropic 
wing was for an increase in the volume of the brain without the growth of 
a lofty skull vault; the chin remained receding and the jaw very praminentj 
and the caninK tended to be largCi Certain features evolved strongly in the 
same direction as among the Pongidaej particularly the massive bar of bone 
above the eyesj and the heavy jaw. 

We can now look more closely at the principal early reprcsentativi^ of the 
lowbrow wing of advancing mankind—^Lhc iHtkecanthropi of eastern Asia* 
They have one great advantage over their cousins for students of our origins: 
they have left quite abundant remains behind them- Whereas the skeletal 
evidence for earlier Pleistocene Hff™ is esiguous and their ^stcncc wq 
often has to be inferred from their tools and ftom the appearance of their 
descendants^ and by inference from lat^ events, the ft>ssil record of the 
Ease Indian and Asiatic stock is well established- Foe some lime after their 
discovery^ it was usual to assign types represented by Java man and Peking 
maTi to different genera, but an eccumuladon of finds has led to thetr being 
united into the single genus, Pithecemihropus. 

The most ancient of the Java fossils came from the Djctis deposits, dating 
fitim the mid^Pleistoccne period. Their excavator claimed that the remains 
of four individuals which he discovered represented two distinct species 
within the genus Pithecanthfopust ^ third belonging to a different genus* 
He named them P. modjoI^teiinSj P- dubijts and Meganifir^pus palaei>* 
javiirticu$. The most famous of the Java men, found in 1S9®, some fifty 
years before the Djeds bed specimens, came firom the Tciiiil beds which 
are rather more recent, having formed in Upper mid-Pleisiocenc times^ 
Probably Pitheewihropus erectus^ as he is nam^, w-as living in Java during 
the first half of the second interglacial phase* In most featums he very 
nearly resembles the Pitkecanthr&pi ftom the Djetis beds, and it is probably 
right to regard all three as belonging to a single species, the difference being 
no more than racial. As we shall see, the breed long condnued to inhabit 
the region. M^ganihropus^ at present represented only by a jaw, has many 
features in common with the most massive of the branch of the 

Australopithecines^ it has given rise to a widespread belief in the existence 
of an early man of ^ganric stature; this, however, is no more than l^endary 
—the jaw is massive, but the African evidence shows that the IndiWdual 
to which it belong need not have been of excqsrional bodily size* 

The Pit/i£cnnthr&pi of Jas^a had skulls with very low vaults and an 
exceedingly heavy brow ridge, running unbroken across the forehead above 
their eyes; the chin was undeveloped, and the teeth, although set on a 
parabolic plan approaching that of the modem type, included slightly 
projecting canines. The thigh-bone ftiucid at Trinii proves this species to 
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have walked upright as the nairte erectus indicares. The brain capacity of 
from 750 to 900 cubic centimetres Ms between the average of the modem 
apes and man but reaches the lowest limi t of Homo sapiens. Volumes of less 
than i^oDo cubic cendmeties arc conimon among Uving Vedda. 

Pitheamihropus erectus was from the first recognised as a true hominid 
even though there is no sign of his hasdng been a tool-maker. The rightness 
of this inclusion within the human pale is, however, fully borne out by his 
near kinsman and near contemporary Pithecoitikropus pehtnejisis (Fig. 3) whose 
remains have been found in some numbers (though many were lost again 
in the Sino-Japanese war) in the ChoukouL'en caves near Peking, This most 
remarkable assemblage of mid-Fleistocenc fossils shows the Asiatic stock 
to have been very similar to the Javanese in many simian features, although 
the brow ridge tended to be lighter between the eyes and the canine teeth 
smaller. More important, the vault of the skull was appreciably more raised, 
giving a brain capacity of round about 1,000 ccniimctres which Ms just 
wiihin the modem humait range. There ^vas, however, a remarkable di^ee 
of variation in brain size, the largest having a volume of as much as 1,300 
cubic centimetres. 

Most significant of all, the cave deposits proved the ancient human 
inhabitants to have been capable of chipping rough tools (p. 72) as wdl as 
maintaining fires for warmth and protection. The Choukouden lools show 
beyond doubt that although these Far Eastern species of Pithecanthropus had 
many ape-like characterisrics, and almost certainly belonged to a branch of 
humanity which had already diverged from the main stream leading to Homa 
sapiens and was to die out before the end of the Pleistocene Age, they were 
true men, capable of manufacture. The Choukouden skulls are suggestive 
of the correlation to be expected between iociease in the size of the new 
brain or cerebrum and the capacity to create culture. 

Considering the abundance of the skeletal material from Java and Peking, 
it Is surprising how few other fossil remains of early Palaeoanthropic men 
have as yet been discovered in the rest of the world. Proof that human 
beings of this kind were living in Europe contemporaneously with the 
Dfrtis bed men of Jasa and the cavc-dw-ellers of Choukouden is, however, 
provided by the lower jaw discovered in the Mauer sands near Heidelberg, 
also dating from the first, Gunz-Mindd, interglacial phase. This jaw is 
exccpdonally massive and entirely without any projecting chin, yet the teeth 
arc humanly set, and small in relation to the heavy bone structure, while the 
canines arc not prominent. There is no doubt that this man who hunted 
the Neckar valley, perhaps as much as five hundred thousand years ago, 
belonged to the Piihccanthropic stock j os he represents a rather more 
evolved variant he is usually allowed a distinct species of his own, Hama 
heideibergensis. The Mauer jaw has already a look of the later Neanderthal 
forms of man, and it may well be that the Heidelberg stock was directly 
ancestral to the Neanderthal. 
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Throe lower [aws with receding ciuns and other features in oocunotx with 
Heidelberg man have been found in association with Acheulian implements 
at Tcmifine, Algeria, While it seems that Tcmifinc man (rather unhappily 
named Atlcmlkrfipus) also belongs to the general Pithecanthropic sto^ it 
is impossible to suggest any more precise afiinicics until a braincase has come 
to light. 

Before tetuming to the central theme of this chapter, the emergence and 



no. 3, Pir/tecoBthro^ pekhttrais (PeMng man): a reconstruction 
(after R. Carrington). 


spread of our own species, it is necessary to follow to its end in total 
extinction thi«i Palacoanthropic wing of the human advance, and first m 
clarify the terminology to be employed. The genetal term Palacoanthropic 
has already been explained as standing here for all species of men, whether 
directly related or examples of parallel evolution, having a number of 
features diverging from those evolved m Mono soptesi and generally resem¬ 
bling those evolved in the apes. In the later part of the Pleistocene, t^i 
is to say during the last interglacial and gladal periods, when dealing vdth 
the latest members of the Palaeoanthropic stodc, we shall refer to them ail M 
Neondcnhaloid, The fully evolved Neanderthal man (//omu nemderthaktisis) 
was a well-defined species dominant in Europe and adjacent areas of Africa 
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and Asia; the Neandcrthaloids may not have been directly related to bim, 
for we shall see that they possessed important differences especially in bodily 
fomij but as descendants of Pithecanthropi and other memb^ of the ancient 
Palaeoanthropic men evolving in the same direction as the Neanderthal 
spedes itself, they can all conveniently be called Neanderthaloid. 

The first two individuals to be considered come from Germany, and while 
they have strong enough simian features to M within the Palaeoanthropic 
type, they show a further det^-dopment of the progressive evolution away 
from the early Pithecauthropic form already visible in Hdddberg man , The 
earlier fossil comes from Steinheim near Stuttgart and is probably a little 
less than wo hundred thousand years old, dating from the early third (Eiss) 
Glacial Age> The skull shows the long forehead, pronounced toms and 
prognathous face of the Pilhecanihropi but all in milder form; the back of 
the skull is rounded and well filled out in conirast with the flattened and 
ang u lnr Plthecanthiopic ooclpuL In spice of this more capacious back to the 
head St e i nhe i m man seems to have had a brain volume no greater than 
1,000 cubic centimetres. The second fossil man, from Ehringsdotf near 
Weimar, lived during the second half of the last Interglacial period, about one 
hundred and twenty thousand years ago. This skull has a high forehead and 
vault giving a brain capacity of 1450 cubic centimetres, slightly above the 
modern average] on the other hand it still shows the Palaeoanthropic 
characters of heavy brow ridges and receding ehm. 

Both these andent men w'ho were inhabiting Germany before the onset 
of the final. Warm, glaciation have been classified as ‘Neanderthaloids close 
to Hama sapiens'. So, too, have certain of the individuals interred at the 
Skhul cave on the western foot of Mount Carmel in Palestine. This group 
of caves so near the gateway from Asia to the west is of high interest both 
for its men and their cultures (p. 82). While certain of the Skhul skulls 
show a form as advanced as that of Ehringsdorf together with a protruding 
bone that brings them yet closer to ouisdvca, others from the same 
site and the skeleton of a woman from the adjoining cave of the Tabun 
approach very dosely to the fun Neanderthal type, These facts, together with 
the mised cultural tradition evident in the Carme l caves, have been used 
to support a claim for a hybrid population there. Recent study of the various 
skdeions in the light of genctical knowledge seems to rduforce this inter¬ 
pretation. Whether this is true, or whether these Palestinians happened to 
be a Very vanafale stock ra ngin g widely between the Ncoanthropic jnH 
Palaeoanthropic tendendes, the warning against too absolute a division 
between the two is dear enough. 

It is now widely held that the CKtreme Neanderthal and Neanderthaloid 
breeds of man disappeared without direct issue during the last gladation, 
This extreme Ncandcrthaler was a very peculiar spedes indeed, and one 
which one would not expect to be thriving in Europe, Asia and north Africa 
until as late as forty thousand years agO'. The explanation now generally 
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accepted is that this highly specialised species evolved ftorti less specialized 
fotms such as Ehrtog^dorf maii^ dcvdopiiig farther and farther aivay from 
H(m> sapiens in a regression which made them increasiagly ape-liie both 
in face and in bodily fotm A surprisingly large number of remains of the 
typical Homa Tteand^vihalmsis have now been unearthed^ very common^ 
from cave deposits^ The Neanderthal skull itself, coming from a t'aU^ 
of that name near DQsseldorf in Germany found in 185^ (three years 
before the publication of Darwin^s Origin of Species) and as early as 1848 
another specimen had already been discovered, though without compre¬ 
hension, in 3 Gibraltar cave; other important early finds were from Spy in 
Belgium (two individusls, associated with rnammotb, woolly rhinoceros and 
other fauna typical of the last glaciation) and from La ChapeUe-aux-Saints 
in south-west France where the body was exceptionally weU preserved and 
appeared to ha^'t been ritually buried (p. 208). Since then Neanderthal 
remams have been found at Krapina in Croatia (as many as twenty mdi- 
viduEtis represented), the Channel Islands^ two sites in It^y and several in 
Palestine, Spain, the Crimea, in wotem Asia, and at Rabat and Tangier in 
north Africa (see Map IV, p- 80). These remarkably numerous and wide¬ 
spread fossih prove the fully developed Neanderthal man to ha\'e been a 
homogeneous spedes with its own disdnedve characrteristicSp They would 
not, to our eyes, have seemed attractive ones. The skull, though large, with 
a brain capadry averaging 1,450 centimetres, is thick-^walled and low-vaulrcd 
—indeed the skull is flattened to a bmilike form, with a sharp angle at the 
back of the oadput and attachments for powerfid neck muscdcs. The brow 
ridges, so typical of the Palaeoamhropic stock, as of the apes, arc very large 
indeed, forming a bar of bone projeedng strongly over large eye sockets. 
The nose is broad, the heavy jaws protruding, while once again W'C notice 
the lack of a projecting chin^ The teeth are large, and the molars sometimes 
show a peculiarity known as taiirodontism:i in which the ptdp cavities are 
eTctraordineiily big and the roots fused together. The long hou,^ of l^ and 
arms are clumsy, with thick, bent shafts and enlarged joints^ the ankle bones 
show the w'eight to have been carried on the outer ed^ rather than the 
ball of the foot, while the foot itself is short and very broad. Thus the 
Neanderthal species that was dominant in Furopc and western Asia and 
adjacent regions of north Africa during the first half of the last glacial age 
was a short, heavy figure^ and as brutish of face as dmnsy of figure, in some 
ways hardly less <iiTnian than the PititeamiJiropi of tw^o hundred thousand 
years bdbre. Yet the large bruin was there, and these men were not only 
skilled tool-makers but even appear to have had the bcgiimings of a conscious 
emodorm] life {p. 208). It was nor until their sudden total surrender before 
the advance of the then rapidly progressing races of Homo sapiens some fo^ 
to fifty thousand years ago that their cultural achicv'cments and capacity 
could be shown to be evidently less than those of our ancestors^ 

Se^*eral human fossils of Neanderthaloid types have been found in Africa, 
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two of tbem rcpresendng a peculiar and highly specialized stock which, like 
the true Keandertfasiers of Europe and Asia, became extinct before the end 
of the ndstoceiie period. The earlier of the two is Sai danha maQ, whose 
skull vas found in 1953 at a site sixty miles north from Cape Town; the 
bones of various extinct animals assodated with it (an elephant, shon-lcgged 
giraSc and giant pig) suggest that this individuBl was living at ^e end of the 
last African imcrpluvial. The later spedmen, but a muc^ older discovery, 
is Rhodesian man found in 1921 during quarrying of lead and yim* ores at 
Broken Hill, Northern Rhodesia. Its age is uncertain, but the associated fauna 
is recent. Rhodesian man is distinguished by an extraordinary development 
of the facial bones and in particular of the brow ridges. The last feature is 
present also in Saldanha man whose facial bones are missing. Looked at 
from the from the skulls show prodigiously massive rings of bone round 
the eye sockets. Yet in other respects these men seem to have been very 
close indeed to Honto utpiettsi their crania are akin to the modem Australoid 
form, and Homa rhodedensis had straight hntbs and upright carriage.^ A 
third skull found on the eastern shores of Lake EyasI in Tanganyika was 
probably a near contempxjrary of Rhodesian man, but appears to be more 
nearly related to the original Pithecanikrt^ than to either Neanderthal or 
Rhodesian man. With his primitive traits, this individual has proved difficult 
to classify, but W'hcn the much-needed revision is made, he may, like 
Rhodesian man, be included within the genus Homo. These three foss^ are 
enough to suggest that various breeds of men with Pakeoanthiopic charac¬ 
teristics survived in Africa, continuing to flourish m remote culs-de-sac just 
as Australopithecus had done before them, and the great apes still do today, 
In the south one group evolved the strangely exaggerated features of the 
Rhodesian and Saldanha men, a race which may have lived on for a time after 
Homo sapiens had swept the Ncandetthalers from Europe and Asia. Possibly 
the last, most beetling browed, of them all were still hunting tn southern 
Africa when the Solutreans were earring the great rcliefr of Cap BJanc some 
twenty th ou s and years ago> It seems that in another remote region a 
Palaeoanthropic spedcs held its own equally long ; this was in Jara where the 
Pilhocanthropi may have evolved undisturbed throughout the Pldstocene. In 
the early 1930’s excavation recovered as many as eleven skulls from late 
Plcistoctme deposits at Ngandong on the Solo river. Though considerably 
larger than those of ffie Djetis and Trinil skulls, the brains of those men had 
been on the small side with a range from 1,150 to 1,300 centimetres; once 
again the brow ridges were heavy (though not equal to those of the Africans) 
but tho foramen tnagnutn was ser as in modem man and, to judge from a single 
tibia, the limbs were also like those ot Homo sapiens with none of the clumsy 
characteristics of the Ncanderthalers. Although they had much in common 
with the Rhodesian and Saldanha men, it seems most likely that these late 
Java men were the direct descendants of the local Pithecanthropi, 

Having followed the history of Palaeoanthropic man to the straggling ends 
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that lead to its cstinctiQn^ it is woitb while to give some last thoughts to its 
We have seen how its late Neandenhaloid representatives had 
many sharp differences between them, and how it seems probable that such 
examples as Hotfu> nrcrKferf/iafeiuir and Hotno Thodest^ttsis may well have 
been the comparable products of long-separated lines of evolution. Loo^ng 
back much farther we can see a series of s im i lar events. First the Pongidae 
themselves splitting off from the primate stem, the Australopitheciaes 
sending off their robustus branch; then the hominids developing their 
PaUeoanthiopic wing, and finally the Palaeoanthiopic wing itself regressing 
in the simian direction in the evolution of the Neanderthal race. Is it not 
possible that there may be some factor in the natural environment, presum¬ 
ably some c bemioal factor of nutrition leading towards the development of 
the common characteristics that we refer to, very roughly, as simJan? It 
bc recallcd that while some of these characteristics, such as the 
prominent mouth and receding chin, were truly ‘primitive' in the chrono¬ 
logical sense, others, and particularly the feontal torus, arc not priniiovc 
in that sense but highly evolved spedalizations common to all the lines 
under consideration. It is still impossible to prove this theory, but it would 
suggest an explanation for a trend vrhicb appears to have taken place not 
once but repeatedly throughout the long histoiy of the primares. 

We are ready now to return to what must be the main theme of this 
chapter, as it is the basb of all that follows: the cmci^ence and spread of 
our own species.! It is a history which will take less tim e th a n that of the 
human failures, for as it happens fewer fessLls of pK-sapiens than early Hojito 
mpieris have been recognized. Mention has already been made of the lower 
jaw from Kanam, Kenya, found in deposits which would date it to the first 
pluvial and make it a contemporary of Oldoway man. XhJs mandible comes 
very close indeed to the modem form except that it is rather more massive 
and has larger pre-molar teeth. After its discovery, it was suggested that 
the fossil was not in fact contemporary with the apparently associated animal 
remaias Hating from the earliest Pleistocene. This remains the opinion of 
the majority. But if its great anti(]uity bc accepted, then the Kanam jaw 
undoubtedly implies that the anccstots of Ilonto iQpiats had already begun 
to diverge from the Palaeoanthropic stock by the end of the Pliocene. 

For the Middle Ileistocenc period there are two other finds of fossil 
men which could bc on the direct line of our own ancestry. But one of 
them, from Kanjcra in Kenya, a site neighbouring on Kanam, has also 
been called in question. Fragments of four skulls were discovered at this 
site; they were thicker, and rather lower in the vault than is usual in modem 
man, but with their l^h foreheads and lack of brow ridge they certainly 
qualify as belon^ng to our species. As, like the Kanam jaw, the correct 
stratification of the Kanjcra* skulls is dispute^ for an unquestionably 
authentic Middle Pleistocene man aj^roaching Hmo sapiens we rely on 
Swanscombe man, named from a skull Qjrobably a woman s^ found in a 
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TTiames^idc gravel pit in Kent. Two ftagntcnts of the craniurQ were found 
m 1935-36 and another in 1955j the froniaJ and face bones arc missini 
In common with the Kanjcra skulk, this one is thicker than is normal today 
but the whole modelling of the head is indistinguishable from that of a 
modem man, while at some 1,300 centimetres the brain capacity is near the 
present avc^. Although brows and face arc missing, the anatomy of the 
KSi of the head mato it certain that although the features and brow rrdee 
may have been on the heavy side, they did not approach the devdopruent 
found in emrae types of Palacoanthiopic men. The Swanscombe fossil 
enable ^ to claim ^di confidence that men at least dose to our own species 
were iivi^ m the Th^cs valley by the end of the second (Mindd Riss) 
interglaod, some two hundred and fifty- thousand years ago.J ^ 

The third M of Aiiddle Pleistocene fossils of Homo was made 

in a cave shelter at Fontechevade, in the Chamite DepartiSnt of Fr^ce 
tjerc a w^ans crammn and a smaU part of the fromal bone of a man’s 

^undisturbed cave deposit. Except 
for thiclmess of the bo^ which seems to be characteristic of these ear?y 
members of 0^ spe<^, these skulk had high, rounded foreheads and were 
Identical those of modem man. The Fontcchet-ade remains 

had l^me mco^rated m the cave earth in the last CRiss-Warm) inter- 
^oal and are therefore approximately one hundred thousand years later 

^ - which ^y we 

found, imd diraded ftoin it by an unbroken stalagmidc deposit, was an 

^ ^ invambint^butbk 

ro N^ertl^ man. Whether or no the man and woman had been actual 

proves A., 

vtK m dw an» before »t was dominated by the Neanderthalcrs,* ^ 

With Font^wade, we have reached the latest known fossil of Homo 
mpiaar type before the period of Upper Palaeolithic culture and ]Z 
PlastOQ^ Age whto, wifo surprising speed, our forebears contrived to 
i^ent the ca^ jrc find outsdves dealing not with different species 

’^Wch we are familiar S 
We leave a world where biological distmettoas incviiably claim much of our 
mterest for ooc where man’s various culture! achievements become aM 

^ moment of transitioti is in many ways unusuallv 

Imd ^ in Entoiw dur^ chc Kamd iniergluirt ond cm hardly doubt 

hud spt^ during the last glaaaumi, and tbe times and places where the 
m^ moil types ^.ged, remain wry impetfecCy nndersmod. 

Ss rad w« brmen known to hnve been inhabiting 

i.'^"^ ■“ end to see how 6r Ihey can S! 

iBeignired m the foremnnem of modem mcM types, n is logical i„^^ 
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io Africa, the probable cradle of the spedcs. Apart froni such freakish 
survivofs as Rhodesian matij the Late Pletstoceoie Africans show a division 
into two contiasting types, an Australoid (nsembling the Australian 
aborigines) and a Bushnianoid, ancestors of the Bushmen who were once 
more widespread in Africa.® We know them now as a helpless pj'gmy 
race allowed to live only on sulfctance, but when first they peopled the 
continent they were a vigorous race of normal stature. Actually one of the 
earliest skulls, from Florisbad in the Orange Free State, segm^; to represent 
a crossing of the two races, but with Boskop mail , rcpresenied by a skull 
cap found in the Tianss'aal, we have the characteristic Bushmanoid head, 
wide, with a full smooth forehead, giving a large brain. Both these South 
Africans were living during the last pluviiil phase: Carbon-i4 analysis has 
given the Florisbad fossil a date of *more than forty-one thousand years old*. 
Another individual w'ho must have been very much like Boskop man is 
recalled for us by a skull from Singa, a site two hundred miles south of 
Khartoum on the shores of the Blue Nile; he, too, was a big-brained proto- 
Bushmaa, but his brow ridges arc sufficiendy developed to suggest a touch of 
Australoid in his ancestry. The latest of the Bushman ancestors is the man 
from Fishhoek, again in South Africa, who seems to have lived no more thap 
fifteen to twenty thousand years ago, when the final pluvial was approaching 
its end. A contemporary of this ptoto-Bushman in the Australoid branch has 
been recogtihied in the skull from Cape Flats uear Cape Town. This skull 
has sufficiently prominent brow ridges to suggest that the earlier *Neander- 
thaloids’, Salda^ and Rhodesian man, may have been a highly specialized 
of^hoot from the African Australoid type.» 

From about ten thousand years ago, when the last pluvial was over and 
the Sahara beginning to return to desert for the last time, in South Africa 
the Australoids and proto-Bushmen were giving way to the typical small 
Bushman. 

At the same time the first men of N^o race had appeared north of the 
Equator, the oldest skull believed to be of proto-Negro type coming from 
Assdar, over two hundred miles north of Timbuktu. Of Late or post- 
Pleistocene Age, it cannot be exactly dated.'” In this skull the upper central 
incisors had been deliberatdy struck out in early life, a practice still wide¬ 
spread among Africans today. Where they originated in still uoknown; we 
shall see that foe arrival of a Negroid race in Europe has been suspected but is 
not generally agreed. Undoubtedly, however, men dosdy related to some of 
the races that took possession of Europe alter the esdnetion of Neanderthal 
man were present in north Africa during and after the last pluvial. The 
difficulty of absolute dating on dfoer side makes it unwise to use the African 
skeletal material to prove foe invasion of Europe from Africa or of Africa from 
Europe during this period. The connection may in any case have been partly 
indirea, via east Africa and south-west Asia (p. 87). The oldest skeleton 
from foe cave of Afrlou bou Runimd in Algeria is very similar to that of 
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the early Upper Palaeolithic Combe CapeUe man from France (below); so 
too are the nanow'headedj non-prognathous skulk from Gamble’s CavCj 
Eleinentdta, in Kenya. These Elementeita people were of Mesolithic culture 
(p. 90) and prove the presmoe of non-Negro races in cast Africa at this 
late date; supporting evidence is provided by two ooniempoiary, Combe 
CapeUe ^pc, skulls from Oldoway and the Naivasba shdter, 

On the other hand the skeletons from the upper levels of the Afalou cave, 
as well as others from Mcctha d Arbi and Beni Segoud, approximate quite 
dosdy to a very different European race, the powerful, hcavy'-featured 
Cromsgnons who, &r back in their ancestry, may have had some genetica] 
inhernancc from the Palacoanthropic breeds. The latest discoveries suggest 
the people of the Capstan culture were not of this type but instead were 
Mediterraneans. The Natufran Mesolithic people of the east Mediterraneno 
were slender and sbair, with long heads and delicate features; they seem 
to represent the otigina] Mediterranean Scinito-Hamitic stod; before the 
division into linguistic groups. 

In Europe itsdf remains are much more numerous and ihdr cultural 
contexts more coherently understood (p. 83). The earliest recognizable type 
IS that of ^e Combe Capdle skeleton, already referred to for its similarity 
to the earliest remains from the Afalou cave. This individual was certainly 
one of the bearers of the first Upper Palaeolithic culture established in 
western Europe and hence one of the dkposscssors of the Neanderthal 
population. The skull is long and narrow with a small forehead and fairly 
low vault; it may represent a type ancestral to the modem Mediterranean 
raocH-a comparison supported by the presence of Combe CapeUe-Iike skulls 
m Africa. 

The radal ^pe next in point of time is the Cromagnon, the best-known 
and most distinctive of the late PJcisTocene races of Europe. They were a 
tall, very muscular people with long heads possessing rather loftier vaults 
than the Combe Capdle type, giving a very high average brain capadiy In 
spite of the dolidiocephaUc skull, the face was short vrith (as we have said) 
marked brow ridges and a high-bridged nose. This Cromagnon type was 
powerful of body, and effective culturally as well as physicaUy. h is renainly 
still represented in the European population today. Probably descended from 
the &mbe Capdle people and very much like ihem were the mammoth- 
hunting Predmostians; on the other band two skdetons of much the same 
date found aw*ay to the south m the Riviera cave of Grimaldi have been 
claimed to sjiow a Negroid snain. A skull with prognathous face and a 
broad nose was also found at Markina Gora in the Voronezh region. Whereas 
It IS possible that the prominent jaws of the Grimaldi skulls may be due 
more to restoration than nature, there can be no doubt of the Negroid 
combination of features in the skull from Markina Gora. 

One other of Late Pldstoccne, Upper Palaeolithic races of Europe 
demands to be smgied out, a type which was one of those responsible for 
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creatiiig the last and most brilliant Upper Palaeolithic cultwe of south- 
wesiCTi] France. This "was Chaitcelade man, wbow sfcuU^ is u^vcrsaily 
admitted to have Eskimoid affinities in its vcrdol sides, pointed keel, and 
somewhat broad check bones. Although the old view that this race withdiCT- 
northwards in the wake of the ice after the last glaciaaon to form the 
ancestors of the modem Eskimo has now been much blown upon, it My 
have an element of truth in it. There seems no rc^on to deny that Chanwlade 
fnan may have been involved in both the genedcal and cultural inheritance 
of the Eskimo peoples.” However this may be, ^ere is now a t^nvergcncc 
of evidence from physical anthropology, linguistics and ethnology, xmt the 
Eskimo were of Old World origin and that the culture was lately Asiatic, 
Their spread into North America is connected with the appcai^ce of tte 
Palaco-nonhcm cultures there. One of the most tell^ mdirations of ^ 
movement is the occasional occurrence among American fekimo of Blood 
Group B, which is frequent in Asia but absent from the Aiucncaa Indian 


It will have been noticed that all these races of Homo tapiem who made 
the population of Europe in the late Pleistocene even mom sharply diffeten- 
liaicd than it is today, tended towards the dolichocephalic, or Jong, i^row, 
head form. A rather broader skull has, however, been found occasionally, 
notably at Solutre near Alacon, and this brachyc^hahe clcmeni appe^ to 
have reinforced in post-Pleistocene times. At the Mesohthic site of 
Ofiiet in Bavaria there ivas found a ritual burial of a nest or duster of skulls 
many of which showed cjrtremc broad-headedness. Thus it seems while 
the forebears of the Mediteiranean, Nordic and other intermediate European 
types were already in Europe during the last gjadadon, the race, 

typical inhabitants of the great mountain backbone of the Old Wor , may 
have spread into Europe at a rather later date. On the other hand it is not 
im poc ^j b lp that the race may have evolved Uxally from the mdigenous 
populatioiL 

In eastern Asia the known remains of Laic Pleistocene trim arc eitra- 
ordinarily scanty. In the Upper Uve of Oioukouticn three si^ were found 
that probably date from the very -ciid of the period or e\'cii^rom ear y post 
Pleistocene rimes. They have a general resemblance w the Ctomaguon type, 
but arc considered to have recognizable Moi^lian Rougbiy 

contemporary arc the only known human remains of the pen^ ftotn southern 
Chinaj a fossiUted skull cap and fragmentary upp^ jaw 
shantse valley fifty miles south-east of Cheng-tu. These had belonged to 
a young girl Uvu^ in Late Pleistoc^e times and of much the same rataal 
type as the inhabitants of Ghoukoutien. . • „ m 

Although there is no doubt (pp. sud 91) to himum 
people the American continent at this itme,» probably dunng the 
of the warm glaciation, no skdctal remains certainly as early m h«e 
as yet been identified. Of the two least doubtful finds, the girl from Pelican 
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Rapids> Minnesota, and the man from Tepespan, Valley of McJticOj which 
would both be about ten thousand years old iJf they arc contemporary with 
their geological horizon and not intnjsivcj are both of Mongoloid tj'pe. Later 
remains, and the surviving American Indians, leave no doubt that the pioneers 
who entered the continent from Siberia to Alaska were predominantly of 
Mongoloid stock, probably several different groups of Mongol people 
following one another across the land-bridge. There appears, however, to 
have been a primitive Australoid strain among them. 

Enough is known to enable m to see Late Pleistocene and post-Plcistocene 
times, say from 4C,ocx> to Sooo BC, as the mam formative age for the races 
of man. This was the period when Homo sapteta (after some great concen¬ 
tration of energy, of numbers and perhaps of sodal organization which may 
have taken place in north and central Africa or south-west Asia and 
certainly constantly renewed in secondary centres) spread throughout the 
Old World and at last streamed on into the Americas. This was ±e period, 
too, when areas of differentiation divided geographically and by other barriers 
of which w'e know nothing, incubated the dominant racial tvpes that share 
the world today. Sun and frost, forest and plain, humidity and dryness, 
height and latitude, diet and water oonient, a variable inheritance from the 
remoter past and the chance movements of peoples, all united during these 
miUennia to give our single spedes the differences of height and proportion, 
of facial structure and skin colour, of shade and testure of hair, which make 
the rich variety of mankind. No other spedes save our own domesticated 
dog has so remarkable a ran^ of fotm while yet remaining one spedes. 

The whole skeletons and scraps of skull that modem irm n has found and 
is finding in cver-increasiog numbers have given us some glimpses of this 
great Formative process, but there is still a sorry gap between the interpre¬ 
tation of these scattered fossils and an account of the races of man as they 
were in early historic times, and as they remain today save for the prodigious 
spread of the European races. 

To make a full and cohKcnt history linking these fossil records with the 
racial pattern in historical limes is still beyond us. Although our knowledge 
of human types, so far as thdr skeletal varieties are concerned, is naturally 
much greater for later prehistoric periods than for the Palaeolithic and 
Mesolithic Ages, nevertheless our picture of the establishment of races and 
their subsequent expansion or decline is still exceedingly patchy. 

As will emerge in the course of this history, before the sudden spread of the 
white races after the fifteenth century there were six major racial groups with 
more or less well-defined geographical ranges.These w'cre the Negroid,Cauca¬ 
soid, Mongoloid, Bushmen, Australoid and Polynesian (Pacific) (Map 11). 

The forest zonK on cither side of the Equator in /Jtica were the main 
range of the Negroid peoples with their very dark stins, often everted lips, 
and tightly twisted (ulotricbou.s) hair. Even in this area they varied very 
much in stature, from the pygmies of the tropical rain forests to the Nilotic 
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tribes^ some of which are among the tallest of all mankind. Other black- 
skinned people with comparable chamctcristics lived along a scattered trail 
eastward fiom central Africaj fiom 30vith*east India across the Indian Ocean 
to the PhilippincSi New Guinea, Melanesia, tropical north-ost Australis 
and Tasmania. It has already been remarkied that proto-Negroid ^elctons 
have been claimed for Europe in late Pleistocene times ^ the earliest &oni 
north Africa dates from about the end of the last ^ciadon fp, 51)- ^The 
centre of their racial differentiarioa is uncertain, but the western Sut^ 
seems the most probable region. Certainly they were already expanding 
southward at the expense of the Bushman races before the fifteenth century 
AD, an espansioD which continued in the following centuries with the march 
of the warlike Bantu tribes into east and south Africa. Although material 
evidence is lacking, the Negroid peoples of southern Asia and the islands 
are generally considered to be of great antiquity, especially the forest pygmies 
of India, the Andaman Islands, the Malay Peninsula, some parts of the 
Philippines, Melanesia, Australia and Tasmania, Whether sU these peoples 
are related to one another and to the Negritoes of Africa is unknown; 
it seems probable. On the other han d it is possible to see in them men who 
were shaped by the rain forests in which they had to find a living. 

The Caucasoid or white race of early historic times inhabited a solid 
territory to the north of the African Negroids, comprising the central land 
mass of the Old World in north and northrcast Africa, Europe, and western 
Asia as far as India and Ceylon. As might be expected from what is known 
of their Palaeolithic forebears, they have always varied widely, particularly 
in the colouring of skin, hair and eyes and in size and boddy form. Dane 
and Watusi African, Semite and Brahman cover a great range of futures. 
Nevertheless the Caucasoids are generally distinguishable by r^ow, oft^ 
strongly bridged noses, soft and often wavy or curly (cymotrichous) h^, 
heavy growth of beard and sfcms w'hich among the majority of Caucasoids 
are fairer than those of any other race. The extreme unpigmented Nordic 
type with yellowish or reddish hair, blue or grey eyes and pinkish white skin 
that bums on exposure to strong sun was limited to Europe and dominant 
only in the cool and temperate zones in the north and west of the oominent. 
It has h er n show-n to what considerable extent the heavy-featured and 
muscular Cromagnon type of Caucasoid predominated in Europe, north 
Africa and Asia during much of the Upper Palaeolithic and Mesolifok Agi^i 
this inheritance is sdll important among modem Europeans. On the other 
hand the smaller lighter-built and more delicately featured forerunners of 
the Mediterranean race seem to have asserted themselves later in the Upper 
Palaeolithic period, We shall find them spreading from soutb-west Asia into 
north Africa rather after the arrival of the Cromagnons there (p. 89). This 
same light-boned Mediterranean type will be found carrying the practice 
of forming along the Danube as for as Belgiuni, and along the Mediterranean 
shores to Spain, Fiance and Britain, 
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Tiacr of the Caucasoids stretched the vast ranges of the Mongolian peoples, 
covering all northern and eastern Asia, extending down the Malay Peninsula 
10 Borneo, Sumatra and other East Indian islands (with an extreme western 
outlier in casicm Madagascar), and including the large offshore islands of 
Formosa and Japan. Peoples of Mongoloid t>T 5 e were also to be found, if 
lacbcr sparsdv, over the whole of the American continent. These peoples 
are characterized by coarse^ black, straight (leiotricboiis) hair, noses that are 
narrow but commonly rather Sat, broad cheekbones, olive to yellowish, 
coppery or brown skins and dark cyesj the eyes are often embedded in layers 
of fat which help to form the fold of the skin across the comer of the eye 
known as the epicanthic fold. The cradlcland for ^ Mongolian ra^ which 
is essentially specialized to endure extreme cold, is wihout doubt in north 
cast Asia. It has been shown that the latest dwellers at Choukourien had 
only a slightly Mongolian cast of countenance. As the great mountain mass 
of Asia barred their passage westward, the Mongoloids expanded to the 
south and east until they attained thdr rnasimiini distribution m Asia, the 
Asiatic islands and America already described. In Asia and the islands they 
destroyed or absorbed various older populations (p. 59) but in America 

they found vdigin territory. ... 

These three racial ^tems, the Negroid, Caucasoid and Mongoloid, were 
by far the most numerous and dommated ah the great land surfioes of the 
northern hemisphere. The historical development of mankind was in their 
hands. In South Africa, Australasia many of the Pacific islands and m small 
patches on the southern extremities of Asia were smaller racial podtets, 
some of which could justly be called remnants and archaic both in race and 
culture. All without exception have dwindled yet further before the spread 

of the Caucasoid race. ^ , 

Among these peoples of the southern hemisphere three are sufficiently 

important and well defined to rank beside the major groups already described 
and make up the sixfold system of mankind. First wxre the Bushmanoid 
people oneci as has been explained, widespread in Africa, but throughout 
later prehistoric times steadily pushed southward t»%vards the up of the 
mnrini-nr Today they are reduced to the Bushmen getting what livelihood 
they hunting in the Kalahari desert, and a Hottentot clement within 

the Cape Coloured population of the Union of South Africa, Although their 
ancestors were of normal stature and rather abaormally great cramal capadt^ 
the Bushmen are now vciy small, averaging less than five feet, with yellowish 
brown skin, rather flat faces, a suggestion of the epicanthic fold and the 
extraordinary ‘peppa™r°' bair in which the spiral curl is so tight that foe 
scalp is exposed between the twisted tufts. The Bushmen have two 0 Jer 
peculiarities that are always portrayed in the cave paintmg made m ffieir 
more prosperous days: protruding fat^ buttocks and a penis which proj^ 
forward without crei^on. Whether or not one judges them 10 be attractive, 
these three bodily characteristics are unique. 
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The secoDd of the «maUcT radsl groups is the Australoid^ a group difficult 
to and which ma^ indude iiian>'^ archaic peoples sur^'ivmg from 

Pldstoccne times who are not in fact closely related. In Australia itself there 
is a considerable contrast between the desert-dweller who sparsely inhabited 
the greater part of the country and those aborigines, now reduced to near 
the point of extinctionj who lived in the Murray River basin and Gippsland. 
The hunters of the desert are brovra-skinQcd, tall and slender with wavy 
hair and beards but little body hair; in the formation of thdr akuUs they 
seem to show a very archaic inheritance with a larger genedcal element fiom 
Palaeoanthropic stock than any other living people. This element seems to 
have been even more marked in the past, to jud^ from certain skull finds— 
especially those of Talgai and Cohuna, They have narrow, low-vaulted 
crania, with bony ridges above the cyesji the teeth are large and often 
prominently set, the nose broad. They have with reason been likened to 
Solo man 48)- The aborigines of the more fertile and temperate south¬ 
east had many archaic features in common with their neighbour, but their 
bodies were both more massive and very much hairier while thdr kgs and 
arms were relatively short; in colouring they evidently carried genes for 
fairness, for thdr skins when untanned were pale brown, their eyes some- 
times green or blue and thdr hair occasionally red. It has been suggested 
that these were the first men to settle in Australia, and that they have 
affinities with a primitive radal strain still surviving, though deeply sub¬ 
merged, in Europe. If they were the first comers, then they were followed 
later by the desert people and finally by the possible Negrito element in 
the tropical north-east and Tasmania (p. 55). Ac present, however, there 
is no evidence for this sequence and some authorities still believe t^t the 
Tasmanians, instead of being partly a Negrito group drifting in later from 
New Caledonia, were in fact a survival from the oldest population in 
Australia. 

The Gippsland Australians arc often likened to the aborigines of Japan, 
the Ainu, who have long been dispossessed of most of thdr territories and 
pushed into the cold northern island of Hokkaido. The Amu arc short and 
thickset with white to pale brown skin colouring; they have wavy or curly 
hair which grows heavily on both the face and body; the brow ridges are 
strongly developed (though much less massive than they often are among the 
Australians), but the nose is straight. There seems no doubt at all that these 
earliest inhabitants of Japan (who may have reached the area before its 
complete isolation) have affinities with andent stocks still genetically repre¬ 
sented in modem Europeans. 

The other considerable group of Australoids is to be found in south and 
south-east India where the Dravidian stock, probably descendants of the 
pre-CaucBSoid aborigines of the greater part of India, show many of the 
recognized characteristics; the tjfpe is represented again in the Hadramaut 
and Traces of it survive submerged throughout the East Indies and Pacific 
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islands. It wiU be ncaUed that there was a widespread Australoid element 
present in laic Pleistocene Africa; diere seems no doubt that ^s type, 
whether or not it is held to be a once coherent and related racial group, 
represents a survival of an early spread of humanity iht^ghout much of 
the Old World; in Africa it virtually disappeared, in Asia and the Asiatic 
islands was almost though not wholly swamped by the southwarf and east¬ 
ward spread of the Mongoloid peoples. Only in Australia, ihatliv'iog museum 
of zoological survivals, could the Australoids remain master of wide lem- 
tories, until at last, but inevitably, ^e white race arrived to dispossess them 
of all that was desirable in this Aeir one great retreat, ^ 

The siseth and last of the racial groups is the Polynesian and MicronisiarL 
These people with their often easy Oceanic life are of a very ^neralmed 
human tvpc, usuaUy dark-slchmed with wavy black hair and dark eyes, 
narrow wd sometimfis weU-bridged noses and mouths that are^ neither 
prominent nor thick-lipped. Most are of average height, though herc^d 
there, as in Tonga, there is a strain of excepnontUy tall sta^c. This 
physically fin** stock probably originated from a mixture of Moogoloio 
peoples with the native Australoid or Ainu-like inhabitants of the E^t 
Indies, PhUippincs and other islands off the Pacific shores of Asia.As 
the move to diese remote islands of the Pacific was among the l^t 
carrs'ing our ubiquitous spedcs to the humanly habitable comets of the 
earth, it falls well within historical times and so will have its place laier 

in this history, . . - 

This ends the account of the emergence, spread and diffcrentiatiDii of 

man as a zoological breed. It is a history that begins with rival genem and 
spcdcs, then narrow's to the races of Homo sopUns, the single speacs wb^ 
is mankind Ttuough thc tens of millions of years of the Cenozoic era t^ 
human frame, so familiar a possession of each one of us, has been seen slowly 
shaping among the primams, untii by Pldstocenc times a largc-bnuned, 
upright biped bj' begiiining the creation of culture has won human status. 
Throughout this vast stretch of time the increase in the size and compl^ty 
of the neo-palHum or New Brain makes the central theme; in the fossU 
skulls which are our prindpal record for the human epic we see the forehead 
and vault rising, thdr capacity' swcUing. Whether or not he is mdmed to 
indulge in thc modem name-calling of highbrow and egghead, no one 
question that man is distinguished as the highbrow or egghead of the 
primates. Here, housed within the curved bone plates of the skull, is the 
most subtle and complex instrument in the world, which, at the command 
of the whole man, has acated the rich and varied cultures, the superb 
individual works of art, the inspiring if never final systems of thought, that 
make the history of mankind. 

These achievements, the exalted and the humble, have come from thc 
many races of mankind evolved during the last forty thousand years. All ra^ 
arc one in that they can mare together and produce children who may be 
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healthy, ftrdlCj beautiful aiid intdligcnt, yet in their lemnining separate and 
various lies one of the delights of the existence of man on earth. That after 
thousands of years of ititcrbrecdiiig and response to the various conditions 
of thdr nadve lands they may have developed abilities and weaknesses 
peculiar to themselves seems likely enough and should certainly not be 
denied. Without this vatieiy our future would be less abundantly proniising 
just as our past w'ould have been infinitely the poorer. No one can clalcu 
that a violin is a better or a worse instiumeat than a clarinet; what is glorious 
is the whole symphony orchestra. So it is with mankind. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER II 

1 ^ Pjtifeisof G. F. D^rbetz obswea ibai ^tbe qucaiiAfi of man's aidk load oinnnc be 
tcgajxkd 05 complcldjr snivel There h on doubr ihat Aiuinluj Amfrioi and m all 
prtpbabiEty nimhem Eurasia musi be cxcLudcd oa pw$ibl? soncSi The ranaindcr of 
the omh's Uud ^ndadc Eunuls and Africa) is loo va^i lo be considered u 

tbe cradle of ihc ipedn since the mei^tucc of umi most certainlir toc4t pLum a 
moinj restricted territmy. At the present time* hjowever^ it is Impossible to define the 
boundaiks of this taritorv more scholon favour Afirioa as the answer 

tq this problem. It was in Africa that the fossil apes—[be Atisiniopithccinc^^—which 
arc the most nwidUtc^-wcrc faimcL It i« by no means irnpossiblcj however^ ibat the 
entdie of min was cue port of another of fouUicni Eu ^a^ta ^ 

2 . Professor Q* R Debetz strc^cs that to some scbniars it ius not been proved that the 
limb bones found at Bmkcn Hill bclon^d to die same individuolj or evnn spceicSq so, 

tTl-P glici ill 

3. Professor G, F. Debetz recalls tbiiij *ihc opunons nf spodalists sharply diverge on the 

question of the origin of Hcmt iapiats. The essence of this divergence is wreentrated 
in the quesdon of the Eenetica] intcrrclaricias of ifoTriq and the Neanderthal 

Man. S^e spedalkt* daim that the Neaitdcith^ Mon wb^ the ancestor of modem 
pion^ Others consider that the Neandenluders and modem man developed independmUy 
of and parallel to eadi olhcr^ The more consistent adherents nf this poinT of view even 
consider it likely that the genus Hcmcf detcended directly from Phoccoe Australcpiihecine 
stock whhe the PithecaoLknipi sccce a cnllaictal branch which developed the extreme 
fotms of nutsslve biw ridgCi heavy jaw and other wmewhot shnuLO feanirei^ The 
adherenti of this conception thus ezdtidc not only the Nnandenhalcrs but also the 
Piihecanchrupi ns nmn^s £arebeiirs+ 

^Adherents of the other point of view accept the getneral outline of the development 
of the bmnan species htcon the nihecanrhfopic stock lo the Pnkeoanthrc^ic and on 
to the NccEamhiopi& This -outline is substantiated by the fact that all the well-dated 
Prcmoustcrion and early Mousl-erion finds known to science unquestionably refer dther 
10 PolacdaniJirtipic itndc nr to even earlier Ibima. In Europe these are the Mauar jaw^ 
the lower jaw fmm Montnwin^ various fragments from Wcimaii the skuU from 
Stebahdm, ikdetons from Kraptiia, ibe uamral aidcKxtuua] cost fmm Honovee^ limb 
bonci from Khk-Kobei In Africa there are the finds from Rabatj Hyassi^ Saldanha;! 
the temamt of Aiknthropi; in Asia the temams of Pithccanihropi and Sirumthtqjd^ 

'But alio from this point -of view there ore grounds for assuming that not all the 
branches of the Piifaetanthrnpie and ^iunnthropic stock po^d the Ncandcrthalers 
produced Homo Many of the early and very early hominicU dbappeared from 

the face of the earth without kaving any direct issue. Hie presence of stich spccuilizcd 
fcaturci as pfoaouno^ laumdonrisme (extraordinarily big moinr pulp ca.videa)p the 
distinctive iirueture of the nasal cavity and other fearurm in Wat-Htifopcon Ncandcr- 
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ihfllco* render highly improbable liic hypocheiis tlut th^y were ihc forcbcin of nkodeni 
Fnajij more so if one rccslls- thstE tbe CfTj-^+VliiJinojD. lypc of W^citem Huropc difTerod 
sharply in his srrueturt fcom ibe Wcsl-Eiaropean Ncundcnhalers. 

'It is posiiblo that at the tjcjiimiag of the MousieriEin period ihcM separsled fitsm 
some Folacoanchropic hmd a braoch of bonilnids whose dn^clopmetu led to the 
cmerfience of Mamir tapim Pt the end of the Mjauaieriin or the beginmng of the Upper 
PfllacolitMe. As to the lonc where this pracess of devdopinAnt was mOfii intensivcH this 
remams a matter of dtsputc. It ia possible that this mne bdoded south-west Asia and 
iu large adjaamt regiona/ 

4 , GeoloKictLl observahoos by P. G- H. Ekjswdl hafe h6 msiny auttmriues to oomen the 
dating of the h itman rcmaids h>LXiid at KaiULEn and Kenjcta 10 the Lower FieisCocaie 
(Viliaihmehiiin) or Aliddlc Pleistocene. See P. G. H- BoiwxU, •Human Rcmiiiiis front 
Kaoam and Kanjcia, Kenya Cobny’, Nan^t C-Vtareh % 1935)- 

5 , Professor G. F. Debetz pointj out that the Swanscombe skud is not luiJverMlIy recog¬ 

nised as eonrittiive cvidcneie that Homi^ sapiffu Uved ia the Thanue* vaUey in ^ the 
Gune-Mindel intci^dal: arguihg from the TcLaiion between the width of the ocdput 
and the height of the vmih, the rctstkin. oF the padeud chord to the pahetal arch, 
'oriBism Trmgmon indeXp the distimec bcCweca the mioii paint and the inner occprBil 
ttibercLc, many sehotara believe that idhniiies^ eadst with Neanderthal man. X" has b™ 
worked out on the basis of these features to determine the real ecceut of the probability 
of the Swanscombe skull belong to modem European scries and this prol^ihty 
worn to be praaically ncto (X^-t«t of Kml Pear»n for the soitiittoal comparison of 
chfliactcriitia of nwm than two groups). See Y. Y. Roginsky^ -Conceming the Antiqmty 
of J/owo fflpiVJw". SmMtihaya No. HI (i947)i Serp, ‘I ptoOnerantropi^ 

Sw-anaCombe e di Font^chevade'j Eitmia di Anir^iagtat XL [t953)j PP- F. 

How-eUr 'The Place of Neandertfud Man in Human Es‘oIutioti*^ /fjnerzeoTi J^rnaJ e/ 
Physic^ Anihtifpclcgy^ [X, n.s. C 193 O 1 PP- 379^41®- 

6, Some scholars bold tliat the very^ liragineniary aaiure of the Font^cherade sJ^ makes 
it impossible to establish cn exact diagnosis; it has been iiointed out that certain feaniTM 
of iha aJtulL bear a resemblance to the Neanderthal typci 

7i Professor G. F* Debetz notes that those scholars who do not accept ihe cariy dat^ 
of the human renuins found at Kanam and Kanjcra consider that the hypothests that 
/fcMfla rqpim lived in Africa already during the leocmd intergladal does not mt on 
actual facts. 

S. Dr Birfutt-Siuith points nui ihat in ccmaeciion with the Euahiueii mention should be 
made of the HottcntoiSj who are racially related to the Bushmens and the Pygmicii 
where this is probably not the cascu See £C- Birkct^Snnthj tFtV AfcmiiAcn (Ztkiich» 1944)- 

9. Piofcstor G. F. Debetz observes that the view that the African Australoids gradually 
became highly specialized Palaeoanlhropic breeds^ Le. approached the Satdanha and 
Broken Hill type, is ooni«tcd by Dome authorities. It ii open to objection on the grounds 
that the only argument in favour of sudi in assumprijcs would be the prominent brow 
ridges on the Late Palaeolithic skull fiom Cape Flats. But prominent brow ridges m 
not a rare phcnomcnan ih dihfcicnt pins of the warid even now as wdl as m the 
NeohihiCj the Bmoze Age, cte For dua reason there » same doubt whether such data 
ate adequate for substantiating a theory of h umtin genealogy which, -cmbniocft the 
whole of the Fldstocenc. 

10. Profeisor A, G BUne remark! that the age of the As^clar skcletoOi ssrigned to l^te 
Pleistocene^ hoi recently been queriecL This dating wiu given by Th. A^uods but after 
revising hia ocmiem on this poini he now regards this Imd as tcloiively 
PalaeoUthk). See TK Monod, 'Sur TAge dc PHomme d'AsscIiir', Hufma 

h 4 pp. A. C. Blanc* 'SuU"«i gwh^icn deU'UornO di Assdar * Kimita 

di AraropoTssiar XXXV Ci947)* P* 4=®- 

ti. The ciujoritT of onthiopokigLits today reject the view that an oJ^miy odsa betwero 
the Chancehide type and the Eskimo. See H. V. V^aUots, “Nouvelles reeherches *ur 
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tiqiidcire de diaacdadc', L^AnihrspckgUf L {1941)1 FPr t6s^20Z. K&i U tbdc 
longer much support for the argitincnts ia cif t cmutectlm beru^eea the bie 

Upper PAhieohltiic Magdaletkian eulrure in wstem and central Europe utd the Enhimo. 
All the msailible cthnographie and archfle 6 Iug£c^ dat^ tesii^ to nts Itnidrig the foiebeois 
of the F-*leitHrt i with the Aihitk and Ameneon condnentSs not with western Europe. 
Sec H. G. Bandii ^ic Fragc doc* ZusunnienhiuigB tMiUhcA don Magdd^ea imd 
der FAl cTirLrtk\i|n ii^j Jukthu^ der S£htsxi^enschtrt Ur^tldskkt£f XL 

{ilWMoJ* pp, 75-93^ 

tz* See p. loti tu 

ij. Dr F. Bosch-Ginipera polnti out that many authors have included the PolTneslonj m 
the Euruplform group^ See E. Ekhnedtj ^Dic Etodymauh der EuTopidea% Hutorm 
Afimdi, I (Berne, I95i)j PP- 115-34- 



CHAPTER III 


THE HISTORY OF THE PALAEOLITHIC 
AND MESOLITHIC CULTURES 


T his chapter will anempt m chronicle the events of Old Stone Age^ or 
Palaeolithic dines, that is to say the emergence of cultural groups^ thdr 
movemenES, mutual influence upon one another, thdr expansions and dis- 
appearanoes, Nat very much will be said about the modes of life, technologj^ 
aits and bdiefe of the peoples concerned, for these will be the proper subject 
of the following secrions. It is nKessaty to pursue these events in space and 
time because without some knowledge of them culcuial history cannot be 
properly understood. Yet for the prehistoric past there is a pmfliar ^fficul^ 
in so doing because our knowledge of these affairs—of political historj^ in 
the broadest sense—is eiitirdy dependent on cultural remains. Thus there is 
a grave danger of corxfiising the expansion or migradon of peoples with the 
spread of cultural traits, as though, in more recent dmes, we were to speah 
of a Gothic-architecture people or the migration from Europe of the rail¬ 
road race. 

In vciy' early dmes when there were virtually no communications between 
different cultural centres, the danger of such confusions was much less than 
it would be today. Nevertheless the more we discover about the Stone Age 
the more apparent it becomes that at some times and places there was no 
correladon at all between culture and physical type. As the ability to exchange 
s kills and ideas by language or demonstradon is one of the most important 
abilides of our kind, this state of affairs cannot be surprising, but it has 
taken time to recognise Its retiicy, and earUcr assumpdons of a close bond 
between species or ratx and culture are sdll being modified. 

Though Low'cr Palaeolithic is essendaily a cultural and not a chronological 
term/ it lasted in most parts of the world from the beginning of the 
Pleistocene to the end of the thiidj Riss, glaciation, a period of soi^ ha^ 
million years. During vast span of years when man was adv ancing his 
skill as a tool-maker, and probably also his range as a social, emodonal and 
thinking creature:, in OTidally important, but to our eyes paiafuUy small 
degrees, the humanly occupied regions of the Old Worid can be dividedi if 
somewhat roughly, into two principal cultural divirions. In Africa, rotxnd 
the eastern end of the Mediterranean up to the Black Sea, in southern and 
ccnttal India and intermittently in Europe men weie gradually evolving the 
culture responsible for the first sharply disdnerive standard tool form, the 
AbbeviUian and Acheulian hand-^axe (Fig- 4)- south-eastern Asia (Java, 
China, Burma and north’-ccntral Itidii so fer as present knowledge goes) 
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Pithecanthroptts and related scoclts built up a difTerent and generally less 
progressive culture wbich had no comparable creation to rival the hand'-asc. 
This is known as the choppei-chopping-tool complex and shows a high 
proportion of tools made of rough flakes. A related cultural pioviuo: extended 
through Europe as fw as Britain^ (Map III). 

Europe and India were thus the areas of overlap where mingling and mutual 
influences were most likely to oomr. In Europe, however, the picture is 
complicated by the fact that the bearers of the two cultural traditions w'cre 
not usually present simultaneously, but alternated m response to the climatic 
pulse of Fldstocene times. Though there may well be many discoveries to 
disprove the universality of this rule, there is now very considerable evidence 
to show that during the Lower Palaeolithic period the hand-a.xe peoples 
extended northward through Europe with the warm intcrgladal conditions, 
while their rivals, perhaps dominated by the PalaeoanthiDpic stocks, probably 
hardier and more enduring, took possession of as much of the continent 
as was habitable during the glacial ages. It was only much later, duiii^ 
the last glaciation, that our own species had become sufiidendy well 
equipped culturally, particularly through the possession of sewn skin 
clothes, to be able to roaster arctic coudidons and so break this long 
altemariou. 

The map wiU make clear that these territories where the early history of 
mankind was played were only a small part, about one-fifth, of the land sur- 
&ces of our world. America, Australia and probably northern Asia and 
eastern Europe had not as yet been penetrated by our most varied and 
adaptable spedes but remained through hundreds of thousands of years 
inhabited only by man^s fellow animals, those other creatures of cvoludon 
that had no such strange destiny as his In an unimagined future. 

The oldest tools fashioned by human hands have been found in Africa. 
They are water-worn pebbles of lava, quartz and quartzite roughly chipped 
into blunt points or chopping edges. They have been recognized as belonging 
to two cultures, the Kafiian and the Oldowan, of which pride of place as the 
more ancient was given to the Rafuan. The first of these pebble types, 
usually flaked ou one face only, were found in deposits dating back to the 
begirming of the Pleistocene period. In later phases of the Kafiian culture 
the pebbles were worked from both sides, the flake mcedng to form the 
edge or point. It was thought possible that the early Kafuan was ancestral 
to the Oldowan. 

Now, however, the reality of this culture, at any rate in its early phases, 
is being quesdonjed. Perhaps the very rough ftakin g was made not by man 
but by natural agencies such as streams, water^s or soil-creep. One of the 
points against the artificiality of the Kafuan-worked pebbles is that in some 
places they occur in an enormous profusion which suggests the mass pro¬ 
duction of nature rather than the laborious handiwork of a few struggling 
hominids. For the present judgement of the Kafuan culture, as of that of 
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ilae ‘eoliths* (bclovs*) will have to await further evidence. Probably it will be 
merged with tbc Oldowan. 

Happily there is no doubt about the credentials of the Oldowan pebble 
culture. Although it has not as yet been identified in the earliest Pleistoceiie 
horizons, it occurs lu a number of sites where it can be assigned to a later 
phase of the Lower Fleistocene and the early Middle period. Mention has 
already been made of the Oldowan level in the Aastralapithectts cave at 
Sterkfontein, and of the all-important ‘Zitijanihropus* horizon in the Oldoway 
Gorge itself. Other sites are Kanam in Kenya, the valley in South 
Africa, and Ain Hancch in Algeria, where the pebble industry was associated 
with artificially rounded balls ihat may have been used either for throwing 
or pounding. In the Oldoway Gorge there is evidence of how this, the oldest 
of human cultures, gradually progressed, for a scries of superimposed 
deposits show the pebbles bidng shaped with increasing elaboration and 
clarity of purpose. By the latest Oldowan levels they are being chipped 
(though srill roughly) from both sides into ovoid forms that can be recog¬ 
nized as prototypes of the Abbevillian band-axes which occur in the 
overlying beds (Fig. 4). Thus the Oldoway Gorge is of great significance in 
showing beyond question that the Abbevillian culture and its immediate 
inheritor the Acheulian grew out of the ancient pebble cultures of the 
Oldowans. 

Although early pebble tools have been found in so many parts of the 
African conrineat, the region where their makers are thought to have advanced 
to the full AbbcvilHan Qrpe of culture is in centtal Africa, perhaps in the 
open country on the forest fringes. On the other hand, when it is considered 
bow uniformly the Abbevillian-Afdieulian tradirion developed over the 
whole far-flung region of its prevalence^ it is not impossible that the ancestral 
pebble-tool cultures may have evolved towards the Abbevillian throughout 
the African condnect. 

Outside Africa there is no certain evidence for tool-making communities 
dating fmm the opening of the Pleistocene, but the of the European 

‘eoliths*S deserv'e serious coasiderarion. Perhaps the best known are the 
English groups from East Anglia. These roughly chipped flints from old 
land surfaces smothered beneath the Crag deposits of Norfolk and Suffolk 
may well have been made by hominids who were the European contem¬ 
poraries of the pcbblo-tool peoples of Africa- The feet that they were 
chipped by human bands and not by ice or other natural agents capable 
of exerting blows or pressure is not univcisally accepted. Even if none 
of the known ‘eoliths' is an artifact (and this is unlikdy), it still ronains 
inherently probable that there were human creatures capable of rough 
tool-making present in Europe before, and in the south during, the first 
glaciation. 

While A&ica has already provided us with sure proof of the origin and 
slow maturing of the great souihcm cultural tradition of the hand-axe 
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culturcS] no comparable discoveries have been, made for the Asiatic tradition 
of ihc chopper-tool makers. No tools made before the second gladarion 
(and therefore Early Pldstocenc) have as yet been found b any part of Asia, 




FIG. 4, Pebble tool to hand-we: A: AchculUn tool; B: Abbevillian tool; 
C: Oldowan pebble tools (after Oakley). 


No implements certainly made by mcernihreput and ober 

hominids of the Djetis beds of Java have been identified»neverthdras, ^ese 
men were there, and seem likely to have enifired the coi^mt 
tool-makers, men the tools of this stock are first recognized, m the Middle 
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Pleistocene period (for exflmple at CIioiikoutiea)j they are still of the most 
elementary workmanship; it seems likely enough that if their even rougher 
prototypes were found in ornlinary deposits and not in a cave dweUing, their 
recognition would be quite as uncertain as that of the European ‘eoliths’. The 
probability is that when the first hominids entered Asia from Africa, they 
took with them the practice of battering stones to get cutting-edg^ or rou^ 
points but that while the various precursors of Homo lapkm in Africa steadily 
improved this basic tradition into that of the bifricial pebble tools and 
ultimately hand-axes, the Pithccanthropic stock in much of Asia already 
showed the backwardness, the failure to develop much beyond this basic 
tradition, which remained characteristic of them throughout Pleistocene 
times. 

Until the ice had melted after the Guru; glaciation then, the eWdcnce for 
tool-making men outside Africa is tenuous and clouded, and we have to infer 
their presence in Europe and Asia rather from what followed than from any 
direct proof. With the first interglacial phase, however, the cultural map of 
the Old World begins to fill, and by the opening of the Middle Pleistocene 
with the second Ice Age the distribution pattern of the Lower Palaeolithic 
peoples had clearly emerged. 

It has been seen bow the Abbesnllian culture had evolved from the 
primitive pebble traditions by the second glaciation, and during the warm 
interlude in this period its creators carried it into Europe. The AbbevUlians 
spread as far as northern France (we, their descendants, have, indeed, 
nfliTK^d them after a village on the Somme) and southern England. As well 
as rhpir stiU crudely shaped hand-axes, these ancient hunters of the early 
Middle Pleistocene may also have used stone balls as missiles, sometiines 
chipping them to make perfect spheres. There is as yet no certain trace of 
Abbevillians in India before the second interglacial phase, yet it seems likely 
enough that they did reach the souihcm part of the sub-oontincnt almost or 
quite as soon as Europe. 

With the later Middle Pleistocene the picture (or perhaps rather our know¬ 
ledge of it) becomes rapidly more complicated. In eastern Asia where we have 
bm t supposing Palaeoanthiopic men were making exceedingly crude and 
as yet unrecognized tools, we can now identify certain cultural groups. Our 
information is still very slight, but for the present three Asiatic oenti^ have 
been recognized where tool-making had become sufficiently advanced by the 
tim e of the second glaciation for its products to be classifiable. One was in the 
Punjab where during this period men were flaking large and crude flakes of 
quartzite which have been recognized as the Punjab Flake Industry. The 
second is in northern Burma where hunters of the Irrawaddy valley were 
establishing the Anyaihian culture, shaping several roughly defined types 
of chopper, chopping-tool, hand-axe and large scraper. The third place 
where human artifacts of the second Glacial Age have been found is 
Cboukoutien, where a single tool of this antiquity is presumed to have been 
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chipped by the immediate forcniniiers of PitIi£cctJithr(^ms peJdnensis of the 
succeeding interglacia]- Some authorides would still assign the Peking men 
to earliest phase of die Aliddlc Pleistocene^ but it is now more generally 
hdd that they occupied the caves when the climate was again grom^ wanner. 
By the second interglacial we not only have their Choufeoutieman culture 
established in north China, but also the Anyathian developing strongly in 
Bunna^ an hnportant lelat^ culrure^ the Som, appearing for the first time 
in those pans of India north and east of Abbevillian-Acheulian territory^ and 
the Patjimman in Java. In Japan a culture identified at Gongenyama appears 
to be the equivalent of these other cultures. 

Th^ were all cultures with implements imde on both rough fiakes and 
cores and particularly characterized by choppiug-tools^ choppers and clumsy 
scrapers (Fig. 5% all were extremely conservative, and all, presumably, the 
creation of Pitftwintltropi and related Soan breeds. These chopping-tMl 
cultures w^hich prevailed in south and cast Asia throughout most of the 
Pleistocene will be described before renimmg 10 Afrii^, Europe and south¬ 
west Asia where the events took place which led up to the dramatic devdo|> 

mems of the Upper Palaeolithic. ^ - i 

If the far-flung but never very distinguished cultures of choppmg-tool 
tradition are surveyed &om west to east, the first to be encountered will be 
the Soan, This culture bad becai idendaed at many sites in the Punjab, most 
of them in the valley of the Soan or Soban, a river which flow^ from the 
foothills of the Himalayas to join the Indus west of Rawalpindi. The makers 
of the Soau culture seem first to have peopled the region during the second 
interglacial period, and to have remained in possession thioughout mid- 
Pldstoccne times. Indeed, an evolved form of the oJturc was maintained 

even during the last Ice Age. , . 

The Soans, during the two or three hundred thousand years at tenr 
disposal, succeeded in developing their tools, and doubtless aU the other 
perishable things that came from their hands, rather more successfully than 
the other chopping-tool peoples we shall find to the south and ® 
them. This may have been in part due to the stimulating influence of their 
neighbours, the carriers of the Abbevillian-A(±tulian tradition who alM 
arrived on the scene during the Mindel-Riss interglacial. For here tn 
Punjab we are in the only region of fidl overlap between the band-axe and 

choppLng-iool traditions, . . „ . ■ 

The most characteristic implements shaped by the Soans were choppi^- 
look and choppers made on large round, ov'al and flat pebbles, they so, 
however, struck and used flakes, and it is here that thdr technique improved 
most markedly with time. Both pebble and flake tools berame progressiv y 
smaller and more socuratdy shaped, but the fiakes also came to be stru 
from carefully prep^ blocks of quartrite and trap, a mode kn^ 
as the Tottojse-core technique, r^ularly praoised by the ^'^oisi^ 
and other related cuIiuthI groups in wesiem Eurasia and Afttca (p, 14®J* 
D* 
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The latest Soaus, living during the Kiss gladation and the succeed¬ 
ing waim phase, possessed a culture which had approached verj- dosely 
indeed to the European Levalloisian, a development which is not found 
among other chopping-tool cultures and which must surely be due to 

western influences. , . . ■ l 

The Anj^tbians who, as has been shown, were already hving m the 
Irrawaddy valley during Mindd times (the second pluvial of their own 
region), used mainly fossil wood and siliceous nifl^ for their tools, the 
intractable nature of the first leading them to make a high proportion of the 
hand-adze npe of chopping instrument. They maintained this simple 
tradition with only the slightest imprmements in tcchmque nght chrou^ 
the Pleistocene Agei it is possible that new influences reached Bur^ towards 
the very end of the period, but certainly the manufacture of blade iotIs* so 
characteristic of the late Pldstocene, Upper Palaeolithic, culmres of Europe 
and Africa was unknown until after the end of Falacolitluc times. 

In Java the Patjiianian culture, identified in the valley of the hnle stream 
Kali Baksoka and other sires on the south side of the island, has a large 
number of big rather dumsy tools, the chopper always pr^ommatu^, made 
on water-wom pebbles, chunks of stone or massive flakes; it mdudes, 
however, a rdativdy small number of neat flake tools. It has bwn cl^cd 
that the Patiitanian, unlike all the other chopper-tool cultures of south-j^t 
and eastern Asia except the Tampanian of Mahya. 

so dosdy to hand-axes as to betray influence fiom the Abbevflhan-AiAciiinm 
tradition. This seems unlikely, particularly m view of the absence of ho¬ 
axes in Burma, a region lying on the natural route ftom the nearest Ahbe- 
viUian-.Achcnlian territories in India. These Javanese imptoente, whi^ are 
at least as much choppers as hand-axes, were probably mdepend^tlj 
evolved to serve comparable purposes. The Patiitanian culture h« not been 
found in direct assodation with Pitfucotahropat ereem or with the con^- 
porary fauna of the Trinil beds; at present it is only known to start a little 
Utcr, in the second half of the second interglacial period, lasting on throu^ 
the third glacial. There is Uttle reason to doubt, however, that it iras ^dc 
by the immediate descendants of Pithicmthropus erector or that this fosMl 
man himself made a comparable, if perhaps even cruder, eqiiipr^ of tools. 
His much later descendants of Late Pleistocene times (p. 48 )—woo oiay, 
as has been said, have been idnforeed by invaders of a more evolved phys^ 
tvpe-arc held to have been the makers of implements found at sevc^ sires 
the Solo vallev; these include flakes and even blades struck from cl^cc^y 
and jasper as well as points and picks made from bone and ^tkr. This 
materia] has been grouped together as the Ngandong culn^, but for the 
present it has not been proved to be all of one %e; nor can it, tbereforei 
be recognized as the handiwork of Hom 0 soiocTtsiSt 
The Palaeolithic history of Burma and Java has been first reco^tm 
because the information from these countries is greatest. There is no ou 
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that There i^'as a Lower Palaeolithic population in Thailand (Siam) poss«sing 
chopper-tools and a cultural tradition similar to that of the Anyathian of 
Burma, while in l^ya men were maMns took strikingly sin^r to those 
of the Patjitanians of Java, including even the hand-ase-like chopper. 
This Malayan Lower Palaeolithic culture has been tentatively named the 
Tampanian, There are a few traces of Lower Palaeolithic chopp<^-tooI 
tradition more or less of the Patjitaniaii type in Sumatra and also in the 
Celebes. The Celebes, however, are more remarkable for an Upper Pala- 
eolitluc population in the Walknac Valley who were making tools on small, 
thick flakes and occasional blades. This culture is likened to the Ngandong 
of Java and is found nowhere on the Asiatic mainland, although it is suspected 
to have been present in the Philippines, Its besrers may have reached the 
Celebes &om Java and the Sunda Shelf route, but the neUtoccne fauna of 
these islands is entirely unlike that of Java and must almost oeitainly have 
come by the alternative route, also ojjen in times of low ocean level, by 
Formosa and the Philippines. If this is true of the animals, then probably 
the hunters of the Late Pleistocene also came this way; it h a question w^ch 
cannot be settled until the presence of peoples with cultural tradiuons 
to those of Ngandong and the Wallanae valley have been rea^aed 

on the mainland. ,. , 

In southern Ch?na very little indeed is known of Palaeolithic man, although 
the skeleton &om the Kwanshantsc (p. 54) supposed to be of late 
Pleisioccne Age, and a few tools suggestive of the chopping-tool type of 
culture picked up along the gorges of the Yangtze between Ichang and 
Chunking are enough to show that exploration would discover that this 
region had its Palaeolithic history. For the present such a history* can be 
attempted only for north China. It centres in the Choukoutioi caves, the 
most important site for the history of Palaeolithic man in the whole of Asia. 
After the occupation dating &om the second glacial represented for us by 
a single implement, PithecanihT&pus lived at the main site while fifty mettcs 
of cave deposit accumulated. During the whole of the great span of time 
represented there is practically no change in either the physical appea^ce 
or the material culture of the cave-dwellers. The Pttkecanthropi continued 
to make their rough and inaccuiate chopping-tools and scrapos, some on 
broken pebbles, some on flakes. Occasionally they utilized, though they can 
hardly be said to have shaped, implements of bone. These creatures who 
for so long inhabited the figured limestone of the Western Hdk less than 
thirty miles ftom the place vfhere the exqukiie dty of Peking was to rise, 
were cannibds, eating human flesh, and more particularly human marrow 
and brains, for nourishment rather than ritual. They do not appear to have 
had any of the intimations of immortality which lead to a carcM disposal 
of the dead. The fact that they existed for so long without perceptible 
evolution of their brains and with ouly the humblest improvement in to 
took they made is held to prove that this part of Asia, so far from having 
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coDtribiittd to the main tide of Palaeolithic history, was at this time a 

sluggish backwater. , . ,■ v u . 

In the fissure known as the Upper Cave at Choukouaen all this has 

changed. The men living there and binTrii^ their dead (p. 53 ) ™ 

own species, perhaps already showing some mongoloid futures, ^thoi^b 
the material found is scanty, they were in possession of an UpjKr FalacoU^c 
or even Mesolithic culture utilizing polished bone flakes, eyed bone ne^cs 
and perforated bead head-dresses and necklaces. They also imported sea 
shells and mother of pearl for omamenis. Thej' cvidcudy used the cave as a 
seasonal squatting-plaoe at a period which may have been very late glaaal 
or post-gladal—‘perhaps as lare as about 3 aoo EC. ^ 

A centre of s’igpious Asbdc Upper PalaeoUthic oiltnrc lay in the vaUey 
of the Huangbo between Shensi and Shinsi and farther north on the Oi^ 
Plateau. Here in several sites dating ftom the last Ice A^, de^ly earlier than 
the Upper Cave, hunters had maintained a culture which s^ 
conservative inheritance from the chopper-tool tradition of the Oioukouti^ 
ian and also Included flake tools (points and scrapers) made from 
cores, long blades, backed knives, engravers and many other types which w^ 
be found to be characteristic of the rapidly advancing Upper Palaeolithic 
cultures of Europe and Africa. This Ordos culture, which his 
been classified as ‘Moustero-Aniignacian’, has affimacs with the UPP<^ 
Palaconthic of Siberia which wiU be discussed in connection with the first 

invasions of America. ... ^ * j __ 

The history of eastern and south-eastern Asia h^ ^n carr^ 
the end of the Pleistocene period because it was during the whole of that 
time a peripheral region remote from those ^ of the world where ^ ^ 
to take Ac most significant stqs towards higher cultural fonns and at last 
to dvilizadon. Also Ae chopping-tool tradition was so pcrsistrat d^t U 
gives a unity' to the whole Palaeolithic period m Aesc parts of ^la. This 
warrants trearing it all together, even at the cost of enwuntenog a f^ inmn 
sive Upper PalaeoUthic traits before discovering Acir ongms farther west. 

It is time now to turn in that diieciioiL , - , , r ►u- 

It has already been suggested that when the final phase of Ac sew 
gladation rendered norAcm Europe uninhabitable and most of Ac of tto 

wntinent bitterly cold, Ae Abbevillian peoples withdrew sou Award tow^ 
Aeir .African cradldand. The peoples who took Acir place were il« makeia 
of a culture known as Ae Clactonian, whiA belongs to the group ® 

the Sake cultures to distinguish A«n from the Asiatic Aopper-cool and^ 
African hand-ase tractions (Fig. 6). Tbdr tools were rnwriy ^mn^ed from 
bolAy struck flakes, many of Acm evidently Asipcd as sbn^g-kmEO 
hide seanpers, an equipment better adapted to life m a cold climate 

tad-ae.. Although w. lu.™ to CUcomto » 
been fully established in wesiem Euxops near ibc beginnmg o ^ 
gUdadoa^ while evidence for the csisEcncc of chopper culruxcs in m 
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early as tiiis is stUl very scanty, it is probable that the European culture wrill 
prove to be an early offshoot ftom the Asiatic, perhaps s harin g a common 
origin with the early Soan (p. 69). Thus, even if nothing is certainly known 
about the physical type of the early Clactonians, they may well have belonged 
TO the same gener^ Pithecanthropic stock. Furthermore, while bict on 
contacts between the flake-tool and hand-a^e makers in Eurasia undoubtedly 
led 10 the mingling and transference of cultural traits, there is good reason 
to believe that at this stage the two peoples wete distinct and that we are 
free to visualize the departure of the Abbevilhans and the arrival of the 
Qaetouians as actual, even if very gradual, migratioDs. 



FIG. 6. Flake-tools from western Europe, A; Cbcionian flake-tool (scale 4/9)j 
B: Tayadan flake-tool (scale a/5). (After Oakley.) 

yhitg the Gactonian hunters were holding their own in the harsh environ¬ 
ment of England, France and Germany, the handle peoples enjoyed an 
unbroken cultural development in Africa greatly imprm'ipg their techniques 
and adding to the range of their tool forms (p. 77), 

During the second interpluvial the Enore primitive Abbevillian stage of 
their ctilture had passed into the Acheulian with its increasingly finely made 
and beautifully proportioned implements. Possibly, too, by this time they 
had spread into India, where the early Madras culture, soon to dominate the 
whole peninsular area, certainly shows primitive, Abbevillian, forms of 
band-axe. 

With the melting of the ice for the corresponding long and very warm 
Mindel-Riss interglacial phase, the hand-axe people advanced once more 
into Europe, bearers now of the Acheulian culture. The hundred and fifty 
thousand years of this intergladal saw the heyday of this cultuie; to judge 
ftom the stone tools which alone survive of what may have been a rich if 
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Still tuchnicttlly primitive culture^ this w*is the time when it reached its 
hnest development as well as its greatest extent- 
A place such as 01 Orgcsailie in the Ken^’a Rift Valley with its lakeside 
camp sites thieWy scattered with hand-aaes, cleavers, bolas stones and the 
bones of wild pig, baboons and zebras, seems to speak of high success in the 
chase. As to its eattent, the Acheulian culture covered much more than half 
the humanly iahabited world and about a fifth of the total land surfaces of 
our planet. Acheulian hand-asK, used to EjUow the steps of this t^ture like 
the shreds of a paper chase, have been discovered throughout Africa, south¬ 
western and western Europe as fer as the southern half of England, across 
central and eastern Europe to the Black Sea, in Asia Minor, along the east 
end of the Mediterranean, in Arabia (though rarely as y'et), Iraq, and all over 
peninsular India extending northward as far as the Punjab (p, 68), None 
has yet been found in Iran or Afghanistan, but the Acheulians must ^ e 
presumed to have reached India by a narrow corridor north of the Persian 
Gulf and south of the Iranian highlands. ... 

What is perhaps most remarkable about this vast Acheulian temtory is 
the unifomuty of its cultural products and the completeness with whic 
new developments, clear-cut ^ in our eyes trifling) improvements in manu¬ 
facture, spread throughout large parts of three continents. If ooUcciors 
out from London, Jerusalem, Cape Totvn and Madras, all four imght hn 
hand-as.es which could not be dLstinguished one &om the other unless it was 
by the material ftom which they had been made. Evolution was, in fea, 
slow enough for diflusion always to keep up with it. Prom the Up^ 
Palaeolithic onwards state of affairs was generally to be revcis , 
cultural evolution within limited regions far outstripping cultural dlRusionj 
thus it is not until the era of modern oonutiumcadons that we again encounter 
a comparable iinifotmity of manufactures over huge areas of human settle” 
ment. There remains, however, a need for caution ia^ assuming die absolute 
contemporanel^ of the various phases of the AbbcvilLan-.Acheulian tradition 
in remote parts of their range. Rapid diSusion in certain directions, per¬ 
sistence in certain areas, may have led to a divergence of tens of thousands of 
years in the rates of change. Nor is it true that during diis period of its 
espansioa the hand-axe culture was everywhere the possession of one speaes 

of man. , . , 

Even in this time of its flowering during the second interglacial, remains 
of the actual possessors of the Acheulian culture are rare. In spite of the 
really vast quantities of hand-axes and other implements of this age which 
have been found in Africa, suggestive of considerable populations, the bonw 
of their makers arc few indeed. The earliest known are r^rwented by 
the jaws of Atlanthroptis from Algeria, while the doubtful K^jera skulw, 
if thdr claims are accepted, also belong to this time and culture, in 
Europe Swanscombe man was certainly shaping hand-axes towards the cn 
of this w’arm period. While the Kanjcra and Swanscombe men have commeed 
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many people that whatever happeaed during later times when cultural 
traditions were blending, the Acheulian of the second interglacial was the 
creation and possession of Homo sapieriSj the Algerian A tlonthtopas warns us 
against such over-simple assumptions. These fossils prove that the Acheulian 
TiadidoQ could be faithfully carried by men who physically had much in 
common with Heidelberg man, and the general Pithecanthropic stock. 

In regions of western Europe where the bearers of the Acheulian and 
Hg^rnninn cultutcs must havc met daring these scores of warm millennia, 
we have certain evidence of their contact and probable fraternization. A 
community, for example, living near High L^ge in Suffolk, England, 
towards the end of the intergbeial, made both Qacionian dake tools and 
hand-axes, and it is impossible to know whether they were Acheulians who 
had been influenced by Clactonians or vice versa. What is certain is that here 
we have one of the earliest examples of a process which was to be conunon- 
placc in human afiaiis: the encounter of strange peoples proving a stimulus 
CO t~ haTtg p and leading to the creation of a new and fertile synthesis. 

It may be that the most Unporcant development of late Middle Fleistooene 
rimes was the fruit of precisely this synthesis. The Levalloisian culture 
appears in Europe with the return of t^ ice for the Riss glaciation. This 
culture, distinguished by an ingenious and very eflbctive way of making 
flake tools (p. 148), can be held like all the flake cultures to be particukrly 
well adapted to the preoccupatioa with cutting meat and preparing hides 
that most often goes with living in cold or arctic conditions. It has been 
argued, therefore, that the Levalloisians were the former Acdieulians who, 
sapient as they were, had borrowed ideas from their Clactotiian neighbours 
to equip themselves to face a rapidly worsening dimatc. This view might 
be held to find some support from the existence at an earlier date in South 
Africa of a LevaUoisoid method of flaking which was unqucsticinably devised 
by the local Acheulians. On the other hand the fact that the true European 
Le^’alloisbns extended thdr territory farther to the north and east than the 
Acheulians had done, suggesting a hardy people capable of living in extreme 
cold, gives slight support to the opposite view that the Levalloisians were 
descended mainly from the old flake people, perhaps inspired by their 
Acheulian coutacis. Certainly some Acheulians retreated southward before 
the advance of the ice, for there is evidence of thdr arrival in northern 
Africa. 

Such dusty arguments must oontmue unril mnre is known of this important 
but comparam-ely recently recognized culture. Unhappily even less is known 
of the peoples living to the east of the Levalloisians during and after Kiss 
times who have now come very faintly into prehistory as the Tayadans. This 
culture centred in eastern and central Europe and extending from France 
to Ralesdne, appears to be a derivative of the Qaetonian. It is chiefly impor¬ 
tant, as will be shown, as having apparently given rise to the culture of 
Neanderthal man. It would seem an obvious assumption, therefore, that the 
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Taj^dan flake culmrc should have been the product of men of Palaeoan- 
ibropic xype^ possibly of rsiher extreme represcniaHves of the type- Yet in 
a cave at Fooiechcvade in the Charente department of F™cea fragments 
of several skulls found in hearths belonging to the Tayacian culrure were 
hardly if at all to be distinguished from H&mo sapiens- As a v^^aming against 
the exclusive assocLation of pamcular cultural traditions with pardcular 
spedes, the Fontechevadc men are the counterpart of Atlanihrapas. On the 
other hand it is not quite incredible that the skull fragments may represent 
a least at which brutish Xayacians devoured several members of our own 
species—brawn having, for onoCj had victory over brain. 

In spite of the enduring donainanicc of the native Abbevillian-Acheuli^ 
tradition in Africa^ a culture comparable to the Clactonmn was present in 
Kenj'a and the Rhodesias during the third pluvial period. This is the Hope 
Fountain culture which may have been derived ftom the C^ctooian or 
Tayadan, in which case it would presumably have been carried inco east 
Africa by immigrants from souih'-wesi Asia. ^ 

On the threshold of the Upper Pleistocene Age ±en, eastern .^sia was still 
in the possession of the backward chopper-tool makers^ Africa i^fas mainly 
inhabited by Acheulians but also had the flake tool Hope Fountain peoples j 
souih-wcst was Hfi mitia red by late Acheulians nith Taj'seian dements 
who extended also into Europe, while western Europe was occupied by the 
Lc\^Disians. If the end of the Middle Pleistocene period had seen a con¬ 
siderable mingling of peoples and their cultures leading to a compUcation 
of the cultural pattern of the Old World, this process was to be vasdy 
increased and accelerated throughout the Upper Pleistocene. As for the 
phi’sieal nature of the human beings responsible for all these hunting 
cultures, there can be litUe doubt that while the eastern Asiaucs were aU of 
rather low, Palaeoaiuhropic breeds, in Eurasia and Afhca there was a patchy 
mixture of types already nearer to mcxletn man with a great \’anety of 
others showing more or few'er Palacoanthropic features. 

As warmer seasons returned after the Riss gladadon, the L^raUoisiaiis 
seem to have remained in Europe while the Acheulians returned, bnnpig 
the ultimate form of their culture which they had been evohing in 
While it may be folly to base such arguinents on no more than stone imple¬ 
ments, the scan^ survivals of complex living cultures, it is nevertheless very 
tempting to see in the sniaUer, more finicky, acsthencaUy weaker hand-axes 
of the Upper Pleistocene a degeneration in the andent Achculian tradition 
extraordinarily <^iTnllaT in spirit to the dedine which was to overtake ^ many 
cultural traditions during the future history of manltinil Is it li^tumte to 
suppose that this, the very first human culture of some distinction, dun^ 
the hundreds of thousands of years of its duration went through much 
same cycle, the same rise and fall, that has been apparent, with rapidly 
increasing tempo, in all creative ailtures of dvdized man ^ 

During the first half of the Kiss-Wiimi jntergladal late Achcuhans and 
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LcvaUoisians lived as neighbours in south-west Europe and have left ample 
evidence of thdr mutual infiuence upon one another. The last attenuated 
phase of the Acheulian culture, known as die Micoquian, shows in its flake 
tools as well as in the slight and pointed form of the hand-axes an elective 
borrowing of LevaUoiskn ideas. Similarly the LevaUotsians of this period 
mad e hand-axes though employing thdr own peculiar techniques. 

Just as the Riss-Wtirm intciglada] phase saw what might be called a 
fragmentation of the ancient hand-axe tiadidon, so also did the corresponding 
Kanjeran-Kamassian interpluvial of Africa, The very old and distinctive 
veisioQ of the hand-axe tradition characteristic of South Africa (where it is 
sometimes distinguished as the Stdlenbosch culture) seems to have been the 
parent of two of the prindpal later African culcurra. These are the Sangoan 
of South and Central Africa and the widespread Fauresmith of British East 
Africa, the Rhodesias and South Africa. The northern swing of the lainbclts 
which at this time was desiccating much of the continent, made the peoples 
coDcemed seek out large rivers and lakes or highlands lofy enough to main¬ 
tain of rain and snow. Thus the Sangoaos ftequented the Zambesi and 
the Congo, Lake Victoria and the other Great Central Lakes, while the 
Fauresmith people similarly kept nearer permanent rivers in the south, and 
lived at high altitudes on Moimt Kenya, the Aberdares, Kilimanjaro and 
other ranges in the eastern part of their territory. !n the south the Fauresmith 
culture was main tained imo the last, Gamblian, pluvial period. 

In addition to these two of^hoots ftom the native Acheulian, the Lcvallois 
culture is gencraliy (though not universally) held to have been brought Into 
Africa from Eurasia, perhaps more immediardy from Palestine. Except for 
an uncertain settlement on the north-west coast, the Levalloisians spread 
out only in the north-east sector of the coatment: in Egypt (as far west as 
the Kharga oasis), Abyssinia and British East Africa as far south as central 
Tanganyika. 

With the latter half of the last interglada! phase we come to a people who 
proridc sometiiing approaching a substantial raft on the uncertain waters of 
our Palaeolithic history, These are the Neandertbalers and their Mousrerian 
culture (Fig. 7}, already establbbcd in this time of warm climate even if their 
heyday was not reached until the Worm gladation was at its first dimax. The 
very numerous skdetons of this breed that have been imearthed in Europe, 
Asia and north Africa have always (if they had tools with them at all) been 
associated with a culture with a strong Mousterian dement, even where the 
Levallois technique and the manufacture of hand-axes (by megn'; othtt than 
chose used by the Acheulians) show the influence of other tradidoiis. The 
Mousterian and related flake cultures dating from the end of the last 
interglacial and the earlier part of the last glacial phase are sometimes 
described as 'Middle Palaeolithic'. 

It has already been suggested that the Mousterian was a development out 
of the Clactonian or Tayadan which took place in eastern Europe or adjacent 
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regions. Certainly this lies near the centre of range* The true Mousteriaii 
has not been detected in Britain] but it is probable that Nc^derthal 
did in fact reach so far to the west, for at CreswcU Crags in Derbj'shire 
cavc*dwcllers left tools showing a Mousterian tradition wlulc at Kents 
Cavern, Devonshire, was a Mousterian with Acheuleo-Lcvalloisian mnuence 
very much Ulte the culture associated with actual Neanderthal remains 

across the Channel in the island of Jersey. 

From this western limit Neanderthal man with his culture pure or adtu-' 
terated has been found through most parts of Europe, in south-west Asia 
and in north Africa. An extreme north-eastern outpost has been discover 
in Uzbekistan, where a cave not far south of Samarkand contained Moustenan 
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Mousterian implemcnis; As Bake point; Bl side scraperj 
C: bone compressor (scale approx. 4/5)> (After Singer.) 


implements and the skeleton of a young Neanderthal chUd who had been 
buried within a ring of homs of the Siberian mountam goaL Another man 
of the eastern outposts has been found in Azerbaijan, again with a Mo^ici^ 
element in the associated culture. A skull of a Neandeithaloi ant 
been excavated from the Shamdar cas’e in northem Ira<i. 

It has already been shown that the earUer Neandcrthalcrs, those fortuimte 
enough to be bom before the advance of the Wilim glaciation, ww rather 
less extreme in physical type than those who ^cd the rigours of tfos last 
gladation. They lived generally in the open, like the Achcul^, wher^ 
ihdr descendants were by choice cave-dweUers. Examples of ScMdcrthid 
man from this cariier period have been found m-er most parts of thor total 
range; one who was aEvc at the very beghmiag of the mterglac^ co^ 
from north Africa (Rabat, Morocco), while two groups of Europ^ Ncand^ 
thalers fall well within the warm period—those from Germany (Ehrii^dor^ 
and Croatia (KrapMi an individual from Italy w^ living tow^ its ^d. 
South-west Asia is represented by Palesrihe, where the Tabun an 
were hunting on Mount Carmel just before the cold b^am 

Undoubtedly then, the Neanderthal breed had spread far before wurm 
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but it was during tbc gladadon that they appear to have asserted their 
domioatioa. In western Europe in pardpilar they were evidendy nmnerous 
and strongly ctwrendied (Map IV). Some sevciity thousand years ago very 
many cave-dwellings and shelters throughout the r^on must have been 
occupied by these uncouth but successful hunters. They were now at their 
greatest strengib as a spedes and their extreme of bodily devdopment 
(p. 46). 
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Between forty and fifty thousand yeais ago, during the first half of the 
final gladation, there was a sudden change in this situation. Sudden at least 
in the tenns of the coarse net cast by our prehistory which still lets millennia 
slip back into the sea of time. It was a change that must have taken much 
longer than the time which has passed since the first glimmers of dvilkarioa, 
yet it was swift in terms of what had gone before. Throughout the whole of 
their range in Africa and Eurasia the Neanderthal spedes disappeared. The 
survival of remnants of Palaeoanihropic type in Africa has been recorded 
(p. 48), and there is every likelihcx>d that coinparable human rdics will be 
forthcoimng from Asia. In general, however, it can be said that, starting 
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With Europe and west Asia, the entiic Old World was emptied of all other 

groups and^ 

By what means the Palaeoanthropic men m aU their 

can never be known. It is easy, and doubtless partially true, “ 

were defeated by the superior intelligence, better wca^m and otgaie^on 

7 :^ Z spedes. Yet^Smenmes, when thinking ‘>f 

±e earth's crust involved, and the many remote, 

they could have survived, one feels that there is more of the , 

thaii this. As with the dinosaurs, so with these men, ™ Fa^™r^ 

more than ±e environment and their enenuw agamst them ? 

whUc all proper weight has by now been gi'^ 2- ^wSize 

se^te phys^ tyw and culture in the Palaeobthic age to empljaia 

sapiefis stock\r back into the Pleistocene, yet purely this k 

something for the opposite point of dew > In Ei^pe, cultural 

fiiirly dear. An apdike breed in poss^ion of ™ 

tradition was directly confronted and ^ ^ think ^ 

and wid. a tmlly 

species, met face to face and their scnKingiy 

liSh miaed cultural and physical wans had been m en^Tof 

Upper Pleistocene there was some centre or centres where men ) . 

our^iXd had created the begmning of the high huntmg d« 

Upper Pabeohthic, a tradition almost wholly new, remar y » 

and, as history was to prove, uomrascly pomnt ^‘'"^^^^Palacoliduc 
This first ciy’stallization of the blade cultures of die ^PP" 

(p. 169) v^as of the crudally impoi^t «-ents ^ 

certainly known where it took place, but re«nt c\ r ^ jnner Palae- 

oontinenc which m^ have seen the ongin both o 

taitwtsi and which, in part, tvas to have so unportant a place . . 

of civilization, made no significant conmbupon to the somiig 

achievements of the last glacatioo, ^ 

just because it was a revolutionary penod marked ^ the ^t^^ 

accctciaiion in technologicai progress m well as ^ ^i,JtjrtLr PalacoQthic 
of man's imaginative power, the historiol pan^ of ^e Up^r 

is much more compliated than anything ™®21ssiblT^^t there should 
rapidly overtook difiusion, and it was no ^culture Man 

be"sui far-fiung uniformity as that 

became physicaUy more uniform, culturaUy far more tuverse. s* 
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the Eurasian theatre the all-conquering Homo sapiens spb'c into a number of 
groups^ all in possession of the new blade tradition^ but othent-ise sharply 
differentiated, as were those other groups that, towards the end of the period, 
began to carry late forms of blade culture to the wide territories outside 
their homelands. Even more than in earlier tin i e Sj our knowledge of the 
Upper Palaeolithic is so overwhelmingly much greater for Europe, and 
paroctJarly for western Europe than for the rest of the primary area, that 
it is difihculi to see the whole prospect in due balance. There is a score of 
European sites for every one in Asia. Furthetmore, western Europe’s 
possession of man’s first great artistic creadons justifies giving it a peculiar 
pre-eminence. Nevertheless, in spite of the richness and oompleadty of the 
European Upper Palaeolithic, it appears almost csitain that the Made 
tradition did not originate there. The picture given by the great series of 
classic Cultures of the French caves is rather that they were brought in 
when already more or less fully des’cloped, even though later new groups 
evolved locally. Europe can show no transitionai cultures suggesting the 
evolution of either the latest Acheulian or the Ucvalloisio-Mousterian 
tradition towards the earliest known blade culture, the Chatelperronian.^ 
Rather, as ha.s been said, it was brought in by modem mait and superseded 
the Neanderthal’s Maustcrian with a sharp break. 

In south-west Asia, on the other hand, there arc signs of an elementary 
type of blade culrurc cmergii^ at an earlier date. At Adlun on the coast of 
the Lebanon a ‘pre-Aurigaacian’ culture of this kind Has been found in a 
geological context which dates it to the last intergladal phase and which can 
be shown to be eariier than the Levalloisia-Mousterian found with the famniK 
Mourn Carmd skeletons which showed characteristics both of Neanderthal 
man and of Homo st^ais. This Carmd industry was itself already recognized 
to contain burins and other blade culture dements not found wid) the typical 
Lcvallois and Moustetian of Europe. It looks very much, then, as though 
the blade and burin tradition of the Upper Palaeolithic evolved in western 
Asia, perhaps in the hinterland rather than on the Mediterranean coast, and 
that it w'as from there that it spread westward into Europe (as later the 
Neolithic tradition was to do). The admixture both of radal types and of 
cnl rural traditions at Mount Carmd encourages the already Hhdy assumption 
that this earliest blade and burin devdopment was due to men of Homo 
sapiens stock who came to mingle both their genes and thdr new Idas for 
tool-making with that of the NeanderthaJers. Their final ascendancy in the 
same area is demoastrated in a true blade and burin culture known as the 

Emiran which succeeded the Levallois Mousterian at Mount C^rmd_ rHongti 

not without in its turn incorporating certain Le^’allois forms. 

Thus it seems as though the lands beyond the eastern end of the Medi¬ 
terranean which were tn see the dawn of the Neolithic revolution also played 
a great part in the earlier and almost equally important cultural innovadons 
of the Upper Palaeolithic. It b here that we should look for the ciadleland 
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of the Chacdpcnonians who dispossessed N<^derthaJ in western 
Europe. It still remains possible^ howet^er^ that the true Aurignad^ which 
foUow'cd the Chaidperronian originated rather farther w'cstj conceivably in 
eastern Europe. Howcvetj it would be rash to assume that any of thew: ideas 
about the birth of the Upper Palaeolithic tradiuon are final. Every year brings 
new and conirary ideas about ihese most crudal events in the history of 
our kind. 

In France w^hcrc so many scores of rich sites have been excavated the 
local sequence of cultures is much mote certairij and although fijtthcr 
teseateb may well complicatej it is not likely to contradict^ what is already 
known (Fig. B). Hat^ exposed our present doubts about the origto of the 
Upper Palaeolithic movement, it wOl give the most coherent idea of its course 
if it is described from a viewpoint looking outward from the Itoesione countcy 
of south-west France and northern Spain, where the remains of the gifte 
hunters concerned are so strongly concentrated* It has been made clc^ that 
the earliest of ihese cultures, the Chatclpcrronian^ which in France is asso¬ 
ciated with the Combe Capelle race (p. 5^) ^ ^ detected over most of 
the Eurasiadc theatre but not in a perfectly consistent fonu- It was flourishing 
towards the dose of the first phase of the Wiirm glaciation^ The second^ 
Aurignacian culture is almofst equally widespread^ but show^ so coherent an 
individuality throughout its whole exieni that there can be little doubt that 
here w^e are dealing with a single uug^ratmg tace+ That race w^ of the power 
fulj large-brained Cromagnon iypc> skdful and artistically gifted; its spread 
was made easier by the more favourable climate inteivenii^ between the 
first and second maxima of the gladatiorL No doubt it was this ^provem^i 
w'hich encouraged this people to push info Britain where the Chatelperronian 
culture failed to penetrate. Although the Aurignacians extended eastward 
into south-west Asia, they are poorly represented in what is usually recog¬ 
nized as the gateway into Asia—the Balkan countries of eastern Europe. It 
is possible, therefore, tha t their migrations did not take them by this ^pected 
rouie but rather along the Poatic steppes and then southward into the 

Lebanon and Palestine (Map V). i. i j- • 

The third culture iccogni^ in France is the Gravettian, sharply disunct 
from the Aurtgnadan and probably representing a further deis'clnpintmi of 
the Chatelperronian tradition. This continuity suggested by thdr handiwork 
is also supported bv the physical type of the men concerned, for 
Gravettian race, represented best at Predmost in CzechosltA-akia (Mnra\ 7 a), 
is very much like that of Combe Capelle. Whether this detnclopment took 
place in many areas of the original Chatdpcrronian range, including France 
itself, is uncertain, It seems moit probable that it svas iniriated m mu^ 
Russia, Here an eastern branch of the Gravettian flounshod cxoe^gly 
among rtmmmoth hunters who pursued that game along the corridor o 
tree-scattered steppes lying beween the nonhem ioe-she« and the bea^y 
glaciated ranges of the Carpathians and Alps, Some element o eir 
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nc. 8. Upper PlalaeoUthic iinpkmnjts from Etuope. Ar Audi knife 
blade; B; Chltelpcrron knife blade; C; pginted Gisretic knife bkde; D; 
situare-ended Gravette blade; E: awi; F: grara and end scraper' G: 
Auiignadan beaked graver with notch; H: Aiu^aadan, heeled scraper- 
I: singlfiHsIiculdmd Solutiean point; J; Solntjean laurel-leaf point- 
Kt Ateiian point (after Burlott). * 
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traditions was even carried as far to the east as Siberia^ for the mammoth 
huntm of Msd’ta (near Irkutsk) as well as ha^^ng blade forms among their 
tools were like the Gravettiam in carving little fernalc statuettes in bone 
(p. I9S)_ It has already been suggsted (p. 73) that the Ordos culture of 
China also embodied something of the Upper Palaeolithic bbde tradition. 

It is surprising to find that in spite of the harsh conditions prevailing in 
the second maximum of the Wiirm glaciation and even on into the slight 
recession that followed^ makers of the Giavettian culture succeeded in 
establishing themselves as far into the bleak north-west as Derbyshire in 
northern England. They remained there until the end of the Ice Age^ 
evolving a local culture known as the Creswdlian. 

The next event in the cultu^ history of France seems to have been brief 
and episodic. The Gmvettian was there locally succeeded by the Solutrcan 
culture^ distu^uisfaed &om other Upper Palaeolithic blade cultures by 
exquisite flint lance or dagger blades showing a highly skilled form of 
pressure flaking (p. 151). Similar blades are known from Hungary and 
Bulgaria^ and central Europe was once thought to have been the homeland 
of the Solutrcan,^ ;t leoently eountcr-daims have been put forward for a 
southerly origin m Spam and even north A&ica. In fact it is possible that 
the Solutrcan culture does not everywhere signify any movement of people 
but rather the adoption by existing popubtions of the new pressure-flaking 
technique. Where Solutrcan blades appear only sporadically^ as in England, 
it can be supposed that these fine pn^ucts may have travelled from hand 
CO hand as objects of trade. 

The savage cold against which the European peoples bad to struggle as 
the Worm glacbdon reached a final chmax seems to have checked both 
migratioa and the spread of ideas, for during this last stage of the Upper 
Palaeolithic period there was a tendency for cultures to be developed ioc^y 
and remain in isobdon^ It has already been mendoned chat such a local 
growthj the Creswellian;! managed to survive in the north of England and wc 
find similar oflshoots in France and other parts of Europe. They sprang 
from a mixed ancestry of rhe older cultural traditions in which the Gravettian 
was generally do minan t. By far the most remarkable among these cultures 
was the Magdolcnian which flourished exceedingly in its homelands in south¬ 
west France and northern Spain but also made its influence felt in Belgium, 
Switzerland, southern Genmnv and Bohemb. 

It was these Magdaknian hunters ^ finding living easy vrith the abundant 
game of the open grassland and tundra of their day, who brought cave¬ 
painting, engrafting and carving to a superb peak of achievement before its 
sudden edJpse together with the w-ay of life on which it depended (p. 25)* 
In their art all the Upper Palaeollchjc peoples give us the fikt oppominiry 
in history to enter into communion, however imperfeetjy, with the mind, 
imaginatioD and emotions of our forebears. Looking at these studies of the 
mighty mammoth and rhinoceros^ the great oxen and reindeer and bison. 
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the gTQccRil herds of stag and wild borsesj each of iis experience according 

to his imaginarive powers something of what it was like to live as a hunt^ 
St that lime some twelve thousand years ago, when civiUzatioii was still 
hidden from know^lcdge far in the furure^ but when s^KOnsdeusness and 
the power to grasp aU kinds of mental un^es was rapidly cransfoitning the 
human psyche* This art also reminds more eflecrively than any consider^ 
ation of the similarities which underlie the diversity of the blade cultures^ of 
the unity of all the Upper Palaeolithic peoples^ parricnlarly in western Europe* 
Soon after the arrival of the first blade culture, the artists had been at vrork 
imd maintained a tradition, variable ccitainlyj but contiuuous enough to 
imply the han ding on of ideas and technical methods from one cultime 

to the nest. . 

At this point in the ultimate Palaeolithic it becomes necessary to look once 
more at Africa, w'here bearers of blade cultures were ar last to make an 
appearance. Throughout the greater pan of the Gamblian pluvial penod 
(corTHMponding to the Wiirm glaciarion) the people of that continent were 
content to continue in ibe Achculran and Levalloisian traditions, owing 
the progressive movement of world history to pass them by to the no 
In cast Africa the Stillbay culmre (Fig. 9) was a modcistely vigorous develop¬ 
ment from the LcraUoisiau while the Magorian was a still later degenera^n 
from the same root. Both Stfllbay and Magosian cultures extended also into 
the Rhodesias and made themselves fdt even in South Africa, but m the south 
the ancient Acbeulian inheritance was still dominant among the possessors 01 
the Fauresmith culture. In ccniral Africa the Sangoaus proved themselves 
equally couservaiive. In Egypt, as in east Africa, it was again the Lev^oisi^ 
tradition that lingered alike in the Sebilian of Upper Egy^T. m^erable 
epi-Lcvalloisian of Lower Egypt. KJiargan centred on the Kharga 

oasis. In north Africa the picture is difrerent and somewhat more vigorous. 
The Aterian culture, which seems to have originated in the no^-westem 
end of the coastal strip and to have spread from thence eastward, suggests 
a people of some creative enetgj'. It is thought to have gro^ from the local 
Moustermiii bui its possessors were skilful workers ia flint, usings smuns 
others, the pressure-flaking technique which has led to a belief thac me 
Aierians may have had some stiarc in the Solutrean culture of Europe (p- 86}. 
They have also been credited vritli being the mventors of the bow and arrow. 
Their expansion carried them as fitr as the Kharga oasb wftich they (or eir 
cultural influence) reached at the very end of the PalaeoUthic Age , 
have crossed into Spain at an earlier date- It was here in the no ^ ^ 

true blade tradition of the Upper PabeoHihic made its tardy appearance m 
Africa. The earhest of these is now held to be, not the Capsiau as w^s loi^ 
thought, but the Dabba culturet knovra at this relarively early peric^ id 
C yrenaica and believed to have been introduced by an influx of P^P 
the cast end of the Mediterranean. It is a culture with typic^ backed blades 
and burins to the msin European and south-west Asiatic tton 
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and only later developmg some local charactenscics. The nest event appears 
to have been the begiiiimig of the Oranjaa culture along the coasts north of 
the Adas chain m the regions known as the Maghreb. This culture, which is 
chataaerized by a great preponderanoe of small badied blades, may have 


been due either to a migration from Spain, or an influence fkim the late 
Palaeolithic cultures there, dating from something like 15,000 to tZiOOOEC By 
about to,000 B Q,or rather later, it is suggested that the people of the Dabba 
culture living along the southern, desert-facing slopes of the Atlas in 
Algeria and Tunisia, created the (ipsian culture. In its earliest form the 
Capstan included fairly large curved badted blades so much like the Cbltei- 
perronian of western Europe that it led to the old belief that this was a very 
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Tool ^pes of the Stillbay culture from Ethiopia. Scale a/3 
(after Leakey}. 
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eari}’' African blade culture. HowcvcTj it is now known that from the first 
it ako included small forms approaching the microlithic, and that in its late 
phase when it was spreading north and ^ist alon^ the coast it had all the 
true micTDlithic implements of the European Mesolithic. There seems no 



no-10. TcmIs of the Upper Kmy^ Capsian [after Leakey)* 


doubt chat this Upper Capstan was a post-gladal Mesolithic culDire. The 
only Carbon-14 dale yet obtsined gives about 6800 b C for the aid of the 
earlier or Typied Capsian {Fig* lo)* 

A very interesting point for the racial history of north Africa (and one 
which also supports the historical interprctatioii just given) is ih^ while the 
Oranian culture is associated at a considerable number of sites with a 
massively musdedf rather heavy’^bnowed type reminiscent of Cromapion 
man, the Capstan seems to have been created by people of smaEcr> more 
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delicate!? featured physique oomparable to the Natuhans and evidently 
early representatives of the Mediterranean race soon to donunate the region. 
A sunival of the Oranian type may perhaps be recognized in the Guanches 
of ihe Canary Islands. 

This rcconstniction of the spread of Upper Palaeolithic cultures into 
north Africa and the emergence of Mesolithic cultures there is by no means 
univeisally accepted, though it seems to oSer the best interpretation of all 
the knorvn &CES. Some would still imist on a much earlier beginning for the 
Capstan. Some, too, soil attribute the Hvely rock shelter art of ^t Spain 
(Fig. 28) to a Capstan in^'asion of the peninsula. Even if, as seems probable, 
the east Spanish art was not the work of Capsians, it is thought tl^t much 
of it was painted at a time when the Capstan was flourishing on the other 
side of the Mediterranean and may well ^ve had some kind of relationship 
with the rock art of the Sahara. 

This Afritan rock art—nearly all of it indsed but with a few rare 
painting s— is found along the southern side of the Atlas but also southward 
in the Hoggar mountains and scattered eastward in southern Tripolitauia, in 
the Tibesd massif, Gilf Kebir and even as as the Nubian Nile. It includes 
some flne examples of the naturalistic portraiture of wild animals, especially 
dephanis, praSb, lions and an cxdna giant bulfelo. These i^d animal 
studies, often life size, are probably the oldest work, just as various groups 
showing domestic atumals and oihcts with obvious oounection with historii^ 
Egyptian motifs are undoubtedly among the latest. Possibly much of this 
earlier art was engraved by peoples of Capsian descent who were just 
be ginni ng to adopt some of the Neolithic cultural traits spreading out from 
the Nile valley. The Capsians themselves somedmes made very rough 
engravings, usually only a pattern of lines (in one known instance possibly 
aticmpiing representation) but it seems unlikely that left to themselves they 
would have de^nloped this excellent representatiODal raifnt , On the other 
hand, Egypt does not seem to be a cie^ble source of inspiration for what 
was essentially a hunters' art. Perhaps some indirect inheritance or influence 
from the European Upper Palaeolithic tradition may he behind these rock 
carvings of the desert fringes. Among other African cultures that have been 
mendoued, se%'eial, notably the Sebilian and Magoslan, developed a micro- 
lithic element in their latest phases, while the Kenya Capsian gave rise to 
the Elcmenieitan of east Africa, a true Mesolithic culture dating from post¬ 
glacial rimes. In South Africa the Smithfldd and Wilton (Fig, n) cultures 
were the counterpart to the Elemcntcitan, but were still in full swing in 
recent times when the first white settlers arrived. Here, in fact, is one of the 
first and best-documented examples of the cultural persistence which has 
allowed peoples living the hunting and food-gathering life of the Stone Age 
to survive into our modem world. Looking at the flints and other remains 
of the Wilton peoples who began to pile up thdr great seaside shell middens 
at a time when civilization and even farming were unknown throughout the 
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world, suddenly wc find iheni mingling with ihc copper wire and beads of 
European tradi^. 

These South Afiican dcTtlopments are among the outer ripples set up by 
the changes of the Mesolithic Age; before cuniing to see what happened 
nearer the centre, it is necessary to follow another late ^ peripheral 
movement of Upper PalaeoHlhic culture. This is the occupation of America 
from eastern Asia by peoples who may have had a primitive Caucasian 
dement among them but who undoubtedly in time became predominantly 



Fig. II. Flint implements of the '^ilmn culture. Northern Rhodesia. 
Scale i (after J. G. D. Clark). 


Mongolian (p, 53), It was an event that probably Ix^an at about the dme 
when the first blade culture peoples were moving into A&Jca: there is as yet 
no certain evidence that our species has been living on the American 
continent for more than fifteen thousand years. 

The route of entry, probably taking advantage of the low sca-lcvel of the 
last dimai of the Wisconsin gladaiion, has already been discussed. It seems 
that from Alaska these pioneers fbtlowed the Mackenzie river mto the 
northern plains, whence some pushed up the Missouri to cross over into 
the Snake River valley and so southward on the Pacific side of the mountains, 
while others used the corridor cast of the Rockies (early freed from ice) for 
their gradual expansion south. The western migrants seem to have swung 
eastward imo the Rio Grande. Equally with all other groups pushing 
southward and eastward they could have converged upon the botdeneck of 
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Central Anierica before the sctdement of the southern subcoatinenL The 
spread of man throughout the New World may have taken up to ten thousand 
yearSj for there is some evidence that the enremity of South America was 
reached about 6odo eC* For us there is something dramatic and mo\ing 
in the thought of these little groups of hunters setting out to people so 
Vast a realm where no human being had been before them. The feeiing 
persists^ even though we know that for them there was no comprehension, 
only the immediate lure of a coastline, valley or pass, a desire for &esh 
hunting grounds, and perhaps a trace of that spirit of curious adventure 
that seems likely soon to lead us on a wild-goose chase to the moon. The 
newcomers as they spread through northern and Central America appear 
early to have developed two broadly distinct ways of life, two differing 
economies, which arc meviiably reflected in their material equipment. These 
two traditions have been distinguished as the Palaco-eastern and the Palaeo- 
western^* The Rocfcjes roughly divide them, but in the Great Basin area of 
the south-west United States both are present in equal strength. 

The Creators of the Palaeo-eastem cultuies were faig-game hunters whose 
largest quarry w^ere first mammoth and then bison. Their most cbaracterisdc 
remams are the stone or flint heads from the spears or darts which they 
probably usually hurled from spear-throwers. Spear-throwers, as we have 
seen, were used by the Upper Palaeolithic peoplH of Europe and thqF were 
to have a long history in the Americas, surviving as the atlatl into recent 
times. The lives of the American and of the European hunters of this time, 
separated by such a vast distance, must have had much in common. Indeed, 
as we look at photographs of the massive skeletons of mammoth and bison 
slain by the New World hunters with the spear-heads still lying thrust among 
them, the imagination seeks to bring them to life by recalii^ the painting of 
these beasts, often with spears at their flanks, on the cave wails of France and 
Spdn. Although many of the similarides between these late FIdscocene 
hunters of America and Europe were due to a common way of life wc shall 
show that it is not impossible that a real if tenuous historical telationship did 
in fact eidst between them. 

The Palaeo-eastem cultures have been distinguished mainly by their 
projectile points (Fig* 12}. As cultures, indeed, they remain flimsy and there 
is a need for more living sites to be e^tplorcd before they can be given any 
solidity and before die real cultural pattern behind them be estabhshecL 
The earliest at present recogmzed is the Sandia, named foom a cave in New 
Aicxico. Although dating ciiidcnce is slight, it may well go baric to ti^ooo SC 
or b^’oncL Next follows the Qovis, in which the distinctive American 
lec^que of fluting first appears (p. 174), Points of this type have been found 
with the rcinaiiis of irtammoth at a number of sites in Arizona, New Mexico 
and Texas and they are widdy distributed dsewhere. They reach north 
Atexioo, Guatemala and Costa Rica. The Folsom culture, with its degantly 
fluted points often with a boUow base and linle ear-like barbs, was almost 
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certainly derived from the Qovis. Folsom points have often been found 
embedded in the remains of CEtinct species of bbon (PL i)j and the centre of 
their distribution is the Hi^ Plains and the area to the ^*est of them. Both 
geological evidence and Carbon-14 dating make it reasonably sure chat this 
culture tsas Nourishing by 8000 bc, a time when spreading forest was bringing 
the big-game hunting life to an end in Europe and true Mesotithic cultures 
such as the Maglcmosian were developing in response to the change. 

While it is impossible here to pursue all the various subdivisions of the 
Falaeo-eastem bunting peoples of North and Central America (p. 174) 
something should be said of dbeoveries made in the Valley of Mexico. 
Near Tepexpan, about a score of miles north-cast from Mexico City, bones 
of a mammoth (an imperial mammoth, tn contrast with the Columban spedes 
associated with Qovis points) were found in the silt of a dried lake bed. 
Betw-een the ribs lay a projectile point. Near by in Santa Isabel ktapan 
another elephant was killed with projectile points s imilar to the Flainview 
points of the tiSA. This particular kill was probably made round about 
loyooo BC and the spear-head used was of a non-Nuted type with a widely 
scattered distribution extending northwards into Canada. It has been 
suggested, though at present on quite insuffident e^’idenoe, that it may be 
a weapon type associated with the earliest migrants and diffused by them 
from the far north down into Middle America. This remains to be proved, 
but what is certain from the find at Santa Isabel Iztapsn is that hunters had 
carried the Pabco-castem cultural tradition as far as the Valley of Mexico 
before the end of the Pleistocene period. 

While the peoples w’ho created and developed the Palaeo-eastem tradition 
were game-hunters following a life comparable to that of their contemporaries 
and predecessors in Europe^ the economy of the F^eo-westem tradition 
from the first depended in large part on food-gathering, including the col¬ 
lection of vegetable foods. A major part of the tradidon can be distinguished 
as the Desen culture, a name first used for the Palaco-westEm type of cultures 
of the Great Basin, but now attended to include comparable cultural groups 
as far south as the Valley of Mexico and as far north as Oregon. 

While the centre of gravity of the Palaeo-westem tradition is certainly 
somewhat later than that of the eastern hunters, its beginnings are now 
realized to be earlier than was once thought. Danger Cave, Utah, for example, 
was probably first occupied by 9000 bc. At this site basketry was alrtady 
being practised at this time, the oldest known example of it in the world. 
Thus we be^ to see this New W'orld tradition as by no means only a poor 
and late derivative of the Palaeo-eastern, but one of considerable vigour and 
origiaality. 

Of its characteristic equi pment, it can be said that the projectile point was 
of less importance than among the hunting easterners. Where it is pr«eni it 
is usually rather smaller, being intended for the killing of smaller game, and 
forms with side notches or tangs for hafting are common. An early form of 
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tanged point comes from Gypsum Cave, Ariaona, w&ilc the side-notched 
type was present at Danger Cave. The troglodytes at the Gypsum Cave had 
apparently eaten sloth, camd and horse—a warning against any assumpdon 
that the Palaeo-wcsiem peoples neevr hunted big game. In general in theii 
flint work they made reladvdy more use of the core tlinn their eastern 
neighbours; choppers, keeled scrapers and grinding stones were among their 
most charaaerisdc tools. 

Among developed Palaeo-westem cultures special mention should be made 
of the Cochise of the south-west. Although it probably began as ^ly as 
70Q0 Bc when manmioih, horse and bison were sdli being hunted, from the 
first the eRcensivc use of milling stones shows that the gathering of wild 
plant foods was an essendel part of the economy. The tradidmi lasted for 
many thousands of years and is thought at last to have given rise to the 
Indian cultures known as Mogollon and Hohokam. A counterpart to the 
Cochise in Central America is the Chaleo culture of Mexico. 

There is a third cultural grouping within the North American sub-contment 
deserving mention here: the Palaeo-northem of Alaska and northern Canada. 
It was first detected on the site of the campus of Alaska University, Fair¬ 
banks, and at several Arctic sites, but is now best understood tiotn lyatayet 
on Cape Denbigh, Norton Sound, where the industry has been named the 
Ikmbigh Flint complex. This complex has some elements, notably a variety 
of fluted point, probably derived fiom the Palaeo-easiem tradition to the 
south, but it is dominated by Mesolithic or persistent Upper Palaeolithic 
fonns reminiscent of the Old World. These include gravers (burins) which 
have been compared with those found in Mesolithic sites in Siberia and little 
many-feccted cores from which are struck tiny prismatic blades, or micro¬ 
blades, which also recall techniques found in Siberia and Mongolia. The 
microblades were made to be fitted into grooved bone points, and both 
these and the burins are characteristic of prehistoric Eskimo cultures. As 
we have seen (p. 53) the Eskimo probably originated in the Old World 
and their cultural tiadidons were mainly Asian, so that it appears very likely 
indeed that the Palaeo-northem cultures were introduced into North America 
by Eskimo iounigiaats after the original peopling of the New World. This 
is in harmony with the still tentative dadng evidence. Although the DenUgh 
complex may possibly have been first established as early as 6000 BC it can 
be considerably later. 

The rdadvdy late date of the known PalaetHnorthera cultures is one of 
the difficulties in the way of linfeing the late glacial hunting cultures of 
America with those of eastern Asia whence they must have come. It is not at 
all impossible that sites j« |ong the fine of entry in Alaska may now be sub- 
Diergcd by the sea. Although a great quantity of new material has been 
brought to light in Siberia, and Japan the ages of the various cultures 
revealed are disputed—estimates Hifiefing by as much as ten thousand yean. 
Two contradictory inteiprctations are cuirenL One that the Amencan 
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pn^ectDc point cultures were entirely home-grown—possibly having tieve- 
iop^ oui of the rciardeil choppmg-tool tradition of cast Asiau The other, 
which would appear fer more in hannony with the world picture, that the 
eastward spread of the great Upper FalaeotithJc blade and burin cultures 
into Siberia (Lake Baikal and adjacent regions) took place earlier than Is 
otherwise assumed, and that the settlement of the Americas can be regarded 
as a yet further thrust from the dynamic espansions of Homo sapiens during 
the final glaciation. Whatever interpretation is accepted at last, it already 
seems unlikdy that dose coonicrparts to the cultures of the earliest American 
hunters will be found in east Asia. Very much of their achievement belongs 
10 the New World, 

The American scene can be allowed to lead into that st^e of human 
history failing between the dying away of the Palaeolithic cultures and 
the emeigencc and spread of the Neolithic cultures and rather uneasily 
distinguished as the Mesolithic phase. For in the sense that they were 
adaptaiioos to the changing environment of the post-^cial world before 
the development of agriculture, these later hunting and food-gathering 
cultures of America can be called Mesolithic. In the sense that ±cy had 
anything in common with the roughly contemporary cultures that grew out 
of the Upper Palaeolithic tmdiidons in the Fuiasian theatre and in some 
parts of Aiiica, they are not Mesolithic. This more limited and more correct 
use of the dde applies to a surprisingly widespread series of cultures in which 
some of the most charactcnsdc Sint and other stone tools were vety small 
(intended for mounting many together in a haft) and often in neat geometric 
forms (p. 154). This trend towards the use of microUtbic flints w^hich was the 
chief innovadon of late glacial and post-glacial times was certainly in part a 
rcacdon to the great changes in animal life and vegetadon which followed 
the retreat of the ice, in pardcular to the spread of forests over the once open 
hundng lands. The mo^cadon of the Gravetdan culture in Britain Into 
the Creswdlian with its far smaller flints has already been described. 
Exactly the same dwindling took place in many other Upper Palaeolithic 
cultures, the Magdalcnian, the latest forms of Gravetdan and in the Sebilian, 
Magosian and a number of other African cultures. The usual ex plans^tfon g 
given are that the new abundance of wood made ntuldple haffing attracrive, 
the smaller forest animals could be hunted with lighter w'eapons, and aUit^ 
perhaps, that large blocks of flint were more difficult to come by. It s f^ms 
impossible to bdieve that these causes could operate throughout aU the 
territories in which the dwindling towards micioUthic size took place, for 
some of them w'cre within latitudes where the end of the Ice Age meant 
desiccation rather than forest growth. However this may be, there is no 
doubt that this common trend did give a kind of unity to post-gladal cultures 
or that it was sometimes an independent, indigenous development. There 
was, however, another influence working in the same direction, spread 
partly perhaps by actual migrations, more by the borrowing of ideas. The 
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luiCTcyliihic ekmcut in the culture of the Caps Jans has already been mendoned, 
and this tradition which involved the manufacture of exact geometric forms 
(Fig, 22) seems to have influenced in time many of the Mcsolichic peoples of 
Eurasia. Whether the Capsums of Spain and Africa themselves played an 
important role in originating and diflusiDg the tradition is not clear, but 
there are signs that this influence did come from the south into Europe 
and perhaps south-ivesi Asia. 

For the most part, nevertheless^ the Mesolithic age condnued the Upper 
Palaeolithic tendency to dev^elop local culturesa while free movement and 
group migradon among them were probably much Icss^ being discDuiuged in 
many regions by forest growth. One very substantial movement, however, 
there was bound to be: the advance into the habitable parts of northern 
Europe and Asia w^hidi bad been covered by ioc-shcetSp 

In France the Alagdalenian culture had become the AzUian by pre^Boreal 
times, and this survived in the more open country of southern and south- 
western Europe for several millennia. Later, however^ other cultures derived 
from the d^ing Upper Palaeolithic tradidous emerged? important among 
them the Sauveterrian (formerly known as Lower Tardenoisian) which pre¬ 
vailed over much of France and Britain. Finally Tardenoisian and kindred 
“blade and trapeze* cultures became widespread over much of Europe from 
the Mediterranean to the Low Countries, north-west Germany and south 
Russia. Although in some sense they represent a late manifestadon of Meso¬ 
lithic culture (^ey include mioolitbic forms) it is beginning to be thought 
that they may have been created by peoples who already possessed some 
domestic — goats and sheep before carde. If this proves to be so, then 

we can recognize in them the humble European counterpart to the pre-pottery 
Neolithic peoples of south-west Asia, Meanw'hile the northern territories 
when first freed from the ice W'crc occupied from Scandinavia to the east 
Baltic lands by reindeer hunters such as the Hamburgians of north Germany 
and Denmark who were livTug still essentially in the tradidon of the Upper 
Palaeolithic and were in part contemporary with the Magdalenians. In pre- 
and early Bot ra l times other reindeer hunters developed the Ahrensburg 
culture of Schlestsig-Holstein and the Swiderian which stretched from the 
Oder to the Volga, through cast Prussia, Poland, Lithuania and White and 
central Russia^v Iri some part of their fcnitory the Swidcrians were super¬ 
seded by the successfully expanding ^btade and irapC2^^ peoples. 

The most inteiesdng and remarkable of the notthem cultures were those 
which developed with the w'arm weather of full Boreal times (Fig* 13). 
Peoples who had shared such a Palaeolithic inhoritance as the Hamburgian 
now adapted themselves to a river and seaside life amoug the forests with 
detenninadon and vigour; they' invented an a.^e which was effective in felling 
I 3 t!es, nets, hooks and all manner of fishing gear; they had good boats ^d 
entered into some kind of agreement with the dog for scavenging and hunting* 
These Maglemosiarn and thdr eastern counierpiirt the Kunda people lived 
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a successful forcsi life from Denmark to Estonia; they also crossed into 
eastern Britainj arriving before the rising Boreal seas made it an island about 
dgbt thousand years ago. The Aiaglemosians and Runda people often 
decorated objects of bone^ antler and amber with chevrons, lozenges and 
other simple geometric patterns inherited from the latest Magdalenian art. 
They ako sometimes engraved highly formalized but quite lively figures of 
men and animals, and made channing little amber carvings of animals such 
as bear and elk. Other survivals of naturalistic hunting art are found in the 
rock carvings of the Norwegian coast stretching up far beyond the Arctic 
Circle:. They were probably the work of hunters who had adapted themselves 
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no. 13, MbsoIMuc imptemenis from Demnark. A: tzansverse anaw-head, 
Jutland, Denmark; B: triangle; C; trapeze; D; lunate (ttiiciolhhs]; 


E: transverse arrow-head, Enebotle, Denmark. Scale iji (after Singer). 

to sealing and whaling. In the south a group has been distinguished as the 
Fosna culture, while the northern Komsa culture extends well beyond the 
Arctic Cirde. Both appear to have been introduced from the Baltic by 
peoples pushing westward round the edge of the ice. The ei^vmgs, usually 
simple outlines on flat slabs of rock, show reindeer and elk, whales and seals. 
While the Komsa and Fosna cultures date well back into Boreal times, there 
is no doubt that the tradition of rock engraving lasted for an immensely 
long time in these last strongholds of the western European hunters;’^ some 
of the Norwegian engravings probably date from as late as the second 
millennium BC. Here in these remote northern latitude was a dim echo of 
the first great announcement of man’s artistic genius made by the Upper 
Palaeolithic peoples of western Europe. 

When seven thousand years ago the moist Atlantic elimarn caused the 
northern forests to become yet denser and more difficult to hunt, their 
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Lnhabiiants were forced to concerttrate their sctElements along salt and fresh¬ 
water margins where fish, and more especially shell-fishj could form the 
staple of thdr diet. The Maglemosian culture was followed by that of the 
Ertebolle people who have left their huge shell smd bone middens along the 
shores of Denmark. They and all thdr eastern neighbours continued ibdr 
hunting and food-gathering hfc until they began to be affected by tenuous 
lines of comiminicadoti reaching them from the new centres of dvilizadou 
in south-west Asia and the Mcditeitanean. These peoples are sig nificant 
because they provided the main root of that ’"Nordic race* which we have 
not been allowed to forget, as well as contributing to the Indo-European 
stock w'hich played so really important a part in world history* But at this 
dme when from a few small centres the obscuricy of prehistory w^as bemg 
dispelled by ihe hght of civaizarioa> they are of no importance. They \vould 
probably have remained ^primitives' indefinitely, as did their coniemporanes 
in South and central Africa and in North America, had they not been within 
nearer reach of the revolutionary new influences. 

Some idea has now been git^en of the post-glacial world on the periphery 
of this cenire of change and growth. In Europe, Africa, India, eastern Asia 
and America Palaeolithic hunters have been seen adjusting to the warmer 
earth they had to live on, sometiiiies by creating true Aiesolithic cultures, 
sometimes by making rough adjustments in the older tradition. In many 
places these cultures survived with little change into historic times, in back^ 
waters, such as South Africa with its Smithfield and Wilton cultures, right 
down to our own world.^i 

It is rime now to close in upon the creative centre, the region from which 
the new way of life was to spread, fast or very slowly, to these peripheral 
lands. It is probably safe to say that the momentous development from 
food-taking to food-maHng was achieved, perhaps with no very' sharp point 
of focus, in an area betw^ecn four waters: the eastern ends of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, the Black Sea, the Caspian and the Persian Gulf—that is to say, 
among or on the edge of the uplands surrounding the great Tigris Euphrates 
valley where, much Later, urban dvdization was to be built on the foundations 
now being prepared* 

Although scattered traces of MesoHthic culture have been found over 
most of this territory, in Palestine, the Lebanon, Syria, Imq and Iran, they 
have not as yet begun to tell a coherent story. Among them the Natufian 
of Palestine is often singled out as of peculiar historical significance; here is 
a cuirure whose creators appear to have one foot in the old Mcsolitiuc 
hunting world, one in the new life of the fanner. These people, who w'cre 
very fond of ornamenting themselves with necklaces, pendants, shdl-bead 
head-dresses, lived dtiefly by hunting and made Mesohthic types of mol. 
Sometimes the bone and antler bafts had canxd aiurrml forms strongly 
reminiscent of the andent hunting art. Yet the hafts thej' carved were for 
sickJes^unmistakable sickles with the gloss of cutting siliceous stems stiU 
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on them. WhUc it has been supposed that they may have been used for 
cutting 'Wild grasses^ it has also been pointed out that wild crops, MUng 
readily from the ear, arc alvi-ays gathered by beating, and that these glossy 
sidcles must therefore has-e been used for the reaping of folly cultivated 


cereals (sec p. 271). , ■ r u, , 1 ,- 

In their way of life, still dependent on hunting but reinforced by the 

harvesting of grain, the Natufians admirably represent the age of transition. 
So these people, some of whom were buried at the foot of Mount Carmel 
elaborately decked with fine head■^irc3se5 and ncdtlaces, make a fitting 
subject with which to close a history of the inillion years during which all 
mankind knew only the himting life of the wilderness. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER IH 

I Professor G. F. I>ebetz obscrk'« that with Tcgar*! to the dussification of ihe FalaroUtl^ 
Iflio Lower, Middle and Upper Ppjaooliihic, K. ]. Nw I Atria dtr Vurstahkkie {Mumdi, 
J557) pp, 5-e] Mints emt that there arc iwd diftereat ways cf cksscimuon 
by side: 'inio pwly chrowtoffka! stages (vaMd far the entirt ma. as straugraphio 
cbronoloEkoJ uniis) and oJiirrd' ptusos (itimng and mding at diifcr*=it umes m timrwiiis 
arc35, and ccmpktcly lackins m same rc^ons). Some units that were origu^y seen 
chronologicsEy evcntTmllv rumed out in be dchiHible onJy fitnn the smndpoinc of 
cultural phaws- ,Thta’resulted in a s°°d deal of confusion and cuumdicnon:.. . 
^'Middle Palaeolithic” cm only be used as a duunulnsicd-siitidaT^^ term, “Mcsultthic” 
as aduDMloeiciJ-stniElgriiphic one b its early stogr, buLas a cultural <Mafi la its late s^e j 
•*Lowtr" imd ‘"Upper FalacolitMc’" arc ambieikcrtis in both senses. It now seems lo hairc 
become necessary'tu cffeci a darificitioii, i^e, to dlstiuguiih brcwcoi purely ducnuloginil 
tmiis on one band and puidy oiiniial ones on Ae uther- This mami that oce has tn 
me a dual (dmiblc-tiach) icrminolo^. Thus tenns that arc umbiKuous in both semes 
have to be fontmlated tnorc specificallyj if lemis such as “Mesolithic” and "Middle 
Palitonibic” arc accepied, *ljcrwef^' mdFalaeohthic” can only be Hjneeive^ 
a purely 4-hfrtnnlngkffii-stra.tigraphic sense.,,. If on the other hand^ one keeps to the 
EuJturid mcamnsCif the terms^ then logically al least the expression "Middk Palaeollihk” 
would have to be dropped and itiduded in ""Lower Palacoliihic”/ 

K. J, Narr therefore suggests distinguishing berweea a ‘duonofogicaJ dasaification* 
(Luwcf Falaeolithici Middle Palncalithki Up^m Palacolitlilc, Mesolithic and JCnenci- 
Ethic) and a 'ciilniral clasii&cation' (Protoliihic, Miolithic;* ProtoEuroliLhici Neolithic). 

2. ProfesfiOt G. F. Dcbera points emt that ihere h hardly any rwon to assume that the 
‘choppcT-chopping-iool complex* spread to Europe from Asia. If there did in fict ocUt 
In Eumpe cutruTcs which can be compared to the ^choppcT'Chapping-tool cocnpks', it 
is more liludy that tboc were indepc^cnt pamlld develcrpo^eEiu. For the time being 
it can only be cstabliihed that rough flakes and dborppIng-toDU also occur in zones where 
hnnd'Sxct predominate, for institna: in Europe; M the whet hand, Eand-axes are met 
withj though infrequendy^ in the pmtiooe of the "chopper^hopping-tooL complex', for 
example In Javm- 

5. The term ^eoliths' stones from the daitTaisf itLaukind) was introduced by L, BourgeOEi 
in 1B61 to denote priroitLve scone imptements uedbed to man of the Terthuy Age- But 
once the view pro^^ded that the fiodi tn E|u»tiun were not human oni&cu, this term 
was applied to purely namral products which happened to resemble implements Cp^dON 
arrifiicis). Nowadays It appears that in iMs way rotne obiccts have wrongly been Termed 
eoliths in this second seme. On the other hand miimtderfiandings arise when pTimitive 
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huiMJi artffirts from the Lower Pldflflcenc we now onec more eoliths* liiu* 

At present this term is geneniily fertrioed—eiTOoeiSuslr-^ imiiiiai ptwiucis anti 
pMudO'BlTif^U. 

4 . The hwid-aie must haift been used first snd foramosl for dsoppin* trees and woridn* 
wood, or for fti Er^ff up twrts, and imist tberefore Iia« been connKted wiih cultures 
in zwies of forest eegciaiioa « with wann dimatic conditions. In eolda duties, m 
in the tundra, or in the steppe, it may bavc given way partinUy or compWely to me 
flakins tools that aceompaniHl it. It is a debatable point whether we m deduce fi^ 
this the eadstenoe of two cultural cirdet in the earlier Pleistocene (hand-a« and Imi^ 
cultutH), or whether the flahing cultures alt a sign of the unpovcriihBient of the hand- 
asec tnliUTM oondiuDacd by enviromiMiUjil factors. There ii al9& a niiini r _ 
historians who think that the ‘Clactoniaii’ techniques were practised by makers of early 
hand^aaes^ e.g. in north Afiifli. where the AcheuI I iadustiia hare often bew teim^ 
■Clacto-Abbevillian', and 'Levaltoisian* by the nuken of mote evolved AcheuI^ hand- 
aaes. Again, in some tenitorie). e.g. the Vaal R., Souih Africa, handnwes ^ habiting 
made from flakes. It is not a matter of distinci cultural tMdinopa so much as altcra^v 
techniques. Inddcntslly, it ought not to be overlook^ that H. tla inv^r of 

the '‘CtBctoniiin culture" has Teccoily esptessed hts view that the »:™ed ^ 

the eponymous nce were in naility chopping-tooU and that many ol the flakes wm 
by-piodycts of ihfi maniiiacmrc of sudi chopper- S« K. J. Nmx, Zut Fmgfi altpslaio- 
lilhisdlcf KulruflU'ciM'jp 4^* PP* 773'"M' 

6, It is Lneknts Butmtaincd that the Ahti Audi stage, sandwkh^ bctwe™ the 

and Chltelpcrtoninn cultures, Suggests » transition from the Afouitcnan m the Ltaici 
petTooian in wcsierti Eutoi*; at the same time it <»^ 

culiurt m Its pyre foctn has so far only bem cstablisiied ra France. H. ^ 

other hand, argues that there is nothing to show that the Mowtemn gndi^y <™l«d 
into the Chitelpcrtonian along Independent lines. Hr is much more itu^ to beltnc 
ih 4 U the Abri Audi irngc^ wtikh accordiog lo him £mc^!cd tcflre of Imi suprtu, 

a djeeeojentc MoiisicrLan, nlready influcooed by btflElc cuUnres [see H. Br^p ^ 
du PtfJ*^rciJiVJriic 4^t Ifiif (211^ cd.| Ldjsyj iSfSTJp P* 

In thU connection St should also be pointed out that there are no indications presetw m 
waiem Europe for the developiaent of the Neanderthal type to Hoao lapttm. Fitter- 
more, it must be home in mind that in Asia Minor there ensts the Ei^ culture 
which ii akin to CMidpenoniJin. Aocofding to Narr, therefore, the posiuon at 
is ‘That within the early Upper Palaeolithic coinplcacs nf mioluldc type the oonnecMM 
attending over vast areas are more preminent than the treads leadi^ tock m «me su:± 
time as the European Ptowiithic.... In order to eiphun the w^ib of n^lithic culiure 
in Europe as a European regional cnniinuatiiwt of the Pnsioliihic. it would be necessary 
to piesnpnose i sharp radical change—^whJeh cannot, of conise, be ruled out a pni^, 
but would be B far more compUented hypothesis than the theory that they onginaied 
from other areas.* See Abriu dtr Vergeidathtt (Munich, tJJT), P- tj. 

Dr J. Nciwtupny emphasacs that in this conneciioii mention must also be made of the 
SMlctian (named after Saeleta cave in potthera Hungary!, which may ^ve ongmated 
fitim Lower FAlaenlitliie (bnns in ceiutal and eastern Europe. ReUi^ to the Mouste^. 
Aiirignacian and Grevettian, this is a cniture charenerired^by a num^ of 
shaped paints. See L. Vtrtcs, ‘Ptobleniatika sieletienii, Slownikd arekre/Uftd iA f ■ 
IV, J (ipsS), pp. 3f4-40‘ 

a. Of late there has been some discusiioo in an endeavour to provide a diffe^t 

pretation of the spLt into the Paiaeo-eastem and .2^ 

itarttng-iKdni in this discussion is the &« that, on the buu of the C'< ^nng at 
Spring (Nevada!, we must reckon with the pwubiltty that aiM powtntrf ^o No^ 
Arneriea u eaiiy as the last intetglacisl period (before the Wisconsin glacljU ’ 
With this very ^ly immigretion late Lower Pilaeoli^c flake i^tiuci, w 
probably widely dlstribuied in oanh-eastem Asia, are thought to . „(i 

(oirshn^ of tim may be i«n in the CocMre culture in the 

northeni Mesiico). These primitive ftake cultures spread fairly rapidly to the emreme 
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souths is ii th.own by a 6 Aung lo aSwut S7M bc &om the PalU-AiVe cave in the 
reason of the SMii of Magclko, 1 ei part iin»e flikc cultures are bdJeved lo have 
lUTffivcd far a vcjy time In vaiious btcm of NdhIi and South i^cricaj tlielr 
cMraeterLftic features being the stone-finkiofi technique aud a primitive mode of 
cxislenec food'^theterSi 

Some doubt il uow cast upon the assumption made hithrcrto that the appearance of 
adwiccd hunter cultures with their chniactcrisrio pointed weapons in the course of 
the Wiacofisin glfltitl stage must bcattribuied to fresh iimnigntdoas. But Lt is also thought 
that these cuhura in the south of North America may have devdoped dong independent 
line*. There ore various dicumatanCcs that support this view. It has not;, for instimeep 
been postihle to establish really ccmyincing pai^icls lo si milrtr cultures in Dorth'-castem 
A^j although there would have to be Sonie there if a fresh immigration had taken place. 
Moreover, rhe sues of suds hunier culcuies in North Amerka srem to be more recent 
the farther north one goeSi ^ point that tclk agoinsi the theory of immigration fiptn 
north to south. FinaUy, there is already evidence In hand to show rhai the ecpansion 
into Central and South America took plate at an early stage. For OLampIc^ there ia the 
ToldJan in the south of the Argentine, labelled by O. Mcnghin as Tate Fleisiocme; 
this may have oLected on influence upon the primiiive inhabitants of the Polli-'Aike 
cave in Ticrra del Fuego, See A VaragnaCp ed.* VHmnm^ avemt {PariSj 195^)* 

pp. 165-^7; O* Menghins 'Fundamcnlos crtmologicos de la Prehisioria de Patagonia^i 
R$ma V (Buenos Airest PP« 33^3 i O. Menghini 'El Altopisrauense', Ampanas, 

XVIlj'XMIl CBi^ciona^ i 9 SS^S)i pp- aosch-Gimparap 'Asie y Arnica 

cn d palaeolitico inferior^ SupervlvcncHs'* in MisceHast^a Pmd Emi Oetoj^auiner Dknfa 
(Medoo, 1958), 1, pp. 49-76 s IT S. MaeNeish, Treliminary Aichaeolo^cal Investtgadon 
in the Bierrs dc Tnmiiiilipaa, Mexico^^ PhiiosophicaJ SodeCy rruniachreuj N+S, 43 , 
Part 6 (Pbiladelphiai 

9^ On dating and oiJtural position of the Ahrembutgion and Swiderian culture, see 
Ch, VI, p. 184, rL i^. 

low The origin of the Komsa and Fo^ua cultures (ioinily also tenned Finruiuirkkii) ia still 
none TOO dear, but ic is probably beyond the bounds of possibUiiy that they ot^^nated 
in the west. The Komsa culture iccms to have been introduced from the cut along 
the Arctic shoie. Even if the Fosna culture is uni derived frotn it directly, but from 
uf&hjpots of the Late Upper Palaeolithic Ahreruburgian culture of oorthem Gertnonyi 
there is still no reason to assume that it originated in the west. The Ahraisburgiau 
culture^ as well as the related and somevs^hat older H^burg culture^ originated in the 
east. See €h. VII, p. 314, n. a. 

] I, It may be relevant in thU cxHmectioii to add a few isnarks with regard to the value of 
inhno^phJcal and archaeological analogic^. Eccqrgnition that on analogy has Limiti to 
its usefulness, and may be only partial, is essenimJ; there is a lendcuty to Ibrget that 
it ii only on analogy, and to incorporate it ^ diicoly rdevant evidence. So^timn 
contemporary non-litcraic peoples nrt, in effect, treaied os if they represented Stone 
Age mans and moiidriiJ reladng to them is uticd to demousJsutc how Stone Age man mtui 
have lived. &Hnc nrchacotogisrs make use of this sort of analogy^ in the absence of any 
comparable data Edcn ihcir own field; but thu U always a procedure in be employed 
with care. Despite the fact that ajtdiaeolDgie;al evidence li^s one little about 10^ 
smjcturci or serial syttetna, the criteria used by the author of this pm in uscssing 
^rtage* of dcvdopinait' (p. 270; also ^stage of social rvoluilna\ p^ iSp) are Technolagicfll, 
c.g. stone tools^ This in lEselfcontribiitcf to a unilinear view of hunian sodol dcvelopmenC, 
to ihc virtual neglect of other ^rors which are just ile important. It muii be emphasiced 
that, iccordtog m K. AT Bcmdt, for example, the identiffcarion of Australian aboriginjH 
with Stout Age man U a spurious suice it seuxs on a few polnu of maxErial cuEturci 
without paying equal tnendoo to oiher cultural and social fotuiesi and It pushes inco 
the background the tiimlaririci between the aboriginea and other coniemportuy Uving 
people*—indudmg oundvea. The same kind of labelling, in what could perhaps be 
called concepEual shorthand, appears in such s&tcmcojts as thu rrloticg to the destmerion 
of absorpduQ by the Alcaagoloidj of ^various oLlcr p^ulatnna' syX There is a dme 
confusion here, since what is evideudy referred 10 in this arid sunilar examples is the 
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rcktdvc Icp^ of time cac aA ccsnsiasteei wich ftnathcr.^ Md been B354jdB^ 

with ceruin kKulity; h h a time pJtff locality cdbxniiri ms one of *wEcr odgio*, 
Ai reganis the cae of 2nalDsic$i we ere conJkmtcd by the need for rdiablfi datSi ns 
cofUi^ted wiili the intctpieiflUQO and esalimiioa of theve daia^—a problcni alwayi 
pAfiumlaily relevant where lepoiting of nni anu liaj siniadona ii cewcemed.^ Harly 
rdcrcncCt art to be treated with octremc catnioo; and bcnaiuc csonttmponiry published 
material is often m scattered and #o scanty* it may be tsseniial that more than a few 
sourece shmUii be consulted in any refemwx m thenL It » equally esseniial that personal 
views should not be as ttalcrnmiE of more gcucraJ relevance. 



CHAPTER IV 


MIND 


T he cKpaoston of comdousness is a main theme of history. Nothing 
has greater significance than the development and cxcrdse of the 
combined mental powers of intellecr and imagiitadon, the two springs of 
human greatness. This must be the estimate of the humanist^ if it were 
added that it is through these gifts that God has made us aware of divinity, 
then there are few people in the world who would challenge it. 

In roan’s animal past as one of the primates, the sharpening of sight at the 
expense of the more lowly sense of smell that went with liv ing in trees, 
contributed to a heightening of mental faculties; only birds, carnivores and 
primates are equipped with a specially sensitive spot on the redna which 
provides for great acuteness of eyesight. When to this sharpness of sight the 
stereoscopic vision was added, while the habit of grasping branches and 
seizing insects and fruits produced a flexible hand, the way was open for 
further advance. An ape or monkey fingering at the same time as it 
scrutinizes some unfemiliar object offers a good symbol for the dawn of 
both coasdous apprehension and skill. Aluch has sometimes been made of 
the great importance for human evolution of the hand with its opposable 
thumb; it was important, Hutainly, but only as the servant of a waxing 
brain. The hands of the higher monkeys wwld be perfecrly capable of the 
finest skills had they a mind to set them to work; monkeys could be watch¬ 
makers had they ever conceived the notion of time. 

A further stimulus to mental growth was given our ancestors when they 
left the trees and a mainly vegetarian diet and began to adapt themselves 
TO hving in idativdy open country and eating meat,^ Ir may be that the 
actual chemical constituents of meat were of benefit to their brains; 
undoubtedly its nutritive value, so much greater than that of herbs and 
fruit, relieved them of the necessity of perpetual eating. More Important, 
the need for a creature with a relatively flat muzzle and larki ng sharp claws 
or canine teeth to kill, skin and break up animal food must have kd first 
to the use and then to the manufecturc of tools. Once manufacture had 
begun, our forebears had stqjp^ to an altogether higher plane of concen¬ 
trated visual attention and manipulative skill It may be that the controlled 
use of the hand helped to develop another essential human faculty, that of 
5pecch.= It has been found that movements of the hand provoke a sympathetic 
movement of the mouth, and it may be that a haHt of communicating by 
gesture helped to induce the controlled onission of sounds. 

Here again, however, there is need to be chary in any tecognition of 
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cause and effca. Just as mookeys and some other primates have bands 
capable of executing skilful tasks were their brains equal to 1%$ so> too, ihdr 
lips, palate and vocal chords are probably capable of speech. It is the brain 
power that is lacking. It is easy to say that the need for acute sision, die 
ability to nmnjpnJate, the ncccssin^ of cutting up meat;, the purposeftU 
concoitmtion required to make tools all ted to the multipljcatton of brain 
cells in hominid and human skulls, while each muldphcadon of cells led 
in turn to a further advance in fiinctions. To this we can add the further 
idea favoured by many biologists that ^man is a foetalized ape^ that is to 
say that the direcdon of human evolurioti was [owards resembling the young 
and not the mature primatCj and that this postponing of physical mamiity 
gave opportunity for a longer period of learning and experiment and further 
increase in brain size. All this interplay of cause and dFfcct can be made 10 
seem very convincii^ after the cvcni* Yet we should remember that for 
thousands of years the Egyptians seemed to have very^ good reason for 
thinking that ^e rising of Sirius caused the Nile to flo^. It may be that 
the ulttmace cause of the waxing of the human brain^ of the expanding of 
consciousn^ withm it, remains as remote from our knowledge as the 
mountain sources of the Nile were to the Egyptians. 

If causes are best treated with caution, ±ere is no doubt that the 
strengihening of mental power came with the vast expansion of the cerebral 
cortex of New Brain m man. The two hollow hemispheres of the human 
cerebrum arc so large that they have become deeply folded and convoluted 
to house them within the plates of the skulL The great size of the frontal 
and temporal lobes is particularly cfaaracteriscic of man, and they include 
among their millions of nen^e cells many groups not enslaved to ^ct 
functions but with the storing of memories and their association. Memory, 
association, leading to imag e-making powers, these are ihc capacities 
necessary for full self-consdousness, for the aw'Ereoess of past aud future, 
intelligent autidpation and the building of traditions to bind the long life 
of the race. There is a sequence in the functioning of memory that can be 
seen passing from the biological into the cultural realm. First the cerebral 
storing of innumerable items of experience, then ihdr concentration into 
images that begins the breakdown of the wholeness of experience and hence 
to the concrol of life's matrix ; next the fotmarion of fixed symbols and more 
especially the sound symbols of language that make it possible to sharpen 
rile identity of things by the gi^'ing of names and to transfer memories and 
images ftom one li^di^ h uman bdog to another^ Finally the invention of 
writing that extends memory outside the living group to aU generations 
Md all mankind. By these means W'hat started with the momeatsry 
experiences of single indiriduab may be built into a great and long-lived 
cultural tradidom 

The self-consdousness that intensified with the elaboratiou of the cerebral 
cortex, making man more and more aware of his actions and of his separation 
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from Tvacure^ was lo take two main and Dpp<^ing directions. One was towards 
coQtroUing the environmeiit. This led immediately to tool-making and then 
on to the whole acceleradug course of our technical and sdcudfic advance. 
Here analysis, the breakiag do™ of the whole into manageable parts, has 
been the means, and the ends arc wholly practical and material. The other 
direction is towards rcunidng the part with the whole, man with the universe 
from which his consciousness seemed to divide him. This way led to ritual, 
art, religious faith, mysticism and some aspects of philosophy. Metaphor, 
simile, symbolical enactnients and other unifying forms have been the means, 
and the ends, cssendally, are not pracdcal or material. 

The very evident weakness of archaeology as a proper basis for history 
is its helpless dependence on material remains and the resulting tendency 
to over-emphasi^e the first of these two great ways of human endeavour. 
Thus, for example, it is not until the sudden appearance of an and ritual 
burial towards the end of the Palaeolilhic Age that we have anyihing beyond 
the faintest hint of man*s inner, unify ing existence although undoubtedly 
this must have been increasing and refining even while in his extraverted 
and pracdcal life man w'cnt from battering pebbles to shaping a hand-asc. 
We can assume at the intellectual level a growing ability to categorize and 
to diav? oondnsions fiom the past for the benefit of the future. At the 
imaginative le\'d there must have been mounting power to picture things 
(and particularly objects of desire such as game animals) when they were 
not bdorc the eyes, comparable to the ability to visualize the completed 
tool wirhin the unshaped block of stone. The beautrfid shape of the hand-axe 
itself can, indeed, be used as a proof of the early emergence of an aesthedc 
sense. It has even been suggest^ that the finest of these tools, those which 
seem so much more exquisitely worked than pracdcal neocssicy demanded, 
may have become cult objects like the ceremonial axes of the Caledonian 
islanders or the very unw'arlike silver maces often brought out on state 
occasions in western Europe. 

Whether or not these implements came to possess srsme spedal im^inadve 
significance or their satisfying proportions show that already a quarter 
of a million years ago the imaginadve mind had its own sense of righeueas 
in pure fonn which, whatever its source, still holds good for us today^ 

^nsideradon of the source of these aesthedc judgements leads to the 
question of inherent mental patterns of all kinds. It may wtU be that man^s 
feeling that certain propordons are right or beanuful has always been derived 
from his panidpaiion in the natural world, animate and inanimate, organic 
and mathematical, from which he emerged. But beyond that there is a 
widely hdd and also strongly contested view that human bdngs are bom 
with certain fnnate mental forms which have come into being through the 
experience of the evolving specie. They are inherited just as the similarly 
evolved bodily parts arc inherited, but as they are mental they tend to be 
expressed in cultural forms, most obviously in religious myths, which 
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although they differ in outward fonu with the tone of the cuitmc concerned, 
often appear to have an underlying unity that world-wide and timeless J 
These archetypes might correspond on a higher^ more complex plane to 
the undoubtedly innate sense of aesthetic rightness and such universal 
tendencies as the grotesque in aitj animal formsj dragons and other recurrent 
ardstic manifestadons. 

Although man y peoplc cannot accept this idea of the inheritance of mental 
fonoSj it k surely far more likely than that we are bom with a mental 
airte blanche. At the level of insdnet we accept the idea readily enough, 
even though the instinctual bequest from the past may be highly complicated. 
Weaver birds, for ecample, after six generations of having been reared 
among other birds and deprived of their own proper nesting material, can 
still in the se\'Ciith gemeradon weave their ingenious nests when given the 
opportunity* At some rime in the remote past this spedcs gradually perfected 
a most unusual form of dw^elliog constructiou, and the pattern for it has 
become fixed in the brain and central nervous system so that it can be 
repeated at any Hmg by reference to this ■Lusrinedve^ pattern book. Surely, 
then, it cannot be impossible for man to inherit patterns at a more imagina¬ 
tive level from the repetitive cjq>erience of twenty thousand gencrarions ? 
01;^ having inherited them, that he should find expression for them in m 3 rths 
and other cultural forms ? 

At least the possibility is strong enough for it to be unsdenrific to ignore 
it, panjculaTly when considering the diffusion of cultural traits^ When two 
peoples at some distance from one another possess soma peculiar implement, 
design, rnyth, in common it may well have been transferred by trade, 
niigration or a spreading influence. These contacts should always be looked 
for, but if they cannot be detected, ±cn there remains the alternative that 
the trait represents two Independent expressions of a common mental pattern^ 

WTtcthei or not human beings inherit mental funutuDc of this kiud, there 
is no doubt that we bring with us from the past very much more than our 
bodily parts. Forty thousand yenrs after the death of the last Neander- 
thalcr, Hmta sapfms sdll carri^ with him a most pow-erfiil inheritance of 
paasions and emotional icndendes acquired through the ages* Even inqujsi- 
tiveness, the desire to explore, is an emotion proved to exist already in 
snimab. Some modem men have liked to think of themselves as wholly 
rational and their fellows as potentially so, yet others have concluded that 
nur species is never capable of carrying out a rationally formed intention* 
The whole course of human history in w^hich so many great peoples have 
hurled themselves to self-destruction, seems in many ways to supi^rt this 
Second point of view^ Some rationalists might be happier to have It other¬ 
wise, but if we lost our emotional inheritance with its eneigettc power to 
galvanic the imagination, the whole creative life of our kind would soon 
be withered, parched as a mummy. 

The mental history of this vast fomxative time of burnamry resulted in 
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the cmcJ^encc of language, of art and religion and of technical skills and 
primitive science* The other achievcaiifints will be discussed in subsequent 
cbapteis, but spoken language, a purely mental manifestation which has 
left us no materia] embodiment, deserves a place in this more general account 
of the development of mind. 

The new mode of inheritance that came with the spoken word has as 
much claim to bc the distinguishing mark of humanity as the ability to 
make tools. Without it aU cultural progress had to be empirical, all instruction 
of the new generation entirely by practical example. It has, indeed, been 
said that ‘speech is the correlative of the tool', and that ‘man seems to have 
started to use some form of language at the same time that he learnt to 
fabricate tools'* 

Yet there is no absolute Justification for this association; no mote than 
that the intelligent use of hand and eye in manufacture was one part of the 
general sharpening of farulties which made speech possible. It cannot be 
too much insisted npon that language and its voiced expression were an 
invention; they are not innate in the human spedes as are ^e songs of birds 
or the calls of animals. If a child were brou^t up in silence, it would not 
produce any articulate speech; there is even some evidence to suggest that 
if a child is not in a position to team to talk at the normal time, in the 
second and third year after the period of free babbling, it is immensely 
difficult for it to learn at all. The complementary aspect of these facts is, 
of course, that any baby reared in a foreign land will Icam the language 
of its adopted country perfeedy. An Eskimo baby would readily kam to 
speak Parisian French, a Parisian one an Eskimo dialect. 

The genesis of spoken language remains obscure. We do not know why 
or how the great invention began. Apes have a considerable range of 
emotional crits, and arc given to dancing and rhythmical drumming to 
express mood* The whlte'&ced gibbon is said to sing by moonlight and 
at dawn. Apes can also, though bborjously, be taught to enunciate a word 
or two. Yet they have never themselves taken the first step towards articulate 
speech* To the question, why man did so we can only revert to the old 
shuffling of cause and effca and say that it was due to his growing brain power, 
to the associative capacity of his huge cerebrum. To the question how, though 
nothing can bc proved, it is possible at least to attempt a factual answer. 

The most coherent account of the origin of spoken language which has 
been devised claims that the first symbolic sounds were uttered as the 
accompaniment of gestures, particularly of gestures of the hand* The sup¬ 
porters of this theory point to the sympathy odsting between hand and 
mouth which shows itself in such things as the movements of a child’s 
tongue during writing, or gesturing as an accompaniment to talking. Apes 
abo often synchronize movementB of the hands and Ups. Certainly, too, 
primitive peoples such as some of the Australian and North American Indian 
tribes still maintain a fairly exact sign language which may be a development 
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from an early mode of communicadon. The Arunia, for example, have such 
a language with over four hundred and fifty signs made by the hands and 
arms. A means of communication by a kind of general pantomime is employed 
by the uneducated bom deaf and seems to be universally understood, it 
might be said to be the one form of symbolic communicadon which really 
is natural to our kind. 

The history of the emergence of language and speech, then, put forward 
by those who believe that the symbolic sound was at first secondary to 
symbolic gesture, implies this sequence. First a stage of general i^toirnmc 
with a subsidiary accompaniment of mouth babble. The babble might 
nmes give rise m established 'holopbrases’ or oonglomerauons of syllables 
TfiPflningW in themselves but together espn^sive of a p^cular state or 
happeniim. Secondly a stage in which pantomime and babble began to give 
way to more precise gestures associated with correspondmgly mom preCKC 
sound symbols or words. In this stage the beginnmg of directed fought 
can be assumed- The third stage secs the complete supe^ion of panto¬ 
mime and babble by systematized signs and words. ’Bihile in the more 
progressive societies ges'ture symbols and holophias^ were abandon^, 10 
others they have been retained until ibis day. Sign laiigu^® have already 
been discussed; an often quoted example of a survi™g holopluaM conies 
from Fuegans, among whom mawBA/npuHitupfli is said to signify, 
or event of two persons each looking ^ the other and hoping he will do 
sotnething that both desire but are unwilhng to imderta^ . 

Once the third phase was readied, the isolation of indi^dud items or 
objects of eKperienoc had been adueved and analytical thought nia e 
Ftom that time language was likely to fiower rapidly, with syntax, vocabulary, 
and such spedal categories as numeration keeping step with general cultural 
development towards increasing abundance and complexity. Some support 
for the derhution of speech from gesture is provided by the anaminy of our 
brains. There is no precise speech centre; instead it p controlled from a 
large conical area extending from just in front of the visual ar^ aert^ tM 
auditory to the e dge of the motor region. This area ts always found m the 
left hemisphere in right-handed individuals and in the right among the 

left-handed . 

The result of isolation by naming is of special importance. The imcducaied 
bom deaf (who offer a to analogy'm certain respects to mankind before 
language) are unable to break do«n the world confronting them; they 
espcricnce hfc a-s a continuous procession of total events, and di^ att^pt 
to rnmmnniraT P leads to a miming of these unanaij'sed evenK. Inihvjd^ 
in this position can remember but cannot reason logically and ^ dic^ore 
most uniaccly to be inventive. The story has often been told of how Helen 
Keller, blind, deaf and dumb, was suddenly reached in her d^k_silence and 
made to realize that ‘everything had a name’. From this fatefiil moment 
when her governess held her hand below a tap and repeated once e 
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sign for water, her mind began to apprehend the world about her and she 
was soon in full symbolic commutiicauon with her fellows. Mankind made 
[his same step towards isolation and control through aEming, but infinitely 
more slowly than Helen Kdlcr for there was no go\ncmess in his primeval 
world, and every sound symbol had to be shaped, remembered, transmitted 
by individuals who could not at first know what they were doing. 

Even if the theory of the origin of speech from gestures is not accepted, 
the sequence of development from free babbling through holophrases to 
increasingly exact word sounds must be somewhere near the truth. Whether 
it was a process which, like most invendoos, took plats in one region and 
then spread to other societies, or whether it occurred in many centres 
indqjcndcnily is unknown. Certainly the great number of distinct language 
groups show that the later stages of development took place among many 
isolated societies. The legend of the Tower of Babel presents the opposite 
of the truth. Today there arc no living languages as simple and undeveloped 
as those of the earlier Palaeolithic hunters are likely to have been. Never¬ 
theless some, such as the numerous aboriginal tongues of Australia, are 
believed to include genuinely primitive traits, and the existence of languages 
in varying stages of devdopment has helped to suggest the historical 
development of word sounds. 

Young children of all linguistic groups are found to master the different 
consonantal and vowel sounds in a closely comparable order. This progression 
begins after the end of the babbling age w’hcn all possible sounds are used 
haphazardly. All over the world at the succeeding stage infants Icam first 
to distinguish and sound the vowel a and the consonant m, and then the 
consonants m and p. Hence the widespread occurrence of words resembling 
papa and tatnna for the first object to be disringuisbed in die dawning mind 
—the parents. The vowels d, i and either e or u are established before the 
others, and certain primitive tongues use only these three vowels. Again 
certain sounds such as the sibilants s and lA and the fricadTi'es / and th arc 
among the last to be mastered by children and are absent in many of the 
languages of Oceania, Africa and America. A more general rule is that 
consonants formed in the throat do not come under the child’s control until 
after those formed by lips, tongue or teeth, a sequence reflected in the 
universal presence of front (mouth) consonants in all lai^uages while in 
the more primitive hack consonants arc IacltiIlg.^ 

Confirmation of this ordered emergence of symbolic sounds is provided 
by aphasiacs suffering from progressive lesions of the brain. These unfor¬ 
tunates lose control of sounds In precisely the reverse order to that in which 
children gain it; if they arc healed the order of releaming repeats the childish 
one. Thus it seems to be proved beyond reasonable doubt that the sound 
sequence repeated by young children, aphasiacs and the languages of the 
world broadly represcuK the order in which word sounds were established 
during and after the third of the theoretical stages already proposed for 
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lE^’s first invenlion of language- Jmt as the foetus recapitulates some of 
The steps of our bodily evolution so each baby geucratioii repeats the steps 
by which its remote ancestors grsduaUy won the power of speech on a 

hitherto wordless pJaiiet- ^ __ 

Ac what time in our history did men take thc^ first steps ? Mmij ^creoi 
amwers are given to this question, and it seems unlikely that we shall 
know which b correa. Probably from the beginning of tool-imkmg c^ly 
in Pleistocene dmes Palaeolithic man communicated by sounds more eitpliat 
than those of the apes; perhaps by holophrases exposing topd srates or 
ci-'ente It has been pointed out that indLwduals m this condition, lilse me 
uneducated bom deaf, are unable to use such undifferentiated blo^ of 
experience for conceptual thought and arc therefore unlikely j> ^ mven- 
dons except by happy chance- In the Lower Palaeolithic penod the hand-axe, 
although it w4 gradually improved, remained in use as the dominant t»l 
form for over a quarter of a million years. It has been argued, and cogc^y, 
that this almost unimaginable slowness of change demonstrate a lack ot 
mvenriveness that could only survive among sodraes without folly articuiate 
speech The Middle Palaeobthic cultures achieved some more rapid change 
if no very important advance; with the Upper PalacoUthic there was a rapid 
acceleration, marked by a puiposdul elaboradon of speeded tools ^d 
weapons (p. 149) and the birth of a visual art m command of almost an tae 
techniques practised today (p. I94)‘ Even the most dispassionate estimate 
of the Upper Palaeolithic phase cannot foil to reveal it as the time whm mm 
first seemed to take a grip of himself and bis surroundings and foe 
necessary foundations on which, with such astonishing speed, avd^uon 
was to be huilL It is most likely that a most important factor withm 
new awareness, this new sense of purpose, was that the la^t c 

hunters had at last succeeded in bringmg speech to a point where ^ p^se 
naming of things and the elementary discussion of ideas had become 

possible. . - 

An alicmativc interpretation allows a rather higher capaaty for specen 
to Lower Palaeolithic man but ddaj’S the moment of revolunonary progress 
until the NeoUthic Age when a settled life, more stratified society and greater 
numbers of possessions provided an obvious in™nvc, whde at the same 
time suggesting sharpened mental powers- This point of view its 
adherents, but on balance the evidence would seem to support the opinion 
that it was during the last glaciation that men first learnt to talk ooherentJy 
together, to discuss simple problems, make plans, and pass on their aocu 

tnulating lore to their children- , „ i* u- w-,-. h<,H 

This is not to deny that the great social changes of Ncohtfoc times ^d 
a powerful effea upon language. Vocabularies must have been quickly 
enlarged, most of all by the words devised by 

specialists of all kinds. Words for counting up to high numbers ^ 

have to be invented; it has been found that hunting peoples seldom have 
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words for nunibers above a very few; muDeration was needed only when 
more sedemary peoples began lo produce a surplus of goods. 

Nothing has been said of the speech of hominids other than Hanio sapiens. 
While probably the earliest PitJiecanthropi made even less progress in 
language than their more highbrow contemporaries^ as even apes are 
anatomically capable of uttering wt>rdSj there is no reason to doubt that 
so skilled a lool'-makcr as Kcanderthal man was possessed of ai least a mdi- 
mcniary language. On the other hand hi^ conspicuous lack of invendveness 
suggests that it was not far advanced; failure to develop a fully articulate 
language may have been one of the cultural handicaps leading to his ftngl 
submergence. 

It is interestmg to consider how far language reflects the nature of the 
culture to Vfhich it belongs. Tongues are notoriously easily imposed and 
assimilated, being transferred by conquest, cultural dominance and migra¬ 
tion. Neverthdessa many are still spoken by the racial or cultural groups 
in whose mouths they were formed^ and it is altirays permissible to seek in 
them the distinctive cultural flavour of ibcir creators^ The l-arin^ 
and Arabic linguistic groups have strongly contrasting grammacical systems: 
do they express the spirit of their peoples ? Many have claimed that they do, 
but such judgements must alsrays be subjective. It is certainly reasonable 
to say that while the Indo-European languages were origtn^y of great 
grammatical complexity, the leading European tongues have all bew severely 
simptifled as a result of ±eir long use in the service of abstract ihn ught ,; 

When it comes to vocabularies, a close connection with culture is obvious 
and inevitable. The Aiunta tongue of Australia, in many ways poor and 
primitive, is wonderfully rich in kinship and ceremonial terms — a reflection 
of the tribe^s preoccupation with family relationship and toiemic licual. 
Turning to the opposite c.ttrcmc of development, the Englbh pride them¬ 
selves on being well equipped to speak of home, the French of love. 

A recent discovery of brain science may prove to be of at least indirea 
linguistic significance. DifTcrenccs in the electrical rhythms of the brain r^ Tfs 
have been found to divide individuab into two principal types: those who 
tend to think in visual images, and those w hose thought is largely verbal. 
Evidendy, then, these two modes indicate some profound mental distinction. 
May it be that peoples who, like the Japanese, have an exquisite of 
the visual arts and crafts while seeming somewhat uninterested in lngi«>l 
thought and means for its expressioa, include a high proportion of individuals 
who think in images, while European and other western peoples who have 
a passion for abstract thought and have shap^ their langitag^. k, 
ooniain a correspondingly high proportion of verbal chinkeis?^ * 

One further aspect of speech and language deserves a few words. Man has 
always been a gregarious species, and this must have been of the utmost 
importance in the earlier stage of language formation. If, as is assumed 
(p. 126J, the hunting group usually acted under 3 leader, words of command 
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to control behaviour mmt have been among the first to be ^tablished. But 
if group life helped to develop speech, at a later stage the possession of a 
common tongue undoubtedly helped 10 consolidate and isolaie the social 
group, however large or suiaJJi Ever sioce languages proliferated, the other 
man's incomprehensibility has made him a foreigner^ 


NOTES TO CHAPTER IV 

Profes^sr A, C- Blanc points out (hat nuinj Buiiiocs have dw thic mir 

onccsiors Icfi. the rrcci and only then bcgjM 10 adapt thtamsives to iivmg; £a 
open countiys iiutc^di they condder Uiae life in trees of apes is a form of sp^cielizaiioii 
whi^ ihe hitman species never went thiougb. 

2. Professor G. F. Ikbctz sui^eais that the use of the littcd in the pcocas of labew activity 
and of jJhc pime^jcal tfanaformatinii of obiceta of nature for the purpose of sads^t^ the 
m^tcnal requireiueiiis of man eonditiontdi the formanon and dcrelopnieiil of hh spiriruiil 
facukics' thinHofi aiiendoci roemoryi it complicated and improved such psyche 
fiiocdofui- as sensation and perception. And our ancestors* requircEnents ior c atnnn t ini - 
catiori, ensuing iioin joint aciivittcsi- crandidoned inevitaibly the begnming end. development 
of ipwclL 

3 . Profasor G. F, Debca doubts that "mental forms* consdradns the contents of one 
comciousiie^ nnt inherited. While adhcTin^ to cisitabhshed fact$ of scics^t one shoiiidp 
according 10 him^ admit thit OEily pl^ysiologicsl mechantsms of tlunking ami coasdonuiesS 
as a whole arc inherited^ but not concrete nfldons or ideas, 

4. On this approach W. C StnrtcTOJi! mikes the feUnwing comimsitt 

"The order of differentiadon given here h mt univen^ IroqiimBn languagd, for 
eiampICj Isdc m and hence Iroquois cluldivn do not ^'^diidnguEsh hetween 42 and nt 

or m and p. TTm jmiciMiMS w w r, thj, th, ud the vowel* aic opea to simUat o^ectioos 
vinth regard to other buguages. It must also be said that the vowel system of languages 
diifers^ Some lonflnagcs have only (wr^ vowelp. nthert have a dOEcn or mor^ 

A lanfiua^ witb ilicoc vowel* — or oiw or iwcnty or a langungic ladciiij j* or tht 
is ia no seme “mote priimtive" than any oithw> French ; Engl^ and wm 

Europren lanetiage* l nrV i voted*** i which ia present in Wdah and many other area* 
of the world (it is cspecUlly comroan in North Amwiran IndtoD Inugoag^). Bin iht* 
doei not make French more prihulivc ihJui Engtish, or English more pnmrnvc than 
Welsh or Navatm* 

•The '"umversaJ ptesenoE of litsnt {mouth) eonsonants'* is at debatable. Such 
statements arc imposiiblc » preve—the nem previmisly undescTibed language in be 
analysed may prove ih«n to be wrong, and it h impossible to search all the htenture 
at present available. “Back” conmaant* are present nr absent without regard to the 
‘■priimiiveness” of the speaken or the laitguiige. engliih and Fre^ lack the Cennim 
afid Scottilh c^j a ba -ck: cOnsoiuiEii which also ha's a sporty distffbuuon elsewhere. Arabic 
has beck stop lacking in western Europe. Such facts have mxhuig to do 

with the devdopmeot uf language. The tatemcuis of the luibor about young ehildten 
and sphaiiaci may nr may uot be ralevwit;and most linguists would deny that any such 
distinction can be insde with regard tn '■primitive" and "advanced” modeni bngtuges.' 

5. Df W. C. Siurtevant points out in thb oomuciion that gnurunatinal change has oceutied 
in westetn Euiupe os it has everywhere cUc. Whether or not it has been tunpitiicd here 
is debatable: iitiinv wb© thmk so say aim that the chiiiigie took plooe in t^ direct^ ot 
Cfainese, iW believe to have a 'RPipler' grammar. This has octaitily nofl^ to 
do with any suppoted odvantnge possessed by Indn-Eumpean speaker* over Cbmere 
or Anhic tpeaken in eapaciiy for abstreci thought. Oniider the situation a* it was in 
about an i,oo or 1400—would not an objective observer have then considered Antne 
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Chinese culnirc* more ^advanced* and capiisk of abstract thought iMa any 
Huropem cultumj perhaps lliai oC India? TTic of the respective 

kfiguagcs were rhen essoitfiiUy the same as they are inday. 

Dr W- C. Smrtcmnt frela that the contreH drawn between the Japanere on one band 
and European* and other western peopisi 00 the ocber as reffutli their capacity for 
logical thmtgbi li not ncoeKarily valid. The ibet ihtt^ for example^ Zen Hoddhiar [biHigkc 
i* not comprchenfifblo in most westem Europeans bccarec ii is 10 dMeieui iinm European 
philosophy li surely not an arniment ni Eivour of the view that the Jnpani^ da not 
thinh It^cilly. 

% Professor G- F. Debetz asosiders that the rdfinonship of man and hk environmoift 
and the form* of sodil labour which develop in the oourre of thU rdahao^hipj are 
jundamcnml in dctcrmiiiiiig the progress of early mao in lucb basic aspects aa the 
manufacture of toah and weaponsj the constiuctioEi of dwclltngs» the dcvelopuieiit of 
ipeechj artistic oeation^ and even the rise of religicn. It was ihrougb work that the 
eonsdousness of man was mouidedi that speech md art came Into bemg: the mtintal 
reladons between man and namce, related to the dtaracter and level of the development 
of labour, could hare exercised a deeisire infiucnce also on the rise of rchgion and on 
its clcmcntaty formt. 
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T he gradiml, continuous emergence of the humAn bexJy and xhe hun^ 
mind hum their aniiual ancestry has already been traced. It remains 
to watch anifickUy created, traditionally inherited fortns of sodtzy po™g 
from origins as little artificml and as little mditional as the animal ftmily, pack 
or herd: body^ mind and sodetyj the trinity from which oilmre has grown. 

Without sodccy man’s mental powers could never have matured—their 
timsmission remains dependent upon it. This is obvious enough- What 
is perhaps more often overlooked is the individual's hdpless dependence 
upon social tradition; without education into that tradition even the most 
innately gifted would remain seemingly idiotic The bom deaf are incaj^ble 
of conceptual thought until reached—^rcscued—by their fcUows; duldrcn 
who have grown up in the wilds or in solitary confinement appear to be 
hardly human and, as hajs been said, may never gain full mastery of language. 
Mozart, had he been bom deaf, might have been living a moron s life at 
five years old instead of performing before the courts of Europe- 
The forms of sodal life in which human intdligence and full consciou^ 
were first incubated must have been of the simplest, having more in 
common with the family than with our ex^tended social structnreSi The stages 
by which they emerged from those of the natural animal community are 
inevitably far more difficult to trace than the stages of man’s bodily evolu¬ 
tion- Archaeological evidence is so slight that we have to dqpend almost 
entirely on comparisons; on the one hand with animnl speoes most nearly 
related to the hominids and on the other with the seemingly most primitive 
surviving societies of hunters and foewi-gatherers. Both these sources of 
evidence arc plainly unreliable, particularly analo^es drawn from modern 
^primitives’ who may have changed considerably in social structure even if 
their cultures still seem to belong to the Stone Age. Nevertheless, it is 
reasonable to suppose that these surviving hunting sodedes are esampte of 
an extension of the slowness of change characteristic of prehistoric times 
and that they are therefore likely to preser^'e social tendencies once universal 
among mankind. 

For the beginnmgs of human society, the habits of the great apes shoiud 
offer the most useful comparisons- Sur^singly, our knowledge of the socM 
life of these fcUow primaies in thdr wild state is incomplete and disputed. 
The African apes, the gorilla and chimpan^, seem normally to live 
throughout the year in kindred groups numbering from a dozen to a score* 
Chimpanzees, howwer, may occasionally form much larger companies. The 
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group scorns 10 be to some extent dotninRted bj’ one or more powerful adult 
tiulcsi yet at the same time tiie femdes with their young of various ages 
form a company of their own within the group, spending much of their 
time apart from the males. 

Undoubtedly the long period of helplessness and immaturity so dis tinctive 
of young primates and human children was as vital to the development of 
society as it was to the deveiopmcni of the brain (p. 105), For many months 
the young ape clings to its mother, and cannor fend for itself undl after it 
is throe years old; it remains sexually immantne until its tenth year, 

When our forebears left die forests and began game^hunting in more open 
country the size of the group is likely to have enlarged and its social co-opera- 
tion to have intensiSed. While in an arboreal life each individual could 
readily pick up food for itself, game-hunting is enormously more effective 
if undertaken as a corporate effort. Baboons, the other primates that have 
taken to the ground and to fl^h-cating, live in large communidcs and have 
been obsen'ed to hunt together, Bornefimes even forming a ring and dosing 
in on their quarry. 

As for the sexual and domestic aspects of the social life of the earliest 
men, opinion differs sharply. It has often been claimed (and the claim is 
still repeated) that the great apes normally mate for life and monogamously. 
This piece of wishful thinking has been quite certainly disproved. Gorillas, 
chimpanzees and orang-utans are undoubtedly polygamous, the successful 
males having possession of aU or several of the females in their band. On 
the other hand the fact that the apes resemble man In having no limited 
ruttmg season and arc willing and able for sexual relations throughout most 
of the year, must encourage the closely knit kindred group even as it 
militates against brief seasonal maiting and the seasonal and wholly promis¬ 
cuous life of the herd. When man emerged from among the primates it was 
to make monogamy a possible, though by no means a necessary, ideal. 

The practice of exogamy, or marriage outside the individual's clan or other 
immediaie social group, is almost as univcrsalJy prevalent among primitive 
peoples as is the honor of incest among all mmddnd. What is regarded as 
incest, it must be remembered, depends entirely on the type of soda! 
structure. There are highly moral societies where the marriage of a brother 
and sister is permissible while the Tnarriage of distant cousins belonging 
to the same dan is a horrifying sin. How did the various esogamous systems 
and the sense of incestuous sin grow from a group life assumed'to be 
comparable to that of the apes ? 

One explanation has had many followers from Darwin to Freud. This 
is based on an interpretation of the natural primate ftmily group as being 
dominated by ±e most powerful adult males who have possession of the 
females and keep the young males from them. The deprived sons then leave 
their group to capture or attract females of another group cither to join them 
or to found a new group free from the tyranny of the old Others, With 
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mankind this habit of seeking a mate outside the group becomes a custom 
and ihtm a social and moral kw whose non-observ-ance li^ds to sin and guUt 
An alternative cxplanadoit depends on the contrary view that the pnmate 
family was essentially matiiatchalj based on a lasting and indissoltible 
association of mothers and daughters. The sons would dicti slip away from 
the jealous possessive mothers, sometimes merely making surreptitious 
visits to the young females of ocher groups^ sometimes takdiig up r^idcncc 
with them under the awe-mspirmg eye of the mother-in-law. While both 
these interpretadciis are over-simplified and exaggerated, studies of prunace 
life, particularly among Japanese moiike}'s^> have shown that both could 
contain elements of truth.. Alost of all, however, these studies ha\ e warned 
us against g^erali^ations by showing that there is a wide range of social 
patterns, not only between species, but even within species according to 

local draimstance. . ^ 

It appears that dommance among the males depends on semonty. hm 
younger males become mature enough to seek independence &om the m^e 
elders, they frequently form sub-groups^ going about with their own females 
and tending to a\ioid the old leaders. (It has not yet been established w^heth^ 
mature males who remain in thdr groups are barred &om intercourse mth 
thdr mothers.) On the other hand in one instance a young ^e monkey 
who had always enjoyed high status as the oSsprmg of a dominant mother 
remained at the centre of his group and w^as able to take ot^er the leadership 
directlyi Yet another closely observed group of Japanese monkeys had no 
male leaders, the status of the offspring depending on that of the mothers- 
This group was joined by two males coming &om outside* 

How important the defence of territory is among the primates is uncertam. 
Some authorities go so far as to claim that it plays a greater part in main¬ 
taining group solidarity than do sexual relationships. With redtail monkeys 
small kindred units are able to move freely within a territory held in 
common^an arrangement similar to that showm in the hunting groups and 
tribes of Australia (p^ 119}- 

While it seems to be confirmed that in its power aspect the structure of 
most primate society depends on the dominant male elders, the closer and 
more continuous coherence of the females and their young is of profound 
signiGcance, It might weU be that when among the early homimds losses- 
sions and a home base began to gain in importance, this mothcr-dortunated 
sector of society would have increased its influence. Today it is un&shionable 
to talk about former more matriarchial orders of society. Ne^'crtheless, 
there is evidence from many parts of the world that the role of women has 
weakened since earlier times in several sections of social structure.^ 

So against the exacring climatic bajc^round of late Pliocene and Plei stocene 
tim^ we have to picture animal bchariour evolving into social t»ndtiCTs 
kindred groups becoming the cKOgamous clan within the tribe; instrnm 
and habits of sexual intercourse and mating being more and more arti ici j 
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directed and droimsciibed uniiL any ipfringcment of die code gave rise to a 
social interplay of condemnation and guilt. AH these steps from natural animal 
life with its predominantly biologically inherited patterns to tradlttonally 
acquired and consciously enforced social organizadon must have been taben 
so gradually over the hundreds of diousands of years avalLablc that there was 
no kind of break between them. At no point in timej even though the point 
were allowed to cover several mill ermia, would it have been possible to say, 
'This is no longer the aninaal family or horde but society; this is no longer 
mating but marriage; this is no longer male and female but husband and wife’. 

Archaeological evidence for the emergeuce of human society before the 
Upper Palaeolithic Age is necessarily exiguous. The relative abundance 
within limited areas of the remains of Austrijiopitheem suggests that these 
little ape-men lived in bands of some size; the more dubious evidence that 
they w'ere successful hunters of baboon and other agile game would speak 
for cunning co-operation in the chase and perhaps spedalizadoti of the males 
as hunters. The caves at Choukouticn with their relics of men, women and 
children (as we can now call them in respect of thdr status as hominlds) 
suggest family life of a kind, strengthened by the occupation of a chosen 
dwtUing and sharply demarcated from the surrounding tide of animal life 
by the possession of the hearth fire. The ability of these to kill deer 
must now more surely than with the Australopithcdncs be taken as proof 
of the organized hunting paiw, while the gathermg of hackberries may very 
well have been a task undertaken by the women. 

A special social problem is posed by the very strong cadence at 
Choukoutien for cannibalism: several of the skulls were broken in a way 
that suggested the individual had met a violent death and the sfcuU been 
opened for the removal of the brain. Cannibalism is of very many kinds, 
sometimes ritual, sometimes frankly indulged in to satisfy a taste for human 
flesh, sometimes induced by necessity. Some primitive peoples have been 
recorded to eat their dead as the most respectful form of disposal, some 
again to kill their old people of necessity and eat them for respect and 
wdsdom. The skulls at Peking, however, rather suggest that this was noi 
domestic cannibalism of any kind, but a killing of individuals belonging to 
other groups. If this is so, then already by the second intergladal age men 
were recognizing members of their own species as enemies outside society 
and fit to be eaten. 

It would be of immense interest to know whether the social organization 
of the more progressive races on the Ncanthropic wing of advance differed 
from that of the PifAecanthrifpi. The Acheulian occupation of the Tabun 
cave on Mount Carmel with its hearths and httcr of food bones is not in 
this respect to be distinguished from Choukoutien. The famous Acheulian 
site of Orgcsailic in Kenya was an open air encampment beside a lake in the 
Great Rift valley. There were no surviving traces of either substantial shel¬ 
ters or of hearths. It is only perhaps worth reflecting at this point that while 
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die haphazard tools of Peking: man (p. 168) look as though they might usually 
have been at the moment they were wanted, Acheulian band-axes, 

and the chipped stone balls found at Orgesailie and thought to have been 
joined by thongs for use as bolas (p. 66), must have been made deliberately 
and in advaiu^ of need. At Ciayford in Kent a flint-working Soot was 
found where Levalloisian knappere had flaked great numbers of tools at 
some time during the last interglacial phase. It was a r egular wor^bop. 
Thus although there is not likely as yet to have been much specialization 
of occupation, every man making his own took, there must hav’e been a 
very real specialization in the use of time, with hours or days set aside for 
the labour of inan uiacture. 

Before passing on to the Upper Palaeolithic and Mesolithic population 
whose social structure can best be considered in relation to that of modem 
hunting peoples, something should be said O'f the Neanderthal breed, living 
in the forward-looking era of the Upper Pleistocene yet physically so 
retrogiade. The intensely cold climate in which they lived during the laner 
part of their dommance drove them wherever possible to be cave-dwellers. 
Such harsh conditions may perhaps have reduced the normal size of the 
social group and knit it closer together. There arc a few hints that among 
these creatures the family bond was more strongly developed than it had 
ever been before. Orremoiual burial, the interment of food and w’eapons 
with the dead, w’hich is found first among the Ncanderthalers suggests a 
hdghiening of family and sodal feeling. Notions of the dead livung on, the 
wish to provide for them, mean that they have an emotional survival m 
the minH^ of the living. That is where the after-life takes place. It is true 
that provision made for the dead may be to appease dangerous ghosts, but 
the feet that a young child could be buried with as much care and ceremony 
as any adult should mean that an emotional bond was paramount. 

The Neandcrthalers were brave himiers, going out successfully after 
mammoth and rhinoceros and therefore presumably working tegether. 
They, like Pithecantitropvs, appear to have been cannibals with a strong 
partiahey for brains. 

There is very good reason to guess that among the advantages cnabimg 
the Aurignaciai and other Upper Pala^Uthic people to oust the Neandcr- 
thalers was a superior social oi^aujzarioii. We know they had better tools 
and weapons and have supposed them to possess a more effective language; 
it is most likdy that they would also have formed much larger social units, 
WTth a considerahic tribe that could be rallied under some fom of central 
leadership. Most of the peoples who have maintained a hunting econoiny 
into modem tunes have a more or less complicated system of clans withm 
the larger body of the tribe. In Australia, where a Stone Age way of life 
survived intact into the eighteenth century, there were some three to fi™ 
hundred tribes in all, each with its own dialect or distinct language. The 
normal living unit was of twenty or thirty individuals (among the Tasmanians 
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smaller 5 till)j bul they would meet together for jamborees at times of year 
when food was plentiful and tbe whole tribe would confirm its unity through 
feasting and dandng. Even the tribes themselves had a few bonds that might 
draw them into a loose confederation. A rather similar state of afiairs existed 
in North America, with an even more bcwilderii^ number of tribal lan¬ 
guages, proving a long period of isolated evolution even among neighbours 
and confederates. 

It is impossible from archacolo^cal evidence to detect tbe existence of 
tribal uni^. Most of the cultures described in Chapter III are evidently too 
big to represent any kind of coherent sodal oiganizaiion; the Aurignacian 
and Maglemosian, for example, would have been united only by a general 
cultural inheritance such as would have been common over vast territories 
in Australia. Conceivably we may in time be able to detect tribal division 
within these Ur^cr cultural patterns; it has already been tcntarlvely sug¬ 
gested that Mcsoiithic Britain can be split into five tribal areas. Again it is 
possible that a very clearly defined invasion of new traditions into a limited 
area such as that of the Solutreans into western Europe may represent a 
movement with as much social solidarity as that of the people of the folk 
migratiom during the European Dark Ages. 

As for total numbers, they would sdll have been very small. Although 
such inventions as the spear-thrower and bow and arrows would ceitainiy 
have appredably increased the food-winning capacity of the most advanced 
of the Upper Palaeolithic peoples, no hunting economy wholly dependent 
on the natural food supply can support more than a very thin population. 
The inhabitants of the whole island continent of Australia at the time of its 
discovery by western man probably numbered between a quarter and a 
tiiird of a million. In Alaska when it was purchased by the Uoited States 
the population was about twenty thousand to over half a million square miles; 
in the North-West Territories there were no more than sjx thousand 
five hundred natives to over a million and a quarter square miles—the 
wiations between the two being from one in twenty-five square miles to 
one in two hundred square miles. This is a wide range, but even in Alaska 
human beings were certainly veiy thin on the ground. One Is reminded of 
an eighteentb-century iravdlcr in a very different pan of North America 
who reported, ‘there are very few Californians, and in proportion to the 
extent of tbe country, almost as few as if there were none at all.... A person 
may travel in difretent parts four and more days without seeing a single 
human bemg,* 

The conditions in Alaska and the Notth-West Teiricories have enough 
in common with late gladal Eurasia for comparison to be useful, and on this 
basis it has been estimated that in Upper Palaeolithic times the winter 
population of the peninsula later to become the British Isles was about two 
hundred and fifty. Certainly under gladal conditions Britatn was very much 
on the fringe of the habitable world, and there is no doubt that in more 
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favourable areas such as south-west France and northern Spain the big game 
was enough to support many more hunters; the same may have been true 
in the pluvial condidons of the most favom^blc parts of Africa. Nevertheless 
it is safe to say that the number of meiia \^^rnen and children living on this 
globe twenty thousand years ago was very much less than are now packed 
into the little space of London or New York. One species was about to begin 
the espansion that was to alter the face of the contments^ but as yet a world 
iraveller would have found men *as few as if there were none at all\ 

While then we can be fairly sure that the Upper Palaeolithic hunters 
lived in groups of from half a dozen to chir^ and that these groups may 
have formed larger tribes of up to a thousand individuals^ it would be 
intefesting to know whether they had also developed certain other forms of 
Social organization that are widespread among sundving hunting peoples 
and often of very great importance in the shape and colour of their lives. 
Many of them throughout the Old and New Worlds have a system of dans 
which may or may not coincide with the group livuig together 3 it has become 
customary among anthropologists to distinguish between the clan in which 
descent is matrilineaJ^ probably the older custom, and the gens in which 
children belong to their father^s group. Within the dans and gens there may 
be further subdi^dsiotts with sodalj edneationa] and religious dudes to the 
community: curing socieiies, ramtnakers and the like. Almost invariably the 
clans and gens are exogamous and to contract a maniage within them would 
be regarded as incestuous^ somerimes the ehoicE of husl^nd or wife is quite 
narrowly limited to boy's and girls of a particular kinship within the 
appropriate dan. 

Two furtho: sodal ingredients arc commonly though not universally 
related to the exogamons dan systan. Very often the clan is totemic, and very 
often admission^ is related to initiation rites involving fear and physical pain 
or raudlation that seem to symbolize the idea of death and rebirth into the 
full life of the tribe. Both the^ conceptions arc powerful and highly elaboiaccd 
among the native Australians. 

Totemism has been defined by Fraser as intimate relation which is 
supposed to exist between a group of ktodred people on the one side and 
a species of natural or artificial objects on the other side^, w^hich objects are 
caUed the totems of the human group*. The ^objects* arc most often living 
creature, as fot examples in the Australian kangaroo and wiichety grub 
totems. Although there may be a strong religious undeTCurtent, the totemic 
relationship is essentially a social one^ the men feeling kinship and afieetjon 
for their totem, both being descended from common ancestors, mually 
ambivalent figures, with animal and human aspects. Frequently it is tabu 
for the huiimn members of the totem to cat their animal kin for food^ 
although they may have to partake of it ritually io a communion meal. A 
notion is often found, particularly in Australia, that the totemic animal spirit 
enters into the ivoman and begets the child so that the reladonship is 
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renewed with every generadoii. It is at once apparent how this idea of 
lotemic concepdon and of all the members of the clan being one flesh almost 
presupposes exogamy and a matrilineal basis for clan membership, par¬ 
ticularly when it is remembered that, even allowing for anthropological 
enquirers being deliberately misled or baffled by habits of thought which 
allow tn-o esplanadons to be equally true, it appears to be a fact that 
Australian and a few other primitive peoples did not understand biological 
paternity or accept a necessary cDanecdon between sexual intcroottrse and 
conoepdom} If when all sodciy was young this ignorance was more nearly 
universal, descent through the female line was, of course, inevitable. In 
Australia itself a majority of the tribes has developed poirially patriarchal 
msdtudons, the women going to live in their husbands* femilies and being 
much reduced in status.< This is not true of aU the tribes, and, moreover, 
there is much to show that formerly matrilinieHl descent and macrilocal 
marriage were general and the status of women very much higher. This 
stat 3 e of afiairs stUl prevails among very many societies in North America 
and Africa and among the Dravidians of India; relics of it persist in Melanesia, 
Micronesia and Indonesia. Nor is it limited to undviliz^ peoples, for it is 
evident m the bachgiound of Egypdan and Homeric socieiy, while among 
the Cretans the position of women scents to have remained exccpdonally 
high. 

The very widespread prevalence of various combinarioos of clan stmeture, 
exogamy, totemism and matrilineal descent encourages q belief in their 
cstreme antiquity. Is there any e\'idence for their existence among the 
hunting peoples of the Upper Palaeolithic Age ? Most of what little there 
is must come from Europe, for the works of art that put us suddenly in 
touch with the minds and feelings of these fellow-men provide many of the 
hints on which we have to build. A carving on a bone plate from Raymonden 
shows a dismembered bison with two lines of men, evidently ritual pardd- 
p^, drawn up on either side. The impression here of a ritual meal of the 
kind associated with animai totemism is very strong. In addition to the 
femous 'Sorcerer’ from the Trots Frires cave (Fig. 33) there are several 
other pictures of men wearing pelts and boms or antlers, or altcmativdy 
of beings iniended to be half animal, half human. Some of these may merely 
represent hunters disguised to enable them to approach thdr game, but 
modem analogies make a ritual idendfleadon seem by &i the more likely 
moning. As for the Sorcerer himself, he must either represent an animal- 
human ancestor of die totemic type or a man fully identified ^vilh an animaj 
his totem or otherwise, in fertility rites for the increase of the spedes. t 

In the remarkable scene of the fallen man and wounded bison at Lascatnt 
(p. 197) the man appears to be bird-headed while planted beside him is a 
wand with a bird on its top; it is possible that this picture has totemic 
sign i fi c an ce, showing the human member and his totemic cmbicjn.* Both 
Aurignaciaus and MagdalcniaBS shaped and carved bone and antler plaques 
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in ways exURordiiiarily sixoilar to the Austrian churingas or totemic spifii 
lodgingSj ei'en cmplo^iEig the circular and spJt^ motifs wfaidi with the 
Australians sjTnboli^ the spirit-tracks or pathwnysp Meander patterns painted 
or incised in caves have been likened to the painted 'maps' of spirit 
journeys w'hich form so important a part of Australian rituals and axe very 
prevalent, too, among the ideas of North American Indians. One or two of 
the Magdalenian plaques are notched or pierced for attachments and may 
therefore have been used as the specml kind of cfauringa known as the buU^ 
roarer which the Australians used to simulate spirit voices at initiation 
ceremonies. Again^ it has been hazarded that the stencils and imprints of 
hands, some of them (at Gargas in the French I^Tenees) shown with fingers 
missing, might be connected with Iniciation ceremonies and mudlations^ This 
is much more certainly likely to be true of the skulls with front teeth knocked 
out which date bom the Upper Palaeolithic in north Africa (p. 52) and 
from the Natufian Mesolithic in Palestine, 

As for the vast and magnificent array of the animal cave-paintings them¬ 
selves^ can they be said to have totemic significance ? Tliis will be discussed 
more fully in connection with their magico^rcligious meaning; here it Is 
only worth pointi]:^ out that in die western tenitories of Australia members 
of a clari w'ould make representations of their totem animal on cave walls 
and retouch it at appropriate dmes to secure the ferdhty of the species* 
Palaeolithic paintings do show such retouches, and it is just conceivable that 
the different garne-aiiimals depicted, bison, reindeer, cattle and the rest might 
have been the property of totem dans. Yet there is no doubt that in this 
ancient art, so much freer and so incomparably finer than the Austrahan 
pictures, the religious and aesthetic emotions were paramount. 

As for the prc^'alcnce of the matrilineal family, is it permissible to see 
evidence for it in the Genuses* and other carvings of women so popular 
among the Upper Palaeolithic peoples fiom Aurignadan to Magdalenian 
times ? It would be very rash to be confident of a social significance in these 
cult objects, nevertheless such a rcoognirion of fertility and the femak 
principle (p. 199) might be allowed to indicate an habitual rec<^tion of 
the power of motherhood unlikely in a wholly patriarebai society* 

Taken together this evidence is surely enough to prove the existence 
among the hunters of Palaeolithic and Moolithic times of ideas and rites 
comparable to the totemism of modem hunting peoples. On the other hand 
it cannot be said to prove the csogamous clan system^ the religious and 
magical UnpUentiGns are there, but the sodal side of totemic organization 
cannot be demonstrated* The Australians themselves are said to have believed 
that their animal cults and ideas of brotherhood preceded ihdr dan system. 
Neverthdess, if the very early emergence of the matrihneal family and the 
custom, and later law, of exogam)' wrhich has been put forward (pp. 116- 
17) is correct, the original and pcrsist<mr association of the social and 
cultic aspects of totemism must be accepted. Taking into account the striking 
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ccoaomic aod techoicaJ siiiiilahtie$ bccweea the AtisctaLian cultures and ibo$e 
of die Falaeoljihtc> ihe fact that they appear to have been carried early into 
Australia and to have continued there free from later contamination^ and 
finally the near similarities betw'cen them and other primitive survivals 
throughout the world, combine to make a very strong tasc for believing that 
the entire totcmic life of these surviving Stone Age cultures perpetuates 
something of what was evolved by Palaeohthic man bec^een ten and fifty 
thousand years ago. 

The only other indications of soda! struaure and the size of living 
units are provided by dwdJiitg places. Caves tell us nothing more than 
has already been suggested (p. 118), but there arc a few house sites dating 
from Palaeolithic and Mcsoliihit times that are slightly more revealing 
(p. 134). Among the tribes of southern Russia who bad shaped thdr 
lives to mammoth-hunting and had to live in regions both cavdess and 
bitterly cold, houses of substantial size were built (Fig. 14), Some of about 
5 metres square (or rather roughly oval) would have held a family group 
of up to a dozen, while the duster of long, narrow booses on the banks of 
the Desna at Timonovka could have sheltered a community of as man y 
sixty men, women and children. If the reconstroctioQ is correct, the pit- 
dwelling or earth-house at Kosticoki by the Don with a length of 15 metres 
is easily the largest building known to date from before the be ginning of 
fanning economies. Unless it was a men's duh house, it must presumably 
have been occupied in sections by a number of families, a domestic arrange¬ 
ment found in the long houses of the north-west coast Indians of America. 

For the Mesolithic period the fairly numerous hut sites often suggest ^mai| 
family units. A study made of such sites on the English Pennbes, admittedly 
an impoverished area, has shown that there the Sauveterrian hunters and 
food-gatherers moved about either in little femily parties or in small groups 
that could camp in about four huts, each only la^e enough to hold from 
three to five people. 

A discussion of houses leads naturally to what is one of the most essential 
social characteristics of the purely hunting life—whether of late gladal or 
any other times: its restlessness. Food supplies wUl not allow the hunter to 
settle down ^cept in unusually favourable conditions such as those offered 
by the abundance of salmon once to be caught along the north-west coast 
of America, Even if ^mc is pl entifi i l , it may shift its range with the seasons, 
obliging the human hunters to do likewise. In Upper Palaeolithic in 
Europe caves were normally used only as winter dwellings, the groups 
probably returning autumn after autumn to the same famil iar shelter. During 
the warmer wxather they remained on the move, livU^ in temporary shelters 
quickly built and readily abandoned. Among the more advanced Upper 
Palaeolithic peoples of Eurasia summer quarters w*ere probably neatly built 
round huts of the kind sometimes roughly sketched on enve walls that have 
been likened to the hogans of the nomadic Navaho Indians of the American 
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^uth-w^c; in same no doubi men made do with simple wind- 

brc^ like those put up by the Tasmaoians and that most wretchedly 
equipped people, the Fuegans. 

The last Paiaeohthic hunters in western and north-westem Europe 
depended very largely on reindeer hunting and must have trekked far in 
the wake of henls that, like those now tended by the Lapps, might travel 
hundreds of miles for their summer pasture. It so happens that we know 
the more southerly reindeer hunters, the .Magdaicnians, from their winter 
cavc-dwcilings, while their oonhem counterparts, the Hamburgians, we hnow' 
from their sudhijct camps along the edges of lakes and ponds in the 
valleys of Schleswig-Holstein where there was abundant grazing in the warm 
months from June to September, Nearly all the hafaiiaiions of the Alagle- 
mosiam of the succeeding Mesolithic period to have been discovered are 
of similar waterside summer camps where they resorted for Sshing, fow'Ung 
and hunting; very little is known of thdr winter homes. Those latest Meso¬ 
lithic peoples who, like the Ertcbolle folk of Denmark, took to a strand¬ 
looping life largely dependent on shell-frsh and other sea food to have 
settled down and lived permanently in one place, thus xhs 

Sedentary habits that were to come with farming, 

Fcr the shifting life led by hunters where food is not easily come by, the 
Australians provide a useful analogy, moving as they do from caves to rough 
huts and wind-breaks in the open, A mid picture of a life controlled by 
s<^sonaI rhythms, with change of territory and habit and type of house, is 
^ to be seen among the Eskimo, In particular the Eskimo of the Barren 
Grounds have the same dose dependence on the caribou as had the 
Aiagdalenians and Hamburgians on the European reindeer. 

The life of the hunter is restless, dangerous and most uncomfortable, but 
blessedly free from the monotonous tediiim that was to come with farming 
^d reach a climax with the well-regulated foctory and office. It is probably, 
m fact, the life preferred by most men to all other (in contrast here with 
women); they were condidooed to it for a million years and in the modem 
W'orld still return to it as a rare privilege. 

Soda] cv'oiutton has generally been in the direction of a simplification of 
such snuctures as the csogamous dan and its intricate rites, customs and 
prohibitions, side by side with an immense increase in the economic and 
. cdonal complexity of sodety. Every economic advance has seen an 
increase in spe^ization of funedon, a heightening of spedal skills, until 
*oday most of us would be without food, clothe or shelter if suddenly left 
to fend for ourselves. 


Among the Palaeolithic hunters there can have been very little specializa¬ 
tion indeed; every man and every' woman possessed all the knowledge and 
the skiUs proper to thdr sex. A division between the sexes there certainly 
women probably never hunted any large game, but contributed to the 
tood supply by coUecdog wild plants, roots and fruits, and any other edible 
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crop that could be gathered with a baby in arms or on the back and toddlers 
alongside. There is no reason to doubt that from the earliest tiintt the stay* 
Bi-home women were the cooks, and, where the climate demanded it, the 
preparers of pelis and leather for dothes. When the needle was invented 
towds the end of the Upper Palaeolithic peritrf, the tailoring of ^rments 
probably became as special a feminine skill as it is among the Eskimo, To 
judge from Australian analogy, the stone-working was done by ^e moi onl^ 
All the men would have tal^ pan in hunting and tool-making, although 
it seems very IQtety that as equipment became more elaborate^ myolving the 
use of bone and antler as well as stone and wood, some in^s-iduals may 
have b e e n recognized as particularly neat-fingcred and ingenious ^d have 
been to do rather more manufacture and less hunting. Spe dstiz adoo 

cannot go much farther than this in a hunting economy, for without an 
assured surplus of food, die full-time artisan cannot be supported. Probably, 
however, the group was always ready to contribute to the support of a few 
specUUy individuals such as shamans and medicine men, sometimes 

exceptionally intelligent or quick-witted, sometimes with what we should 
call a low threshold to the unconsdous, and therefore able to attain the 
nances and believed to put them in touch with the spirit world. 

In Europe, too, it may well be that artists were allowed to be part-time 
spedaUsts, for the very great tedmical skill developed must have demanded 
laborious cultivation. It is interesting to notice that in many instances where 
the paining of a game animal has been marked with spscars or darts for 
hunting magic Cp. 204), this has been done by a dumsy hand, suggesting 
that the magical rites were carried out by a medicine man other than the 
artist. Among the South African Bushmen, whose cave-paintings have some¬ 
thing in with the Palaeolithic tradition, the artists formed a dan 

of their own. 

As for leadership within the hunting group, dan and tribe, prestige is 
likely to have derived from age with its knowledge of tribal tradition, from 
strength or prowess in the bunt, and from spedal gifts of the kind already 
described. Perhaps grandmothers command^ as much power and respect 
as grandfathers, if the arguments in favour of a matriliueal and matriloca] 
system of marriage and descent are correct. Nor is it impossible that women 
were amon g the leaders in ritual life; certainly the scenes from the Mesolithic 
rock pyinongs of eastern Spain (Fig, zfl) show women taking an important 
part in and other rites. Character and good sense must have counted 

among the gifts of leadership then as ever since. For csamplt, among the 
Andaman islanders the ‘Big Man’ who is honoured even above the tribal 
elders is chosen not only for success in hunting and tighting, but also for 
kindness, generosity and a sound temper. 

An absence of private ownership minimized the need for government and 
the enforcement of law. To judge from Australian and other analogies, the 
tribe would have had some vague possession of its whole territoiy, while 
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smaller areas within it would have been vested m the family or Han Xhis 
oTOCiship by family or dan was probably not absolute, all members of the 
trilie having a right to hunt over the entire tribal lands—^at least for certain 
animals or at particular seasons. All game killed would belong equally to die 
E^up and be scrupulously shared, perhaps with the best porrions going by 
right to elders and medidne men. Individuals would have owned only their 
tools and weapons and personal ornaments; even ritual gear is likely to have 
been a communal possession. 

As for crime and punishment, the inttmaie partietpaaoQ of the spirits 
makes the W’holc conception very difierent from the l^al codes of secular 
societies. Crimes of wounding or murder commined against an individual 
are likely to have been avenged on the principle of the kx talioms by his 
or her fellow dansmen; dvil and secular offences against the tribe such as 
certain infringements against the maniac laws and treasonable consorting 
with the enemy would be immediately punishable by comition enngent 

A pictorial record of an ancient punishment is pr^erved in the *ezecutioa* 
scene among the paindngs in the rock sbdter of the Cueva Remigia in 
eastern Spain, Probably by ftr the commonest offences were those committed 
against the spirits. Such sins as witchcrafr, frilures in ritual observance, and 
al^vc all the breaking of tabus were more dangerous to the tribe than secular 
erimes, Amoog modem primitives they may sometimes be punished by 
social ostracism, or by outlawry, in iesdf almost a form of death sentence. 
More often, however, the brealdng of a tabu is expected to bring its own 
pu nish men t—-and does so. The tenible dread of the anger of unseen spirits 
felt by the offender, enhanced by the wrath and fear of his fellows, is more 
effcOTvc as a deterrent, more dire as a pumshment, than anything that can 
be imposed by secular authority. It seems to be a far more potent sanction 
than was the fear of hell in mediaeval Christendom, for suffering was expected 
to be immediate and not conveniendy postponed to a future world. 

It need hardly be said that the sodal morality evolved by long custom 
for the protection and well-being of members of a tribe or other group did 
not apply to 'foreigners’. As among modem societies, to tnfiici discomfituie 
and death upon members of other social groups was not crime but admirable 
hravery or cunning. Alention has already been made of the evidence for the 
destruction of enemies among the Pithecanthropic and Neanderthal men. 
There are one or two injftanties of flint points found lodged in human skcleions 
of Upper Palaeolithic Age. The Afcsolithic painting of the five warriors 
to La Mola Remigia shelter setting off apparently in feather head-drosses, 
^d brandishing bows and bundles of arrows, looks very much more like a 
raiding than a hunting party. Then there is the fomous discovery in the cave 
of Ofriet in Bavaria of two nests of skulls, one with twenty-seven heads, 
the other with six. These might conceivably he the relics of ancestor worship, 
out as each skull haH neck vertebrae attached, many of them with marks 
of cutting, and as, moreover, a very high proportion were of women and 
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childf^, ruthless head-himdng is the more convindng explanatiDm Among 
ibc Nagas of Assam a woman’s or child’s bead was as good as a man’s and 
very much mote easily come by. It seuns reasonable to assume that as 
mankind became more numerous in late glacial times, so raiding an d petty 
warfare increased and intensified. 

If the use of analogies from surviving hunting peoples must be accepted 
with caution when the organization and conduct of the larger social units are 
being considered^ it evidently becomes even more hazardous when dealing 
with the smallest unit: the biolp^cal family. Here archaeology can offer no 
corroborative evidence of any kind, while on the other hand the bewildering 
variety of forms and customs found amopg primitives suggests that thr? may 
be of relatively recent origin; If the economic and technical devdopment of 
a people is retarded, a great of energy may be expected to go into the 
elaboration of soda! forms as well as into its ritual life. Perhaps, then, it is 
legitimate to guess that among the early hunteis the ruls and etiquette 
gov'eming marriage and married life had not yet evolved die burdensome 
and sometimes repellent complexity found among their descendants. 

While modem analogy is obviously worthless for these marital intricacies, 
it may be helpful In the case of certain more generalized and widespread 
observances. On die questioa of polygamy, it suggests that while this may 
often have been permissible, and even greatly to be desired, the econnm ie 
realities of the hunting life are iikdy to have enforced monogamy, except 
perhaps in favoured circumstances and for specially privileged leaders. As 
for polyandry, it seems only to prct'ail where the conations of life are very 
harsh. Whatever the theoretical forms of marriage, oomparisoos suggest that 
adultery was piobably prohibited but often tulcraied, and divorce readily 
allowed by munial consent. Indeed, the possibility remains rhat at least 
during the carher part of the Palaeolithic Age the idea of lifelong mating 
had not been fomudbsed, and there were no established marriage procedures. 

We are almost certainly on safe ground in using one other general analogy; 
the bond betw'cen mother, father and children would have been very much 
looser and less exclusive than is usual in the monogamous sodedes of the 
modem world. Romantic bve is, of course, the creation of high civilization 
where art and literature play a great part in heightening, even while refining, 
sexual passions and emodons; but on a much humbler level, it is true 
to say that primidve people rarely expect marriage to mean dose and con- 
rinuous companionship between the parents, or between father and young 
children. Sometimes mania] customs seem specially designed to keep husb and 
and wife distant and even hostile. But eveu where monogamous marriage 
is the rule and affection recognized, nothing like the dosed biological family 
of western dvilizadon would be considered tolerable. Boys and girls, men 
and women, would resort much with their age and sex groups, playing, 
working and celebrating with them as a matter of course. And where the 
him ring group remained small, meals would normally have been communal. 
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n ^rticuJM there would be no dose assodadon between a fathca- and his 

puberty. Of aU the artifidal creations of human 
Macty, the idra of the perpetually lovmg and responsible father of young 
children is probably the farthest tom natural instinct. 

The last word in any account of early forms of society must be to insist 
on the subse^ience of the individual to his tribe. To judge tom the 
umj^ous evidences of surviving tribal st^ietics, the tribe was seen as a 
i^dess procession of the dead, the living and the unborn, attended bv all 
unseen powers of the spirit world. To this procession of life, which could 
only be mamjajucd by the proper adherence to its traditions, the individual 
was whoUy subjea. Or perhaps it would he more correct to say be was lost 
m It through total parridpadoiL Men and women may have been considcr- 
aoje person^des, without having fully isolated themselves tom the con¬ 
sciousness of the tnbe. Indeed, the ideal of the free-standing human being 
^ hardly lormubted before the Greeks, hardly fulfilled before the 

people it was remote tom all espcricnce. They 
Uiought, felt, and acted as members of a group, and in this they w ere daUy 

^rmed by dancing, initiation and all the other rites that held them in 
bodily and psychic unhon 


NOTES TO CHAPTER V 

' K* BirJwt-Sttuth consider that in Etneral Jittlc atiemiaq 

of problem ef ibc pnoncr of matriaiiJiy or pstiwdiy. The issue 

patrikcal and patriarchal was Sw iubi=« of t dooi 
St Sis anihttpolosiaJ work has shown 

di^tomy » KUMicettiate for any thofemsh study of descent, 

of Sn t oomiders that the apelike anewtor 

S'JtSStTJf iigi^cMce of himtiHB big Bamc, the consianiiy inSw^in* 

use *'°r^ rfe ii*e of fire for heating and pr^aring food, t^ 

storiuB nnftvoutsible cavironmenial amdinotts and for 

development of wdal lioi coosolidatcd 
Sed ^ •sMfMtiwii «f p«ple that had fotmed earifer, com- 

P cated and ddferentiated the fortns of Klaiiims between mcmbeij of the human hetd, 

ptiiats out that mitiatioti docs not mean admission to the doo but 
n to adult satus, which may imply admusiau to the totem cult where one exists. 

^ w tlytf Btaiiy abwigiiies dmw a diitinciian between 

ttii- r pn nn* with the stroagest empliasis on the 'spirituitl* aspect j 

»uwe^ many htuoan societies the 'spirit' or 'soul' is not 
rncret^t ihc tnament af coneepticin^.e, when the bodily 
kiwwledm> fkf Thu IS not 10 my that they had a detailed and accurate 

number^thjm *’*''*'**' iocun] iateroouTsc and eonceptioEi; but with a 

that Sami' timii ’ *“* mad* is their own language, it is clear 

bones, the tnoth^ ku^ a^owlcdged fe.g. the semHi fannmg the child's 

oonei, me mother s blbad the child's blood and flesh). 
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4 * Biofeisor R. M. Bctudi f«li tliat the t^ic of the tmm of women j in any 

to lend xo cxoggct^led and emodonallj onbiliiiiced oomcnccHj hx which "one side' 
Is emplusiaod at the expense of the olbcTt and the pnjblem is rarcT^ seen in perspective* 
AbOTTgin=*i women were. tnadidonaUyi subordmaieti to men in ccrtsiit fttpem; hut the 
cdiLvecK also hdd stud. Anyone scqtiaEfiied with topic should know what sort of 
evidence to look for in discusiiiXE and to sepame ^£k«' from nujwniejptepuiDn of filer. 

5. U is worth Dotfn^ that many expem hold the view tbol the ■ Sorccrec' of die cave of 
Trois FrfrM belong to the tame realm of ideas as the %rd of the animaJs^i; if this is stv 
it wnuld not be a in disguise hue a supematuraJ bein^ exercising power over gamej 
open whom depends the himier's success ia the chase. See H, Bieuili Fowr Jiund^Md 
Crnrwria oj Cctv ^rr (Mondgnae^ 195^)- 

6 . The well-kjiflwn ^bison sccoe’ in the *pylts' of the cave at Lascoux is iuterpretod in 
several dlBccenc ways. It has been given a lutcnusttc explanaiioq and inierpreied as an 
imdadon scam [sec H. Danihine* 'Essaa d'imerprmdon de la *'Sc4fie du Puits” de la 
QfOEie de Laraux j SMlmcntatim et Onatemaiie CI949 }j PP^ 

Mention ihould bIhj be made of the view advanced by H, Kiiehner [icc 'Em archaco- 
logisdier Bdtrag tmt Urgcschidite des Schamanumu^^ dJirAn^jj 47 fr^^i), pp, 
that it b Mcnccied tilth a Shamam&T ritnai Accoidmg to this theory the anthrormniDiphic 
%uce wotJd be a human being; (shaman) cottopsing in a scare of complete ecstasy. 


CHAPTER VI 


MATERIAL CULTURE OF THE 
PALAEOLITHIC-MESOLITHIC AGE 


DWELLINGS 

/among the creadoQS of culrural evolution that have made man the 
A Jiniost adaptable of spede$, abk to flourish from the Equator to the 
polar circlcSj houses and other forms of shelter are^ together with dothingi 
evidently the most important. Birds and some animals are builders and 
^^^iinellerSj but each spedcs is [imlted to its own instinctively inherited 
patterns whereas man has adapted his dwellings to all kinds of surroundings^ 
all temperatureSj all raw materials and also to his own very various diemands 
dependent on tasic, habit and economic and sodal orgaaizadom Thnsj e^^en 
while stiU at a humble stage of devdopmentj men will build with tropical 
leaves, with skins and felt, with twigSj boughs and dmbers, with whale and 
mammoth bones and stone, earth and turf, with ice and snow; Men will 
build in jungles, on mountain slopi^ and steppeSj by river and sea-shore, on 
swamps and over water. They will design ihdr houses for a littk family or 
for large kindred and dan groups, as dub rooms or for many families £n 
live side by side under one roof^ for peace or for war. They will set them 
singly or in small dusters—but verj' seldom, so long as they remain hunters, 
in clusters large or permanent enough to be true viQages. 

In this contest of the Stone Age it is hardly necessary to say that as wdl 
as building houses, man has long been glad to accept the very solid shelter 
offered by natural caves and overhanging rocks or diffs* It would, however, 
be unwise lo assume that caves and ruck shdters were the earliest form of 
human habitation, for if man first emerged in Africa he was not often in 
need of solid w^alls and roof and is likdy to have lived very much in due 
open. It is true that the Pldstoccne Australopithedces may have occupied 
the rock fissures where their bones were found, but wc have no evidence 
that their, and our, Phocene forebears did likewise, while the r emains of one 
of the oldest known cultures;, the Oldowan, have uormalty been found in 
condidotts suggesdng their creators lived in the open^ Indeed no sure ev'ideuce 
for cav^w'eliing has been recognized in Africa before Late Acheulian dmes. 
There is no sign of Afiricaas having used fire before this same period, and 
It may be that men could not live permanendy in caves until they had fire 
to prctect them from marauding carnivores* 

Again, it is true that the Choukouden caves are the earliest known human 
habitations, but then the chjmce of occupation litter surviving in caves and 
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SO making it possible to recognize them as dwellmgs is immensely greater 
than it is for exposed sites. Escept when extreme cold drove them into caves, 
men must from the first have roved fredy over the open coimtrysidei perhaps 
in the earliest times making only wind-breaks or light roofs against rain and 
suiij but hicXt as will be sbown^ quite substantial houses. 

Caves have a continuoiis history' of occupation tbronghoot laEcr Palaeolithic 
and Mesolidiic tuttes. Indeed^ men have taken ad^'antage of this form of free 
shelter until the present day. In Britain it has been said that there were 
never so many cave-dwellers as in the Roman period; during its excavation^ 
it proved that one of the Arab workmen had hi^df been bom in the Tabim 
cave of Mount Carmel where a female Neanderthal skdeton was unearthed. 

The Choukoutien caves were inhabited by Pitliecanthmptis during the 
second glaciation; <avcs in the Makapan Valley in the Transvaal^ in the Cape 
Province^ at Mount Camid in Palestine and Palmyra in Syria and in Jersey 
in the Channd islandSj gave shdtcr to late AcheuXian man during the last 
interglacial. After this^ sites are too numerous to specify. The Neanderthalers 
were so much cave men that Moustcrian sites in the open are exceptional.*^ 
Although Europe, and especially south-west Europe, probably has the 
greatest concentration of caves occupied iniermitEently throughout later 
Palaeolithic times, there arc long-tenanted caves in many parts of Africa^ 
induding the famous Bambaia and ELementeita caves in Kenya and a number 
along the Mediterranean littoral* Many more than arc at present known are 
likely to be recognized in Asia as research detnelops. In the New World most 
of the prc-agriculmral sit^ are In the open, but the earliest known culture 
is named after a cave-dwellings that of Sandia in New' Mexico. Several caves 
occupied rather later than these, but sdll in pre-agricultiiral timesj have 
been recognized in Oregon and Utah. 

The name of troglodyte may suggest a being living far from the daylight, 
but this is not in fact true of the prehistoric cave-dw^ellers. They^ maintained 
the centre of thdr home life just inside the cave-mouth where shelter was 
combined w'iih day^light and a ready escape for the smoke of the great fires 
that were so essential a part of cave exisicnoe* The depths were normallv 
\isited only for executing works of an and for the magic rites connected 
with them (p. i 3 S). In selecting a ea\^e-dwelling for bicterly cold winters. 
Palaeolithic man showed a natural prcfcroice for those facing south or 
westward, and this choice made die terrace so often present outside the 
enEnmce a good working place on fine dai'Sp There tool-ma king often 
done, and, very probably, skins stretched out and cleansed and clothes sewm 
Occasionally, too, the dead w^ere buried outside in the terrace bank. It must 
be remembered that the type of habitation usually known as the rock shelter 
was at least as popular as the true cave. This was a Hving place established 
under ovcrhangiiig cliffs or large rocks where, although there were no namral 
walls, the overhang made a good roof. Neither caves nor shelters have as yet 
yielded evidence of artificial waU.s or fencra, yet it seems exceedingly unlikdy 
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thai these admirable efficient homers had not devised at the ver^' leas t screens 
of skins 10 add to the warmth and security of the natural vaulL 

Nowhere in the w orld is there so much to encourage an imaguiadve recon¬ 
struction of Palaeolithic life as the Dordogne region of south-west France. 
In the great limestone valleys of the Dordogne system* and particularly of 
the Vczerc near Les Eyzies* w^bere the rivers have eroded steepi and often 
overhanging, cliffs* there are scores of desirable caves J>Tid rock shelters 
(PI 2). Such dwellings with tools, weapons and all the litter of occupation on 
their floors, with paiutings and sculpture on thdr wtiUs or in the depi±is 
hehiiid them* and with the bones of the hunters themselves btmed there, are 
so numerous that they are sometimes within sight and even hariing distance 
of one another^ Making allowance for the fact that not all were inhabited 
at the same time, there must often been a stir of life benveen them. 
It Is easy* and surely permissible, to picture the formation of hunting parties j 
visiting by courtship parties, and large gatherings round fires where meat 
from the communal hunt was being roasted. Sometimes medidne men, 
artists and other leaders, perhaps homed* masked and dad in pelts* must 
have made solemn entries to carry out thdr hunting and ferriliQ' rites at the 
tmages deep in the rock. At certain times* perhaps at mid-winter to turn 
back the sun, perhaps in the early spring for the fertility of the game animals, 
there may have be^ ceremonies drawing hunters from afar for ihdr ceJe- 
bratioiL During the hard* bright winter nights there must have been fires 
making wavering patches of light at point after point along the limestone 
cliSs. 

Cave-dwellers invariably allowed ihdr lost or discarded possessions, their 
food bones and other rubbish, to accumulate beneath them* often to a depth 
of several metres and sometinies until the cave became choked up and quite 
uninhabitable. With the encampmems in open commy which* as %vc have 
seen* our anc^tors certainly used over as long a period as caves, there are 
no such favourable conditions for preservation. The chance of thdr sur¬ 
viving in rccc^nizable form over many thousands of years are slender indeed. 
The Acheulians had a preference for encampments beside rivers and estuaries 
and lakes. A large proportion of the flint implements found in river gravels 
natural deposits are likely to have been derived from exposed 
living sites of this kind, having been carried aw'ay by streams* floods or soil 
movement- Occasionally* however* a suffident concentration of occupation 
niatetUl has remained in one spot to mark it with some certainty as the site 
of an encampment of some kind even if no traces of any struexure remaiiL 
The best defined Lower Palaeolithic site of this kind is 01 Orgesailie in the 
Kenya valley* where the rise and M of the hvd. of die lake by which 
It Was situated have preserved much of the domestic rubbish under layers of 
silL Here Acheufian hunters had left behind them on the floors of flimsy 
huts* w'iad-brcaks or whatever form of shelter they may have used* astonisb- 
iiigiy great quandties of their hand-^cs and cleavers* and the chipped stone 
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balls thougjit to have been used to make bolas. They had thrown down 
Their food bones where they ate (as was of course the universal practioeji 
and these prove them to have lived mainly off wild pig, zebra and baboon. 
None of the bones showed the mark of burning, nor was there any trace 
of hearths at Orgesailie; it seems possible, therefore, tliat in a warm climate 
men did not as yet invariably m^e use of fire. Another well defined lake¬ 
side Adieulian setdement was at Torralba in Spain. Here, however, the 
hunters had command of fire. 

No post-holes or other marks of buildings were preserii'cd at this site, 
although the extreme concencradon of flints and bones suggests that they 
existed. The earliest actual remains uf man-made buildings date from Upper 
Palaeolithic times and come from Czechoslovakia, southern Russia and 
Siberia. Ml of them appear to have belonged to mammoth hunters of 
Giavcnian culture, whose highly specialized way of life obliged them to live 
in cavdess country even during the winter season. One group of three huts 
lying within a few hundred metres of one another is at Vestonice on the lower 
slopes of the Pavlov hills in Czechoslovakia, a site long femous for its 
mammoth bones, and for Palaeolithic carvings and models (p. 194). All three 
were set near srnall springs and on a specially prepared floor hoUowed from 
the slope of the hill; not very much more can be reported of the third of 
these bouses as it has only been partly excavated, but the remaining two, 
standing 80 metres apart, are of very great interest. One of them was roughly 
oval in plan, measuring about 15 by 9 metres and Sooted with limesrone 
grit. Five hearths in shallow depressions ringed with flat stones lay along 
the centre line, while small pits that may have been for storage had been 
dug just inside the house wall. No certain remains of post-holes or roofing 
maierial were found, and it is possible that this budding never possessed 
a substantial roof, bnt was protected by a series of wind-breaks or hghtly 
built shelters. Quantities of stone and bone tools and some personal orna¬ 
ments were scattered round the hearths, while near the central one flint- 
workir^ had been carried on so intensively that over a thousand Sates had 
accumidated within a space no more than a metre square, 'rhis long house 
with its several hearths is judged to have been the communal dwdUng of 
a femily hunting-group or dan, 

A large kitchen midden was discovered along the banks of the rivulet 
flowing near the hut. This may formerly have been a marsh where the bones 
of mammoth, reindeer, horse, fox and wolf had been thrown and allowed to 
sink into the shme. Also near the hut was the grave of a foTty-ycar-old 
woman who had been buried in a manner fitting for the wife of a mammoth 
hunter. She had been laid In a shallow grave, strewn with red ochre supplied 
with tools and then covered with the great bony plates of mammoth 
shoulder-blades. 

The other but was smaller, nearly circular and with the floor partly sunk 
into the hillsi de in such a way that a low roof would probably have followed 
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the line of the slope. The roof hid been supported on uprights about 12 
cenriinetres in dia^ter and perhaps slightly inclined tnu^irds towards the 
centre; they were secured in their rather shallow sockets hy collars of large 
stones, and fijrther supported by interml struts. The roof itsdf appears to 
have been made of branches, grass and earthy and perhaps covered with 
bide and weighted with mammoth bones. A cemin amount of ash, bones^ 
and other refuse had been thrown on top. The whole hut was enclosed in 
a drcidar wall of limestone and day 6 metres across. This must be the most 
ancient true wall built by human hinds knowTi to survive on earth. Alore 
remarkable still is the h^rth m the middle of the hut which is surrounded 
by the overhanging edges of a vaulted struemre of the same marerial as the 
wall, and evidendy the base of a beehive-shaped oven or kiln. Its floor was 
covered with i thick sooty laycr^ and the inside of the kiln walls was burnt 
to a reddish colour. The layer of soot contained more than two thousand 
clay peDetSj some of them showing finger marks, and mingied with them 
some fragments of the clay tnodeUer's art—^the heads of two bears and a 
fox, some unfinished statuettesj and broken from anim al figures. In 
short, it seems that this was a kiln, the oldest ever to have been discxjvered, 
and diac it was used to harden day figures of the kind for which Vestonice 
is already w^ell knowtiH^ Furthermore, the excavators bcheve that this was 
no Or dina ry dwelling house, but perhaps the ejuaner^ of a Falacolidiic 
medicine man, the sacred den where he shaped and hardened the images of 
beasts and of women to be used in his hunting and fertUity rites^ 

The charcoal from Vestonice suggests a cold type of coniferous forest 
and the animal remains, too, arc of a kind to be assodated with extreme 
cold, perhaps with tundra conditions. Probably the dwelhugs there were 
inhabited near the b^iontng of ibc last phase of the Wiinu gladation. 

Another mmparable, but shghtly earlier, mammoth-hunters^ encampment 
in Czechoslovakia is at Ostrava-Petrovice on the left bank of the Oder 
(Pig. 14)^ Here there bad been three oval huts from 6 to S metres long and 
each with a pair of h^rths sec on the middle line- In one of the huts, lying 
under a msutimoth molar, was a miniature torso of a woman carved in 
haematite, and more realistic than mo®t of the Gravetiian Venuses. Domes¬ 
tically the remarkable thing about this settlemeat w'as the use of coal for the 
fires. The Ostrava coal measures come to the surface quite close to it, and 
the hunters had learnt enough about the propenies of the niBteriai 10 prefer 
it for fuel to the scanty supply of pine logs. 

The medicine man^s hut at Vestonice is unique, but the other Czech 
dwellings are suSdendy like some of those in die Black Earth cxiimtry of 
south Russia to show that these mammoth-hunters of Gravettian culture 
follmved closely similar ways of life throughout wide territories. These loess- 
land dwellings usually stand on the banks of a great river, and on the present 
BOmewhat insuffident evidence appear to fall inio two main types, one sunk 
wdl into the ground ^rid re mar kably like die winter earth-houses sriU used 
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in dicumpolar regions (foi example, by the Kanchadals of north-east Siberia), 
while others H'cre tent-Uke and comparable vvith the summer tents of the 
Canadian Eskimo. 

The best spedmens of the earth-house type are the group of sis elongated 
rectangular dwellings, measuring about 3 by 12 metres, uncovered at 
Timonovka on the Desna river near Biiansk. Here the floois might be sunk 
as much as 3 metres into the ground and the huts were entered by a tamp. 



FIG. 14. Upper PakcoUthie luiuses at Ostrava-PetroYice, SOesia. 
(Recons tructicn.) 


somcdnics at one end, sometimes in the middle of the long side. The vertical 
\^>alls seem to have been bned by a timber revetment^ and the roofs to have 
been made of logs laid across the trench and piled with die excavated soil 
and kitchen refuse. One or more hearths were sited near the enrp imfr- 
in one instance the problem of getdpg rid of the smoke was apparendy met 
by constructing a hood or chimney of day-covered bark. Fires, however 
were abo Jit in the open; both healths and flint-knapping floors were found 
near the settlement. These subterranjean houses, lit by stone lamps, 
have been snug refuges in winter and have offered a wdeome haven from 
arede winds. 

The Russian dwelling most nearly oomparable with those at Vcstonicc was 
found at Kosrienki on the River Don. It, too, was some 15 metres long 
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With E floor slightly hoUowed into the ground and with bcatths seE along 
the axis. Although the excavators report post-holes to support a roof the 
c^^idcncc is doubtful, and it may be suppos^ that here as at Vestomce there 
was not a substantia] or continuous roof but perhaps several shchers or 
leut-lifce coverings of skin. There may have been other yet longer ooimnunal 
dwellings of this kind ai KosdenJd. So successful were the mammoth-hunters 
who hved there, that the site has long been famous for an abundance of 
mammoth bones and teeth; as early as the eighteenth century they interested 
Peter the Great enough to make him order an invt^dgation. 

There was another long, roughly rectangular house with slightly sunken 
floor and hearths, and quantities of mammoth remains at Fnshkari, on the 
Desna, but more interesting is a dwelling near the Don, that of Gagarino 
close CO Upetsk. This was more dearly of tcnc-like construction. It had been 
an uneven oval some 5 metres across with the floor ^unk to a depth of half 
a metre, and mammoth tusks and stone slabs tying round the edge of the 
hollow. These were ahnest certainly used to w eigh down the edges of skins 
which may have been stretched over a franwvvork of socks such as those 
used for their summer tents by the Canadian Eskimo. When camp is 
shifted, the tents are removed and the weights left lying in a ring. It is a 
striking fact that the tent-houses of mammoth-hunters found far to the east 
by the Siberian Lake Baikal (p* 86) wrere of much the same type, apparently 
with mammoth phalanges for weights, while away to the west the reindeer¬ 
hunting Hamburgians of Schleswig-Holstein favoured the same kind of 
dwdlii^, using stone blocks to take the place of bones as wdghcs* The dozen 
or so habitadons of Palaeohthic men recognized between Moravia and 
Siberia have been described in some detail, for poor though their remains 
arc, and difficult to mterpret, they gain disdnction as the first known e?LampIes 
of domesdc architecture. A dozen huts and houses for the w^hole of the Old 
World—this can represent only a small fracdon of the total number raised 
Cor sunk} during Upper PaJaeoUthiG times. Nevertheless the human popular 
non was still so very sparse that, except in a few unusually favoured regions, 
fficse diminurivc centres of human life must have been thinly scattered and 
isolated almost beyond our comprehension. It is worth giving some space 
to these few pioneer buildings as the harbingers of the countless mi 11 i ons 
of houses that by the end of this hisEory will have sprung up to embellish 
Md to disfigure the earth. 

For the Mesolithic Age again, nearly all the evidence for artificial houses 
comes from Europe. A larger number of sites is known, but it is true to say 
that the huts leprescnted geneialty appear to have been smaller and flimsier 
than those of the preceding age* The growih of forest and iMckeis vastly 
increased the amount of material available for making shelters, but shelters 
of a kind even le^ likely to survive (except in bogs) chan chose built when 
wood was very scarce. Nor did the warmer dimate demand the digging of 
carih-houscs. 
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Where they could. Mesolithic builders chose sites on sandy or gravelly 
soils where the vegetation would have been light. But in Europe at least, 
the post'glacial millennia saw much bog formation round the edge of gl ae i al 
lakes, and the Mesolithic people hshing, fow'ling and hunting in thk j ^j n d 
of country developed some sldll in camping on marshy grounds At Duvensee 
near Liibeck IVlagleinosians inhabited a knoll set amid the laying birch- 
bark floors and making hearths of sand on them where fires could be lit 
in safety. At Star Carr, Seamer, in Yorkshire, other Maglemosian deer-huntera 
and fisheis, camping among reed swamps on the edge of a lake, had mnd^ 



FIG. 15. Mesolithic dwelling pladbrin. Star Carr, Yorkshire, 
tBfter J. G. D. Clark). 


3 dry platform with birch brushwood, including some quite substantial trunks 
(Fig. 15). At neither of these sites, despite the preservation of wood, was there 
any sign of huts, audit can only be guessed that tents were pitched on them. 
On the other hand on the bog of Aamosen on the Danish island of N. y^TaTid 
squarish hu^ floored with birch and pine bark were detected. Walls and roof 
appear to have been made with slender uprights set into the subsoil round 
the floor and pulled together at the centre. This same kind of ii gbr con¬ 
struction was also detected at Bokum in Hanover, though here the plan of 
the hut was an irregular oval. Probably it was used at many other sites w here 
notb^ has survived bc)’ond slightly sunken floors, hearths and occupanon 
rubbish. Wattle and daub may have made tie covering of one hut in 
but all the evidence suggests that true frame construedon was not used in 
Europe, nor so far as is known anywhere else, unb! rbe Neolithic period. 
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Somedirte^ Mesolithic huts are found in small groups^ as for example on 
the English Pennines (p. 124) and at Famham m Surrey; smaU seasonal 
serdements of this kind were prohably usual^ but when we come to one of 
the size of that at the edge of the Federsce moor in ??iiraemberg with as 
many as thirty-eight huts (again constructed of branches and with sunken 
floors) it is necessary to be caudous; this was evidently a popular camping 
site, revisited year after year. It may well be that not all the huts were 
occupied at one rime. It is unfortunate that almost nothing is known of the 
dwellings inhabited by the Ertebolle foB: (p. 99) whose steady food supply 
enabled them to avoid seasonal migration 3 Although their huge kitchen 
middens survive to bear witness to their vast consumption of sea foods^ and 
particularly of shell-fish, of the houses they must have inhabited through 
the centuries no trace remains. 

FIRE, COOKING AND FOOD 

The domestic arts practised in these caves^ sheltersj huts and houses were 
not highly developed, although here as in other spheres there was certainly 
a conspicuous increase in skills in later Falaeolithic times* Those which called 
for special tools will be described presently, but here in direct relation to 
the dwelling places something should be said about fire, food and cooking. 

It has already been insisted that the control of fire was one of the first 
and most important of human achievements, though warmth^ protection, 
and even the hardeoing of wooden implements probably all preceded oooldng 
among Its uses. It may well be that the Psth^csfttkropi of Peking, the earliest 
^ers of fire at prcseni known, may not have made fire but only maintained 
it when it had b^n naturally igniterL Among modem primitives all possess 
firc-maldng appliances except the Andaman isLmders, who have dther lost 
or never possessed the art. Many, bow'cvcr^ do their best to save the labour 
of kindling by keeping their fir^ going—sometimes even on a clay hearth 
laid OQ the bottom of a canoe. 

When wc reach the Acheulkns, it seems much more hkely that great fires 
such as those that burned in the Tabun cave on Mount Cannel or in the 
Cave of the Hearths in the Mahapan valley were arrifidally kindled. In 
the present stage of knowledge Asia is in the van of fiie^making with the 
Qioukoutien hearths dating from the second glaciation^ Europe follows with 
evidence of fires for the second interglacial at such mid-’Acheulian sites as 
TorraJba, while Africa lags behind with no sign of fixes (and no true cave- 
dwellings) before Late Acheulian sices of the [ast interglacial period 

There are two principal ways of making fire, though each has many 
vadancs. One consists in makuig sparks by percussion, the other in friction 
between two wooden surfaces, creating a fine wiood dust that finally kindles 
wough to light the trader. The only solid evidence of fire-making in Palaeo¬ 
lithic nr Mesolithic dines is for the first method, some cave-dwellers having 
made a strike-a-light from flint and a lump of iron pyrites. The friction 
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meth^ include ihe fiic-plotigh in which a piece of hard wood is rubbed 
10 and fro in a furrow in softer wood, the rather similar fire-saw in which 
a sharp-edged stick such as bamboo is sassied across a slit, and the fire-drill 
where a hard pointed stick is rotated in a socket. The driU may be twirled 
Ktween the palms but is made much more effective if rotated by rrn-gn s of a 
tho^, cord or bow-string looped round it. It seems certain that one or more 
ot these tKhmqnes would have been perfected before the end of the Meso- 
hthic period. Here is an invention likely to have been made independently 
in different regions, always with variations determined by the nature of the 
woods available, 

^ for fuels, wood was of course usual (two kinds of pine, spruce, willow 
and birch were identified at Vcsionice) but in treeless tundra bones were 
^^times resoned to, as they were by the mammoth-hunters at Kostienki, 
The lae of ^ at PetTovree, the first known in human history, has already 
^ descried. The stone lamps burning fet used in the earth-houses and 

by ^ve i^ts CFig, 25) may well have setv'ed to give wTiimth as well as 
light, as they do among the Eskhtio. 

Fire was certainly used for roasting meat already in Lower FilaeoJirhic 
times, but protebly, like their modem successors, the andent hunters always 
ate some of their mat raw. It is often suggested that boiled food 
unknown biffore the invention of pottery, but it would have beS^auite 
possible for Upper Palawlithic women to have ieamt how to boU^le^ther 
yes^s by the means, often employed in later prehistoric times, of droppme 
m hot stones. Smee 1^ disrovcry of the Vestonice kiln, it has even b^mf 
msh to ^sun^t the cooking oven never used at this time, aEj 

As for food, the subjea is too vast to be treated in any detail The ni,«t 
for food was early man’s main preoccupation and iis^varietv enonSraK 
Between the Equator and the ice-caps, between the ememes 5 
^raate, foe range of fo^ offered by the animal and vegetable iLdo^ 
beyond description, wfole man himself was as nearly omnivoro^ a^ 4 
animal can be It may be supposed that fruit, roots and perhaps 
eaten m much greater quantities when and where foe ™ ^ * 

whUe flesh must have been consumed on aln^ 
huntem of the last Ice Age. In the b 

were foe bones of many creaturte which had apparentlv ht^i^ 
this hominid or by his hypothetical destroyer Tb^indS^^ 

of lizards, frogs, birds, rats and mice. Of foe^’ant speciS 
cattle and giraffe prevalent at foe time only the youniitait r-Tf ’ 
eaten. The ms,^»tf,Topi ate a large proportion of veil^rLd 
foe Acheulians on Mount annel, whUc such spediS ^ 

as foe .Magdalenians must have had a surfeit of ft Indeed 
of foe many spedes of deer, antelope and gazelle must hav-e rLd^veSo^ 
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one of ihe most important foods of pre-agricultural dmes. The Acheulian 
hunters in Kenya ha™ been shown to have eaten pork as wdi as zebra and 
baboon; on Mount Carmel in addition 10 a basic diet of venison (mostly 
deer and gazelle), hippopotamus and even tortoise varied the meals. Com¬ 
munities of Middle PaUeoltthic culture living in the Huangho valley in 
China enjoyed large quantities of ostrich eggs. 

The excellence and variety of food enjoyed by the successive Upper 
Palaeolithic hunters of Europe was, indeed, most remarkable. They had an 
abundance of wild cattle and horses, pigs, bison, ibex, red deer, in the rather 
warmer phases, reindeer and mammoth predominadng during the arede 
periods when tundra returned. But in addition to fiesh they also ate fish and 
fowl; arctic grouse and ptarmigan, salmon, pike, trout, bream and other 
fresh-water fish. In America the diet of the early hunters was oompaiable, 
allowing for the differences in the game available. Mammoth and bison were 
important food animals, as were the camel and the wild horse. The huge 
ground sloth was hunted in some regions, and so too, before its esttinction, 
was the mastodon. Hearths uncovered in Texas, where fires were probably 
burning about ten thousand years ago, in addition to the remains of most of 
these large game animals, yielded also those of coyote, prairie dog and rabbit; 
there were also mussel shells and hackberry seeds. Among the peoples 
belonging to what has been called the Palaeo-westetn tradition (p. 94) the 
diet would have included a considerably higher proportion of small creatures 
as w'ell as of wild plants of many kinds. 

With the forest growth of post-glacial times Mesolithic man, so &r as 
Europe is concerned, experienced a nodceable change of diet. Not only were 
the reindeer and mammoth entirely replaced by red deer, long-homed 
cattle (ifpi prifmgatitii) and other forest species, but the amount of sea-fish, 
shell-fish and birds consumed must have mounted sharply, especially in the 
summer months. The diffusion of the bow, followed by specially designed 
fowling arrows (Fig. 13) increased the number of birds available for food. 
The fortunate survival of one picture among the east Spanish rtKk paintings, 
showing a woman who has descended a cliff to reach a wild b^’ aest,-< 
proves to us that honey was eaten wha:e conditions were warm enough for 
it to be obtainable, 

M though the proportion of meat and hence of protein in the diet of the 
andwt hunters would normally have been much higher than among agTicul- 
turahsts, vegetable foods must always have been eaten to main tain health. 
Though vitamins were not discovered before the twentieth century, the need 
for them wns empirically reo^acd from the earliest times. As roots, fruits 
and leaves normally decay without trace, our knowledge of what was eaten 
in this way is very slight. Mendoti has already been made of the hackbcrries 
gathered by the Pitheamthropi at Choukouticn; hazel nuts were eaten by 
Palaeolithic man in Europe, and in quantity by his Mesohthic successors; 
Walnuts, wild pears and the seeds of w’aier lilies have been found in Meso- 
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lithic middgnjj in different parts of Europe. It can be taken for granted that 
these odds and ends which are all that are now knoiAti to us represent a very 
considerable consumption of vegetable foods gathered by the women and 
children to supplement the meat brougbc home by the men. It has been 
suggested that the reindeer hunters may have eaten the half digested mush 
from the stomachs of the deer—a rich source of vitamins stiU appredated 
by the Lapps and Siberians. 

Towards the dose of Che hunting ages the consumption of grasses and 
other seed plants either wild or scmi-culdt'aied probably increased in some 
regions, as it certainly did, for cwaple, among the Natuhans of Palestine. 
This people harvested enough grain to justify making mortars for grinding 
it. They may be supposed to have eaten the meal both in some porridge-like 
form and as unleavened bread. With this cereal dement in the diet becoming 
so considerable, we are on the threshold of an agricultural life. 

DOMESTICATION OF THE DOG 

There is a tendency, not altogether mistaken, to regard the Mesolithic 
period as a tardy epilogue to the Palaeolithic, an interim period when in most 
regions mankin d was, as it were, waiting for the coming of farnung to change 
the whole basis of life. Yet progress was made during Mesolithic times even 
in regions remote from the cradlelands of ftiming, and in one development 
Ln particular it was quite dearly looking forward to the Neolithic Age and 
not backwards towards the Falaeolithic. The domesricadon of the dog by 
Mesolithic man was not of great importance in itsdf but of very great 
interest as a pr eliminar y advance towards what was to come. 

Now man came to gain control over this first of the wild animak to be 
dratvn into his sodal orbit is as much disputed as is the species originally 
involved. Hundng peoples are mclined to make pets of wild animals; some 
of the Australian tribes tie them up in their camps, and wallabies, opossums 
and, more significantly, dingoes may become quite at home among them. 
This friendliness between one form of life and others, pardcularly as mani¬ 
fested in the overspill of nraiemai affecdon in woman, may have ointributed 
to the domesdeadon of the dog. But probably the most effeedve advances 
were made not from man’s side but from the dc^s. If wild dogs of a species 
small enough nor to be dangerous began to frequent camps to pick up offal 
and discarded bones, they would have been more than tolerated for their 
serv'ices as scavengersi then spcdal scraps would have been thrown to them, 
they would have been petted, and gradually turned into fully domesdcatcd 
w’atchdogs and companions. According to this view dicsc homely functions 
came before the dog was trained to take pare in hunting, while his skiU in 
herding could, of course, only ha™ been fostered with the advent of farming. 
It still remains possible, however, that from the very beginning of their 
association dogs joined men in the chase, foltowing the more intdligent 
spedes in the hope of pickings at the kill. This mterpretatjoa of events would 
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gain soini^ support if it u'cre provicd that the origina] wild species to be tamed 
was the snialler breed of southern wolf the candidate which oa the whole 
seems to be the most promising. 

True domestic dogs have been idendfiod on iMcsoliihic sites in several 
places^ among Che Tardenoisians in Brittany and the xVlaglemosians in 
Denmark. A dog owned by the Palestinian Natuhans seems to have had a 
jackal-like ancestry J The earliest European breed seems to have been fairly 
small and of a generalized fbnn most comparable to a chow. It has been 
named Cams famHians palustris because it was first identified in Swiss lake- 
dwellings of the Neohchic Age. It shows the reduedon in sii^e and in length 
of muzzle that was to follow domesdeadon in ±e case also of the food 
animals^ On the other hand the earliest dog remains from the Bdc Cave 
(p» 223) were those of a very large animal. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF TOOLS AND WEAPONS 
The shaping of tools has been generally adopted as the criterion of human 
status because among the fossil remains that provide our only other means 
for recaUmg the emergence of our kind it is impossible to m^e a dividing 
line between man and primate ancestor. The size of the brain relative to that 
of the bodyj though useful as a rough indicator^ will not do as the final 
disdnedoiLp Tools not only offer a proof of men tal concentration with at 
least some slight sldll and forcthoughtj but, when they are of stone:^ possess 
the supreme advamage of durability. Therefore both theoretically and for 
^^pediency the dictum chat manufacture maketh man is a sound one. 

A number of other creatures use tools — inseceSj birds and mammals. 
Among the primates a baboon will pick up a stone to kill a scorpion and also 
delibemtely dislodge scree and rocks on a hillside to bombard pursuers* 
Chimpanzees in captivity have been known to join sticks together to make 
a longer one, even biting the end of the smaller piece to make it fit the 
socket. This is the nearest approach to tool-iaaia^ to have been observed 
among other species than our oviruj but such essays seem only to be made 
when there is an immediate objective in view, and furthermore have never 
been known to occur among apes in their natural surmundings. The shaping 
of even the crudest tool in advance of any particular need demands mental 
powers nearer to conceptual thought and an imaginative realization of the 
future* 

It has already been suggested that the immediace predecessors of man must 
have attained to a tool-using stage. The ne^ stage, achieved by the first 
bominids, was distinguished by the intentional but haphazard nianufacture 
of tools. Man had b^me a tool-maker, but possessed no mental pattern 
book n> enable him to repeat standard forms designed for definite 
purposes* This second stage on the path of technical progress is well repre¬ 
sented by the Oldowan culture with its pebbles broken into rough edges 
and points, and again by the culture of the Pitheomthrapi ar Cboukoutien* 
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Among their descendants in easrem Asia this haphazard type of cnanu&ctiire 
lasted inunensely longer in the more prtJgressive parts of the world 

Cp. 7 ^)- 

The third stage beyond tool-using and haphazard looi-making first 
most dearly achieved by the creators of the Abbevilliaii-AdieuliaD tradition: 
this characterized by the produedou of a standard implement of ■well- 
defined form but very licile specialized in function. The fiiUy evolved band* 
axe with its pomt, its broad, cutting base and straight-edged sides^ its weight 
and dubbablenessj could serve all the simple needs of Lower Palaeolithic life 
—it could pierce^ digs cut, ^tun, or ser\'e as a missile, all after a fashion with 
the lack of full efficiency that goes with unspedalized draign. Even among 
the AbbeviUians and A(ffieulians, howev^er, there evidently some slight 

specialization of function, 
for the flake tools used side 
by side with the hand-axes 
may be presumed to have 
bad their own uses, perhaps 
for cumng and scraping 
w'here a keen edge was 
necessary'. Furthermore it 
must be remembered that 
more effective missiles and 
narrower points than those 
pro'i'idcd by the hand'axc 
were probably obtained in 
ficj. r£. Spem^-thrower in use (after Linton). wood. 

The Lower Palaeolithic 

flake cultures, best represented by the Oactonian, included no tool form 
so regularly standardized as the hand-axe, yet, as will be shown, the 
mcebod of ftalcing was consistent and fairly distinctive. It has been 
suggested, though with insuffidendy exact fusdfication (p, 73), that 
these flake cultures were better adapted to existtmoc in conditions of extreme 
cold- It is certainly true that none of their tools appears to have been service¬ 
able for digging up roots or grubs, a job for which the pointed hand-axe was 
probably used in wanner climates. Instead flake tools of the Oactonian type 
would have served very widl for cutting up carcases and scraping skins. It 
wiU be recalled that the oldest wooden implcnieat known to us, a sharpened 
spear-point, was of Oactonian handiwork. 

In the flake-tool developments succeeding the Claaonian tiiere seems to 
have been a continued emphasis on the same function of dt-aiin g with 
carcases and skins. As wc shall see, in these Lcvalloiskn and Mousteriaa 
cultures progress does nor show itself so much in functional specialization 
as in improved techniques of mann&cture. In the final stages of the Adieulian 
the hand-axe became so small that its usage must have clm n erH considerably. 
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In this penod we begin to End the spasmodic appearance of tools made on 
long fl^es already approaching the blades that were lo dominate the 
technology of the Upper Palaeolithic peoples. 

In the Upper Pakeoliihic Age man began to make the tool hr the task 
with an altogether new predsiocu There was also a sudden increase In the 
tempk> of change. Among tools made upon flint blades^ the knife was of the 
utmost impertance, w^hile scrapers were made in a ^vide range of standard 
forms designed for parricukr purposes. The invention of the chisd or burin^ 
the gouge and awl made passible the development of working in bone and 
antler that another important dement in the technical sulvanoe of the 
Upper Palaeolithic cuitures. The repertory of bone implements advanced 
horn simple spear-points to barbed spenrs and true haipoonSj flsh gorgets 
and (with the Magdalcnians) to the eyed needle^ Burins and gouges and 
aw^k are of great historical interest in that they arc the first implements 
designed not for direct use but to make other took; with them technology 
k gaining depth. They were also the first took to be used for purposes 
that w-cte not in our sense practical—for caning and cngra^niig works 
of arL 

Most significant of aU the material achicA^ements of Upper Palaeolithic 
nian was the invention first of the spear-thrower (Fig* 16) and then of the 
bow and airoWj the one using the principle of die lever to increase the 
effidency of human muscles, die second the more advanced principle of the 
concentratioa of energy. The possession of such long-distance weapons 
enormously increased the eflfecriveness of hunters w^ho had to kill swiftly- 
moving game in country where good cover was scanty or absent 

The A’le^lithic peoples of Europe made further useful additions to the 
equipment of the chase, particularly for the fishing and fowling that formed 
a considerable part of their economy* In addition to nets and fish^raps, they 
invented the bone fish-hook as an improvement on the gorget, an effective 
perforated haipoon, complex fish-spears and arrows ivith various types of 
bone and flhit beads specially designed for shooting birds {Fig. 17). But the 
most valuable achiev'ement of the more northern among the Mesolithic 
peoples was certainly the perfection of the heavy hafted axe and aitoe which 
enabled them to fell trees and devdop carpentry, including the shaping of 
dug-out canoes and paddles. 

Apan from these various devices that iJic Mesolithic hunters contributed 
to the world, they made a drastic technical change that w^as of no very lasting 
importance. This w^, of couise, their adoption of multiple seniiigs of small 
and sometimes minute flints both for cutting edges, points and barbs.^ The 
finest of the geometric microliths csallcd for most delicate craftsmanship* The 
practice of setting micioUths in projectile heads was maintained by the 
earliest American Eskimo. Tow ards the very end of the period, in regions 
adjoining the cradleland of agriculture, microlithic implements looking 
forward to the ooming age begin to appear—such as the reaping knives 
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used by the Natufians,? The northern forest peoples, too, learnt how to 
matp poUshed and perforated tools of stone.® 

This brief history of man's development of his tools from the first icntarivc 
breaking of pebbles to the skilled manu&crure of a vride range of specialized 
equipment at the end of the hunring age must be followed by some account 
of the technical methods involved and by a dcscripdoa of the leading tool 



FIG. ij. Mesolithic fishing gear and modem cumparisons. A; bone flsh- 
hoots of the AVaglcmosian adturt, showing possible method of securing bait 
(scale 2/3); B: modem Finnish gorgets; C; gorgets Bmm lake^de vUlage, 
Switzerland (scale l/t); D: Ma^emosian leister prong from the bed of the 
Korth Sea (after Singer^ 


types characterizing all the many cultures of Palaeolithic and Mesolithic 
times. 

THE WORKttCG OF FLINT ANb OTHER STONES 

Flint, a nearly pure silica, together with the volcanic glass known as 
obsidian, undoubtedly offered the best natural material for tool-maldng at 
all geneikly obtainable by prehistoric man. Harder than steel, they are fine¬ 
grained and remarkably homogeneous and can therefore be most accurately 
worked by various methods of fracdoo. Chert, more widespread thioughoui 
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the world ihan trae flint and voy commonly used for implemcats^ is also 
composed of silica^ but very much coarser-grained and more faulty. The 
ancient toobmakers used these stones wherever they were available, but 
were sometimes reduced to such intracdblc materials as schist, gramtCi 
quartzite, or fossihzed wood. Once the manufaemre of stone impldnents 
by grinding and polishing became a common practice among the Neohthic 
peoples the tough, igneous rocks came into their own^ although flint and 
obsidian rertmlaed the only good substances for delicate work. 

If a faultless piece of flint is struck vertically with another stone the 
fracture be perfectly conchoidal, the lines of fission radiating outwards 
from the point of contact to form a cone like a limpet-shell. If the blow is 
struck obliquely (as in tool-making it invariably is) then only half or less 
of the cone will peneuate the flint, forming the little swelling usually known 
as the ^bulb of percussion*^ at the base of tiae detached flake and leading a 
corresponding hollow on the main body of the flint. After thousands of 
generations employed mom or less random striking, man Icamt that 
he should direa his blow at a point near the edge of the block at an angle 
of about 1^ degmes to the direction he wanted the fracture to take. Two 
main methods of procedure could be foUow'ed: cither the detached flake 
could be worked up into the implement or the implement could be formed 
from the blodt, flakes being detached to shape and trim iL It has been 
seen that this distinction betw^cen flake and com tools is a ver)' significam 
one for the classificadon of Palaeolithic cultures. 

At first the blows were struck with another rounded stones cbe cfirUest 
pebble tools were made with random blows of this kind, w+hile the hammer- 
stone icclinique had been more fully masrered by tbe Abbcvilhan hand-axe 
makers. Ii mighi sometimes be supplemented by a second method by which 
instead of the flint to be worked bdng struck with a hanmier-stone, it was 
itself hit against a much larger immovable anvil-stone. This imvil technique 
was particularly effective for detaching very large flakes. 

The great dlsad^'antage of both methods was that the shrewdness of the 
blow of stone on stone produced large bulbs of percussion on the flake and 
Correspondingly deep ^negative bulbs* on the com. The deep depressions 
thus formed Song the edge of a core tool made u impossible to keep the line 
at all true; in all Abbevillian hand-axes the edges arc more or less jagged 
and irregular. The discovery that made possible the smooth w'orkmanship 
of the best Acheulian examples was that the bulbs of percussion were greatly 
reduced if instead of a hanuner-stone a eyfindricaJ bar of a softer material 
was used. Experiments have shown that the limb bones of horses and other 
sizeable antinjils are ideally handy for the purpose, but as few such hammer* 
bones have been found even on sites where the cylinder hammer had 
undoubtedly been employed, it is assuined that branches of tough wood 
with the bark removed w'cre more often used. Not only does the yielding 
surface spread the blow through a wider line of contact, so flat ten i ng the 
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bulb, but it can be direacd exactly on the edge of the tool instead of at a 
little off it. The blows are made quietly and lightly firom the wrist, and fiiithcr 
control is obtained by pressk^ the fingers against the point where the flake 
is to be detached. Thus it must be recognized that to achieve the smooth 
flaldng, straight ed ges and true form of the finest Acheulian hand-axis men 
had already accumulated considerable knowledge as ss'ell ^ skill in^ the 
nicedcs of stonc^worfciiig. It was, of course, knowledge empirically acquired, 
and the process of learning took some quarter of a rnilhon years. 

The next technical innovation affcciied the flake cultures. The Oactonians 
and Tayacians had obtained chm flakes by the use of hammer-stone or 
anvil; the Clactonians with their preference for large, coarse flakes must 
commonly have employed the anvil method. The flakes w-ere detached freely 
from the core, and if further shaping was required it was done subsequently 
as secondary trimming or ‘retouch', Work of this kind could he done very 
quickly and the resulting tools were ueiLher elegant nor closely standardized. 
The new device characterizing the Levallois culture was so to prepare the 
block of flint that a perfect and completed flake tool could be struck off with 
one caiefuUy dircaed blow (Fig. 18), One side of the block was flaked all over 
to form a low^ convex surface usually oval in outline; at one end cross flaking 
made a flat platform roughly at right angles to the worked fece. By striking 
this platform correctly the greater part of the convex surface could be 
removed as a symmetrical, oval flake tool, tbe upper side fully worked, the 
underside formed by the flake surface, and the butt showing portions of the 
transverse flake scars of the striking platform. This is the true Levallois 
flake and the block bearing the large scar of the flake is knouti as a tortoise- 
coieJ It is likdy that for the crucial bbw to detach the laboriously prepared 
the Levalloistans used a hone or wooden punch which was applied to 
the platform and then struck with hammer-stone or wooden cudgel. 

This eflident Levallois technique was perfected in Europe during second 
interglacial rimes, but at what is thought to have been a considerably earlier 
flai P the early Acheulians of South Africa bad developed a comparable 
method for making hand-axes. They detached a flake large and thick enough 
to be turned into a hand-axe by a litde further working on the underside; 
the flake was, in fact, being used to simulate a core. These two far separated 
occurrences of the tortoise-core method may perhaps represent an early 
inEtnnrv of that surprisingly rare phenomenon: independent inventioa. A 
comparable form of flake ha^d-axe is found in south and central India. 

No very significant technical invendon in stone-work was made dming the 
last iprerglacial phase—although it may well be that somewhere pioneers 
were begUming to experiment in the blade flaking methods that w'cre to be 
fully developed in the Upper Palaeolithic cultures. The thick, heavy flakes 
of the Moustcrian culture which suggest its descent from the Qacioniaa and 
well suited to the hands of the squat, thickset Neanderthal men were 
trimmed in a manner suffidenriy disdnefive to be worth m entio nin g- The 
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edges of their characteristic points and fitters were chipped mth blom 
directed so much into the implement that instead of the fiahelets peeling 
smoothly off they drove into the flint and broke off short leaving a tmy 
vertical face or step at the tip of each scar. This is known as step flaking. 

Many of the new departures in stone tool-making that form so imj^rtani 
an dement in the great forward movement of ±e Upper Palaeolithic Ap 
t^’eie dependent upon the discovery of a new way of striking flak^. 
whole group of Euiasiadc cultures get their general name ftoin these bbde 
flakes ihdr manufacture demands full description. The distmgu^huig 
features of the blade &om which so many specialized tools were made are 
the narrowness and the paraUel sides, suggesting the steel of a modern table 



Fio. iB. Manufacture of the Levailois flake. Left: tortoue-oorc. 
Rigfti: the detached flake, scale i,'j {after Singer). 


knife j a common measurement for a blade would be four inches long > 
barely an inch across. It should be remembered, how'ever, that exactly the 
same kind of coniiniied into the Mesolithic reptertory, though now 

on a miniature scale. j t r 

To make good blades (Fig. 19) it w-as often necessary to take a nodule ot 
flint and break it cleanly across, a fracture that can best be secured by striking 
a projecting knob in a precise and cunning manner. To judge from mMi^ 
analogy, the half^nodulo was then rested on the taapper s thigh with 
r]:actured surface uppermost Blows were [ben delivered round the edge 
at the same time the flint was rolled in 5uch a way that the flakes almost peded 
off. A number of these blows deli\nered all round the block would soon 
remove the rough outer cortKC and leave a fluted or tnidriangnlar centre^ 
corneal or cj'lindrical, and of the purest unweathered Sint. The proems of 
peelmg off (Xiuld now continue with perfect blades as the result The blows 
could dihcr be struck at die junction of two of the flake fececs to 
blades with a single central keel sloping dovm to the sharp parallel ed^^ 
or they could be struck at the OTitre of a facet to detach the whole of it 
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togctbcr with half of those adjoining on dther side, so maikmg a blade with 
a fiat centre and bevelled edges^ These slender, keen-edged blades were now 
ready as the blanks from which many typical Upper Palaeolithic tools could 
be made, 

A new technique capable of the finest of all flint work came to die fote in 
Upper Palaeolithic times and is seen at its best in the Solutrean; this is prre- 
sure flaking, used for secondary trimming on blades and other ^cs. 
In its simplest form it was used both to form a steep strong working edge 
for a scraper or to blunt one edge of a blade to make the back of a knife 
on which the fin ger could be pressed without huxL The need was, in 
to temove a number of minute flakes evenly along the original sharp flake 



no, ig. Maoufacturt of flint blades (modem), Brandon, Stiflblk. L^tr Hint 
core with blada replaced. Right: blade ready for division into gun 

(after Oakley). 

fdgp This can be done with a small hammer-stone, but not without danger 
of both breaking the flake (particularly if it is a slender blade) and battering 
the fingers. These dangers arc avoided by the ptessure method in which 
a flint fabricator is pressed upwards against the underside of the edge to 
be trimmed or blunted with sufficient strength to detach a little flakcj this 
can be done at great speed so chat the whole edge is retouched in a few 
mhiutes. The fabricator itself is very lirde specialized in form; any rough 
flake with a blunt squarish edge or nose will do; specimens are found in 
most Upper Palaeolithic sites. 

The far more deli( 3 tc form of pressuie flaking first exemplified on 
Solutrean spear-beads (Fig. S, J) could not be done with a flint fabricator but 
required a pointed tool of bone, hard wood, ivory, or a long inctsor tooth. 
This point is placed against the edge to be worked in much the same way 
as before, but is given a rather sudden push chat detaches a very thin, 
scale-Iikc flake, spreading much farther on to the sur&oe of the tool (Fig. zo). 
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Among the American the method is fimher improved by fptening the 

point to a wooden baft which is rested against the chestj. enabling the tool 
itsdf to be controlled with both hands. It is not known whether the Palaeo¬ 
lithic peoples had devised this method. 



no. ao. Pnssure flaking. A; the fiaJdng tool pressed &om below (after 
Singer); B: as piacdscd in N,W, Australia (after D. S. Davidson). 

Pressure flaking was brought to its highest pitch of perfection in the 
marvellous knivesi sickles and other implements m ad e by the Egyptiaiu. t 
demands the best materials and can hardly be practised except cm flint, 

obsidian or flne-gmiflcd chert. , ^ ^ u- ,k- 

A very distinct method seems to have been employed for mafcuig tne 
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majority of the gravers or burins that were such a valuable addinoa to the 
Upper Palaeolithic kitbag. The esscatial feature of a graver Is that a strip 


FIG. 21. Atcsotiihic impIemcDts. A: irandiei aae; B: adze or core axe from 
Denmark} scale 1/2 (after Klmdr'-JenscQ}} C: raicrolitlu from jalahalli} 
Mj’Kirc, scale tjt (after Seshadri). 


of flint should have been struck off down the edge of a blade or other flafcp 
at right angles to its main surfac^j the narrow &cet thus obtamed may 
dissect with the ordinary flat end of the blade with an end blunted by 
retouching or with another graver facet Identical with itself (the bee defi&te 
type). The result is a chisel edge, with a breadth equal to the thickness of 













FIG. 22. Mesolithic impkniciHS from Star Cair. A: antler {Ktiiit (s^le i/^)i 
B: imncck head, elk antler (scale 3/B)j C-F: miaoliths (scrie l/l) (after 

J. G. D. Clark). 
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die blade j a curved gouge-like varitne can be produced by making several 
graver facets on one side dissect with a single one on the other. There is an 
enonnous ^'ariety of both gravers and gougra* but it seems that most were 
made by the same technique. The end of die blade to be converted into 
a graver was trimmed into a blunt point and this rested on a fixed anvil- 
stone. If die blade was held at the right angle^ a sharp tap on its side detached 
the graver strip as the result of indirect impact through the anviL If the 
blade was turned round and a tap delivered on the opposite edge a second 
graver facet could be made to dissect with the first to produce a h^c d&fiSte, 
Rxperiment has shown that this ingenious use of the ricochet blow is much 
quicker and mote effective than striking directly downwards from the blade 
end. 

In many ways the methods used 10 make microlidis w^erc similar^ bur one 
or two developments deserve mention. It appears that for trimming or 
blunting the backs of these s mall or even diminutive blades into lunates, 
triangles and their other forms, a fabricator was devised that would detach 
a number of the minute retouch flakes simultaneously, so trimming a whole 
edge in one movement. A^in^ these same forms came to be made by 
chipping two notches deep into one side of a litdc blade (or on opposite 
sides for a trapeze) and then snapping off the ends beyond the notches 
between the fibers, and recrimming the resuldng breaks. For a very long 
rime the snapped-off ends were known as micro-burim and accepted as tools 
instead of the waste products that they really are .9 

The north European Mesolithic peoples devised a new trick of flaking to 
give a sharp yet strong edge to their wood-cutting axes and adzes. These 
tr^h^t edges were formed by the iniersection of two large flake scarSj the 
flakes having been detached by blows struck crosswise at right angles to the 
nmin axis of the tooL Another very significant mnovatioti among these 
peoples was to peck axes, mace-heads and picks from hard rocks, sharpening 
the edges by grindings and making a hafring hole by boring from both sides. 
These took, niade in small numbers by the Ma^emosians and ErteboUe 
people, dearly look forw'ard to Neolithic techniques (Figs u and 22). 

WORXINO IN fiONE, ANTLER AND IVORY 

It is a little surprising that these materials do not seem 10 have been used 
for tDol-making before Upper Palaeolidiic rimes, but presumably they were 
found too mtrsetabk until man was ready to go forward to spedaiked lools^ 
among them the graver. Like stone, bone was utilized before it was manu¬ 
factured. The Peking men and after them the Ncanderthalers used solid 
pieces as chopping-blocks, and broken long bones for sleeking skms and 
other odd jobs^ we have already seen how long bones may also sometimes 
have been used for flaking hand-axes. 

When bone-working began at the hands of Upper Palaeolithic man, it was 
at first mainly by rubbing it down on sandstone or some other rough surfece. 




no. 23. A: Aurignadiin split-base bone point; B: Magdglenian baipoon; 
C* Magdalentan bdtm tk conanm^ent (after Oakley); D; Lyngby antler we. 

Scale 1/2 (after Singer). 
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In this vray awls, lanoe-hcads and other points could bo form of 

tool sdU often found in use in quite recent times* This method was also 
used for the so-called Lyngby axe, the first effective tree-fdling implement 
in the north. But soon the use of gravers made skilled cutting and carving 
feasible; it is nowhere bmer shown than m the exquisite barbed harpoon- 
heads and ornamented speai-tbiowers of the Magdalenians. Boring of holes, 
presumably with fiini awb or drills, was soon mastered, as is shown in bdions 
de commendpittent, perforated harpoon-heads, and, at Its most precise, in the 
Magdnkman needles. At first this diilling must have been done by hand, but 
by Mesolithic times at latest we can be reasonably sure that the bow-drill 
had been invented. 

The hoUow centre of bones must always be an obstacle to the manufacture 
of large accurately shaped tools; among the later Upper Palseolithic and 
Mesolithic peoples an ingenious way of obtaining strips of solid bone and 
antler was mudi in use. A graver was used to cut parallel furrows at the 
required distance apart, and when they had gone deep enough a blow at 
the top w'ould detach the strip between them. This method was used for 
harpoon and leister heads, and probably also to obtain ttairow spalls to be 
rubbed down into needles. 

The working of bone, antler and ivory both for implements and w'orks 
of art was brougbi to greater perfection by the MagdalenJans than by any 
other primitive people. Their skill and artistry have been approached only 
by the Eskimo. 


WORKING IN WOOD 

There is no reason to doubt that wood was utilized and worked as early as 
stone, but it seldom survives to remind us of the fact. Tltc oldest known 
wooden arti&ct in the world is the pointed end of a yew-wood spear found 
with Gactoniaa tools in the water-lpgged Elephant Bed at Gacton-on-Sca 
in England, The end had been sharpened with flint flakes. Second to it 
comes a complete spcai, also of yew-wood, found inside the skeleton of an 
elephant at Lehringcn in Germany, This weapon, evidently most effectively 
used, had been made by Lc^'aUoisians, and they hardened the point by fire. 
The hollow scrapers, or spoke-shaves, that occur in one form or another 
throughout most of Palaeolithic times, were almost certainly used for shaping 
wood, and, to judge from Australian analogies, so too were other forms 
of scraper that have sometimes been too readily assumed to have been 
exclusively used for preparing skins. 

Vc do not know when stone tools first began to be supplied with wooden 
hafts, though it was probably not before the time of the Middle Palaeolithic 
cultures. Such usage, howev'er, became V'ery common among the Upper 
Palaeolithic and Mesolithic peoples who must have mounted tanged dart- 
heads, spear-heads, drills and other tools in wood, as well as the great range 
of microliihs that were set m wood to make barbs, points and continuous 




fXG. ^ Mesolithic iniplcinjcins ftom noith-west Eirmpe. A: bone amw- 
pQinc with fliats, Slisac^ Sweden; B md Ct Maglemoska perforated antler 
sleeves; Dr a ^Tfimcs pick*, Famhamj Surrey (all scale 1/3), E and F: 
wooden tbiowing-sdcksj Jutland (scale t/4). G: bow stivc^ HotEiie§aar<^ 
Denmarit (length 145 cms.) (after Singer). 
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cutting'edges (Fig. 24). Bone harpoon-heads and leistct prongs were also 
attached to wooden shafts. With the mvcniion of the bow and arrow (p. S7) 
stone- tipped and ail-wooden arrows must have been added to the repertory. 
Large bowsj evidently of wood, are shown in eastern Spanish cave painting 
of late PalacoUtbic and M^Uthic Age. The Maglemosian bows preser%'ed in 
a peat bog at Hohnegaard in Denmark were well designed and skilfully 
executed; cut ftona a single piece of elm, the longest was about 145 centi¬ 
metres. The arrow-shafts associated with them had grooved ends, presumably 
to take flint heads. 

In Europe, w'hcnce so large a proportion of the evidence must still be 
derived, true carpentij' blossomed with the spread of forest in the Mesolithic 
Age. The northern peoples feUed trees on a considerable scale, used their 
nTP< and 10 hollow dug-out canoes (oith the help of fire), carved canoe 
paddles and boomerang-like throwing-sticks—in addition to the bows, arrows 
and many other shafts and hafts already mendonod. 


TRAPS AND NETS 

From the tvginning of his history man was able to kill animals swifter and 
stronger than himself. The cunning that made this possible revealed itself 
most clearly in the setting of traps. As we have seen the use of implements 
can begin quite empirically by the snatching up of bandy sdeks and stones, 
but to make and set a trap demands a very considerable degree of imaginative 
foresight. It is imp ossible to know when it began. No doubt driving herds 
over or into pits, morasses and other natural danger-spots must have 
preceded deliberate construedons. The branch-covered pit with a stake at 
the bottom may early ha™ been devised for killing elephants and other 
heavy animals. Modem Congo pij'-gimes to this day dig holes in which they 
conceal themselves below piles of dung (to disguise their scent) and leap up 
to disembowel a passing elephant. 

The first possible evidence for the construction of traps is that of the 
Magdalenian paintings in the Font-de-Gaumc cave in the Dordc^e. Certain 
sketchy drawings once known as ‘icctiforms’ have been interpreted as fall- 
traps, mainly because in one of them a mammoth appears to be floundering. 
But as the FalaeoUthic ardsts often made quite haphazard superpositions, 
this inreiprciation Is by no means certain, and it remains equally probable 
that the tectiforms represent summer huts. The most ancient traps to have 
survived are fish-traps dating from Atlantie times in Denmark—probably 
the handiwork of the ErteboUe people. These are of a type stUl in use in 
Europe today, rnaking one of the most interesting known examples of the 
persistence of a simple but efficient invention. They are known also from 
tomb-paintings of the Egyptian Old Kingdom. The type is a basketry cone 
or mix, closed at the bottom and with internal funnels, one always just 
inside the mouth, to prevent the fish from escaping. It is, in fact, the principle 
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of the lobster-poL One of the two Danish esiainples had evidently been quite 
four mettes in length and jtist tinder a metre in diameter; it was made of 
peeled wands held together with transverse pMts of split twigs. The second 
was made of birch twigs plaited with pine slivers. Traps of this kind would 
have to be set in narrow channels^ either natural or ardfidally contrived. 

Since its invention, the most effective way of catching fish has been by 
netting. Before the net could be thought of, the twisring of fibre into cord 
bad to be inventetL It seems not impossible that this important step may 
have been taken by Upper Palaeolithic hunters; the woman honey-gatherer 
(p. 141) appears to be using a rope ladder, but even if this picture dates 
from Palaeolithic and not Mesolithic dmes^ such a rope could have been made 
of thongs. The earliest cord to have been dba^vered is in fact in two fish-nets 
dating from the Mesolithic Age. The more complete^ from near Viberg in 
Finland, date either from Ancylus or Littorina times; the second^ from 
north-isst Estonia, certainly bdougs to the Ancylus-Iinorina transirion of 
about eight thousand years ago. They are likely to have been made by late 
Kunda people. Both are of the seine type—a long strip of net to be held 
vertically in the water by m<ans of floats and weights, and generally used 
to catch surface-swimming shoals. The Finnisb find bad seventeen oblong 
pine-bark floats perforated at one cud and a number of large pebble weights 
with traces of fibre, doubtle^ used to fasten them to the net, still adhering. 
The tiny fragments of net preserved where they lay a^inst the floats were 
made of a double-threaded cord of lime bast or nettle-fibre; the reticuladon 
bad been secured by knotting, but unfortunately the character of the knot 
was not detected. The Estonian specimen seems to have been of CKactly the 
same type dihough nn thing but floats and weights survived; the vreights 
were of a more ovoid shape tban the Finnish ones. It seems very iikdy that 
Jong narrow nets of this kind may also have been used for catching simil 
animals by drives in undergrowth, a method still in use—for example among 
the Congo pygmies. 


BOATS AND OTHER TRANSFORT 

No actual remams or pictures of Palaeolithic boats have been found, nor is 
there any evidence implying sea passages by PalaeoUthic peoples. Never¬ 
theless, it seems almost certain that they must have used logs or tough rafts 
on Jakes and rivers from time to time, particularly after they became interested 
in fishing. 

The use of the seine fishing-net implies the use of a boat, ev'en if one end 
is attached to bank or shore, and it so happens that the oldest known bc^ts 
also date from Mesolithic rimes in nonhem Europe, One, from Drenthe m 
the Netherlands, has betm dared by Carbon-14 about 6300 rC. It is a 
dug-out canoe made from a pine trunk with solid, roughly-squared bow and 
stem. Fire had been used in the hollowing prcscesa. The second, also a 
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dug-out canoC) oomss fioin the silt of the Rivcf Tay in Ferthi Scotland, It 
had been shaped, also with the help of fiie, from the trunk of a Soots fir, 
and measured rather under a metre across the gunwale; nei^ bow nor 
stem was well enough preserved for its foim to be distin grusbable. This 
canoe had been made in the second half of the Ancylus Lake period, ^d 
on probably be credited to the Maglemosians. Maglcmosian sieeriiig 
paddles with obbng or roughly rectangular blades have been found in both 
Denmark and England. 

LAMPS 

For the greater part of his history, man is unlikely to have had any ardfidal 
light beyond the fugitive flicker of fires and torches. In some regions where 
suitable wood was available he may have collected resin and used lumps of 
it for torches. The oldest known lamps were used by the Upper Palaeolithic 
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Fio. 25. Upper Palaeolithic stone lamps. A: La Madeleine (scale 1/2; after 
Peyrony); B: La Mouthe, length la-S cm, (midcr-suiface). 

hunters of western Europe, probably mainly for lighting the artists when they 
were at work in the dq>ths of the caves. They were shallow saucers, sometimes 
with a broad tongue projecting from the rim to form a handle (Fig. ^y)- 
The finest known example of this kind of lamp comes from the cave of 
La Mouthe in the Dordogne; it is very carefully finished, of good propor¬ 
tions and with a pleasing engraving of an ibex on the base. Eskimo who 
have comparable, though larger, lamps use blubber from seal or walrus for 
fiicl and a wick of moss. Possibly the Stone Age Europeans may have done 
the same, for seal remains, though uncommon, have been found in their 
cave Utter at most periods, while live seals are several times represented 
in their art. Usually, however, they must have made do with ordinary &ts. 

Curiously formed oval containers with rounded bases are one of the two 
potary forms commonly found in the middens of the ErteboUe people, and 
it is thought they were used as blubber lamps. Seal bones, though not 
abundant, oceut at very many ErtebeUe sites. 
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It is quite probable that^ lilie tbc SskisiO] the Fakeoliihic and Mesolithic 
hunters occasionally used these lamps as a source of heat and for small jobs 
of cooking. 

POTTERY AND OTHER CONTAINERS 

Pottery was almost certainiy an invention of the Neolithic Age that went 
with the more settled life of husbandry. Its occurrence at MesoUthic sites 
in northern Europe and east Aiiica is therefore thought to be merely a 
product of the overlap of periods and the borrowing of a useful invention 
from a higher culture by a lower one. Nevertheless, the ability of the 
Moravian mammoih-hunters of the late Palaeolithic to harden figurines in 
clay ovens must be recalled^ and the evidence cautiously judged. 

In the Ertebflile kitchen middens, besides the oval containers already 
described as possible blubber lamps, remains of large jars with pointed bases 
arc the standard form. They have all been made by the coil te chni que 
(p. 303), often burnished with a pebble, and fired at no very high tem- 
pcratuie; the paste is ccaiscj, mhted with large grit. Pottery of this kind is 
found throughout the sheU-mound middens ftom top to bottom and must 
therefore date back at least to between 4000 and 5000 EC. 

It may be guessed thM the hunting peoples of the Palaeolithic Age used 
leather vessels and sewn-up skins for coiuainmg liquids, but we have no 
proof of it. The Spanish honey-gatherer must be mentioned again, for she 
appears to be orryiDg a handled leather hag to receive the comb. The 
attractive art of working the silvery-white bark of the birch was probably 
widespread among the northern peoples during the Mesolithic period when 
this tree was abundant. Rolls of birch bark up to thirty inches long were 
found at the lake-side encampment of Maglemosians at Star Carr in York¬ 
shire, and pieces have also been found at a Maglemose site in Demnark. 
No vessds have as yet been discovered, but even if the bark was most 
oommonly used for boies, quivers and the like, containers made of it could 
presumably have been caulked to make them wattrtighr. 

CLOTHES AND ORNAMENTS 

Clothing is both practical and anti-practical, a means of keeping alive and 
an acutely uncomfortable, painful or even dangerous means of displaying 
w'calth or spiritual and sodal status. It is possible to argue that when our 
ancestors first took to dressing themselves it was for the unpractical reasons. 
Supporters of this point of view quote the Fuegans who seem cheerfully 
to survive in a cruelly cold climate with no more than a skin slung over the 
shoulder; the need of dothes to keep warm, they say, is due endiely to 
habit, and man first covered his body from a desire for display. It would 
be wrong to scorn this point of view, for we arc far too indintsl to expect 
primitive man to be like oursdves in always putting w^hat we regard as 
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piacdcol needs before more imaginadve or purely psychological ones. hfevei-> 
theless> it does appear certain that clothing served an essential physical need 
in the Scone Age^ and must rank after lool-making and the control of fire 
as one of the products of human ingenuity enabllcg our kind to adapt to 
a world-wide range of environments. 

As the earlier hand-axe users seem generally to have 
avoided very cold climates by migration (p. 64)^ they 
may not have had much need for protection; the con¬ 
ditions offered by the second and third interglacials were 
probably reHativdy easy everywhere. The early fiake tools 
look as though the preparation of skins was among their 
usesj and by the time we come to the Neanderthalcrs it 
is usually assumed by higher authorities than the popular 
illustiatois that they wore pelts further to protect them 
from the glacial cold that unquestionably drove them to 
cave-dw'elling. 

With the Upper Palaeolithic Age both art and the 
remains of material culture lift us on to certain ground. 
Some of the fine awls and points that were made 
throughout the period seem best suited for piercing 
leather in order to stitch it, while the fine bone needles 
of the Magdalenians could have been used for sewing as 
perfectly neat as that practised by the Eskimo and some 
North American Indians on their well-tailored and 
beautiful leather clothes. A Gravettian statuette from 
Mal’ta, Siberia, shows a man wearing a hood and closely 
fitting body garment and trousers of skins with the fur 
outside (Fig. 26}; these seem to have been all in one 
piece like the ‘siren suit* of the English in the Second 
World War. Most of the female statuettes of the period, 
being cult objects, arc naked, but one seems to depict a 
small apron worn at the back between the buttocks. One 
of the very few naturaUsde portraits of human beings, 
the carved, engraved and painted bead and shoulders of 
a bearded Magdalenian hunter ftom Angles-sur-l’Anglin 
in the Vienne department of France, shows him wearing 
a fur robe, well up at the back of his neck and open at 
the fitmt to show a bigb-nccked garment worn underneath. Crossing the 
Pyrenees to the Late Palaeolithic and Mesolithic paintings of eastern Spain, 
we find the men nearly always portrayed naked, whether they are hunting 
or fighdi^—a fact suggesting that men normally only doihcd themselves 
when the dimate was cold- Some of the women in these pamtings, on the 
other hand, are wearing long skirts, apparently with peaks at the front and 
back, although their upper pans seem to be naked except for broad armlets. 



RC, 36. Uppta- 
Palaeolithic fiir 
cloihii^. Figur- 
inc in ivory’s 
SitiCTa— 
slightly enlarged 
(efter Singer). 
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To judge ftom the Imprints of broad-toed naked feet found in some of 
the French caves, foot-coverings were not usually worn. It seems unlikely, 
howcvcFj thac these hunters did tioc tic leather or pelts on to fhdr feet when 
they had to go on to ice or snow. 

It remains to consider the special costumes donned as disguises or cere¬ 
monial attire, A number of paintings and eogmvmgs in the French caves 
show men w^rii^ animal masks and pelts, and the only difficulty is to 
distinguish between those which certainly represent men taking part in the 
animal^voking masked dances and other rites so nearly universal among 
modem primitives, and the few that may perhaps portray hunters dressed 
up in the skins of the animals they are stalkkig—a pracri<^ commonly found 
among the Bushmen of South Africa and shown in thdr am. It seems just 
possible that the bison-headed man at the famous cave of Lcs Trois Frercs, 
Aricgc, is such a disguised hunter, but on the whole he seems more likely to 
be taking part in a timali and this must be the e]q>lanauon of most of these 
picnires. There are litdc jumping chamois-horned figures from Tejjat, a 
seeming mammoth-dancer and other masked forms from CombarclleSj and 
a naked man and wt»man with animal masks engraved on a piece of bone 
at the cave of La Aiadddnc, as well as others less easy to identify. As for 
the famous painting known as the ^Sorcerer" from the same cave of Lcs Trois 
Fr^es, it may represent a shaman or medidne man, but there is something 
about this most strange antlered figure that suggests rather that an ajuinal 
deitj' or ancestral spirit is being portrayed. 

The Stone Age himtets must also somettmes have decked themselves on 
uther occasions than religious ones—-and particularly for battle. The line of 
five warriors from the Gasulla Gorge in eastern Spain are wearing head¬ 
dresses, some of them apparendy featheretL 

Among the most interesting discoveries at the Maglemosian lafce-sitt of 
Star Carr, Yorkshire, were sevetal frontal bones of deer which had evidently 
been used for head-dress^. The andem had been cut off, the bone itself 
shaped into a rough frontlet and pcrfonitcd, c^idendy for the reception of 
feathers or some other embellishment. 

These frontlets are the only known surviving relics of the masks, head¬ 
dresses and other gear so vividly recalled for us by Stone Age am With 
personal omaments, often made of durable materials, much more has been 
preserv^ed. Decorating the face and body, changing its colour, perforating 
the flesh for the reception of ornaments, reshaping the skull, to do these 
things was one of the earliest desires of man, and one that has only grown 
more subtle with civili^adon. The motives seem to be strangely milled. 
Omamaits can cxime to be the mark of an age group, a dan, a tribe or of 
leadership within the tribe, and so satisfy the wish for some mark of exclusive¬ 
ness and at the same dme of membci^hip always so strongly developed in 
chiidren. Thej' may also sadsfy the craving for the rare and predous posses¬ 
sion. Agaiuj there seems to be deeply rooted in human psychology a nodon 
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qu’iljaut soi^rir pour etre heau —or htUe. Finally, perhaps there is something 
rather better than all these urges, a certain divine discontent that has made 
man dissatished not only with his surrounduigs but with his own person. 
He has wished to change and beautify his &oe and bodyj somedmes it may 
be in a kind of poetic emulation of the birds and flowers diat he so often 
plunders for the purpose. 

If, as it appears, the Pithecmtkropi brought bade br^t quartz crystals 
to their caves at Choukouden because they were pleasing to the eye, it seems 



PIC, 27. Upper PalaeOfithJc pendanis from La Madeleine. Lefu canine 
tooth. Right: engraved bone (after Capioui and Peyrony), 

likely that they may already have been inclined to deck themselves with 
feathers, or anyil^g of striking colour or form. But with ornaments as with so 
many other creadons of culture, it is not until the Upper Palaeolithic Age that 
we begin to find tangible evidence of thdr cdstcnce. In Europe skdetons have 
often been found with ivory and bone pendants (Fig. 27), and with necklaces, 
bracelets, legbands and headgear made of shells and bone beads. Beads 
have usually been made ftom dentalium, spondylus, cydonassa, cowrie and 
other shells, from small venebtae and occasionally from fossils, all carefully 
drilled for threading. SheUs have often been carried hundreds of milf^ from 
their home seas. Pardcularly fine necklaces and shell head-dresses decked 
some of the Grimaldi skeletons. In the triple burial in the Banna Grande 
cave, for example, the skeleton of a man still displayed a necklace in which 
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tceih made spacers dividing regular rows of beads cf nassa shells and 
fish vertebrae. This necklace^ by chance held intact by a day deposit^ 
suggests that scattered beads in other buriab may once have been threaded 
with equal excellence of design. Teeth with an hour>'glass perforation through 
the root were popular^ particularly the curiously bbed canine teeth of stags. 
Among forty canines of bear and lion apparently worn as a necklace 
and bdt by a Atagdalenian buried at the Abii Duruthy at Sordes^ nearly 
half were finely engraved, with seal and fish among the animals portrayed. 

The same love of personal finery spread with Upper Palaeolithic trails to 
eastern Asia. At Mal’ta and other Siberian sit^ there were well-made beads 
and pendants of ivory and bone] in the Late Upper f^daeolithic or Early 
Mesolithic occupation of the Upper Cave at Cboukouden bodies have been 
buried wearing cylindrically shaj^ bone pendants, beads of perforated fish 
vertebrae and sea-shells, and with pieces of mother-of-pearl. The shells and 
mother-of-pcarl had been brought from the coast one hundred and twenty 
miles away. Pieces of red haematite found in these Chinese graves make 
another link widi the west, for ochre and other red oxides often occur in 
Upper Palaeolithic buri^ in Europe, and although It is believed that the 
dead were laid with it for magical reasons (p. 208), there seems good reason 
to suppose it was also used as a body paint by the living. An instance of a 
pendant which was certainly worn as an amulet comes Pctersfels; the 
form, though highly schemadaed, is derived finm the female statuettes, and 
wns presumably a fertility charm. Probably the perforated cut-out animal 
heads, usually of horses, that form an attractive etemenr of Magdalenlan 
home art were also worn as amulets. 

The tradittonal ornaments of the Upper Palaeolithic remained popular 
among the Mesolithic peoples. The Magtemosians wore amber beads and 
pendants, somedmes enriched with geometrical patterns, as well as a great 
range of perforated teeth—those of bear, aurochs, wild cat, otter, wild boar 
and deer have been recorded. In the microlithic culture represented at 
Langhnaj, Bombay State, dentalium shells accompanied buriab. By far the 
finest Ale^lithic ornaments, however, come riom the Natufian cemetery at 
the Wadi d Mughara in Palestine. Several of the skdetons there had 
coronets and caps of dentalium shdls, and one necklace in which these sheUs 
seem to have been used as spacers between bone beads carefully cut and 
polished into twin lobes, probably phallic in intention. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI 


LEADING TYPES OF TOOLS AND WEAPONS CHARAC¬ 
TERISTIC OF THE PALAEOLITHIC AND MESOLITHIC 
CULTURES OF THE WORLD 


I. LOWER AXD MIDDLE E^ALAEOLlTHlC CULTURES 

TAff Kafmm and Otdawan Culture 

The implements of these Afncan cultures^ the oldest known in the 
arc made cntifcly on WTiter-WTsm pebbles of quartz and qum2ite. TEe 
Kafuan, if indeed it is a tme culturej is fcprescnted mainly by flatrish oval pebbles 
with two or three Rakes removed to make crude chopping, cutdog and scraping 
tools. Sometimes the rougii primary breaks show farther Raking^ always on one 
side of the pebble; in the latest form of the culture hollow setapets anri wedge- 
shaped points can be distinguished* In the Oldowan culmre the pebbles were 
usually more fully rounded. The same diopping^ curdng and scraping tools axe 
at first characteristic^ but in the latest form they were chipped much more men- 
$iv!dy and on both sides to produce roughly oval bifacial roots, the base suE 
consisting of the unworked surface of pebble. Thee bifacial pebble toob 
clearly ancestral to the true AbbeviEian hand-axe. 

Thi Abbevilliim-Acfmilim Caliur^s 

Thee core-tool cultures (which indude the Stellenboscb of South AfiJea) are 
typified by the hand-axe^ although Bakes were someriincs utilized and occasiouaiiy 
shaped into rou^ side-scrapers. TTic commonest type of hand-axe is a tongue- 
shaped implement with one end quite narrowly point^. (They are often described 
as pear-shaped, but the pear in question would be a Rattened one.) In the earlier 
Abbevillian spedmens the broad end is oft^ unworked, consisting simply of the 
natural surface of pebble or hint nodule. £n all Abbevillian hand-axr^ the edges 
tend to be zigzag ^ a result of the deep Rake scars left by the hammer-stone 
blows; widi the Achenlian the cylinder-bar technique gave straight edges, often 
with one side sharper than ±e other. The advanced Achenlian repertory includes 
more rounded, ovare forms. In South Africa where suitable j^nnaTT ncxiuks were 
not readily available, band-axes were often made on thick Rakes worked on both 
sides; as thinner, more elegant forms developed with the Achculian culture, Rakes 
were often used also in Europe. Many of rhe hand-axes associated with Swnnscombe 
man were sbap^ fmm sudi stout Rakes. Although the hand-axc in all its phases 
shows astonishing unifonnity throughout its range in Africa, Europe end Asia, 
cmain local variants can be distingtiished In Africa and India a variety known 
as the cleaver has a large flake surface at tHic end producing a Rat, axe~Iike edge;. 
In western European ovaie hand-axes the sides often show a sinuous line like a very 
open S which appears to have been intenrionaL No variety of hand-axe, so far 
as is kxhowi^i was ever hafted.^*^ The latest phase of the Achenlian is distinguished 
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as the Micoqulan^ the lypfcal form of tool bdng a small and very pointed hand-aite 
usually made from a flake. 

The Clacimucm and Jayacum Cultures 

The Clactonian wm p^edominandy « simple flafce culmcc in which the flakes 
were struck off, probably on a fi^cd anviX-stene, in $uch a way as to make a very 
promiudit buJb of percussioD, The base of the flake (striidiig pladbm) w-as 
pkinj without the flake scars left in preparing ibe platform for the Levallois flake, 
and at a characteristically open angle (about 120 degrees) to the main flake surface. 
The edgtA of these coarse^ irregular flakes were often retouched all round the 
edges to make scrapeis and knives. Hollow scrapers or spoke-shaves were an 
es^lished fomij and must sometimes have been used to trim the shafts of pointed 
wooden spears. Corcs^ often with the crust of the nodule left on one sidcj were 
further trimmed to make a kind of heavy chopper. The Tayaciani another flake 
ailture, is related to the Clactonian and somewhat later. Newly recognized, m 
tool types are at present ill-defined; the flakes arc usually smaller than die Clactonian 
but equally rough- 

The Punjab Flake Cwiiiir^ 

This simple flake culture is the oldest known from the Indian sub^K3ontincnL 
It consists entirely of large flakes with plain striking platform at a high ai^tglc to 
the flake surface, thus generally recalling the Oactonian technique. A steep, narrow 
retouch seems sometimes to have been apphed to the edges, but usually there w'as 
no secoudai}" working. 

The Sooifi AnyaiMant Tampanumf Paijhanlant Chouh^uiie?iian and related Cultures 

All these cultures belong to the chopper and chopping-tool group of south and 
east Asia. Of the three messt charmetcrisric implements: (a) the chopper is like a 
large coarse scraper, but more commonly made on a core instead of a flake; it is 
flaked only along one ride of the upper surface to produce a rounded or straight 
cutting-edge; (&) the diopping’-iool is made on a core or labuJax chunk of stout 
and has a sh^e cutiing-edge made by flaking ftom both surfaces; the iuiersecdng 
scars of coarse flakes produce a sinuous or rigmg edge; (c) the hand-ad^e is a core 
tool usually of tabular form with the cutdng-algc at One end and in the opposite 
plane from the long axis in ihe characterisdc atire ft^bion; this edge b trimmed 
on the upper surface only. 

The E^ly Scan culture of Pakistan and East Punjab is the most westerly of the 
Asiatic choppenihopping-tool cultures, following the Punjab Flake Industry. It 
includes both flake and pebble tools, the flakes generally* with plain striking plat¬ 
form at a high angle to a flake surface with a large bulb of percussion in the 
Clactonian manner^ The chopptts arc made cm pebbles flaked over the upper 
surface and along one side; ±0 chopping-tools^ also on pebbles, may show the 
characteristic zigzag edge, like Scan at this early stage belonged endrdy to the 
Asiatic tradition. The Late Soan which dates fiom the third gladatioB, probably 
extending into the following interglacial, in its ftnt phase is a refinement of the 
early culture with the choppers and scraping implements smaller and more neatly 
m^e. Already there is some progress towards the prqmred striking piatfonn, 
tortoise-core technique. A few pamlld-sided flakes, or flake^bkdes, are also 
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included. In the second pb^e Late Scan Bj the tortoise-core method has become 
characteristic and the culture Is in many wiys dose lo the Laic LevaUoisian of 
western Europe^ although choppers made on pebbles soil persist. 

The Bunuese Anyaihian culture tends to divide into two according to whether 
tools have been made on sUicihed mff or the intractable fossil wood Where tuff 
has been available:, choppers predominaie^ followed by ehopping-tools and then 
adres. Plaices also are present, usually irregular and with plain, high-angled 
striking platforms comparable to the ClacEonian; rardy these Bakes have been 
retouched to make scrapers. In the fossil wood implmicnts the difficulty of flaking 
except across the grain has produced a very high proportion of tabular tools 
worked at the narrow end; nearly So per cent of tools are adzes, most of them 
with a single cutdng-cdge, a few double-ended and in both forms with a retoudi 
that gives the edge a sli^tly scalloped outline. The repertory is completed by 
choppers and chopping-tools in much smaller numbers. 

Tlic litUc-known Tampankn culture of Malaya has the usual assemblage of 
flakesj chopping-tools and choppersi the latter characteristically with rounded or 
oval cuiting-edgc, including some that are very steep-ended As in the Patjitanian, 
a crude hand-axe-llkc tool occurs. 

In the Patjitanian culture of Java large, coarse flakes often with the outer crust 
remaining on the butt are common, usually without secondary working; such core 
tools as exist are usually made on pebbles or small boulders. The chopper is the 
predominant form, but chopping-tools also occur and adzes made on very massive 
flakes. Implcmeiits th a t have been described as proto-hand-aaes are an unusual 
feature of this culture, but as these oval and sometimes pointed forms are flaked 
on one surface only and merge mpereejmbly into ordinary chopping-tools, they 
are likely to be a local detivatiou with no mfluence from the Abbevillian-Acheulian 
tradition. 

At Cboukoutien itself the great majority of the broken pleca of quartz, sand¬ 
stone, chert and other stone artifieiaily broken were not recognizable as imple¬ 
ments; flakes seem more commonly to have been utilized than cortSj and a few 
were retouched to make crude points and scrapers. Pebbles and oval boulders had 
been made into both choppers and chopping-tools, but these were infrequoit. In 
the upper le\'els a more careful selection of material had been made, and the 
resulting greater use of chert led to somewhat becicr-looking loob, but with no 
real advance in design. 

The Culture 

It is impossible altogether to bolate a LevaUoisian culture, so closely does k 
appear to be related to the Acheulian tradition and so often is it found mingled 
with other cultures, particularly the Micoqulan and Memsterian. The Levallois 
technique has already been dacribed, and some description given of the resulting 
tortoise-core and Levaibb flake. The typical cutting-iool or sido-scraper made 
by this method is oval or sub-reccangnkr and often a considerable size; sometiiacs, 
however, triangular Bakes were struck, ranging from a broader to a very narrow 
pointed form. As has been said, secondary retouching was usually unnecessary on 
these carefuUy prepared flakes, but Mmc points seem to have been further thinned 
at the base as ihough for hafring. In the later LevaUoisian of the last intergladal 
period, a smaU, bifacial, heait-sbaped handnaxe was often included in the repertory. 
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Th^ Mmstenan Cultiifi 

In so far as the torcn Middle PEbeoliCliic Im validity it can be applied 
to this culture, together with the versions of it showing Late Acheulian and 
Lcvalloisian influence. The pure Atoosterian flake culture shows its Clactopian 
ancestry in the use of rather thick flaks with plain srtiking platforms; an assembly 
of tDcJs usually shows a somewhat monotonous repetition of two standard types* 
a D-shaped side~scrapcr and a triangular point or knife—in both the TCtouching 
is careful and usually in ihc stepped flaking technique. A third implanent typical 
of this culture is the small discoldal core^ presumably used as a rough scraper or 
chopper. In the latest phase there is a iradency for the points and side-scrapers 
to be smaller. 

77w Simgom Culture 

This culture developed from the Acheulian tradition a$ a spedd adaptation to 
wet tropical forest condidons of central A&ica. It is lypified by four types of 
implement: a gouge or chisel worked on both flaocs, an donated pick or adze^ an 
ase with a tranchet edge and a long lance-head. 

The Fauresmith CiJture 

This oilmre developed the old Stellcnboscfa (Acheulian) nadidon into small 
slender hand-axes and cleavers, but a very high proporticin of ah tools was now 
made on flakes and may have been intended for hating. In some regions carefully 
shaped round stone balls probably were used for bolas. 

2 * THE UPPER PALAEOLITHIC BLADE CULTURES 
The ChdtelpemrdinA Culture 

The earliest of the known blade cultures included among its tools the simple 
end-scrapers, spoke-shaves, and se\'eral fonns of graver chat occur throughout all 
these Upper Falaeolitliic cultures, but is distmguishod by a pameuiar fonn of 
knife blade. The ChltcJperronian knife is made from a blade with one edge straight 
and razor-like, the other gently curved over towards the point and blunted by 
steep retouching. The most primitive version of it (sometimes particularized as the 
Audi point) is broader and made from an ordinary longish flake rather than a 
true blade^ 

The AurigTUidan Culiure 

This culmre (formcxly known as the Middle Aungnacian, when the ChaiclH^ 
perronian Lower, and the Gravctdim Upper^ Aurignacian) includes some of the 
must skilful and distinctive flinr-work of Upper Paiiieolithic times^ it is also marked 
by the first introduedon of true bone-working. The fiint-working is particuiarly 
marked by steep trimming with iiam>w> paialld-sidcd fiake scai^ that gives a finely 
fluted effect. is fou^ on end-saupers, ^mall roundish scrapers looking like 
linJc C50tesj on keeled scrapers and a complicated form of beaked graver or gouge 
{burm The bone Implements i^udrd UnJe pins or awls and, most 

characteristically, the splii-ba^ bone point, evidently a light spear-head, that 
had the one end ground and polished to a point, the other split (but not ctir) to 
receive a wedge^Hmded shaft. Tlicy also include bdtons de or portions 
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of ootler with one or more holes driven through them. The name signihes a bdief 
that they were used as ceremoniil sceptres, but although this may oonccK^^ably 
have been true of some of the richly carved eacamples later made by the Afag- 
dalenians, there is no need to doubt that the Ainignactaii spedmens w'crc wholly 
functLonal, probably used either for straightening shafts^ or softening leather 
ihoiigs+“ 

Th^ Gravettim Ciiftwre 

This culture shows its derivation from the Chatdperronhm in the knife blade 
that is its most distinctive uaoL The Gravcttian fonn is inclined to be rather 
smaller, and the blimtcd back is straight, paralld with the cmttng-edge^ iustcad 
of curbing forward to the point Probably two or more of these blades were set 
in a grooved wooden handle 10 produce a continuous blade—thus presaging the 
multiple sertings so characteristic of the Mesolithic Age. Points, probably dart- 
heads, with a kmd of tang and a shoulder on onu or both sides, make another 
new type appearing ar the end of Gravetthm times. Bone was less skilfuJly used 
than in the Aurignadan culture. Among the eastern Gmvettian mammoth-hunters^ 
however, ivory was made into wedges for splitting wood and ham. 

Tks Solutrem Culture 

The Solutrean culture of southern France and nonhem and eastern Spain is 
shi^ly distlagu^ed by an estraordinaty mastery of pressure Baking, displayed 
at its most exquisite in the wiUow-Jeaf and laurel-leaf lance points. These weapons 
range in length from about two inches to as much as a foot in exceptinna] specimens. 
Often they are pressure fiaked all over both surfaces. The later Solutrcan is 
characterized by the addition of a tanged point with a shoulder or low barb on 
one side only; unlike the Late Gravettiau shouldered points these are pressure 
flaked and very exaedy shaj^. In this last phase of the south-west European 
Solutrcan some local spedalizatiom developed, A large concave-based point is 
typical of the norrh-tt'est Spanish coast (where the singlt-shouldered type is 
unknown), while in $ouih-east Spain a true winged and barbed point occurs which 
is in every w^ comparable to true arrow-heads of laier times. 

The Hantburg Culture 

This northern coimterpart^- of the Magdalenian w'as, like it, spedallv equipped 
for reindeer htmti^. The flint repertory Is of pure blade type with end-scrapets 
and several varieties of graver; a blade ending in a narrow point or awl is par¬ 
ticularly common. The most distinctive flint implement, however, is a tanged point 
with a single shoulder. As a piece of equipment, presumably a dan-head, this 
can be compared with the ihouldcred pdnts of the Gravettians, but the form is 
different. Reindeer antler was fredy used for tools, though not perhaps with quite 
all the skill of the Magdalenians; the icpcxtoiy^ included a single-sided barbed 
harpoon-head, recallmg the Aiagdalcnian but differing from iL 

The CreswHtm Culture 

This can be regarded as the English oounierpart to the Hamburgian and related 
cultures of Holland and north-west Germany, although the devcloptuent probably 
txxk plicc locally. The blade tools, and pamculatly backed knives, became smaller 
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uitd] they approached true microUths and Lududed g^eomctric forms such a$ the 
trapeze. 

The Magdalentan Culture 

The Magdaltumi rdiidecT-himters" oiJtiire, with its large Gravctdaii inheritance, 
indudes many kinds of the end-scrapers^ gravers and other blade tcfols charac- 
terisde of the Upper Palajeolithic tradition, but is spedatly dlstiirgiiished by a 
ttidc range of implements beautifully made from bone, ivory and reindeer andcr. 
These show a rapid evolution towards greater effid^cy and more perfect oiccutioii 
until towards the latest phase of all when dcietioradon set in, a mark of the 
general decay of the Upper Palaeolithic way of life. This prcjgTCSsivcness is best 
e^empUiicd in the history of bone lance- and barpoon-bcads. From the earlier 
phases of the culture there am only simple lance-heads with polished points and 
base® either bevelled to fit into a shafr, or deft to receive one (the difreroice between 
the split base of the Aurignadan and the oit fork of the Magdalcnian is invariable). 
In the middle of the culture's history true harpoons with detachable heads 
appear; at first they are notched along both sides to increase their grip Lu 
the woiinil Later very finely cut barbs like curved teeth are carved along one 
side of the had, and then later sttU it c\ideiitly pren-ed more effecri^e to have 
rather larger barbs set alternately on rithcr side of the head. Ai first the double¬ 
sided barbs were as well car^^ed as the single^ but at last,, when degradation was 
setting icij they became angular, come and unsightly. Harpoons have to possess 
some means of fastening the line which is to remain attached to the head vrhen 
it leaves the shafts in the French Atagdalcman harpoons this is provided by a 
raised collar just above the pointed base, while in Spanish spncfmens there is 
usually a perforated lug. 

Other notable additions lo the long list of bone and antler implements are 
spear-throw'ers, oftai magnificently car^'cd with garae-animals, bdtons de c&m- 
mandfmem far more numerous and ornate than the Aurignacian prototypes, antler 
hammers, fish gorgets (the striiight forerunner of the fbh-hoak) and eyed needles 
that appear to have b&m ground down in sandstone grooves. In very many ways, 
most strikingly in the harpoons and spear-throwers, this hunting and fishing 
t:quipinen£ of the last of the great Buiopean Palaeolithic cultures resciublcs that 
in use among the Eskimo until recent years. 

The Emrarti Athlitian and Keberan Cultures 

These cultures represent, or pamady represtnt^^ the eastern extension of the 
Eurasiatic blade culture tradition The Emiran is a transitional culture comparable 
in this respect with the CMtcIporofiian, with a strong survival of Levalloisian 
forms and technique. It indudes a rather squat-backed blade, and, as a diagnostic 
type, the Emira point, a small crkngukr blade trimmed at the base as though for 
haling. There succeeded a period of true Aurignadan dominance (p. S3) before 
the Athlitian which, while showing a fairly direct descent from it, ntt^enhdea 
possesses a distinct individuality in implements made largely on tabular flint. A 
simplified farm of the keeled scraper and beaked graver prcpondenites. 

The Kebcran shows a sharp break with the previnus cultures, and should 
certainly be regarded as bting as much cransitionil between the Upper Pakeoliihic 
and Mesolithic traditiona as is the Capsian- It maintaiijis the stanikrd line of 
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gravers and scrapers^ but also inciiidies tru^ microliths^ indtiding a few geometric 
forms. The diaracteristic tool is a small blunted-back blade sharply pointed at 
both ends. 

3. THE UPPER FALAEDLITHJC CULTURES OF THE INDIAK SU»-CONTlNENT 

Knowledge of this period in the Indian sub-contineiit is still too slight to allow 
any dear demarcation of cultures. But it is beginning to be dear th^ a disdnet 
Upper Palaeolithic tradition can be recognized which embodies something at Icasr 
of the bladc-and-burin techniques. In the nortli the appearance of flake blades 
in the I^tc Scan is not suffidcutly deflnite or accurately dated to be worth con- 
sideradon as yet* but in cenrral India in the t-alley of the Pravaia (a tributary of 
the GodavariJ an industry overlying the latest Achculian horizons has very real 
Upper Palaeolithic characteiisdcs. The implements^ made of agatc^ chert, chal¬ 
cedony and jaspCTj include scrapers, blades, a few burins and cores. Blades about 
an inch long with blunted back merge impmcptibly into a wide range of end 
and sidc-scrapets* This 'Upper Pravara’ has be& likened to the Kenya Capsian 
and may represent the beginnings of a similar Indian devdopinciit. 

A further suggestion of a true Upper Palaeolitliic tradition comes &oni Khandivli 
about a score of miles north of Here in beds of day and gravel again 

lying above a horizon contaming Achekhan haud-ass^^j was a developing blade 
industry. At the uppermost levd it induded quite evolved burins of the angle, 
polyhcdric and parrot-beak typt 


4 - THE UPPER PALAEOLITHIC CULTURES OF SOUTH-EASTERN 
AND EASTERN ASIA 

An extraordinary slowness in dcvdopmeni characterizing this vast region meant 
the survival ri^t through the end of Palaeolithic times of the andent chopper- 
choppiug-tool tradition. As far as is at present known the intrusion of new forms, 
evidentiy deriviiig from the Emasiadc blade-tool source^ can be detected ooly in 
north Oiina and Siberia^ 

77tf Oric?j Culture 

This north Chinese Upper Fakcoljthic culture still manifesta a strong survival 
from the Choukoutitniao, including choppers made on pebbles. There is also 
a Mousteto-l-cvalloisian element repfesepted by points and sidMcrapers. But 
the blade tradidon shows itself in very simple forms of graver and backed blades 
indeed} the pres^ce of blades up to 15 centimetres in length shows that this 
Upper Palaeolithic technique was fully mastered. 

The Baikal Culture 

The flint implements included m this Siberian culture show almost the same 
blending of old and new fonns as docs the Ordos. Hen!} however, the addition 
of m array of bone tools* as well as the famous statuenes from Atal'ta, makes the 
Eurasiadc, and presumably maidy Gravettiau, intrusion more dearly evideut. 
Bone tools of western type hidude awls and eyed needles. At one site large Uurel- 
Itad' points flaked on both sides were associated with barbed bone points^ the date 
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howevcTj appears to have been late^ and there is no doubt that those Palacotithic 
types last well imo posi-giadal rimes. 

5* THE UPPER PALAEOLITHIC ANT> LATER STO^ME AGE CULTURES 

OF AFRICA 

The Middle Sttme Age Cuhures of South Afnea 
These confusingly named cultures which followed the Fauresmith during late 
glacial rimes no longer include hand-axes or cleavers but flake implcjneiits of 
Levaltois manufacture and shaped into sicaider lancc-points flaked on one or both 
sides. The latest of these cultures show a nudolithic clciiienL 

lAe StilUx^ Culture 

This is one of the Ariican cultures in which the Levallois traction tm^rs- 
Most toola arc made on Lcvallois flakes i they include die usual poinis and side- 
scrapers, but are mainly distinguished by points flaked on both ridra and stiggesriog 
diminutive hand'^axes^ In the latest Scillbay of Kenya these points had become 
leaf-shaped and very fine, apparently worked by pressure flaking. 

Tfie Tumbian Culture 

This culture of central Africa is row often included as a late phase of the 
SangoBn. It shows a survival of Acheulian forms with a pick-^like toed derived 
iram the hand-axe. 

The 5^&j7ran Culture 

This Egyprian culture is derived froin the Levafloisiarij and in its early fonn 
consists of implements made on very small Levailois flakes and with steeply 
retouched edges; a squat form is partienJariy characteristic. Later^ although the 
Levallois technique continueSi tools become sn^erj first wdih backed blades of 
lunate form and finafly with true microliths rcsemblijig the hlatufian types. This 
latest SebUian can be accepted as a AlesoMthic culture, 

Tlte Ataii^ Culture 

This north African and, perhaps, Spanish flake culiure is thought to be descended 
riotD the Mousieriam Its most typical manuiactuie is a small tanged and barbed 
point, usually with a plain flake surike on the underside and flaking over the 
upper. It hi exactly the appearance of an arrow-head and has brought the 
Aterians the credit of bai'iftg in%"ented man^s firsL long-distance weapon the bow 
and arrow. The Aterians also made small leaf-shaped lance-beads recalling 
Solutrean workmanship. 

The Capsiun Culture 

This is the only true blade culture in Africa other than its coastal counterpart 
the Mouillkm Starting as a late Upper Pak«)liihic culture with ihe usual 
of blades, scrapers and gravers, in its M«oythic phases it developed mjcrohite 
including such so-caDed geometric fonns as the triangle, lunate and trapeze, M 
of them made on bladelets and blunted whm required with steep retouch- All 
were intended for hafting as arrow-points, knives or barb*. 
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6 . THE PRE“A6RrcULTURAL CULTURES OF AMERICA 

The cultures which dtt'dopcd in North and Central America from the time of 
the first settlement fall into two main groups, roughly divided by the Rocky 
Alountflins, These are the Pslaco-castem and the Palaco-wesiertu A possible sub¬ 
division of the second of these is the Desert culture of the Great Basin, and this 
term is now being extended to include a much wider range of loosely related 
cultures extending from the Valley of Mexico to Oregon and imnj the Fhdfic coast 
to the eastern foothills of the Roddis. 

These two groups, which overlap esteniivdy, paidcukrly in the south-west of 
the United States, are the ouioome of different modes of life. The Palaeo-eastcm, 
characterized by lanceolate, pressure-worked projectile points, was based on big- 
game hundngi the Palaeowestem, in which projectile points were generally less 
im|»nant and core tools, choppers, kedod scrapets and grinding-stones were 
typical, depended economically on food-gathering, and espcdaliy on the collection 
of vegetable foods. 

A third crtdiiioii, the Palaco-northera, spread over Alaska and Canada at a 
rather later date. 

The Sandia Culture 

The projectile heads lypilying this probably earliest of known Amcritan cultures 
are flaked on both sides and have a broad tang with a single shoulder. What 
appears to be the older form is somewhat rounded: leaf-shaped save for the shaping 
of the tang and shoulder; a better-worked and perhaps slightly later form is much 
narrows and more nearly parallel-sided, sometimes with a concave base. These 
flint points have been found in association with bone pobts very Rimihr tp them¬ 
selves m shape, and with beaked scrapers and a variety of utilized flakes, 

TIte ClosiSi Folsom arid other Fluted-Point Culturei 

These culturts arc all distinguished by varieties of a projectile head with a sbgle 
long flake removed on chher face to make central concave flutings or channels. 
These two flakes^ were removed after the pobt had been fully flaked over both 
faces. This technique is not known fhnn any other pan of the world. 

The Qovis pobt appears to be the most primitive form tj-pologically, and was 
probably also the oldest m dmc. These heads are laigcr than the bettct-fcnDwn 
Folsoms, and the fluiiog docs not extend far up them; they ba^-e the same hollow 
base, but there is no fine retouch aloog the edges. Govis pobts have often been 
found lying embedded among the remains of mammoth. They have also been 
found m association with tapering, cylindriral bone shafts with one end bevelled, 
possibly forcsbafts used with spear-throwers, or (more probably) themselves 
projccrilc points comparable to the earlier bone knee-pomts of the Old World 
Upper Palaeolithic, 

The most numerous, widespread and best-known of the fluted points are the 
Folsom, a name which was long applied to all fluted types. The typical form is 
leaf-shaped but with a deeply hoUowcd base givbg barbs, which, however, do 
not project ouiwar^ but conrinuc the line of the sides. The greatest width 
to be about two-thirds of the way towards the dp, vrith a slight taper towards the 
base. The edges show fine retouching, and the workmanship of the pressure 
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Baking is cicdlenL The$c points M roughly km a longer and a more stumpy 
version probably designed for diSerent of game. Also typical of the Fobora 

culture are two types of knifi^ one fluted like the poini but wi^ a blunt basoj the 
other made from the spall removed for the fluting. Fahcun points hasT also been 
found associated with many types of scraper, including nosed and keded, with 
spokc-shfl%^eSi drills or awh, sharp points probably used for engraving bone (not 
gravers in the Old World cares shaped into rough choppersj and hammer- 

stones> They also occur with bone awls, punches and points, and with perforated 
slivm of bone that may be either needles or pendant beads. 

HAnothcr group is disciiiguishcdj mainly on geographical grounds, as the Eastern 
Fluted points^ they have a general resemblance to the Qovis points, but a special 
Ohio \Tiriety has a constriction above the base giving the tangs a projecting car-Mke 
appearance, 

£cifw, Scotisbiuffi PImmHm and ather PaToIki-Flohd Pomts 

This group of point types, thought to be a little later than the fluted forms, 
were fonncrly loosely known as Yuroa points but axe now subdivided. All of 
djcm show fine pressure flaking making long paralld-sided flake scars. The Eden 
point is long, slender and ahnosi parallel-sided although with a sUght taper towards 
the point; there is a broad centrd tongue ^ the with shoulders too slight tn 
be called barbs; the flaking goes horizootaUy across the point up to a pronounced 
median ridges The Sconsbluff (w^idely distributed in North America) is ver>' 
similar escsept that the blade is wider, the median ridge less^ the shoulders more 
pronounced. The Eden and Scottsblu^ points were undoubtedly sometimes used 
by the same people and it has been recommended that the two should be combined 
a$ the Cody CompleiL The Plainview point has no shoulders but is parallel-sided 
often with a slighdy boUowod base; the outline is rdarivdy miher more squat than 
the previous varieties. They baiii'e been found associated with various strapers 
and blades which were probably used as kmves. Other forms identified, but with 
no kind of cultural connotation, are the Brown*s Valley poiiiT, a broad thin leaf^ 
shaped variety with flat or slightly hollow base; the pai^d ripple flakirag runs 
obliquely instead of horizontally across the blade. Points with this oblique flakmg 
(usually running downwards from lefi to right) can be seen as forming a sub¬ 
group vrithin the parallel-flaked point family, bur they have nor as yet been assigned 
any general name. The San Jon point is like a thicker flat-based Plainriew' pomr. 
Some of these ripple-flaked types must have persisted into late post-glada] tim«. 


7. THE MESOLITHIC CULTURES OP EUROPE AND WESTERN ASIA 

The jItj/iot Cuiiure 

Some gravers and scrapers on blades survived kom the Magdalcnian ancestry 
of this culture, but generkly it consists of ^ear numbers of micToliihs, including 
geometric forms made by the noiched or imero-burin rcdmique. Small round 
thumb-scrapers Rre also frequent The most typical ingredieur of the culrure (other 
than the painted pebbles, p. 193) is a harpocn-head usually made in red-deer 
^tlcx. Ir is 0 voy poorly made aflitif when compared with the Magdalcnian fore¬ 
runner, flattish in section with barbs roughly nicked mii on one or both sides. 
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The anachment was somnurtes by t projccdaa at the base^ more typically by 
mcBQS of a bole cut ibrough the shaft. It has been suggicsled that in the latest fonn 
the harpoon was made thiimet and the perforation higher (about half-way up the 
shaft) in order that the head should ‘toggle’ or twist round sideways in the wound, 
so securing it more fitmly than any barbs could do. 

The Sauvetenian CultUTi 

This culturCj^ fotmerly known as the Lower Tardenotsian, represents the last 
<rf the dying Upper Palaeolithic way of life in post-glacial Europe. At a 
number of French sites it is found stratified between the AzULan and the true 
Tardenoisian, but it was not itself derived from the Azilian. Rather it iras a parallel 
devdo^ent from Upper Palaeolithic traditioas. While scrapeta and a few gravers 
maintained these iraditioiis, micsolithic tools dominated and the micro-buiin 
method of m^ufacture was employed (p. 154), While tiny blades were used by 
the Sauveterrians, the little pointed flake was the most typical blank from which 
these deft craftsmen worked up ihdr finished mlccoliths. Among these, while 
elongated triangles, somcdines minute in size, and nanow steeply battered points, 
were made, penkmle, crescent and lanceolate shapes were usually cumed out in 
the greatest numbers, Awhile best known from France and Britain, the Sanveterrian 
also extend^ farther north and east In some regions it lingered on to the end 
of Mesohthic times. 

The Tardenoisian Culture 

„ The French Tardenoisian, which seems to be centred on the tcgba of the 
lie dc France^ can be taken as representative of a number of related cnltUKS 
flourishing in Atlantic times from the Iberian peninsula and the south of France 
to the Low Countries, Germany, Poland and south Russia, and given unity under 
the title of the blade and trapeze cultum. They include miciolitbs, parricularly 
broad-based points, and the micro-burin technique was used as in the Sauve- 
tCTrian. Most characicristie, however, were various trapeze forms, some presum¬ 
ably used as anow-hcads, made across the breadth of broad flint blades (Fig. 13). 
Characteristic of the TardenoisLan in particular was a trapeze in which one of the 
angles was a right angle. It is not known whether the blade and trapeze cultures 
grew up in Europe, perhaps as a result of Neolithic iTifiniT i n^ on Meso¬ 

lithic traditions, or whether they represent migratory movcmcnlB. If the ti f tT' T , 
there may have been two main streams, one westward from south Russia, one 
northward from the Mediterranean. It is possible that ihdr creators, though still 
largely following the Mesolithic hunting and food-gathering way of life, bad 
already bcxninc herders. 

The Ahrendn^, RernoTichampSt Swukrian wid other Taftged-Pmnt Culturet of the 
North European Plain'i ^ 

These cultures deriving from the Hamburgian and other final Palaeolithic 
snimss in nonhem Europe aU posstss a doscly similar range of implemems only 
to be disimgiushcd by minute difference of manufacture, parricularly in die shaping 
of the tangs of the characteristic points. Gravers and round end-scrapers continue 
from the Flalacotiihic^ other implements are microlithic but do not show the 
perfect geometric forms typical of the Tardenoisian and were not hy 
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roicpo-burin ledmique. The ranged pomt^ generalJ^ have one oblique side blunted 
by Sleep retaudi and the tangs formed by reiouching the Sake suifaoe; 
somethnes, however, the rctoudiing is on the upper surface also. The Ahrensburg 
is disditguishcd by little points with hollow basc>'^ and the Remouchamps by the 
inclusion of triangles. Bone and antler implemeDts app<^ to be limited to simple 
points. The Komsa and Fosna cultures represent the spread of the tanged-pomt 
tradition down the coast of Norway (p. The flint tools repeat the types 
already described, but as these cultures survived latCj they include the 
cutting core asc borrowed from the Maglemosians.^s 

Jh£ Lyn^by Culture 

This culture of northern Germany and Poland, Denmark and south Sweden is 
known only from heavy reindeer antler adzes and hafts. In each the base 
of the antler is used, the massive brow dne bemg cut obliquely paraiiel with the 
handle for the ascj obliquely at right angles 10 the handle for the adze,, and straight 
across for the haft. The edges of the cutting-tools have been ground on stone, 
W'hile for the haft the tine is hollowed out—but w'hat was haftod is unknown. It 
is believed that the Lyngby people also used rather large, coarse versions of the 
tanged point of ihe preceding period (Ahrensburg, etc,). The Lyngby a;tc is the 
oldest true handled axe in northern Europe. 

The and Kunda CulturES 

These cultures stretdiing across northem Europe from Britain to the cast Baltic 
countries show an equipment specially designed for tree-feUing and caipencry 
on the one hand and fishin g and fowling as well as hundug on the other. Working 
in bone and antler was highly developed, coming second only to the Magdalcnian 
in skill and variety. Sevoral types of graver and rounded scrapers still persist from 
the Upper Palaeolithic repertory, but their numbers arc not very great as microHths 
predominate. The most highly evolved and mmute forms of the Late Tardcuoisiau 
are normally absent, and link blades blunted obliquely or down the whole of 
one side are the commonest types. The micro-burin technique was employed 
but perhaps not very extensively. Local variatioas are noticeable within the 
Alaglemosian micmliilijc equipment, most conspicuously in the more evolved 
and precise forms, meJudmg many triangles, found in Zealand The composite 
hafdng of blunted nucioltihs in wood is proved by the occtirrextce of two dose 
together in the breastbone of an aurochs at Vig, Zealand. The micro-blades found 
in sloncd bone handles show no retouch, perhaps because the bone could resist 
a sharp edge as wood could noL 

The important innov'atioa among the ftmt implements in both these cultures 
IS the heavy axes, adzes and picks made on cores. M of these are sharpened (and 
wero resharpened) by means of the intersecting trmchst flakes (p^ 134). Some of 
the more r^-Hke forms may ha^'e served as chisels. There begin to appear in 
the Maglemosc culture a few examples of the grand tranchet or Eakc axe dbarac- 
tmstic of the suoceoding HrteboUe culture. 

The introduction of implements pecked out of hud, igneous rocks and groimd 
down for poInB and cumug-edges is an important innovation in the Maglemose 
culture^ whether it began without outside influence cannot be quite certaiiu but 
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It BTOTis likely that this kind of stone-work dcvirlopcd out of grinding and pohshing 
bone and antler — a$ in the Lyngby axes. They include oval pcbble-ases with 
gtotind edges^ and pebble haimner-siODCS with pecked finger-grips, round mace- 
heads perforated by drilling firom both «idcs fprobably with a stick and grit)i and, 
by far the most daboratt foTm, a kind of perforated piefc^ sometimes with pro¬ 
jections on either $ido of the shaft hole. These advanced forms may have outlasted 
the Maglemosc period. 

Wooden tools and weapons include fin>-lmrdcned points probably used as pikes; 
tbrowing-stidcs made at the junction of branch and trunk; ^sleeves* for the 
reception of axes and adzes; paddJe-niddcrs of wdllow (the earliest examples known 
in the world); arrow-shafts and the fine elm bows with thickened handgrip and 
fiatieqed staves known only from the Holmegaard bog in Denmark- Fire scejns 
often to have been used to help out flint tools in Maglonose carpeniiy. 

The range of tools made in bone and antler is very great, and most typical and 
important among them is a series of bone pomts, some barbed, some with 
fiints. The range is too great for description, in the majority of carved specimeDS 
the barbs occur on one side only. The flints set in grooves, on the other band, 
are invariably double-sided^ the bone tapering to a sharp point above them; 
the flints are sometimes set to project slightly like rather small barbs, but are 
somedmes almost parallel with the shaft and continuous as though their prime 
purpose was to cut* Of the various barbed bone points, a few with Luge barbs 
and a perforadon wm probably mie baipoons, but most of them w'cie fish-spears, 
or leisters, and fowling weapons. For both these purposes one, two or mote points 
flip to as many as eight) would have been mounted together on a wooden haft. 
Both in the Maglemose and Kunda areas such points have been found in pike 
skeletons, and k is likely that spearing these great fish whs one of their principal 
uses. A rare type of Alaglcmoskn arrow wiih oonieal head, to judge from iiecent 
north Ru s s i a n analogy, was probably used m shoot fur-bearing animals with 
minimum damage to the pelts^ 

Other bone tools wore arts and adzes with and witbout haft holes, sleeves for 
hafting flint axes, awls for leather-work, a kind of broad needle probably used for 
netting^ and fish-hooks — seemingly a Maglcmosian invention, in which the curved 
base appears gerterafly 10 have been opened by boring and not cutting. A type of 
pointed tool made of dk bone which occurs in the Kunda culture in the east 
Baltic region has been confidently identified as an ice-pick. 

When it is remembered that the MsgLemosians and Kunda people also had 
devised good fish-nets and fish-traps, and the Kunda people alw the sledge:, it 
becomes apparent that although they failed to go b^ond hunting and food- 
gathering, the extreme skill and thoroughness with which they exploited thdr 
diMctilt en%’ironmenr was worthy of the successors of the gifted Upper Palaeobthic 
sctdetics. 


Tki Ct4ltur£ 

The ctjuipmeni of this Danish and north German culture reveals it as a mote 
or less direct descendant of ihe Maglcmose, but with considciablc changes of 
OTphasis. The existence of pottery in the kiccheo middens fp. 161) seems to 
indicate an outside influence not visible in the tools and weapons. 
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Thi: Eiteboiit people made core ases and adzesj but their mimber dropped 
sharply in relariou m the grtsid ^e which was made on a stout flakc^ 

Similarly, although there may be said to be a micTDliLtLijc element in the Ertebolle 
culture, it is almost exclusively represented by trapezes, Indtiding many long 
narrow varieties, all of which were hafied as arrows with a cutdng-cdge instead 
of a point. In Egypt this form was used cxdLisivcly for fowling, and this may well 
have been true al^ among this northern people. It is a curious fact that in its 
inclusion of a large number of different types of ^aver and of convex^ straight 
and concave setapers on the ends of blades (sometimes up to sbt inches long) the 
ErteboUe culrurc is nearer to the Upper Pala^Mlithic tradition than is the inter* 
vening Magtemose. Pecked aird ground stone tnaccs continue to be made with 
hour-glass perfomions, but new types of stone implements are the roiind-butted 
aace sometimes with a gouge-like (Wabenbeil), and a type (the Limhamm 
axe) which, as one face is much fuller ihisn the otbex, must presumably ha^'^e been 
halted as an adze. Among bone tools points are very rare, while a linlc comb 
has been invented. Perforated antler axes for a wt>odm haft are very common^ 
whereas adzes are few* A new type of antJer axc uses a tine for the perforation* 
thus securing a kind of socket Or collar for the haft. 


The Asturtan and Lamian Cultures 

The Asturian cuknre, belonging to poor strand-loopeis on the north coasts of 
Spain and Fortugalj mdndes in its piled shell middens rough pebble-axes and 
quartdte scrapers but is typified by the Asturian pidt, a large pcbblc^tool irimmed 
to a pome at one end and doubtless used to detach the limpets that formed a main 
it<mi of dic^^J 

The Lamian of the north-c^ coasts of Ireland has sometimes been Imkcd with 
the Asturian but with liitle reason^ This Irish culture shows an clement of the 
northern forest culture (presumably Maglemosian) impinging on an earlier 
Mesolithic traditioiu It h rqprescntcd by coarse core axes and by the Lame pick, 
a thick curved tool with a deep ked along the upper surface. 


The Naiufion Culture 

This culture centred on Palestine and extending abo into Syria and 

l^banon has been several time^ quoted for the transidomil pcKidDn between a 
hunting and agnculrural economy revealed in its material cquipmeiit. The Natufian 
ts a true microlithic ctilmre; microlithic forms comprise many backed blades with 
square or slightly oblique endst triangles, a few trapezes, and most characteristic 
of all, crcsceuts (or lunatcs) that were probably used for tipping reed arrows 
Larger implements include tanged arrow-heads^ several types of graver, scraper? 
on the ends of blades and picks that may have served for turning the soil. The 
famous sickles are straight with handles sometimes omamented with aninml 
carvings, the blade formed by backed micmliths sec in a groove in the bone. 
Many bbdes show the siliceous gloss along the edge said to come only with cutting 
straw. Cylindrical pestles are pecked from bard it>cks, the handles slightly orna¬ 
mented; cup-like stone mortars have been greatly dra:pcned by wear, presumably 
grain-grinding, and in one instance the bottom has brai worn right through. 
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S. MESOLITHIC CULTURES OF CENTRAL AND EASTERN ASIA 

There is no doubt tbAt peoples with true Mesolithic quiturcs had penetrated far 
into souih-westcni and central Asia in post-gladal tiin«^ but disoovei^' is sdll ia 
so early a sta^e that cultures cannot be properly defined. Sites in eastern Iraq 
(Zarzi and Pclgawra) seem to show a very late, perhaps Gravettian, type of Upper 
Palaeolithic culture verging towards the Mesolithic with micmiiths and the micro- 
burin lechnique^ while Karim-Shahjr^ a fidly Mesohdiic site^ show's less piedse 
and well-made forms among its mlcroliths. lliis site has been compared with two 
caves and Belt) in the foothills of the Elburz moimtuins in north central 

Iran. At the Bell cavcj however, as wdl ^ bached blades and other rather id- 
defined t^Tpes comparabk w'iih Karim-Shahir, there are ciesccnts and rough 
geomctritil tmeroliths—triangles and trapezes. Moving northward fix>m Iran into 
western Turkmenia there is scattered evidence for Mesolithic settlement. The 
most certain comes from the <^ve of the Dam-Dam-Cheshmc where there was 
a Mesolithic borbioa w 4 th large crescents mailing those from the Bdi tave, as 
well as small pointed blades with steep retouch^ miniamre disk scrapers and conical 
microlithic cons used as scrapm. There are no true geometric fortns here, and 
the link with Iran seems at present to be a wtah one. Farther east in Uzbefdstan 
there are many surface sites of uncertain age, but the cave of Katta-Kurgan has 
a pre-pottcry level that seems more certainly to be Mesolithic. There is little 
doubt that, as would be expected, Mt^olithk culture sunived iu this central Asian 
region well after the Neolithic phase bad begun in Iran and other regions to the 
south-west. 

In India, Mesolithic culmres are equally il-defincd, and judgement is further 
confused by the fact that the manufactuit; of microlidiic flint tools undoubtedly 
condnued not njcrely into the Neolithic Age but wcB on bto historical times* 
At Khandivli just north of Bombay, one of the very few sites to have yielded 
an Upper Palaeolithic culnire^ this bLade-and-burb culture seems to have 
dev^doped into an overlying Mesolithic with mkroliduc blades, points^ crescents, 
awls and fiuted cores* The same range is represented at two ne^by sites at 
Mm^e and Manori Point. Microlithic cultures recognized in the Gujrai r^on 
of Bombay State have not been dared, but at Langhnaj a microlithic mdustry 
includmg limatcs seems to be definitely *pre-pottcry" and probably a true Meso¬ 
lithic industry, Dentaliinn sbdJs and a series of trouched doMdiocepImlic skderons 
appeared to be contemporary wiih the microllths. Together these sites suggest 
that more research would cstablisb a deaf-<rut Mesolithic culture in western India, 
In the east ihere is evident for a samJar post-gkdal redutrion of a blade culmre 
lo a mJciolithic one b the Krishna and Godavari valleys. Here the miatiliihs 
bclnde backed blades, erescents* mangle and fluted cores. Farther south b the 
TmnevcUy district of Madras microfiths were found in fossil sand-dunes, but their 
age is uncertam^ and this is true also of many sii^ b central India. Aiention 
should be made of a non-nucrolitbic culture identified at Sukkur and Rohri b 
Sind, which includes many flakes, tools described as "hand^ases' and long blades 
and fluted cotes. This culture may date m dme from the late Mesolithic and has 
been thought to be the source of the ribbonrflake blades of the Indus dvilizariom 

In the far east of Asia, it seems chat both m the Yenisd-Baikal rt^ons of 
Siberia end in the Qrdos region of northern China the curious blend of Upper 
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Palaeolithic bbde tradidoD with che far older chopper-chopping-tool mhcritaocc 
ccntbiijed through ihc posi-glacial miPeniuaj possibly even into Atlantic times. 
No microliihic cultures have been identified there. Great mimbers of surface sites 
have been found Throughout Inner and Outer Mot^olia showing a mkiuie of 
Neolithic with microliihic forms of tooL The great bulic of material is undoubtedly 
of the later age^ but it is probably right lo recognize a MesoMihic sub-stiHtum 
perhaps dadng back to the siKth n^lcnniuni bg. The one stratified sire in which 
a pure Mcsolitliic stratum was present was at Shaba-*ralch-usu^ Outff Mongoliat 
while there is a comparable culture without the usual admixture of axes^ arroW"" 
heads and other Neolithic forms at lldicngung^ Inner Mougolia. The microliihs 
are very neatly made on narrow blades struck from little fiuted coies^ Awls^ 
perforators of ail kinds and small end-scrapcis are fret^uent types and geometric 
varieties are lacking. 

A microlithic industry that may be dassffied as Alesoliihic has been fo^d 
among the sand-^uncs of the Lo river, iu the province of Shensi. The nucroliihs 
include points, triangles^ round scrapers and fluted cores. 


9. THE MiSOLITHlC CULTURES OF AFRICA 

It has already been stated chat the latest phases of both the C^psian and Sebilian 
date from post'^gladal Mesolithic times. The Upper Sebilian of Egypt has much 
in CDinmon with the Paiestmian early Nniufian^ even while keeping small forms 
of che LevaJlois flake and tortoisc-core os a mark of its descent from this culture 
Gradually Mesolithic cultures supplanted die belated descendants of ihe Achciibaii 
and Lev^ois tradidon throughout east, central and South Afiico^ In South Africa 
these so-callcd L.atc Stone Age cultures began about six or seven thousand yean 
ago and lasted until rcceut times. 

Tke Magosian Cl^/^Hr3^ 

In east. South and central Africa varianons of this culture are the first to include 
true microlithsj even while keeping many forms from the carher Middle Stone Age 
cultures. In Kenya the latest Magosian sites have pottery, sufficient proof of its 
late survivaL 

The V^ilton Cuttvre 

This b E true microlithic culture of the African l^te Stone Agej probably it 
began about 4000 BC and thus overlapped in time with the end of the European 
Mesolithic Age. As has been explained, it was still m being wh& Europeans 
reached South Africa. It is ubiquitous from Kenya to the Cape, and is remarkably 
uniform^ showing regtonal variarion than the Alagosian. In the Wilton culture 
the old prepared core technique, srill lingering in the Magosian, was dJsc^ded 
at last and the typical miemliths were made in the true traditioii of miruaturc 
blades and fluted cores. They Include cresemts and other geometric forms and 
numbers of small double-ended and thumb-nail scrapers. What has been distin^ 
gubhed as the Wilton of cost Africa still includes a small, degenerate form of 
Stillbay point. Ponciy may have inebed decoration with chevrons and other 
geometric designs. 
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The Elemmteitan Culture 

nm 18 a microlidiic nJturci descended from the Kenya Capsian, prevalent 
in east Africa in very late Mesolithic dines* Microlidis include crescents and other 
backed bladdcts and other characteristic tools are double-edged blades with the 
bulb trinuijed away and probably hafted as knives; end-scrapers, a few gravers 
and bone awrls. The pottery has incised decoradm and both round and flat bases 
occur. 

The Smithfield Culture 

This is 3 non-microlithic culture roughly oontemporacy with the Wiliou and 
lasting equally late. Its characteristic tool is the end-scraper. 

Tht Late Slone Age Cidtures of Central Africa 

The Magosian gave way to three Laic Stone Age cultures in ceoti^ Africa: 
the mJcrolithic Wilton in more open parkland and scrub, the Smithfleld in the 
dry valley of the Middle Limpopo, and the Nachikufan of forest country. This 
forest culture seems to have begun by 4(»oac and lasted until two or three centuries 
ago. Microlitbs include the transverse edge arrow-head. Later a tree-feUing and 
wood-working equipment of ground and polished ams and adzes was adopted. 

10, POST-PLEISTOCEttfi COLTUAES IN AMERICA 

There is perhaps insu^em justification for a division between late glacial and 
post-gladal (icnns which of course include the coitcspooding pJuvials) cultures 
in America, as they show no such sharp distinction as that which sepsiatcs the 
Upj^ Palaeolithic and Mesolithic cultures of the Old World. Although chronology 
is ^ very unsteady, there is every reason (0 suppose that many of the projectile 
pobt culruics already described continued well into post-glacial rimes. Others 
to have devdoped at this time; one, the Gypsum point, represented in the 
famous Gypsum Cave, Nevada, w-ith its wdl-presmod fcmabs of giant sloth and 
camel, js a long, slender diamond form. This occupation probably fhim about 
8000 BC and is possibly related to the Pinto point culture^ distinguished by 
peculiar fish-shaped pobts with two pairs of tangs. At about this same timci 
oorrespondmg wi^ the begbning of the Maglonosc culture b Europe, hunters 
were first occupying the VentanB Cave, Arizona, usmg points very much like the 
Folsom but unfluted, together with choppers, gravers and setapers. They hunted 
hors^ ground-sloth, tapir, jaguar and wolfi 

VtMc the various hunting groups pursued such game as this with their dis- 
tinedve types of projectile points, three cultures call for spedal HimTirnytn 

The Cape DctA^h Cirfrjrre 

This important site on the north Berbg Sea coast rqjrescnts a culture combs 
closer than any other to Old World Mesolithic tradition, and in particiihi 
to the MesoUthic of SibcM, The equipment contabs an dement seeming to look 
back to the Upper Palaeolithic, with gravers, kedod scrapers, end-of-blade scrapers 
and blade knives; it also indudes mic micreliths with micro-blades struck from 
tittle fluted cores and probably set in grooved bone or antler points Many of rhrs r 
lirtle tools are eaquisitdy worked wdth oblique ripple flaking. The Denbigh has 
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many fcatimcrs m common with ^ly Eakima cultures^ and ii scam icascnably 
ccrtaki that dus and idatsd MeK>ljthic ailoim$ widespread in Aictic icgiom ftom 
Alaska to Greenland provided the basis for the cultui^ tradkion of the Esldmn* 

Th Cochue Cult tire 

This culture, known irom the south-west of the United Siatcs and northern 
MciicOj is contemporary with the later point cultures, probably starting a lirdc 
before 8000 bc;, but is essentially based on a food-g^ithcring economy dependent 
on wild seeds* nuts and roots. Some hunting was certainly always carried on, 
possibly with wt>odeii lances as no stone points are found among the implemenis 
—but the great number of thin, flat, miUing stones and small manOf are enough 
to show that Tegetable foods were of dominating importance. Other impletncrns 
found in the earlier Cochise culture (the tradition last^ until our eraj arc scrapers* 
knives and aitcs made by percussion and not pressure flakmg. 

TJse Ctsalco Culture 

This culture from the Valley of Alcxico sterns to be related to the moie northerly 
Cochise although later in date. The implements arc made of basalt and include 
choppers, scrapers, gravers and a few points. Milling-stones again suggest some 
dependence on vegetable foodSi 

An earlier tradition with pressure fiaking preceded the Chaleo in the Valley 
of Mexico, but it is at present too IMe known to be gi ven dehnidon as a culture. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER VI 

1. Profea^r A. C. Blaac points out that there are nevertheless exception] to this ndci h^i 
for example. In Italy, where tbe dime country skuig the Tji^horuanand IcFOian Beaboards 
was muidi frequented by Mou?tcriHii hunten^ for this leuoa many sites In the open 
air BTC to be foimd in il^ arei. Also the weU^kuewn Mntuierian uies at Slaccopflxiore, 
Tore in Pictia end Monte Amiata ere open^w itadons. See A. C. Bknea TWe m 
Saavpasm-ej Afenrc CiVw. 

On the position of the Mouiterian culture In the Plciscocene sei^acnce of the Rome 
areai Q. H. R. t. Koenigswaldi ccLj Huadtri Jsikrt Nimdfrrkaler (Colosne* Graz, 195^)1 
pp. 167-74; A Cl. BlimC E. Tongior^i ‘Studio dei ^rimmd qimiernari del Mome 
Amiata', Societi Toseana di Sden^ NamialD, ilrii, XLVl (193^)- 

2. Piofcssor G- D, CEark stiee«ta thiE there i« an BlEerruiiivc exphwtlon in that the 
clay niodcli miy well have been in the nature of ^doodles'—shaped in idle mxunenti 
from Lumps of soft cUy and droppi^ ct {hrown iiiiQ the hie. In ether vrords tc could 
be ihAt the hrisg of tbw ntodefr wu merely inddcntiil And not by design, Tbe hrciide 
would liter all be the mfnt libdy plscc where such activitieii would be canied on. 

3. P. Simonscn [*Nye fimd fra Htmaaerlandi EitcbulJc Kultuf^j AaHttger far Narrdiik 
Oldfy^TKUghed eg Hitiotie (1951)1 ppi 199-^^J* bas detoibed boma cut into tbe slope 
above the midden at Erfeballe uj^ and afro at a site on the cqaaial slope at Vesge on 
a naiTow inlet of the Limcfiordi N. Jutiand, 

4* Professor L. Fencot CFarcfr mtmMnti tlmt the wtU-keowti scene of the honcy-gathcreri 
in ihe Cuen de la Arafra nevr Blcorp {Valenda pmvj can also be inEceprefed 
diflcrcstlyfirstly, Ehe fibres appear to rcprcSienE not women but two men (the bosket 
suried in front ^ the lower figure iliouM not be <niifritol with breasts)! sccoodlyi 
the two honey-githenrs w™ to be climbinf up, not down, to the neat of the wild beea. 
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See E. HemindGZ-F^chccQt jwrfiwoj prakutjricm de far amm d£ ia AtsAo 
i,Viit£ncia\ (Madrid* 1924), PP* 8B-93. 

5- Ptolessor F, S+ Bodcnhcimer bmctu thirt the Cfm£r mniris O'ptimai of ihe Natufliiia hits 
been ciTQncoysly ideii[i£cd aa a md is certainly mil of ^ackiJ-lUce anccstty’. 

Seep. 32, oqtcL 

6. Pctifcasor J, G. D. Cliirk pcinta out tMi multiple settke^ of small, somedme^ minyte 
iiiiiis were hnj^y a MssoEilijc invmdou: microlliiis (and indeed the uutdi [ecJuiique 
i^uJtin^ in 'micro-buiiBs') were Already a fcacure of Upper Paiaeulithic etiliurcs in the 
western MedficTTancaiL 

7. PtoTcssor J. G. D. Clarh adirms that the Natufia^ns {and the FajTumsJ did not use 
sickles, but TOping knives. The idea cf cutting slots in fiandlei (whether of bone or 
wood) was certainly known to the Mesolithic Mjiglirmosiiiiu of nocih Europe* who 
employed it especially for a type cif weapon-head (H>tal|ed bmi-airows), 

0. In the eldest American EsMeod culnircs this Msollthie ttuditkni of betting flint blades 
in the edges of projectiles is letsinctL See K. fl. Osllma. ^Eskimo Archaeology and its 
Bearing op tbe Problem of Map's Antiquity in America** Amciiaiii PhiJosophicaJ 
Society^ Proifti^nSi, Sfl, No. 5 (>943)^ PP- 220^355 'Origm and Antiquity of the 
Eskimo^ Smithspnlan Inatitutloni Rtport far jpjt?* pp. 423-675 'RadiocaTbtJtt 

Dating in the Ancue', ^iroTicnf? XVIII, 3 (t^jsL pp. 197^203, 

9. Professor L. Ptrioot Garda itmarks that although the majority of scholm nowadayi 
hold the view that the micro-burin is a wiastc product fanned when mlcmlizhs with 
gMmetfic: fonns arc manufumired from blades, there are stiD some authors who nefeon 
with the posiiblliiy of mkro-burins with the function of loqh. In Support of this opimoti 
they point tot the appearance of mimo-burins without triangles and tmpescs in Upper 
Faliicolithic and I^eoLtbic indtisorics; the oociUTcnec of 'mam^micro-hurtfii" ahowing 
that it is not esdurivciy a question of a microlithio technique; and the producam of 
num^urins from the bulbous part or from very narrow blades, rendering impoHiblc 
a sunultarbeous devdoptnent ol rnicrohths in which geometric forms are evident, etc. 
Sec C Bairiirc, Let Cirihjoriom Tard^noitiennes ew Eur^ occidenmk (Bordc^ua* 195$}^ 

pp. 73™®2. 

10. Professor J* G. D. Oark points out that some prehistortans at Jeait have been impresred 
by wtain Australian haftings and the recovery of early wooden ohjects from South 
Africa suggests that evidence may yet be forthcoqxiing. 

IE. A funher inteipieiAiion of the dr which is of Importance far 

ih^ itructuM of die European Upper Paleolithic, has been girca by H. Kirclmer 
l^Etn arcfaacologucher Bcitmg zni Urgesehichte dcs Shainamioius\ Anihrapas^ 47 
PP- 244-i^J: he regards the branches of anilefs with one or more perforations 
as drumsticks and correlaies them with Shamanistic taremonici. See aiw k. T. Nair, 
^flflrenzcrcmonien und Schamaoiiunus in dcr AkcrciL Steinreit Emropas^ Sa^aulum X 1 
ii9S9}.pp-m-n- ' 

12. Professor J. G. p. Clark comments that the Hamburg culture is only from a chitmo- 
logicai ^int of viewa couaieipait of an early stage of the Late Magdalcnian. It belbngi 
ID a quite distinct cultumt traditioD with rourocs in east cenita] Europe and possibly 
cvoi m Hnith Russia. S« K. J. Narr, •Fannoogruppen und Kulturkrebe im curopftJschen 
Pidaeplithikum * 34, Btrickt der P^mis^h-Germ&mcfuH K^rntmisiim (1951-^3), pp. 1-40. 

13. Professor L G- D. Clark points out that since the dividing-line between the Upper 
Palaeolithic and the McwlitMc in temperate Europe has. In the light of dhnatic- 
geological and cultural data, generally been set at 8000 bc CYounger DryasTreborai 
dividing-Unc), the Ahremhurgian, Rcmoudumpi and Swidcrian culnirei areViowadavs 
aicrib^ by most art^n to the Upper PalacuhtMe, and not, as was previousiy the 
CKSCj m port to the Mesolithk. For seen chxonologicaliy they do not yci bdi;mg to the 
Preboreal* and do not display any of the cultural features ehamcterisTic of the Meso- 
htba See A. Rore, Ueber die Kulntrentwicklung dcs cndglarialea Jungpalacdtithjfcunrt 
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in NocdwcstciOTpa’, Fisachrtft G. SfJttsantcs (Ncuicftwer, 1951)* PP- 4^8 ; |. G. D. 
ClaHCj 'Tht Earliest ScttlcanEm of the W«l Balric Area in ihc Light offecent Rswch', 
Prehistoric Society* Prxi*dmfit XVI pp. 87-100* 

14, According w A- Rtat (Dw a!i-vnd Pumie ven SltSm^j i^ouinEnsterj 

Holstein^ iM3)i the Ahrenaburgiiwi culnire ii dtawiefiMd in particular bff tailed 
points. In comran to the somewhat older and Jundred Hamburg ciilmre there Is a 
complete absence of *adiilten* and ihoiildered pfnnu« 
tj, Profoaor J, Gp D. Ciarfc TcCaUs that thw 'odniirea' have been treated more recemly 
by E. Fioundt ('KoTOsa-Ftnna-SandwiiaV Acta ArJm&ikika^ XIX (i94^)» pp. I-68 Jp 
T hey reprcjcni a coastal spread fircrai the westem Baltic area to northem Norway and 
wore doumhi^ at the time of the Eneballe culture. Howmr* Fcuundt probably 
uiinimlEcs the aniiqnity of the brsc tprcacL An lumfuing possibiil^ is that the Foma- 
Kbmsa culture represema an early coastal adbip^tion;» traces of which are submerged 
in the western Raing region- This In turn supports the iden thflt the western ^tic 
ooflstsJ culture stemnied :^in the Ahrensburgian — the source of the 'tanged points 
which in turn developed into the rhombk arrows of the Corstesmlnde culture. 

16. In oDoaectioD tnennon muft be made of the Prolt^Magleniosiani, reptesenied by 
ludi sites as Kkweriund and Star Garr. It dales from the rrcboicaL See J. G. D. Clarfct 
Ex£.avatiw at Star Cmr (Cambridge^ 1954)- 

17. It has been suggened by ProfcHor L- Pericot Gaida that the Asturian in the north-west 
of the Iberian peninsob is much older than had previouily been assumed. See Jordi 
Coid^ PrAmtma dt ta rtgi&n canKibrica (Oviedo, 1957 )p It stupid alio be mentioned 
that sidrultaneously there sccmi to have eseiiled a siiriinBr culture in nflrtb-csitcrp Spain. 
S« M. F^ilkrb y L. Pericot, 'Us jadmenis uturism del Montgri% lasimir d'Eitudit 
Caiilioi, .dnuoiTj VII (Barcekma, rgal-lA), p. * 7 ^ 
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ART AND RELIGION 


HE flowering of the visual arts among the Palaeolithic hunting peoples 
of Europe has a high claim to be reco^iizod as the mmi improbable 
rtent m human history. After a million years during which development, 
m so & as we can observe it, was so slow that hundreds of generations 
mght hve and die without making the smallest change in their culmrCi men 
beg^ to create works of art which can rival anything that has been achieved 
m the last ten thousand years. This earliest painting and sculpture 
the truth that cssentiaUy there is no progress in art. The the mng^ of 
f^cncc n exposes, become more subtle and varied, its associations 
richer, but m so far as art is the direa expression of intense imaginative 
CE^cuc^ It does not progress. The genius of different peoples, different 
c^tures, flowTO and fades; no just Judge can say that the latest shows any 
^van« tm ^e earUcsL But that true imaginative expression (as distinct 
tom decoranon) should have appeared so soon, that truly is astonishme. 
So astonishing that we have to try to forgive those savants who for ^ 
i^y yeara nrfiised to recognixe the authenticity of the Altamira paintings, 
alJowMg their discoverer to die under suspicion of haiing faked them 
It is impossible for us to know what efforts towards this kind of exoresion 
Md preceded the cave art of Europe.' It looks as though the mecLrAiupi 
brought back quartz crystals m thdr caves at Choukouticn for the sake of 
fom sparkle, and it may wdl be that early men commonly took flowers, 
tcathers, bnght stonnss and other things whose colours and shapes for some 
i^soD pl^ the ej e, and wore them in their hair or hung round their 
This kind of natural adomraenc is vridespread among modem primitive 
peoples and may well represent a very ancient impulse. It has already been 
arg^d that the form of the best Acheulian hand-axes is fine enouirh 
sufiiacntiy removed tom purely practical needs, to demonstrate the existence 
of an aesthetic sense iu thdr makers. This is true and would have further 
sigmficance if they were in fact sometimes used for svmbol or ceremony 
Yet although the creadoo of these perfea forms comes'much doser to true 
art than the mere collection of pretty natural objects, it cannot be said to 
have at^ed it. Something nearer to it may perhaps have emerged in 
forms that were not visual and leave uothing to remind us of h 

is <^tc possible that already before the Upper PalaeoUthic Age men were 
beguming to dance and perhaps to chant or sing. (We cannot allow our spedes 
to be outdistanced by the white-feced gibbon.) For this age itself dSe is 
evidence for ceremonial dancing, and as it has been aigucd that the men of 
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this Time were equipped wiih a fully otpressive language, there can be very 
little doubt that side by side with lie visual am there developed verbal art, 
largely poetic, probably including epic tales, ancestral pedigrees and the 
kind of poede lirany now often found accompanying totemisdc and orher 
riiuab among primitive peoples. But of all this, apart from a few scenes m 
the eastern Spanish rock paintings and the direct, strangely mooting, testimony 
of the marks of dancing feet on the day of ^vc floors, nothing survives. 
Palaeolithic paintings and engraving on the walls of caves and cave shelters 
is almost entiicly limited 10 western and soutb-wesrem Europe and to 
possible examples in a number of r^ons throughout Africa: round the 
Sahara, in east Africa, Southern Rhodesia and South Africa. Unfominatcly, 
evidence for the age of much African rock an is dubious or lacking; but it 
seems ihai although some examples date from late glacial times, much is 
later, and no African painting is as old as the earliest recoguixed in Europe. 
The distribution of the carved figurine, most of them Tenuses", is diftcrent, 
extending casrwards as far as Siberia with the Gravettian type of culture of 
which they generally form part. They do not occur in Africa. Of these httie 
carvings, some, such as the Venuscs of Lespuges, Willendorf and Brassem- 
pouy, are works of art ; others are hardly more than cult objects or fetishes^ 
It is impossible not to regard the French and Spanish regions as offering 
Palaeolithic ait par excell&ice. Here three principal centres can be disdn- 
guished. One is in south-west France, maMy in the departments of the 
Dordogne* Correze and Vienne* with a strong concentration in the ravine 
of the Vezire. The second is farther south, on the northern slopes of the 
Pyrenees, most sites falling within the Ari^e and Haute Garonne depart¬ 
ments west of Tamscan. The third, north Spanish, centre is in the Can¬ 
tabrian Mountains westwards from Bilbao, most of the caves lying to the 
north, between the watershed and the Biscay coast. In addition to these 
throe regions that between them include almost all the dnest cave art, there 
are caves with paintings or engravings in the provinces of Guadalajara and 
Madrid* at Par[^o on the east coast south of Valencia and in the extreme 
south round Mkaga* While these scattered Spanish sites bdong basically to 
the Franco-Cantabrian tradition, Parpalio and the southem group have 
certain affinities with a loosely defined Mediterranean province of PaJacoliihic 
art, w'hich comprises caves in the lower Rhone valley* on the Ligurian coast 
of Italy, central Italy* Apulia, and western SidJy with the adjoining islet 
of Lev'anzo, The art of this province has a high proportion of geometric and 
other non-reprcsentational ibnna. One fine engraving comes from Holland, 
and a remote northern outlier is a single poor speciinen of engraving on bone 
from Crcswdl Crags, Derbyshire, In the north of England. 

Along the eastern coast of Spain paintings occur, usually on more or less 
exposed rock surfaces, which bdong co a quite distinct artistic tradition. 
Although a few authorities sdll hold to the view that they were executed 
in Palaeolithic rimes, the balance of opinion is now heavily in ffivoui of 
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attributing them to the Mesolithic phase in Spain. Cne teliing piece of 
evidence in favour of this dadng is the faa that the Paiacolidiic art of Parpallo 
is quite uninfluenced by the style of the east Spanish paintings, although the 
cave lies in their midst (Fig. 2S). 

The an of the Franco-Cantabrian regions just defined is divided between 
painting, incising and relief carving on cave walls or detached blocks of stone, 
and objets (Tart, many of them carved W’eapons, found among other remains 
of occupation, usually at the cavC'moudi. For convenience, these two 
divisions are usually distinguished as cave and home arL 

Home art is necessarily almost limited to the plastic forms and engraving, 
but some examples of small paintings on stone have chanced to survive where 
many more must have perished. A very large number of stones painted with 
both animal and geometric morifs were found in the cave-dwelling of Parpallo, 
Spain, most of them in the Solutrean level. 

Some of the finest werk, most of it AiagdaJenlan, is found on implements, 
particularly on spear-throwers (Fig, 29). It consists of can'ing in high relief 
with the body of the animal most ingeniously adapted to the implementj 
animals treated in this way indude mammoth, reindeer, ibex and a few 
examples of birds. The perforated antler objects known as batons de cem- 
Ttumdement (Fig. 23) were also often embellished — ^thc flat surface oficring an 
excellent Add for engraving. Cylindrical bone rods deeply carved with gold 
scrolls and spinUs seem more certainly to be a true ceremonial biton or 
sceptre. Ornaments form another group within the range of home art, some of 
the most outstanding being little perforated cut-out profiles of animals’ heads 
that were probably worn as amulet pendants. The decorated lamps and paint 
containers and the fish palette form another small group. Many works of home 
an, howcN'cr, are found not on implements and other possessions, but on 
broken-off pieces of bonc^ ivory, antler and stone. As well as a tremendous 
range of engravings, these pieces include some fine carvings in the round, 
such as the horse from Lourdes and the really superb horse’s head from Mas 
d'Azil (Fig. 29). The Venus figurines are usually found in the ordinary litter 
of occupation, and therefore make an additional category within the home arL 

Tuining now to cave art, there are a few sites such as Cap Blanc, Angles- 
sur-rAnglin and Pair-uon-Pair where the art is found on the walls of an 
inhabited cave or rock shelter. But this is exceptional. A very large proportion 
of cave art is found in the inner recesses of the long, nanow and of^ 
water-coursed caverns characteristic of the limestone oountiy of south-west 
France and north-west Spain. Many &mous works of art are in situations 
which must always have been immensely difficult to reach, involving the 
negotiation of dac^gcious chasms, waterfalls and the narrowest fissures. When 
it is remembered that the artists had first to explore these perilous, ceric 
galleries, the haunt of the cave lion and huge cave bear, and then to set out 
to execute their works with no more light than was given by torches and fei 
or blubber-lamps, and probably no more sure means of rekindling it rhan 
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5 Palaeolithic Scuiptures 

(a) Clay bhort from Tm ttAudouhcri 

(b) Wild horje afid boar fr^ iht! frieze at Le Roc 



l/hA^r£> fienH Afarr/nj THdoimt 












FIG. 2 jl. East Spanish todt-shdler paind^. 
A: ritual scene, Cogul, ncfli Lerida (after Burkm); 
B: huntiag scene, Cueva de tos Caballos, sea 
Albocdcer^ CasteOdn (after J. G. D. dark). 
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RG. 29. Upper Palaeolithic carvings* A: rdndeer, ivory, Bruniqiid, 

0. i; B: hone head, tcindw^ antler, Alas d'AzU; C; bird on spear-tbroweT, 
remdeer antler, Mas d’ArU (restoration). 


a piece of flint and a lump of iron pyrites, it is obvious how they 

were to reproduce their animal images far into the depths of the earth 
They deliberately and strenuously sought save walls hi removed from the 
familiar outdoor world and the domestic life of the cave entry. 
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Manf of the most famous c&ves are occeptioiaally deep and tortuous. At 
Font de Gaume ttacre is a tunnel almost too narrow fbr a large man to squeeze 
tlirougb, and a crevice, difficult of access in itself, where an engraved Zion 
and painted rhinoceros are so high up and in so cramped a space that the 
artist must Iiave worlcied balancing on a compaoioa's shoulders. La Pasiega 
demands the negotiation of a chimney with an underground river hurUng 
itsdf bdow, followed by further long and dangerous winding, creeping and 
scaling before the great painted hall can be readied. Montespan must be 
approached by underground river, and it tahes three hours to struggle through 
to the chamber where the bear effigy with the fallen skull and spear holes 
stood j Tuc d’Audoubert must also be reached by water, after which nowadays 
visitors must climb by means of pegs and ladders and crawl through a low 
tunnd to gain the place where the famous day models of bull and cow bison 
•can against the rode wall surrounded by the prints of danri ng feet. Further 
proof of the desire to make these images far into the ground is provided by 
caves such 33 Niaus, where the artists have ignored a long cave passageway 
where the walls were well suited to painting or engraving, and started work 
only at a depth of dght hundred yards from the entry. 

MESOLITHIC AND ‘ARCTIC' ART 

The true, imagmativc art of the Upper Palaeolithic cultures can be said to 
have died with them. It may be that the tendency towards oonvendonaiization 
and the use of abstract or geometric designs apparent in the latest Mng da- 
leman art shows chat the great naturalistic tradition was already dying, Init 
certainly it was kUled at last by the spread of forests and the ending of the 
old way of bfe. The peoples who created the Maglemosc and Kunda forest 
cultures may have been in large part the descendants of the Palaeolithic 
hunters, but they had lost their ardsde genius. So for as is known, all they 
notify attempted was the dccoradon of rook and weapons with very 
undistinguished geometric patterns, Antler hafts and axes, bone net prickers 
and other everyday objects were ornamented with yigyag, chevron, triangle^ 
batched band, lozenge, checker and net patterns, or simple lines of dots. 
These might be incised, pricked or drilled—probably with the help of a bow- 
drill. Occasionally antlers were polished and ornamented in the same style 
as the implements; as tb^ seem to have had no practical use they may have 
served magical purpose. 

Many of these modft popular among the northern Mesolithic peoples are 
the same as those developed among the Magdalenians at the very end of 
Upper Palaeolithic times and are likely to be directly derived from them. 
The net and checker patterns which were new developments may well have 
been suggested by the roughly contemporary invendon of fish-nets (Fig. 30), 

In addition to the purely geometric patterns, both Maglemose and Kunda 
peoples estcepdonaily used motifs derived from human or animal forms. 




FJG. 30. Mesolithic an: engraving and sculpture. A; fiotr Langcland island, 
ii/tfi'; B: fiom Ostrol^, Poland, s/ja'i Ct from Resen Mom, Jinliind, 7 / 8 ' 
(after J. G. D. ClarkJ, 
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Somcdmcs these occm on perfoisted plaques and were probably worn as 
amulets. An animalj possibly a pig, roughly carved in the round fifoin a piece 
of amber and itself decorated with geometric patterns comes from Resen 
Mose in Jutland^ but even this degree of naturiism is rare. There are one 
or two instanccSi the best known from Ystad;^ Sweden, where fine engravings, 
seemingly mere doodles, depict fish and deer in a life-like manner re call i ng 
ihe Palaeolithic tradition. 

Of much greater artisdc merit is the Arctic art represented by rock 
engravings and occasional rock paintings in Scandinavia—most of it found 
near the sea or by rivers lakes. So, ttx), are the knives and ases carved 
with animal beads that are found in regions adjoining the Arctic but generally 
lying rarher to the east of it in Sweden, Plni^dj and Russian Carctiap 

It has been thought that the Arctic rock engravings of elk, bear, horse and 
fish, more particularly the natuialisdc style prevailing along the northern 
coast of Norway, are derived from Upper PalaeoUthic arL However, as 
the nearest o ff n t ri pes are with the earliest style, which is ocnainly some 
tens of thousands of years more andeni, it seems that the likeness is 
due to the common inspiration of the hunting life and not to any cultural 
relationship.^ 

The Arctic an may have begun in the M^emose period, but it ceitamly 
fiourished during the EtteboUe and probably lasted wdi on into the centuries 
when Neolithic cultures were being established in the mote southerly regions 
of Scandinavia. If, as Is probable, the rock engravtogs were related to the 
animal-headed axes and knives, then this late survival is almost certain, for 
these took have metal counterparts in Russia and seem to have been copied 
&om them. Thus it seems that while farming was spreading throughout the 
rest of Europe, in these northern latitudes the survival of the hunting life ted 
to the occasional rocnidesoence of more or less naturalistic animal art, 
though the artists never achieved either the skill or the high imaginative 
tEpression of their Palaeolithic predecessors. 

In southern Europe, with the exception of the east Spanish rock art, mudi 
of which, as we have seen, dates from Mesolithic times,! representational art 
disappeared even more completely than in the north. The Atilians have left 
their painted pebbles—^found in northern Spain, the French Pyrenees, and 
eastern France, These are natural water-worn pebbles painted in red ochre 
with docs, bars, wavy lines and other simple devices. As the pebbles seem 
almost certainly to have had magical uses, these patterns arc probably aU 
symbolic, and some may be derivatives of the human figure. They have no 
artistic value. 

The only other Mesolithic art that is worthy of spcdal mention is that of 
the Natufians of Palestine. The best of their necklaces (p. 165) sho w a people 
with a good sense of dcsignj but their masterpieces are the animal carvings 
in bone, pardcularly the fawn from the handle of a sickle. This little carvmg 
has aU the feeling and expressiveness of Palaeolithic workn 
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TECHNiqOES 

Before passing on to wiiat must be the more absotbing and slgnihcant aspects 
of Palaeolithic art, its cultural background, styles, content^ and meaning, 
sonie account must be given of the technical processes employed. This is a 
subject not without a general significance. The cave and home arts together 
include drawing, stendlling, engraving, painting, modelling in relief and in 
the round, sculpture in relief and in the round. Thus almost every process 
kno™ to us today was developed during the first flight of the visual arts 
beW’cen ten and thirty thousand years ago. This remarkable fact shows bow 
quickly the brain of Homo sapiens will invent new technical processes if It is 
responding to a well-deflned challenge. Palaeolithic art was undoubtedly the 
work of spe c ia li sts, perhaps of an artists’ clan such as mdsted arnong the 
Bushmen, and these men must have become conscious of problems and 
determined to solve them. So at the very dawn of artistic creation we find 
this extraordinary technical invendveness, 

Startmg with modelling, the bison of Tuc d'Audoubert certainly affords the 
best caample of working in relief (PL 5, a). Here large masses of wet day had 
been built up on a detached slab of rock and formed into the twT» animals, each 
about two feet in length and in high relief. Details such as the eyes and 
mane had been added with a pointed tool, while cars and horns were neatly 
pinched up between finger and thumb. In their deep cavern these modds 
kept their mDisture through the miUennia and when discovered by modem 
man showed only slight cracking. Among the few surviv ing eaamplcsof model¬ 
ling in the round, probably a popular form but one with a poor chance 
of survival, arc the statuettes and animal figures from Vestonice. The 
female figurines are made of a mixture of day and pulverized mammoth 
bonci it has been shown how some of these Vestonice models had been 
hardened in an ov'en (p. 135), 

The finest works of relief sculpture arc those cut from the living rock of the 
cave walls or ou detached slabs that might be diher leant against the walls or 
Irid fece downwards on the floor. This kind of work, such as the frieze of 
life-size horses^ at Cap Blanc and the slabs carved vnth ibex, bison, reindeer 
and othu species at Lc Roc (PL y, b), seems geaerally to have been finished 
with quite fine gravers, but must presumably have been toughed out with 
coarser tools. Grav ers and gouges in all the wide range in which tfa^ were 
designed must have been the principal tools used for carving bone, antler 
and ivory for the reliefs (such as the exquisite work found on spear-throwers) 
and small sculptures in the round that form so delightful a part of the home 
arL The Magdalcnians probably used their saw-edged blades for this work, 
and concave scrapers may have had their special uses for carving in the round. 
The technical mastery displayed in the best of this home art suggests rhnr 
the handling of the hard materials that alone endure may have been preceded 
by carvmg in wood. When very hard substances were to be sculptured (such 
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as the limestone of the femous Venus of Willendorf) the general form may 
have been roughed out by peefcing before the final shaping was imdcnafeen 
with gravers. In all this carvinga and pardcmlarly in tough materials^ the faa 
that gravers could easily be given a new edge must have been of very great 
advantage. 

Gravers were probably also used for the incised type of engraving 
characteristic of the best Palaeolithic w'ork. There have been a few instances 
of worn gravers found lying on ledges close by an engraved cave wall. On 
the other hand in both north and Soudi Africa incised outlines appear to 
have been executed by peoples who did not make this type of engraving tool, 
Occasionallj j and particularly in the Arctic art of Scandinavia, rock engraving 
was done not by clean indsion^ but by pecking—that is by a succession of 
small blows delivered with a pointed punctL A third method, also used in 
the Arctic rock art, consisted of engraved or peeked outlines being worked 
into highly polished grooves, probably with a wooden tool and sand as an 
abrasive. 

Engraving was quite often combined with painting in PaLaeolithic cave 
art; it occurs at many sites including Lcs Trois FrereSj Font de Gaume, 
Altamira and Lascaux. In these cases the graver was commonly used to draw 
the outline, the colouring being added larer^ sometimes, however, it was also 
used to suggest ftir. It is an interesting chance that the work of an which has 
the best claim to being recognized as the earliest portrait of a human being, 
the bust of a bearded man from Angles-sur-rAnglin, combines engraving 
(both for outline and co represent fur on the cloak), painting and partial 
bw rehef. 

it w'as not in the plasdc arts or engraving that the hunter ardsts showed 
their grcatcsc virtuosity and elaboration of technique. It was in painting—and 
here of course the preparation as well as the use of colours is involved.^ The 
usual pigments w^ere ochres, or oxides of iron, ranging in colour from 
chocolate to light red, orange and yellow. The reds can be c^ed varieties of 
hacmadte, the oranges and yellows of limoaite; they occur naturally, usually 
mixed with clay and other earthy impurities, and lictle heaps of them, 
evidently carefully collected^ have bera found in cavc-^lwelJings. Odicr 
common pigments were oxides of manganese that gave a brown and a blue- 
black, while burnt bone or soot was used to obtain oatbon blacks. These 
pigments were ground to a fine powder, sometimes at least with specially 
rnade pestle and mortar. A very neatly finished conical pesde of mammoth 
ivory was found at Vesconicc, while a stone mortar comes from the Dordogne 
region. The powders were stored colour by colour in holders that include 
stoppered bone-shafts, shells, hollow^ stones and even human skulls. Before 
applicBtion they seem sometimes to have been mixed with a water base, 
sometimes with fat. A bone paletxc from the Dordogne, beaurifiilly carved in 
the form of a fish, may well have served for this mixing of colours. 

All the pigments used, with the etception of rite carbons which can be 
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fugitive and inclined to oxidize, arc absolutely permanent. Sotuedinesj as at 
Lascaux, a thin glassy skin of caldte has sweated ftom the limestonej covering 
the paintings and making them fast and impermeable—a natural glaze more 
effective than any devised by man, As well as these liquid colours,, the artists 
seem oc^onally to have prepared sticks of mineial pigments and used them 
like crayons. 

The application of the liquid paints to cave walls with any accuracy must 
have been difficulty for although limestone sometimes offers a whitish and 
fairly smooth surface, it must always be more irr^ular rh ^n paper, wood 
or canvas. One very simple method was to apply then^ with the finger 
tips, usually as a single broad outline, but laiely doubled or trebled by the 
use of more than one finger. This finger painting is oftien practised by modem 
primitives, and a sophisticated form of it has been perfected by the Chinese, 
Narrower outlines were drawn with a solid point, probably a piece of 
sharpened wood or a quill, before being filled in with colouri at Alcamira 
very dark outlines and touched-in details were eaecorftd b>“ this method. 
Sometimes the sticks or crayons already described served for the first out- 
limng—it appears they were used, for example, on the unfinished rhinoceros 
in the pit at Lascaux. 

For othetj more fluent types of outline there arc signs that brushes were 
used. Some i^cm peoples make brushes by chewing the ends of fibrous 
plants, and this simple procedure may have been followed by their Palaeolithic 
forcninners. On the other hand it is hard to believe that such skilled and 
inventive artists would not have used the fur they so often handled to make 
themselves finer instrumenis. Brushes may also have been used for washes 
and broad shading effects, but this kind of true paiaring Bcctns to have been 
more usually done with the fingers, or with pads of moss or fur; sometimes 
instead of being spread smoothly the pad was used very effectively m a kind 
of stump work technique. Again, a smaller pad or the end of a stick might 
be employed for pointillist painting. 

Certain pictures, for example ±c lovely ‘Chinese horses’ at Lascaux, show 
such smoothly graduated tinting and shading that it ha,^ been supposed they 
must have been executed with some form of spray. It might be by means 
of blowing powder through a tube on to a prepared fatty surface^ or 
again by squirting liquid colour through the bps. Experiments have proved 
that mouth spraying is feasible; whatever may be true of the finer kind of 
work, it seeu^ almost certain that this method was used for the negative 
hand-impre^ions ^t are among the earliest forms of cave-painting. The 
open hand is applied to the cave wall and the paint squirted round it to 

make an image that is in fact a form of stoicil. 

Fmally it must be^ recorded, although this is a matter of artistic method 
rather than of techmque, that the Palaeolithic artists appear sometiincs to 
have made rough sketches on slivers of bone (and probably, though lost to 
us, on the day of the cave floor) to serve as studies for their finished murals. 
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This accoum of the various media and methods so brilhantljr mastered by 
the first known arfists is enough to prove the high degree of professionalism 
the^ added to their innate gifts. We can hold m our hands their gravers^ 
gouges and saws^ their pestles and mortars^ their crayons, palettes and paint- 
holders, the little lamps diat gave them light, and picture them as careful 
ctafbmen as well as inspired artists. Though rather simpler, their equipment 
was not, after all, very different from what men have used ever since. 

SUBJECTS AHD STYLES 

The limitatioDs of Palaeolithic art arc chiefiy apparent in choice of subjects. 
In the Franco-Cantabrian tradirion, painting is almost endtely ncstriaed to 
animals, although in sculpture and to a lessee extent in engravtog, nten and 
women are more often portrayed. The animals are most commonly shown 
singly, and when they are in groups, as in the line of stags’ heads at Lascaux, 
they are not composed Into a scene nor related to one another piaorially. 
With the stylized groups of mammoth and reindeer engraved by the late 
Alagdalenians wben their art was already waning there is pjctorial composition 
of a sort, but it is already almost schemade (Fig. 32, A). Generally the beasts 
arc standing, walking or nmning, but the amount of movement put into them 
varies greatly. For example at Lascaux most of them, though fUU of an intense 
life, nevertheless have a kind of poetic stillness and calm about them, 
whereas at Altamira they are caught up in a tremendous djnamic energy. 
Hare and unusual attitudes have been chosen, giving a greater sense of event. 
Examples arc the loping cow and falling horse at LascattY and the ^mous 
crouched bison at Altamir a (FL 3); ftom these and other examples it seems 
that these odd attitudes have usimlly been suggested to the artist either by 
some natural peculiarity on the cave wall (the foiling horse and crouched 
bison) or by an impulse to avoid an earlier painting (the leaping cow; PI. 4). 
This latter impulse is unusual, bespeaking the true artist rather than the 
servant of magic and religion; more often successive studim were imposed 
one on the ocher or allowed to overlap with btile care for appearances. 

There are abo rare excepdom to the rule that there are no scenes in the 
Franco-Cantabrian art.^ One is the charming picture of a pair of rdndeer 
at Font de Gaumc, in which the female is kneeling with lower^l head, while 
the male is bending fi>rward towards her; it is simple enough, but there is a 
reUdonshJp between them and one conveying a sense of tenderness. But the 
one scene which might claim to be the first narrative picture in the world is 
in the pit at Lascaux where a man (very schcmaticiilly drawn) appears to be 
lying dead, while before him a bison stands in a curious rigid atdcude as 
though about to fall, its intestines hanging from its belly and a broken spear 
at ics side. Difiereni mterprccadons have been made of this scene, some of 
W'hich try to include the rhinoceros standing at a short distance ^m man 
and bison; we can never know what the story was, nor whether it was an 
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aaual happening, or drawn &om some camp-fire epic, but there is no doubt 
that this unique picture was composed 10 Ulustrare some eveoc. It told a 
smi}', and this vuas something altogether new. 5 
The dead tnan at Lascaua is drawn in the stick style popular with small 
children, and nearly all paintings and many engravings of human beings 
(which are not numerous) are diber schematic or childishly crude; frequently, 
as we have seen, they appear masked or with animat attributes. Practically 
never is the artist trying to express the essential character of the human 
body in the way that be would express that of bison and reindeer, ibex or 
mammoth. The nearest approach to an exception is the head and shoulders 



Ftc. 31. Upper Pdilwlittuc ‘Venuses*. Left: Vesiiuiice, Moravia. Centre: 
Laussd, Dordogne. E^hi: WiUendorf, Lower Austria (after Singex), 


study of a bearded man from Angies-sur-l’Anglin, but even rltis is tentative 
when set beside the superb animal studks. There are also the engravings, 
full of grace and movement, in Addavia Cave on Monte Pdegrino, Sidly, 
Turning (0 the carvings of women, and the occasional male figures found 
with them, we are in an aUi^cEher difieient realm of emotioaal expression 
(Fig. 31). The Venuses and other figurines with their much wider distribudou 
and evident magicO'rcUgious significance within the Gravettian cuitute might 
be dissociated from the rest of Palaeolithic art if there were not several works 
serving to link them. Most significant of these are the women bolding bison 
boms and the himter from Laussel, carved in low relief on slabs lying on 
their fiw 5 C in a Gravettian cavcKlwdling in the Dordogne, and the three great 
female figures carved on the cave wall at Anglcs-sur-l’Anglin. This second 
site is of pardcular irapottance for relating the female figures with other 
Franco-Cantabrian art, for here they had been carved side by side with 
animal sculptures of bison, ibex and horse; and furthermore were the work 
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of MagdalemaD amsts. At both places the female figures closely resemble 
the VcDUses, being shown nahedj gnssly &t or pregnant, and with little 
attention paid to so unimportant a feature as the head. At Laussel the faces 
are blank, at Anglcs-sui-f Anglin the head is not represented at all. 

It seems then, that although in some instances the artist might carve 
an animal and a female figure large or small, the inspiiadon underlying their 
aeahon was quite diflerent In ponmying animals the artist was inspired to 
express the essenml appearance and natuie of t^cb species, achieving a form 
of brilliautly heightened realism; in the female figures he did not want to 
show the female of his kind in this same spirit of heightened realism, hut 
rather the idea of woman as the source of all fecundity. He portrayed not 
woman but fertility. 

The subject-matter of the predominantly Mesolithic rock-shelter art of 
dbe eastern Spanish littoral difiers sharply from the Franco-Cantabrian. In 
that scenes and events are common, it might be said to be intdlectually more 
advanced, but in both execution and imaginative feeling it is inferior. Not 
only did the east Spanish artists like to compose scenes, but they had no 
inhibirions against including human beings. Their paintings often show men 
bunting deei with bow and arrow, and there is the lively group of five 
warriors wearing head-dresses, also armed with bows an^ arrows. Mote 
&mous still is the ritual scene at the cave of Cogul where a jrarty of womot 
dad in long skirts is loosely grouped round a much smaller figure of a man 
or youth (Fig. iS, A). The east Spanish paintings are usually small in com¬ 
parison with the Franco-Cantabrian j there is plenty of movement in them, 
particularly in the hunters, but both men and b^ts are rendered in a 
curiously attenuated and brittle convention, without either the feeling or the 
high realism of the greater tradition (Fig. 28, B). 

African cave-painting (PL 6) has much in common with that of eastern 
Spain, though some of ^e animal studies are rather superior. In Libya, 
Southern Rhodesia and South Africa there arc single animats and. hunting 
scenes very much like the Spanish, showing the same brittleness and attenua¬ 
tion, the same high-stepping soisc of movement. It is to be expected from 
what has already been said of the persistence of Stone Age traditions in 
South Africa, t^t scenes that may in truth date from late glacial times 
merge almost imperceptibly into pictures of Bushmen fighting Kaffirs and 
of Boers arriving with chdr wagons. 

Hitherto we have been content to call all the Fraaco-Cantabrian art 
'Upper Palaeolithic'. How fiir is it possible to sctribuie it to the successive 
cultures riiat wc have seen to follow one aDOther in this part of Europe ? Not 
very accurately. Although the home art is always found in its proper cultural 
oonteEt, it is only exceptionally that it is possible to connea the cave art with 
the tools and other datable possessions of its creators. At the cave of Pair- 
non-Pair in the Dordogne a succession of levels containiug the usual domestic 
rubbish of Giavettian and Auiignacian occupiers had accumulated against 
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a nail covered widi engraviogSj coinpletdy masking tbcm. The Icvds sug¬ 
gested the engravings had been made by the first of the Upper FalacoUthic 
inhabitants, or at latest by the Auiigaadans^ Again at La Moutfae in the 
same r^on as the cave where the decorated lamp was tcooveied, occupation 
litter left by Magdalenians had blocked the entrance to galleries containing 
a few works of art. At Cap Blanc the frieze of hoises was buried by Magda- 
lenian deposits. From the study of sites such as these, of others where one 
style of painting or engraving h^ been executed on top of one or more earlier 
ones, by campaiisons with the home art, Lt has been possible to build up an 
approximate sequence of styles and to relate them with more or less con¬ 
fidence 10 successive cultures. From this tC appears that every west European 
culture fiom the Aurignadan to the final flowoiiig of the Magdalenian 
included cave and home art. The germ of Upper Palaeolithic art evidently may 
have lain in the original Chatelperronian culture,^ and from this des’cloped 
among the peoples believed to be directly descended &om the Chatelper- 
ronians—^thc Gravctiians and Magdaknians. On the other hand the Aurigna¬ 
dan which, like the Solutrean, represents an intrusive culture although one 
seemingly less alien, is the first in which there is evidence for works of 
ocatiye art. The Solutrean has been credited with possessing art forms, 
particularly sculpture such as that at Le Roc. Undoubtedly the Solutrean 
inhabitants of the cave of Farpallo on the south-east coast of Spain practised 
both painting and engraving, mainly on small slabs found incorporated in the 
rubbish of the cave Soor. The historical picture seems to be, then, that once 
cave art had taken its place as part of the traditions of the hunting peoples of 
western Europe, it was adopted by all comers. Perhaps artists’ clans became 
strong enough to secure the continuity of their tradition. That a tradition 
could continue with only slight changes of essential style over a period of 
between, twenty and thirty thousand years, which is what our present 
chronology suggests, seems today almost incredible. Yet when we of 
the immeose slowness of cultural dcvdopmcut in the preceding hundreds of 
thousands of years, it is apparent that in these beginnings of hriman history 
the passage of dme must be m^ured by thejr own standards. There is 
the continuity of rock p ai nti ng in South Africa to convince us that primitive 
artists can continue to paint in much the same way while milifnnin go by. 

For the devdopments and changes of style thM did mark the course of 
Palaeolithic art, knowledge is sdll very incomplete. One high authority 
has tried to recognize two complete cydes of devebpment, the first taking 
place during the earlier part of the Upper PalaeoUlhic period and dominated 
by the Aurignaciaiis, the second bdonging to iMagdalcnian rimes. However, 
these cydes were difficult to define and distinguish, as was proved when the 
marvellous painted cave of Lascaux was discovered in 1940, and its styles 
could not be sarisfectoiily assigned to one cyde rather than die other. For 
the present a simpler scheme must be preferred. An early phase, which 
began with the Aurignadan culture, can be disdnguisbed by simple out- 
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line paintings and engravings^ the animals usually shown in dead profile 
with only two legs indicated- they tend m be lacking in movement;, and the 
eye is often not shown. That the artists were pioneers* sdll groping towards 
the solution of dementaiy problems, appears most of all in the drawing of 
the horns and antlers, which are always shown as though they were seen 
almost fiill face even though the body of the b^t is in profile. In spite of 
these weaknesses, even in this opening phase of thdr art the Palaeolithic 
painters and engravers akeady manifest their gift for expressing the essendal 
character and feeling of each species. Most of the tepreseatatjons of hands, 
positive (made by impressing a pami-covered hand) and negative (made by 
the "stencilliiig’ process) seem to date from this opening stage; so do mtsnder- 
ing lines traced with a stick or finger-tips on clay, and known to sdenoe as 
*macaroni\ It is followed by a second phase, evidently roughly corre¬ 
sponding in dme with the Aurignadan and Graveoian cultures, in which 
much greater mastery has been attained; animals are now shown with four 
and with antlers and horns, aU in perspective. The artists are already 
displaying considerable skill in breaking the outlines and varying the breadth 
of stroke in such a way as to suggest lOunduess and sohdiiy. The eye is shown, 
generally as m oval, and other interior details are indicated. Those authorities 
who believe the Lascaux paintings to be mainly pre-Magdalenian must indude 
dso in this second phase monochrome paintings in which the whole body is 
filled in with a flat w^h, and even paintings in two colours in which the 
modcUiug of the animal is suggested with reniarkable success. 

To the third phase belong the "“stump^ and poiotillisc styles as wdl as a 
continuation of ^t w-ashes, and of partial washes used lo suggest modelling. 
In Cantabria during this period a school of engravers, using very fine lines, 
learned to indicate the third dimension by an extensive use of shading. The 
combination of engraving with painting was also much favoureti This phase 
w'as certainly developed during wlier Magdaleman times, while the fourth 
and last corresponds with the later Magdalenian when the high hunting 
culture of the Upper Palaeolithic flourished exceedingly before its death. 
This was the period when the artists had achieved wonderful skill in poly¬ 
chrome painting, using the range of yellows, reds, browns and black to give 
a fuUy rounded, three-dimensional effect. The bodies of the animak were 
beautifully modulated with every bone and sw^elling muscle, every' fold 
and hollow giv^en its full value. Nor wm the use of colour for its own sake 
neglected; often the artist might add touche of glowing colour with no 
representational purpose yet adding life and intensity to his work. This great 
style reached its climax in the finest of the polychrome bison at Altamira. 
Before the final disappearance of Palaeohthic art there wbs some tendency 
towards a kind of impressionism. For instance a herd of re?iidecr w'as 
suggested by engraving only the and last nnimak with a sea of antiers 
between them, while mammoths were rendered without 1^, the feet alone 
beiug sketched in. There was an increase in the use of geometiicai patterns. 
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Hc. 33. Uppa PiJa»lidiic engravings from the Dordogne, 
Durnmotbs, Font-de-Gamne, on cave wall (after Burfckt); B; 
reindeer, La Madelciiie, on bone (after Capitaa and Peyrony);' 

Abri Labatut, on stone (after Grajdozi). 


A: two 
head of 
C: hoi^ 
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some of them derived from nepresentarion^ forms. They included 
triangIcSj batched ribbon and lozenge patterns among rectilinear patteniS;i 
semidrdcsj rings and spirals among curvilinear, 

THE MOTIVES AND INSPIRATION OF THE ART 

It has been said that Palaeolithic art can claim to be the most improbable 
event in history^ and fundamentally it is as impossible to explain why it 
occurred as any of the odier sudden upsurges of creative genius in the arts 
thatj happily for us, have marked the course of our human csistencc. The 
tides of the h uman psyche ebbing and flowing in st>dety remain largely 
mysterious. Yet at a mthsT more supethdal Icvd there arc explanations and 
mterpretatioiis to be made. On the one hand there arc the permissive factors. 
While znarerial prosperity can never be tbe cause of artistic genius^ a society 
cannot support its ardsts vrithout an economic margin. Thus there is no 
doubt that the abundance of game to be hunted in south-west Europe in late 
Pleistocene times made a necessary foundaiion for the development of 
Palaeolithic art. Although the artists were probably themselves hunters^ it 
seems very likely^ particukriy as skill and professionalism greWj that in 
exchange for their artistic services to the communicy they only had to hum 
part-time and were supplied with food while at work In the caves. On the 
other hand there are the uses of art—me anin g its uses to sodety and not 
the sarisfacrion it gives to its creators. A healthy artisde tradition is seldom 
without some more or less practical Funedoo^ and in primidvc sodedcs where 
there is no recognized division between intellectual, practical and reUgious 
activities^ an must always be an integral pan of everyday life. 

There is long-standing dispute between those who have wished to see cave- 
pajotiiig and its related forms ts an activity undertaken for its own sake, for 
s^-expression and die creation of beauty, and those who sec it as a purely 
practical activity undertaken to secure good hunting. This conflict is entirely 
m the minds of the disputaa^^. Even in the twendeth oeatury, when life is 
lived so much in watertight compartments, no one ever thinks of asking 
whether the painters of easel pictures work for sdf-espression or because 
they intend to sell their canvass. To try to separate an and magic and 
religion in the unified life of early man shows the foUy of the over-analjiital 
mind. 

There h no doubt at all that cave art had its magico-rdigious functioiL 

particular it served that form of it known as sympathetic magic, which 
depends upon a belief that similarity or reladonship is idendey, and that 
Mything down to an imagie or minted part of a thing will affect the thing 
Itself It is an idea w'hich has oonsrandy recurred even in civilized life. 
Potatoes when first introduced into Europe \vcTt thought to ouse Iqirosy 
because the appearance of some of the tubers suggested the diseasc^ It is 
^cli known that in modem Euro|?e and America people still make Images of 
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thdr enemies and stick them with pms to seaire their deaths md this practice 
makes an exact analogy to one aspect of the Falacolithic hunters'' magic. A 
considerable number of paintings have spears or darts drawn or scratched on 
the animals^ flMiks. There are many instances at Lascaus. At Niaux there is 
a femous example in which three iittlc pits^ naturally formed^ have been 
enclosed by the outline of a bisoui and each furnished with a dart to give 

the semblance of wounds. Qearci 
still was the evidence at Montespan, 
where the body of a bear, roughly 
modelled in day* was found with 
a beards skull lying in &ont of it 
suggesting that this dummy had 
once been draped in a pelt with 
the real head attached at the neck. 
The day of the body was pierced 
with spear thrusts. 

If one form of sympathetic magic 
was used to ensure sucx:essfxil kills^ 
another was to cause an mcrease 
of life. Some of the painted beasts 
are undoubtedly iotended to be 
gravid, while the careful repfiesenEa- 
tion of bull and cow bison at the 
Tuc d^AudoubcJtj and the signs of 
rites having been celebrated io the 
cave, U very suggestive of ferdiicy 
magic. That this conception ^^ent 
far beyond sympathetic magic to 
form the basis of a fertility religion 
with a great history before it in 
Eurasia is shown unesjuivocally by 
the Venuses and other crystalliza- 
tioas of the Mother Goddess ojneept 
(p. 199), The scene at the east 
Spanish cave of Cogul with the 
group of wmen surrounding a man may perhaps repr^ent edebrants in 
such a fertility cult of which there will be more to say presentlv (Fig. 2^8). 

A third type of evidence for the dose assodation of cave art ivich magico- 
rdigious activities is that provided by the vEiiom drawings of men with animal 
disguises and possibly of beings that are part man, part beast, part divinity 
like the great ‘Sorcerer* of Lc$ Trob Freres himsdf (Fig. 33)* Indeed this cave 
as a whole proclaims its ritual use as obviously as any chapcL Passages deep 
in the rock l«id mto a smaU chamber with wdls thickly nened with engravings 
of many kinds of a n i mals , including the strange proup of a rnari with bison 



FIG, 33. The ‘Sorcerer^ cave of Les 
Trots Freres, Ari^ (after a drawing 
in the CDllectioD of the Mm^c de 
rHonunc, Pans), 
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head and other anima] attributes dancing behind two weird hybrid beasts^ 
appareody in a state of sexual excitement. From this chamber a tunnel 
with further engravings curves upwards to give access to a window 
opening into a ctmmber some twdve feet above the Soor^ a place 
where an officiating medicine man could appear with diamadc effect and 
dominate parridpants gathered below him. It is extraordinarily stirring 
then* to find that the antlered^ phallic, hypnotically staring figure of the 
‘Sorocteri has been painted and engraved on the rock fa^ just beside this 
opening. 

This magical element in cave art must have had less force in the home 
art. It is quite likely that when deer^ mammoth and ibex w*ere carved on 
spear-ihrowcrsj it was believed that these imagi^ might help to make them 
effective against the gnimfll*! represented. On the other hand no one can 
doubt that the cairing was done pardy for the pleasure of doing and regarding 
it, for it is pre-eminentiy decorative^ Still more is this true of such iitde 
^rved objects as the fish palette fixim the Grorte dc Rey and the bone 
silhouettes of animals and even the superb horse head &Dm Mas d^A^il and 
the horse fri>m Espelugues, Lourdes. What conceivable purpose other than 
decoration can the artist at La Mouthe have had w^hen he engraved an ibex 
on his kmp ?7 

There is no doubt that cave artj and to a lesser extent the home art as 
served the HTTirnaT cult, part magical and part truly religious^ that underlay 
the lives of these hunting peoples. The status of the individual and the Efe 
of the tribe were wholly dependent on the multiplicnrion of the game herds 
and success in hunting them^ and art responded to the urgency of these two 
great needs. Utilitarian in themselves^ they cannot be separated from a 
religious impulse towards a form of communion with animals and nature^ a 
partidpatim mystique. 

And in this religious aspect we rediscover Palaeolithic art as genuine 
imaginative expression, its creators as true artists. Just as mediaeva] painters 
could wx>rk entiiely in the service of the Christian Church, just as modem 
painters work to sell thdr canvases to fiimish houses and galleries, so coo 
(and indeed much more oonszs[cntIy) could the painters of the last gladstiou 
work in the service of hunung and fertility magic and still remain arrisTS* 
From chat time to this there ^ve been great numbers of primitive peoples 
living throughout the world, yet none has had a representationai art to 
approach theirs. Peoples who, like some of the Australians, make strikingly 
effective picrurcs in connection with hunting magic lack their realism and 
technical skill. More often no attempt at realistic representation is made^ 
and symbolic designs or enactments supply the identification needed for 
sympathetic magic. A visual identity between the image and the object has 
never been considered necessary. Yet in the whole range of Palaeolithic 
nmtexial only one example is known with anything of the inartistic and grisly 
character often found among the properties of ihe primitive magic worker— 
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ib^r is tht dumnxy bear widi the besd that had been set up in the sanctum 
at Montespaa. 

AU the rest may have been intended for ruagica] usages, but was at the 
same tune a true art, and an art in what we have come to call the humane 
rtaditwjn* Tn fact it comes doser to Ohinese drawing and painting to 
any other, and the Chinese were inspired by a mystical onception of the 
relationship between man and nature. The art itself makes it abundantly 
that the Stone Age artists knew an inanse self-identification with the 
animals they portrayed. Perhaps with a strengthening self-oonsciousncss due 
in part to the devdopment of fully expressive language, a factor which would 
also have heightened their image-mating powers, these people felt a n ee d to 
re-affirm thdr participation in nature. A modem poet has said that ‘the 
poetic image shows the artist seeking to express unity with all that is and 
has been’, and this was true of the first artists as of the latest. Various attempts 
have been made to suggest that the cave-painters used dead beasts as ihdr 
models, or that the sight of shadows suggested the idea of painting shapes 
on the cave wall. Such ideas arc entirely misleading. Anyone with any under¬ 
standing of the creative process must know that the artists working in these 
fesm^acs so remote from the outer world carried with them intense and 
emotionally charged images of the animals on which thdr lives were centred. 
The Creative act, as in ail true art, had already taken place in the imagination ^ 
the pigments, the gravers, served only to give it material expression. With 
all utilitarim magical functions apart, this element of communion with thdr 
animal subjects made the activity' of these artists at one with the religious 
hfe of thdr sodeties. 


MAGIC AND RELIGION IN THE PALAEOLITHIC ACE 

Alany aspects of the lehgious life of Palaeoli thi e times have already been 
Touched on in considering mental development, sodaJ organization, bunting 
and domestic customs and artistic expression. This is inevitable, correctly 
emphasizing the unity of primitive life, the fact that magic and religion 
sert cd practical ends and that practical hfe was always suffiised with 
magical and religious meaning. It remains only to give rather closer attention 
to those imttcn tlMt we are inclined to isolate as religious—idos about the 
soul, spirits, divinities and conceptions of a supernatural realm of existence. 
As man’s consciousness drew him apart from the great concourse of 
unsdiconsdous nature froin which he was emerging, he was bound to nun 
to look at oature, and having contemplated it to seek to explain what he 
saw, to affect it for his own ends, and finally to regard it with awe and 
neverenoe and a desire for reunion. In these three urges, one intellectual, 
one ptacdcai, one mystical, lay respectively the genus of myth, magic and 
relipon. But in coiircmpkting the universe about him xnan saw it through 
the instrument of his nund, which was anything but a dear mirror of nature. 
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Ti projected emotions^ dr-^m and memory images, and above all inruidoos 
of jts own unconscious depths, on to the outside worli^ 

Tlius human oonsdousness has always found much of itself m the imiver^. 
At its simplest, when hardly emerged &om its thoughtless past, it saw all 
nature as full of a similar consdousnesSj endowing things, physical pheno- 
mefifl RnH anipiak equally with lEfc, feelings and purposes. Windsi stonriSj 
stones^ trees, Jinimak —all, like himself, were imbued with spirit. This 
state of mental relationship with the w^orld has sometimes been Imown as 
flnirr jkfn- the furdicr state (and they cannot, of course, be sharply disdn- 
guished) when the spirits began to take shape as individualized di^irndes has 
similarly been call^ the daimonic view of the universe. With furdicr 
strengthening of consdous powers divinities tended to take larger, mere 
abstraa forms. It seems that while the mdividoal mind was still dosely 
bound up wich himily, sodety and nature, and when, moreover, women and 
maternity were probably still dominant in family and social structure, there 
w^as a tendency for the idea of the divine life and fertility to be expressed in 
the form of a Great Goddess.? As intellect gained in power, greatly increasing 
man^^ isolation, and as laws and prohibitions built up the consdence (call it 
the super-ego, if this language is preferred), then the masculine god waxai 
and assumed the throne in the human mind^ 

Holding the spirit-filled cancepdoti of the universe, and subject to all the 
good and e^il chafioes of human life on earth, early man was certain to form 
the notion of luck and to try to make the spirits fevour him by means of 
magi cal compulsions of the kind already described in oousidering Palaeolithic 
art- Probably^ too (though w^e have no material evidence for it), man indulged 
the dark side of his nature by using black magic to force the spirits to do 
harm to his enemies, public and private. Not only was mon^s dawning oon* 
sdousnesB made aware of the outrageous vagaries of *luck' but also of death— 
something more than die worst dart of ill luck. Death with its emotional 
shock and pQwcr CO stir the unconscious has always been one of the great 
forces behind the religious impulse and magical activities. The idea that a 
man*s spirit should continue to live, perhaps be reborn inio another body, 
which was to have so long and vast s history before it, appears to have been 
one of the first to emerge among our Palaeolithic ancestors. 

Although the spirk ancestors might have to be managed by magical 
devices, death was cemioly more bound up with the religious impulse than 
with magic. It is dear that Palaeolithic man already felt the true religious 
impulse towards reverence and desire for reunion with the divine. It poured 
its^ very largely inro cults of the animals on w^hich all human life depend^, 
but it also went so far as to attain the idea of the Great Goddess. An interesting 
sidelight on the growth of cults of a more or less tO[emic kind is 

provided by the experience of two German refugees who dedded to live 
alone in the A&ican veldt as hnnters. They discovered that after a year or so 
of this hunting aistencCf tb^ not only dreamed nighdy of animals, but also 
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of themselves turning into animals. Primitive man does not disassociate the 
dreamuig from the MrSking worlds and it is easy to see how dreani experjences 
co^d enhance the natural, emotional and reverentia] attitude towards the 
finhnal life-givers and help to shape totemic bcUefe. 

Meanwhile a more or less rational cmiosity, 3 wish to e^cpiam the world of 
which he was growing more and more objectively conscious, led man to 
weave all that he saw of nature, society and culture into m3ths in which 
spirits and divinities of every magnitude naturally played a dominant parL 
So Stories were made and repeated, but always in evdvmg forms, to explain 
the creation of the world, language, crafts and above all the life and death 
of Jtl^. 

The first in^cation we have of our remote predecessors being troubled 
with metaphysical intuitions (however little brought into oonsdousness) is in 
the careful disposal of the dead by Neanderthal man. Probably the earliest 
examples of such burial are those at the Wadi el Mughara in Palestine 
(p. Sa). Here the bodies of the Ncanderthaloid inhabimms had been laid in 
caches cut in the cave floor and joints of food and flint weapons put beside 
them. Mention has already been made of the burial of a Neanderthal child 
at Tshik-Tash in central Asia that seems to have been made in a shaHow 
slab-lined grave, sunoimdcd by horns of the mountain goat, their points 
stuck into the ground. More remarkable still were the interments at the 
rock-shelter of La Ferrassie in the Dordogne, Here two adults had been 
buned against the back wall of the cave, one in a natural recess, one in what 
seems to have been an atrifidaUy deepened cavity, and their bodies protcctod 
by a covenng of stones; near them a child's sJtdetan had been placed in a 
smaU trench, the skuU being laid on one side, the limb bones towards the 
other. The trench was roofed by a slab of stone with circular depressions, or 
cup-marks, hollowed out on the under-side. In a ditch near the child's grave 
vrere^mal tones and dndcra, suggestive of cooked offerings or the remains 
of a funeral feast. The well-known burial of an oldish Neanderthal man at 
^ Cto^^amt^Saints in the Correze had been made with equal ceremony. 
The body had been pbced in a carefully dug trench in a little sepulchral 
cave, and round it were ranged a number of the finest Mousterian points and 
scrapcis. A pit, with anunal tones and a bison hom, comparable to the ditch 
at La Fertassie, had been dug at die entrance. Usually the Ncanderthalcrs 
were buned m the attitude of sleep, gently flexed and lying on one side: 
several were accompanied by red ochre, generally supposed to represent the 
life-givmg properties of blood. 

Tl^e interments, some of them elaborate enough to deserve their des¬ 
cription as ceremonial burials, certainly indicate some form of a belief in a 
continued existence after death. Food, implements and red ochre are all 
proof of It It suggests that already these people had an idea of phvsica] con- 
cnmiy, with the dead ancestors still in being among their living descendants 

Other evidence for ritual practices among the Ncanderthalers is slight. 
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The discovery at Monte Circco in Italy of a Neanderthal skuU^ its base 
broken out to remove the brain and set in a hole within an oval of small stones^ 
may mean that the amnibalism of this people, though it seems often to have 
been merely gastronomic, somerimes assumed a ritual form. 

Though somelimes more elaborately furnished, the burials of the Upper 
Palaeolithic and Mesolithic peoples did not greatly differ from those of the 
Neanderthalers. There was, however, a greater variety in the positions in 
w^hich the bodies were placed^ occasionally they repeated the sleeping posture 
of their predecessors, sometimes were extended at full length on thdr backs, 
sometimes on their sides with the knees up to the chin Cpresumably generally 
having been bound in this posture) a style to become very usual in Europe 
and north Africa in the sucoeeding Neolithic Age and widely prevalent 
among the modem primitive peoples of Africa, Australia and Amcrir^. With 
the supposed negroid skeletons in the cave known as the Grotte des Enfkuts 
at Grimaldi, the body of an old woman had been kid beside a youth's, 
both in a crouched position; in the neighbouring cave of Barma Grande a 
man, youth and woman had all been laid extended in a smgle grave. The 
practice of mcerment after the flesh had decayed, another custom ffe^iuent 
among primitives and usually linked with the idea of a final setting free of 
the spirit to join its fellows, seems not to have been obseiv^ed before Meso¬ 
lithic times. The habit of burying the dead in the cave-dw^elling;, and, so far 
as we can teU, continuing tu live in it, suggests they were not fraxed—and 
indeed could safely be furnished with unbroken weapons (Fig- 34)* 

Frequently the body, and particularly the bead, was protected by stone 
slabs forming a rudimentary tomb, and accompanied by grave fiirmturc and 
food* We know that men, womai and children were often buried wearing 
pendants and necklaces, hairpins and other ornamental objects, and this 
suggests that they were laid in their graves fully clothed. Some of the 
skeletons in the south of France (notably at the Grimaldi caves of Cavillon> 
Barma Grande and the Groctc des Enfants) were unusually richly decked 
with ornaments and w^erc overlaid with shells looking as though they 
had been attached to skirts and head-dresses. This tradition is exactly con¬ 
tinued in the rich accoutrements of the Natufian burials on Mount Carmel 
(p. too). In east Asia the same ideas were introduced by the Upper Palaeo¬ 
lithic immigrants; at Mal'ta a ihree-year-old child had been interred under 
the foundations of a hni wearing a necklace, pendant and chaplet and 
accompanied by miniature tools. 

It has already been said that ochre had frequently been either sprinkled 
over the corpse or painted on it (as among the Bushmen); a similar symbol 
for the life force may have been intended in the tusks and horns sometiines 
kid with the dead. TTie youth in ihe Pavilknd cave, south Wales, had been 
steeped in ochre and fiiniisbed with the entire head of a mammoth; a 
mammoth tu^k accompanied a burial at Brunn in Moravia. If symbolism was 
in &ct intended in this funerary use of kinis, it should be rekood to the 
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Upper PSiIflcditMc triple burial, Barrofl Grande, Mentone 
fafDer Vemtau), 
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three carved reliefs of women holding bison horns &om ]Uussel; in religious 
cults of later times the creative force of the beast was considered to be 
expelled duough the horn point. 

It would be wrong to leave the quesdon of bvuia] pracdoes and their 
religious implications without agiiia mentioning tbe nests of skulls of Meso¬ 
lithic age at Ofiiet in Bavaria. It is possible to regard these skulls as belonging 
to revered peisons and even as evidence for some cult of the dead or of 
ancestors. The evidence has already been pven, bowevTr, for preferring to 
interpret these skulls as the relics of head-hunting. 

If their funerary rites rc^'cal the Palaeolithic and Mesolithic hunters as 
believing in the continued existence of individuals after death and a strong 
sense of group solidarity between these dead and the living, the animal an 
and other evidence suggest that this belief was probably related to animal 
cults akin to modem tocemism. All the indications of totemic ideas among 
these ancient hunting peoples have already been stated in connection with 
thdr possible social impUcadons (p. 122). Though it is still slight, there Is 
more to suggest something akin to the religious aspect of cotemism c.visdng 
among the Upper Palaeolithic hundng peoples than there is, or can ever be, 
for the sockl. It is unlikely that either ritual or belief bad become so formal 
or so elaborate as in later times, but there seems every reason to suppose 
that the dawning religious impulse of the human psyche went out towards 
animals and animal life with a sense of wonder and a desire for communion 
with them. The emotional content of the animal paintings themselves, the 
m'idence from the art that men (hessed chemsdves in nnimal guise and were 
capable of imaginmg a being like the Tiois Fr^res 'Sorcerer’, all strongly 
support such an interpretation. The scene of human figures ranged round a 
dismembered bison ^m Raymonden may well represent a ritual meal of 
the kind partaken of by some totemic clam; the oimparable one from La 
Madeleine of a procession with bowed beads appiDaching a gigantic bison 
figure might be a rendering of some form of the propidadon ceremony, of 
seeking forgiveness from the animals to be killed, so of^ performed by 
hunting peoples in Australia, Africa and America (Fig. 35). 

Other more pardcular analogies can be found, though idcntiiy can never 
be proved. Central Australian tribes keep their sacred clmtiagas^ pieces of 
wood or stone carved or painted with symbolic designs, in appointed caves. 
They are 'spirit houses' s ignif ying the conjtincdon of the divine, animal and 
human aspect of the totem. They are also the houses where spirits await 
remcamadon in the human mother's womb as part of the perpetual renewal 
of the totem, and in this sense are shown to inidates undergoing the rites that 
give them rebiTth into full membership of the clan. Objects sirDdagly like 
the churingas were in the possession of the Aiagdalenians, while the stones 
engraved with symbols from La Ferrassic might have played a similar part 
among the Aurignadans, Even more soggesdve are the painted pebbles of 
the Azilians. It is also worth oommendng that the Australia, on entering the 
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cave to fetch th« cAuri/igia, impress the palms of their hands rear the entry 
to etabl^h their right of passage, a practice that might conceivably be 
refleaed in the hand-impressions and sttndls found at Gargas and Castillo. 

While the^centra] Australian tribes keep movable sacred symbols in caves, 
the Karadjcri people of the west mate sacred cavfr-paindngs. These foUoweia 
of the Raintow Serpent believe that by making or retouching paintings at 
sacr^ localities within the caves they can promote the fertility of the totemic 
species. Their practice of retouching old paintings is of particular interest 




nc. 35. Upper Palaeoliiliic rituals. Engraving! from the Dordocnc. 

A: Rayrnondeni B: La Aladcldne (after G. R. Levy). 


when it is remembered how many of the I^laeoUthic works have been 
reiMte% retown. like the cAunt^as, the Karadjcri paindngs are held to 
i^tc the m Jvidual with the totem and the divine ancestor, and the con- 
tmued use of old ones serves to maintain contmuity with this ancestral past 
One other ^siblc analogy can be detected between the rites and beliefs 
of modem primitive peoples and those of the PalacoUthic hunters A con¬ 
ception of spirit ancestors coming to the world through lakes, caves or other 
openings m the piimd and making intricate journeys that have to be 
re-enacted by t^r dracendants is so widespread that it might rlaim m be 
a pan of that mhen^ mental fiiraituiic already discussed. Comparable ideas 
are found, too, m the myths and rituals of dvilized peoples. The Australians 
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make the most exact and complex taaps of these jotimcjra m the form of 
ground-paintings, and themselves go in procession from sacred spot to spot^ 
following the di^hie route; American Indians have comparable rituals. The 
^m^caroni’ of the early cave-pa inrings and other abstract designs such as the 
strange curvilinear patxems somethnes carved by the Magdalenians have 
been likened to these maps of spirit journeys. It has also been suggested, 
perhaps with more justification, that the long, tortuous routes which had to 
be followed to reach many of the painted caves were dchberately undertaken 
as 3 form of re-enactment. 

It seems that totemism has special need of art forms in order to make the 
image of the imd>ing and divine toiemic life—something more real than any 
of its indi^'idual expressions in man and While the Australians imparted 

a certain power to their stj^lized and even schematic paindngs, the Palaeolithic 
peoples of Europe had esaraordinary artistic gifts and so were able to give 
their images more than the natural force, vigour and significance of the 
lining animd. It is easy to see how the urge for finer and more perfect 
imaginative expression in the artists coincided with this wish for rehgious 
imagery in the whole community and led at last to the highest achievemeni. 
Here was a unity of purpose and inspiration gready to be envied by our 
outcast artists of the twentieth century. 

The shrine established by the Natufian hunters by the spring at |ericho 
suggests that already by Mesolithic times men were honouring the 'lifegiviug 
powTrs’ of the waters—or, in other words, the ^spirit of the spring^. Local 
cults of spirits of such natural features were prohabfy universal in prehistoric 
times, persisting behind all other religious forms. 

There remain the female statuettes or Venuses whose significance mmt be 
more purely magical and reUgiDus than any other element in Palaeoliihic art. 
It can be said that sex provided the only emotion in the life of early 
man that could rival that roused by the game animals^ That is true# and the 
emotion so engendered must help to explain the ardstis inspiration. The 
lifc-si^ female figures on the cave wall at AnglfS-sur-f Anglin with their open 
vMlvn may even have been used for sexual rites; carved phalluses are not 
uncommon in the caves. Yet most of die Venuses arc nor essentially sexual, 
but rather expressive of die great trasic idea of procreation, fcrMty, the 
continuance of life. They are extraordinarily like the Mother or Earth 
Goddesses of the agricultural peoples of Eurasia in the Neolithic Age and 
must be directly ancestral to thm (PI. 7)- Indeed, it may be that just as 
this goddess presided over the megalirhic and other tombs of the lalcr age, 
and the crouched bodies within can be seen as awaiting rebirth fham her 
womb, so the bodies buried in the caves awaited renewal through the power 
symboEzed by the Venuses. 

The concept of the Mother Goddess may be said to be almost as universal 
as the rehgious impulse itself Whether she is an inherited figure of the human 
psyche# or one created by the common experience of life itself, we cannot 
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presume to judges but she seems to have eternal life. Her power waxes and 
WHD^, somedmes she is almost disposs^sed by her son or by the divine 
&ther^ but she lives on in the mind of man whether he caTh her Nendnugga, 
IshtaTt Hathor, Isis, Hera or Mary, Certainly the concept of the godd^ has 
grown more subtle and lehncd intellectually with the development of con¬ 
sciousness, and yet from the earliest nine the intuidoras of the artist have 
been subde and fine. The Venus of Lespuges, carved perhaps twenty-five 
thousand years ago, is not only lovely and hannonious of foim, massive and 
yet full of gracci but also p^cedy expresses, in her bowed head and the 
superb resiguadon of her poise, the feminine principle^ with its recognition 
of the glory of life and the need for its continuance. The Venus of Lespuges 
may have had no a nmmont ion of a coming god, but she knows that she is to 
bear man and his spirit through all eternity. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER VII 

1. For Frafessor Debeu^ jicnhcdc neHccibn of naliEy and ctestjvc art ate not prjniordiaJ- 
Thcy twE shape at b rathei hii'b stafc of devdopuieni ofbinnan society ■•od dHucimumt. 
One of the nei»$$a[7 fiicion of CAiaTtve mt ia the technioal aapeci, physical labour 
associated with outaiD wotfc habits. Rut these habits have not come into hring suddenly, 
by ihemadves. A ddenniiiin; &cuit for the ortgin of an vmi that in the proems of social 
labour man, in the cminc of tinier nm only became oofiit dc^ly aa gniMur of tht world 
artMind him, practically mastcrina shape, colbtir ttnd other properties of ofaircis, but also 
leatoed when nmUng tools id piudiKc the foni» that he oequired acctmlmg to a pattern 
or plan pKtioiuly amcdTed. Labour is nldcr than art and is the basis of its origin. 

P, Bpsch-'GimiKra fe^ chat the stiikifis aiSnitlcs between Anrijmc lan att and the 
much moot recent ‘Arctic’ rodt engravings and paindaes, which were recDgntzed by 
A. W, BroEEcr as eariy as 1906, are definitely not traceable back w direct links between 
the Upper FUaeolitIue of western Eurepc and the McsoUihk/Ncolithk of Scatndinavia. 
The Rladonship must, bnweyer, bo of an indirect character. We have m hear in mind 
the foUowins: (1} that at least the Middle and Laic Aurignacian of the we« have dose 
iclatioiti with the mi; ^e same applies ahn in the 013c of Aurignacian ait; £2) that 
in the east the Anrignacun {or Cravettian) did not give rise to MaedilcniBo. os in the 
west, but iiuEead there was a retardation leading to the Mcsolkhic; this easicm Upper 
Palaeolithic, wo, yields woifcs of art—especially an mOnBr (hoine an), but aim individual 
uistoiues of rock picmrei (Mditopol area, Sep of Azov); and £3) that in nordtetn Norway 
•Afcuc' an is primarily the ptodna of the Komsa cnlnire, which is thmt^ w have 
originated in the east. This raises the possibility that the origins of ‘Arctic!* an reach 
hadt to the Upper PaUeoUihic in Russia, and are thus iadirectly cdaied to Atirignadan- 
GimrettiBB an la western Europe. Sec J. Matinger and H. G, Bandi, An m tAt let 
Age (Lcmdan and Basle, 19^3), pp. 161-3. 

3, To^V the prevalent view ti thai Spanish Levant an dates trom a relativaly iaie period. 
It is possible, ahhough there b oo proof gf this, that its origins go back to the Upper 
FaliedUthic. Rut in die main it imist be ‘MesoUihic*, even if there may be a certain 
dutunlogicsl overiap with Neolithic cultures. See J. Maringer and H. G. Bandi, Att m 
the lee Age (London and Baale, 1953), pp. 132-42. 

4. Ptofeamr A. Varagmuf points out that in Ftanco 4 :antBhflan minur am, too, there are 
several cnunplcs of oompositt scenes. .Among those that are of cooalderable fnlcrcrt b 
aa engravingdo schist from the cave of Pddualet {Dordogne}, in which a bear sttacking(?} 
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■ JEMHi and behind it Mnotha btmim cm be identlfijed. See tL Breoii;, ^uvrs 

d'fttt paUolittiiques iniditei du Pdiigord ct ait oncntal Reiw mihro^ 

( i 9 ^ 7 }m lOl-ii 

y See p. note 6 , 

6. Alost luthon coiutder that the Upper Palaeolithic art of western Europe be^iol 0(Ed^ 

with the typical Audsnadati Middle Atiriffliflcian). See H. BneuiJ and R. Louder^ 
La Homma dt Id AnciatrM (Paris^ 1959)1 PP- tSO-i. Bat it La stiU bq open questioii 
whether the reprcseatatioiu of hands (hi foe eacample) could have been painted 

already duiihg the Qidielpetraman (n early AucigtiaciaD). See L. yilrdtma^Jti^gpakteo* 
liihvdis HanddarsuUmsefi der frank^-kaniatrischoi FfitWficEprww (Goppinfca, 1959 )^ 

7. For Frofeasor A. Vsragnac it it newthdeas oogcelva bk that this representation of an 
ibex on the krwer tide of the tamp^ which wimld oot normally bcytlibki busd $ow dia^c 
iisnihoincc. This view is indkeoiy o^rrotNOTted by the fitet that even today special 
powers are asedbed m the *buck' in folk-lore. 

S. Professor W, Koppers remaiks that the hypothesis that rc%iciis tdias developed from 
the impersooid to the personal is regarded by some scfaokrs u a purdy lubicctive 
(evoluhonui) vkw. The fact that elder groups of people^ known to ethnological reaeandij 
are constant^ attempdng a i>ew inttrprctacioti of perMnaliiy seems to prove the oontimy^ 
Intpersonal (pamheirtic) ideas in general unequivocally represent a younger dcvtlcpment. 

9. Professor W. Knppers isscrti that in the light of present knowled^ many blitnmna of 
rcligkm reject the idea that the belief in a Gtsai Mother GtKldeis Is of rdadvdy great 
antiquity. They hold this view to be as outmoded as Badiofen'a theory thar matnarchy 
preceded patriarchy. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE HISTORY OF THE NEOLITHIC 
CULTURES 


F or somctMiig like a million years men had been living as hunters. For 
the last forty thousand of them it is mit, they had so developed their 
powers of mind^ imaginanon and skill that they had emerged into full human 
statitre. Yet stiUg like all the other creatures that had evolved with them on 
the face of the canhj they were wholly dependent on what oarurt provided 
for sfaekeij clothing;, and above all for food. Such supplies were often pro* 
cariouSj ahnost ne^'er constant, and kept men ever on the move* Possessions 
were a bandicapa even children had often to be limited in number. The most 
important cha^e ensued when man began to control his naturaJ 
environment was that he was enabled to settle down. Great possessions 
became at least a possibility, substantial and enduring monuments were 
worth the building. Children could live livhere thdr parents had lived, inherit 
what they had made; their numbers could increase. 

One disringiikbing mar k of the first phaso of the new fanning economy 
was the establishment of settled viJlageSp The idea of raising a few crops by 
deliberate sowing, of keeping young animals taken ftom wild herds, may have 
happened at several times and places in human history. It seems almost 
certain, indeed, that the whole agriculmral revolution was achieved indepen¬ 
dently in the New Worlds 257). Ftofound changes had to be made to 
adapt it to the dimaie of eastern Asia. Nevenhdess it do^ at present appear 
that the enterprises and discoveries that enabled farming to support the 
settled village community was achieved only once and within a limited 
region in the Old World; from there the new* knowledge together with seed 
grain and breeding stock were carried outwards by cnlmral borrowing and 
the movement of peoples. It is the purpose of this chapter to try 10 describe 
first the emergence of the new economy and then its difiusion. A place must 
be found also to discuss an independent establishment of agricultural 
cominuiuties in America. 

This spre ad ing change of the economic foundation of eristence consdtuti^ 
what has been called the NeoUtliic revolution* It is at once apparent that it 
took place only over a great range of time. Banning some eight or nine 
thousand years ago in its ciadleland^ it took bctw’ccn three and four thousand 
years to readi western Europe on the one hand, China on the other. Indeed, 
as is Weil known, Bronze Age dries were already in being before the first 
farmers sowed their crops and led their flocks and herds in western Europe. 
Yet the concept of the Neolithic Age remains useful so long as it is under- 
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stood that it is not a time phase falling beiwecn exact dates^ but represents 
the period becn^ecn the end of the hunting way of life and the beginning of 
a full metal-using economy, when the practice of farming arose and spread 
through much of Europe, Asia and north Africa like a slow-moving wave. 

The Neohthic economy generally depended upon mixed farming. The 
oldest seulement sites known to us were already dependent on both domestic 
a n i m al s and cultivated cereals. If before this either stock-breeding or agri¬ 
culture were ever independently Ktablished as the basis of a full farming 
eidstcaoe, W‘C have no knowledge of it. As for nomadic pastoralism, al t ho ug h 
it is true it might easily be overlooked as it leaves scanty traces, it is a very 
highly specialized mode of life and may not have perfected iintil 
relatively late. Certainly, on the vast Eurasiattc stepp>es where it was after¬ 
wards to flourish it does not seem to have emerged until several millpnnin 
after the earliest setdement of mixed farmers. Pastoralism will be discussed 
in due course, but it cannot for the present be included in any account of 
the origia and spread of early Neolithic culture. 

The practice of farming and lifo in settled hamlets can be accepted as the 
first m^ of the full Neolithic revoludon. Certain particular items of material 
culture so often accompany it rhar they deserve mention in any general 
definition of Neolithic culture. One is the polished axe or adrj, cither 
of igneous rock or flint (p. 317) the ocher the straight sickle, more or less 
on the Natufian model. The crafts of potting and weaving were soon to 
become the most important additions 10 Ncoli^c culture, but they were, as 
will be shown, secondary traits followiiig upon the essential innovatioiis in 
farming life and equipment. 

It has already been said that the cradle of the fanning economy with more 
or less settled villages has proved difficult to place exactly in diher time or 
space. Perhaps it is not surprising, for the beghmings of things arc of their 
nature elusive;, being often both humble and ill-defined. Furthermore, this 
particular genesis b not likely to have been closely localized. such as 
the sowing of crops and herding of animals can easily spread^ they arc far 
more readily adopted than changes in tool-making and other traits of material 
culture. Providi^ the land and dimatc were suitable, peoples of quite 
diflerent traditions could accept the Neolithic revolution and gradually adapt 
their cultures to it. 

At least it can be said that there b no longer any serious douht that the 
earliest c^tres for both agriculture and stock-iabing lay in south-west Asia, 
well within that Eurasian theatre that has seen all man’s IpaHffl g initiatives 
since the begimiing of Upper Palaeolithic times (Map VI). These have been 
claimants for north Africa and even for Abyssinia, but both archaeological 
dboovery and recognition of the natural range of wild spedcs of plants and 
animals ancestral to the cultivated varieties point rnore and more dearly 
towards south-west Asia. The ancestors of emmer wheat and two-row* bailey, 
apparently the cereals first to be cultivated, have a wide range from Palestine 
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to Persia and Afghanistan i the Asian mouflon sheep and the urial, also an 
Asiatic species, seem to have been the precursors of the earliest domestic 
herds, while Africa has no wild sheep. 

Within south-west Asia itself the search for the early centres of sepled 
farmi ng is narrowing. They were certainly not in the flats of the great valley 
of the Tigris and Euphrates where agriculture was later to come to full 
fruition. One school of thought holds that they should be sought in the 
region of the southern Caspian basin. Another, on the contrary, is convinced 
that the high Anatolian and farther Iianian plateaux, the Caspian basin and 
trans-C^pia, Baluchistan and oaitra] Arabia were peripheral to the original 
centres. According to this view, these centres shotild be sought in the hilly 
country along the east end of the Mediterranean from Palestine and western 
Jordan, through Inebanon and Syria to southern Turkey, and northern Syria 
and Iraq and southem Iran as &r as the 21 agros mountains. The first of these 
Strips of cmuntiy' contains the basins of the Jordan and Oronts, the second 
the drainage of the Euphrates, Tigris and their tributaries. 

Palestine was cercainly very much involved in this momentous revoludoa. 
It has already been shown that in the Natufian it possessed a culture which 
better than any other represents a still predominandy hunting people 
bc^nning to harvest grain or seeds. At the &eqjous tell of Jericho, an oasis 
lying nearly one thousand feet below sea-level in the Jordan valley, we can 
see this culture developing into a full Neolithic one. The first event at this 
most hbtoric site seems to have been the establishment of a shrine, probably 
dedicated to the life-giving properties of the spring, by hunters with a Lower 
Natufian culture. This was followed by the same people settling down in a 
permaneni or regular seasonal setdement, hving in flimsy huts of a kind 
appropriate to a semi-nomadic existence. This setdement, which may be 
called ptoto-Ncolithic, developed without a cultural break into a full Neolithic 
community' which, with its substantial houses and defences, has been claimed 
as a true town. Here in the first town of Jericho the stone implements still 
show a Natufian inheritance. Dirbon-14 dating has assigned an age of about 
7800 EC to the shrine and indlrecdy one of at least 7000 BC to the beginmug 
of the full Neolithic phase. 

Thus there is no doubt that at Jericho the eighth millennium saw the local 
evolution from a Mesolithic hunting to a Neolithic farming economy. But 
this is not likely to have been the only area where this all-important change 
took place. Another village site that mj^t be expeaed to contribute to our 
knowledge concerning the step to a fanning economy is Qalat Jarmo on a 
spur of the Kurdish hUls in the Tigris drainage area. Economically it does so, 
for the earUest of this series of superimposed h aml ets look as though they 
were inhabited by a community very near the beginning of food production. 
Carbon»i4 dating has given somewhat cmiflicting dates for Jarmo. The 
readings at first suggested an age on either side of 4750 BC, but more recent 
tests have pushed it back as early as 6500 bc. Here, however, there is litdc 
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in the range of Bint and obsidian toob to prove descent ftum tbc Natufian 
culture equally the)' fei! CO show any dose reladonsbip with the very lace 
Gravetdan of the nearby caves of Zaizi and Pdegawra. Nor do they derive 
from the culture known from Karim Sbahir and Shanidar which was a 
parallel development to the Natufian. 

There are two other sites evidently of great importance for the tracking 
down of fanning origins. They arc the Belt and Hotu caves^ Jyit^ dose 
together above ^e southern shores of the Caspian Sea. In the Belt Cave 
purely Mesolithic oonipation was succeeded by a Neolithic one that contains 
some of the oldest dated remains of domesticated animals^ perhaps about the 
begmning of the sixth millennium BC. Yet here there is no dear continuity 
between the tw^o: the Neolithic culture cannot be said to derive from the 
Mesolithic, 

Perhaps the best way to convq^ a picture of the beginning of the farming 
life will be to describe the particular sites already mendoned before going 
on lo a more general account of the early Neolithic age in south-west Asia. 
They are undoubtedly among the earliest examples of their types of site known 
to us, and if we advance from a caveHjweUiiig occupied by soil unsetded 
stock-breedersj to a permanent village and then on toa stoncr-waUed settlement 
so substantia] that it merits the name of town^ we must in fact have followed 
the economic course of the Neolithic rcvolutioiL Also Belt Cave, Jarmo 
village and Jericho between them span the whole region within which 
farming b li^ly to have originated^ 

These sites represent different aspects of the pre-pottery Neohthic cul^ 
tures now known to have been widespread in south-west Asia, and W'hich 
further research may conceivably show to have spread far Into Europe as 
w^eU- The first stock-breeding inhabitants of Belt Cave had no pots^ ai 
Jarmo potsherds were only bcgiimmg to appear in the latest hamlet j ybile 
at Jericho two successive occupadons had accumulated four-fifths of the 
Neolithic tdl before potting was introduced. This pioneer plmse, then, is 
clearly distingudshed frero the w^dl-known latct Neolithic (or ChalooUxhic) 
cultures of south-west Asia which were emerging by the middle of the sixth 
tnillennium BC, and which are distingubhed by thdr fine ceramics. Evidence 
for the w estward spread of pre^poticry Neohthic b still sketchy^ although 
there are a number of possible sites in ThcssJily, At Khirokitia In The south 
of Cyprus a large famiing community was established by 55^ Although 
at first a few dumsy attempts at pottmg were made, the craft was completely 
abandoned in favour of cxccUently-made stone vessels. 

The first occupation of the Belt Cave was by Mesolithic seal hunters who 
probably lived there at the end of glacial times some eleven thousand j^cars 
ago; there followed a setmnd, sdll Mesolithic, oocupadon dating from the 
seii'enth milleimium, and then a third nvhen the cave-dw^ers may or may 
not have taised grain but certainly possessed domestic sheep and goats. 
Carbon-14 gave this horizon a date of 5840 bc with an error of some three 
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bundled years either way* Duriiig the second half of the same miUejiiiiuin 
tme mixed fatmcis were living in the cave^ people who had sickles to reap 
grain, made pottery of a rather soft and poor ware and in addition to sheep 
and goats kept first pigs and then cows. The neighbouring cave of Hotu seems 
first to have been lived in during this last Neolithic occupation, but it con¬ 
tinued to be inhabited after the Belt cave had been abandoned. The rubtrisb 
of the last occupation included fine^ hard, painted poncry of a kind not quite 
identifiable with any known elsew^hcre. 

The people of Janno evidently lived more or less permanently in thdr 
little village, building multi-rooiiied rectangular houses of compacted clay 
or pise (Fig, 38A), sometiines sei on stone foundations and with reed floors. 
They had such built-in furniture as baking ovens and basins sunk in the 
fioor. Although they did not know how to fire pottery, even the earliest 
inhabitants cut and ground exceUent bowls and other vessels from smooth 
stones of pleasandy variegated colour ; they used stone also for such personal 
omEments as beads and bracelets. They poss^sed that most distinctive 
Neolithic toolj the ground and polished stone axe, and its variant, the adj^n 
Other agricultural tools were siddes and simple grain rubbers or querns. 
They imported obsidian for tools and also used chert; and a considerabk 
pan of their equipment was microUihic, suggesting a strong inheritance from 
Mesolithic tradition. The main crops of these villagers were emmer and 
cinkorn wheat, and barley, but their emmer was more primitive than any 
other cultivated wheat known to us^ its spikeJets varying so much in size and 
form a$ to make it evident that very little selective cultivation lay behind it. 
As for their stock, almost all the bones belong to the domesticable species 
of sheep or goat, os, pig and dog, but it cannot be proved that they were all 
fiiUy domesticated. For their household divinity the people of Jarmo evidently 
revered the Mother Goddess, possessing clay statuettes of her seated figure. 
They also made little clay models of their livestock that may have been used 
for magical or reli^'ous cults. 

Some account of the early happenings beside the perennial spring at 
Jericho has already been given. We have to picture first wandering parties 
of hunters and food-gatherers visiting thdr shrine, probably only at certain 
times of year. Then the growth of a permanent or seird-p>ermancnt settlement 
of day and wattle huts whose owticrs, while still making their tools and 
weapons much as before, were probably now beginning to practise the 
cultivation of grain crops on a modest scale. Next, about nine thousand years 
ago these same people took a step forward, and on the cemains of a long series 
of col\Ap!^ and rebuilt huts of the first rough settlement raised much more 
substantial round houses, probably looking like a duster of large beehive 
ovens, and defeQded them with a strong masonry w^all and a round tow'er. 
This earliest full Neolithic settlement at Jericho has quite properly been 
called a town* 

Not enough been excavated of this most andent town for it 10 be 
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possible to say very much about the lives of the populatiom Thdr scone 
implements still show their descent from the Lower Natufian tradiiion; they 
had large stone querns for grinding flour by rubbing. As we have seen they 
had not leamt the art of porting. The sun-baked bricks from which their 
houses were built were of a highly distinctive fonn (p. 28 7). 

Of the second pre-potterj' Neolithic occupation at Jericho much more is 
known. The older population seems to have been completely supplanted by 
a new one with a distincc though indiiectly relaxed culnirc. This is the 
Tahunian culture which hitherto has been known only in a far more humble 
contrat. As they have been known aw'ay from Jericho the Tahunmns led a 
semi-nomadic life^ maintaining the Mesolithic tradition of huniiag, food- 
gathering and Jiving in caves^ even while they practised shifting agriculture 
and kept herds of goats. Their culture^ too, had been derived from the Lower 
Natufianj, but along different lines from that of thdr predecessors at Jericho. 
How' the Tahunians acquired the enable oasis and came to l^d there a 
quite elaborate urban existence is a historical problem as yet unsolved. 
Certainly their lives must have contrast&j with those of their cave-dwelling 
kimmen almost as sharply as those of the modem city'-dweilers of Palestine 
with the lives of the Bedouin who pitched thdr goat-hair tents not far from 
die dty suburbs. 

The domestic architecture of this second pre-pottery Neolithic town of 
JeridKj was far more adi-anced than ihai of the first. As we shall see (p. 287) 
die houses were rectangular;} of an elaborate courn'ard plan and quite 
excellent in their finistu One house seems to have had a litde chapel with a 
cult stone set on a pedestal in a niche, while a large rectangular building with 
a stone basin is thought to have been a public temple. The massive defences 
Were maintained with a few alterations. It is estiniated that this Jericho of 
the later sevemh millennium ac with its houses packed inside its walls must 
have had a populaiion of at least three thousand. 

Like the villagers of Jarmo, the citizens of Jericho used bowls and dishes 
cut from stone* These were of the soft loc^ limestone which could be 
given a pleasantly polished surface. It seems very likely that they also had 
containers of leather and of wood. For their tools they used mainly flint 
but occasionally obsidim The relatively large numbers of sickle blades, 
typically with finely serrated cutdng-edges, together with many querns, 
a proof of the importance of agriculture. No hoes were found, and 
frffi presence of many perforated stones suggests that w^eighted digging 
sticks were used instead. The oasis may have been the centre of irrigated 
g^ens and orchards, but we have as yet no tangible evidence for 
me cultivation of vegetables and fruits at this early datCn Few bones of 
domestic animals have been discovered, but in the neighbourbcxxl of the 
^plc building there were a number of rough day models of goaxs^ 
sheep, cattle and pigs that appear to reprsmt domesticated livestock, A 
great proportion of the bones found were of deer and other wild spedcs, and 
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these, together with the arrow-heads, are enough to prove that in spite cf its 
urban pretensions hunting was stiU of substantial econoniic importance at 
Jericho. 

The presumed temple with the Unie day figures suggests some kind of 
animal cult inviting comparison with Jarmo. Two female figurines of the 
Mother Goddess type were also found in the vicinity. The most remarkable 
cult objects from the Jericho of this phase, however, arc gnbfflTishftH skulls. 
These are human skulls, usually chough not always without die lower jaw, 
that have had the flesh parts reproduced in clay and tnwrie shdls set in the 
sodtets in a most striking semblance of eyes. Several skdetons wdth the skull 
ronoved but with the lower jaw still in position have been found in the 
setdement, suggesting that these were native dead and not the loot of head¬ 
hunting or Vi*ar, This could, indeed, already be inferred by the sklifid care 
taken in modelling the faces and the fact that they were carefully buried 
under house floors. One can suppose ihai the people of Jericho wished to 
keqi the ancestral spirits with them. A bone bead carved in the form of a 
head gives a further hint that some cult of the hnmjifi head was established 
among them. 

Why was Jericho so esceptionally progi^ive ? Why were three thousand 
people living there in comfortdite houses when all around them their con¬ 
temporaries were living in rough little hamlets or caves? The explanadon 
seems to be in the feet that Jericho grew up beside a very important oasts. 
Not only did this perennial water supply encourage good culdvadon of both 
grain crops and, possibly, orchards, but its management necessitated socia] 
organizadon and the feeling of community. Just as the need to co-operate in 
hunting ,miinals much stronger and more fleet than diemsdves must have 
extended social obligadon outside the bounds of the family in Palaeolithic 
dmes, so now the control of iirigadon demanded a new sense of etyoperadon 
and respect for law in a setded populadon. 

A word should be said about the later Neolithic oocupadon of Jericho after 
its dtizens had taken to the use of pottery'. The first pottery was rather soft, 
tempered with chaff, of a drab colour sometimes enlivened by the use of a 
pink slip. At the same period the inhabitants began to store their grain in 
pits lined with unbaked clay, recaUing those at Tell Hassuna. A model of a 
two-storeyed building, possibly a granary or sanctuary, gives a rough impres¬ 
sion of the contemporary arcldtecture. But what is r^y remarkable in this 
settlement (known to archaeologists as Jericho IX) is the evidence it provides 
for a local pantheon, A shrine housed three images, mgrfp of clay 

with shell eyes, representing a bearded man, a woman and a child, a most 
interesting itiniiy to find being worshipped six thousand years ago. 

The Belt cave-dwelling, the village of Jarmo and the huger setdement of 
Jericbo have been singled out because they represent some of the earliest 
steps towards the achievement of the Neolithic revolution. Belt has early 
evidence for domestic animals; Jarmo is one of the oldest setded village 
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as yet unearthed, while Jericho is an astonishing proof, still hardly assimi¬ 
lated into our understanding of the period, as to how quickly organized 
community life could be achieved on a large scale once the farming economy 
had been established. It is diflicult to follow these studies with any generalized 
account of the peoples and cultures of these regions during early Neolithic 
times: almost every site seems to have its own localized culture. This, indeed, 
must to some extent represent the truth: every community made its own 
adjustments as it took over agriculture and stock-raising and began to settle 
into permanent viU^es (Map VII). A few sites, however, can be recognized as 
representing culture that had at least a modest range and some ioAuenoe 
beyond their own immediate area. One of these is the Tell Kassuna in Assyria 
on the west flank of the Tigris that appears undoubtedly to have been founded 
after the Erst occupation at Jarmo. The earliest settlement here has much in 
common with the earliest at Nineveh and at Matartahj it even seems to have 
had some influence as far west as the Amouq—the plain of Antioch. The 
inhabitants of this village, happily situated at the junction of tw*o percanial 
Streams, from the Erst made pottery. Almost &om the beginning, too, they 
were capable of producing pleasing painted and iadsed wares, the painting 
usually showing simple rectilinear panems in black. Thdr pise bouses were 
both round and rectangular and were equipped with ovens and clay-lined 
storage pits (the carUese form of stomge was in large roughly Ercd jars sunk 
into the ground). These stores, primitive saddle quems and broad-bladed 
chipped stone hoe^blades show the Hassuniam to have been consideiable 
agriculturalists, while the bones of cattle and sheep or goats seem to be chose 
of domesticated Eocks and herds. At the same dme the villagers hunted such 
Wild game as gazelles and ouageis wi^h slings and darts. Here again as in 
nearly all Neolithic peasant settlements from south-west Asia to Britain, a 
Mother Goddess appears to have been venerated and was made visible in the 
form of clay Egurines, In short, the Hassuna culture shows a way of life only 
a little advanced from that of Jarmo, the innovations being pottciy, hoes and 
better means of storing grain; it may well be that the wheat itself had been 
improved by selecrion beyond the haphazard crops sown at Jarmo. 

In the later settlements towards the top of the Hassuna tell, where die 
houses had several rooms fined with pivoted wooden doors, the inmates were 
usmg, as well as their own painted and incised earthenware, pottery which 
was slipped and painted with extremely effective designs. These include both 
patterns seemingly derived ftom basketry, and amusing stylized animal 
Ggurcs, This attracbve crockery is known as Samarra ware and it is rather 
more widespread than the Hassunian. It has been found at Ninevefa, 
Matarrah and at Chagar Bazar, while the site after which it is named is a 
cemetery situated just above the Tigris mud-fiats some way to the south of 
Hassuna, where some fine specimens of it bad been placed wth contracted 
burials. Altogether it was used from Sakje Geuze west of the Euphrates to 
beyond the Ti^s in Assyria, but it seems usually to have been acquired by 
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local peoples as a pleasing possession^ and ic is hard lo define a mie Samerra 
culture. 

As for ihe absolute dates during which fanning was being adopted and 
developed hercj round the upper Tigris and Euphrates, the early Hassunian 
settlements must have been established about the middle of the sixth 
millennium, while the popularity of Samarra ware was a litde later. 

What Is quite certain is that the Samarra period overlapped mth that of 
a culture known as the Halafian, and the Halafian is a full Neolithic culture. 
Tell Halaf itself is well to the west of the sites hiriierto discussed, lying near 
the head waters of the Rhabur, The culture, mainly, it must be admitted, 
distinguished by its pottery, made its influence fell from the Iranian foothills 
east of the Tigris right across the parkland of the upper Tigris and Euphrates 
and their tributaries to the Meditcnancan coast of southern T urkey and Syria. 

Many of the great telli of this region, in addition to Hassima and Halaf 
itself, have their Halafian horizon j Ninevdi, Carchemish, Arpachiyah among 
them. Although hunting with the sling continued as before, mixed fanning 
was now fuDy established, with cultivated varieties of emmet and barley, two 
distinct breeds of cattle, sheep, goats and pigs. There does not seem to have 
been much change in domestic architectute from that of the later Hassunian 
type of house, but curious circular buildings with low domed roofs were a 
new introduction almost certainly intended for ritual use. At Arpachiyah, 
where the Halafian settlement was rich and long-lasting, cobbled streets 
survive to give us some idea of the town-like atmosphere that must already 
have existed among close-packed bouses. 

The Halaflans were skilled workers in stone, able to use obsidian for 
vases and beads ^ they were also evidently practised in that second craft that 
goes with potting as one of the gtcai Neolithic inventions—spinning and 
w'eaving. They even possessed small beads of copper, but these stem to have 
been obtained from native copper and do not Imply a knowledge of metaflurgy. 
Chert and obsidian remained the inaierial for tools, and the forms do not 
show' any very significant change from the Hassunian—polished stone axes 
and adzes, obsidian knives and sickles, coarse chert hoes. 

The Halafians were preeminent as potters, using kilns in which they could 
raise a temperature of 1,200“ F, Their wares were hand-made but exmemely 
thin, usually a creamy bull with a slipped sur&ce. Shapes were elegant and 
of the highiKt aesthetic merit, while painting was used to give (in the finest 
pieces) a rich polychrome effect in ted, black and white on buff beneath a 
lustrous surface. Many of the patterns were geometric, and might converge 
on a central rosette or Maltese cross, but in Halafian as in Samarran ware, 
deer, horses, and bulls’ heads, all highly siyhzed, were also deftly shaped into 
the design. This fully developed Neolithic culture is generally thought to 
have origiaaied in Assyria, where a steady cultural development can be 
observed, particularly in the pottery. 

Pushing on now to the easternmost linut of the possible cradlclands of 
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farming^ we have to consider Iran. In the 2 ^agros foothills sites such as 
Tang-i-Pabda and Bafeim probably represent early, prc-Ubaid sccilcmcnt 
(p- 23i)> but too little is as yet known of them for k to be possible to judge 
their significance. Inland, on the Iranian plateau near Kasan^ an important 
settlement grew up beside an oasis at Sialk. The earliest village here appears 
to have been contemporary with the Hassunian and Samarranj while the 
second shows signs of I-iaMian infiuenoes. At the very b^mning of the 
settlement, the villagers may have lived in reed hueSj but they soon moved 
into pise houses. They practised rmxcd fanning w^iLh cattle and two breeds 
of sheep. Their grain crops have not as yet been identified, but they were 
certainly of great importance in iheir economy. The fields were prqsared with 
hoes and the harvest reaped with sickles made of rib-bones set with flint 
teeth. The handles of these sickles were sometimes carved with natuiallstic 
figures, making them surprisingly similar 10 their faraway Matufian counter¬ 
parts. One of these earthed sickles affords a glimpse of the peasants who 
wielded them: a stocky little figure wearing a kilt fastened ai the back and 
whai locks like a band tied round his forehead to catch his sweat* 

Here, as in nearly all the other villages of the time, hunting was still a 
necessary part of life, the men going out with stings and day pellets in 
pursuit of gazdie and other game. Sialk was truly Nwlithic in culture, yet a 
few pins and little awis of copper w*erc in use there* like the beads of it at 
TdJ Halaf, they were probably hammered from native meml. Cosmetics, 
ground by means of miniature cby pestles and mortars, appear to have been 
in use among the living, while the dead, buried in cfoucbed positions under 
and beween the houses, wrere customarily cither painted or sprinkled with 
red ochre. 

In the later village, where Hahlian influence has been detected, mud 
bricks were used for budding, pig and horse bon^ appear (though their 
owTiers may not have been domestic breeds), hoes were improved, rather 
more native copper produced and trade emended to bring in turquoise, 
camelian^ and beads from the Persian Guff 

In Turkmenia a number of communities forming a single cultural group 
developed towns round the oases m the foothills of the Kopet-dag. These 
people lived in pise houses and made painted pottery, usually dark brown 
geometric and tree-branch designs on a whitish or red backgtound. At one 
town, Kara-tepe, the escav^ators believed they had Identified a shrine where 
both the floor and wo square altars had been painted black. Here again the 
economy depended upon the cultivation of wheat and barley and the raising 
of sheqj or goats. These towns appear to date from the third and fourth 
millcimia bC with the earliest setdements on at least two sites (Jeitan and 
Nazna^ga) going back as fiar as 4000 nc. 

Returning once more westward after having puRued farming origiiis to the 
eastern eictrmuty of our region^ a crossing of the narrow mountain belt 
dividing the Euphrates from the Mcditcrraneaii drainage brings us to the 
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rclfltivcly weU“W2icrcd Innd-s of Ihc Oroutcs bssto siid the SyilsH coastnl 
plaiHi the Aiiiouq and eastern Cilida. Here again are eailsr NcoHchic villages 
which had had a long history before the arrival of HakQan influence from 
the cast brought painted pottery and the use of the sling. This milueace made 
itself felt as far as the Meditenancan coast at Ugarit (Ras Shamra), and on 
to the tells of Judaidah and Kutdu on the Amouq plain, wbete, however, the 
Halafian poncrv vi'as at first merely imported. There arc signs in the repertory 
of stone impleinents used by the earliest villagers, and parttciilarly in their 
microlithic forms of descent &om local MesoUilnc cultures of the Natufian 
tjpe. But sdll no direct links have been proved 

The early \illagcs of this whole region have a considerable degree of imiry. 
From Byblosj Hama (in the Orontes valley) throughout the Amouq to the 
important site of Mersin in Cilicia the earliest settlements have a culture 
distinguished by a dark-faced, bunushed pottery often with incised geometri¬ 
cal designsp Polished axes, toothed or other flint and obsidian sickle-bladeSji 
projecrile-pomts and stone vessels were generally in use among them from 
the first. Usually^ toOj the houses seem to have been of pise, roughly rect¬ 
angular in plan and, ai By bios and Ugarit, with limed and burnished floors 
reminiscent of Jericho. Not vety much is directly known of their culrivaied 
plants or livestcn±. 

No pro-pottery Neolithic setdements have as yet beat recognized in all 
th j^ r^oUj if in time they are, thdr reladonsblp with Mesolithic tradidon 
should prove slgnificanL 

While the Halafian culture and its influences were spreading widely from 
their probable homeland m Assjtiaj a new culture was coming into being in 
the lower reaches of the Tigris-Euphrates valleys particularly at the head of 
the Persian gulf where the heavy sill brought down by the rivers had built 
up a relatively vuiiug and intensely fertile land. It is named after the Sumerian 
tell of al^Ubaidi ite creators accomplished the heavy but rewarding labour of 
d raining and irrigaining this, vs \igy bottom whcfc fertilitj^ w*ss annually 
renewed by flooding as effective as that of the Nile vallev\ if tes regular* 
^Thc many channels and lagoons teemed with fishj wild fowl and game 
swarmed in the reed brakes j date palms grew^ wild* But the exploitation of 
this natural paradise^ the original Eden, required intensive labour and the 
organized co-operation of large bodies of men.* This the Ubaidans achieved 
during their long history, irrigating their &nns and dovdopiug an agriculture 
able to support a rapidly growing population- Thus in rime their culture 
became powcrfiil enough to spread right up the valley and as &r west as 
the Mediterranean, everywhere overtaking and supplanting the Halafiam 
Where these people, who can already be called preio-Sumerims, came from 
is not known, but they may well have been of mixed origin^ derived in part 
from farther south, in part from the Iranian highlands. Another possible 
interpretation is that the Ubaid culture was bom of a fusion of Halafian and 
Samarran elements with an earlier clement already present in southern 
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Mesopoianiia. They had 10 import nearly all the raw imteriaJa for their 
equipment, such as stone for axes and hoes, and obsidian and chert for knives 
and sickles. This lack of local stone stimulated the use of a more durable 
substance — copper—which, although evidently remaining rare, might be 
used for such substantial implements as axes and small spear'^hcads. Their 
architecture:, originally in teed, presently came to include building in sun- 
dried brick. It v>’2s the earliest Ubaidans who founded the ori ginal settlement 
at Eridu, establishing a modest little temple there that was to be enlarged 
again and again by successive generations uadi it became the great temple 
of Enki in the first royal dty of the Sumerians. Thus their story is already 
the prologue of tustoiy. With the spread of Ubaidan culture round about 
4000 BC the full achievement of the Neolithic revoludoti, which is the proper 
subject of this chapter, was brought to a dose. 

17 The story of the introduedon of the Neolithic way of life in Egypt can be 
made simpler and more coherent than is possible for south-west Asia. Partly 
this is because it is now almost certain that it was imtod uce d when already 
some wray advanced, party because of the far greater geographical unity of 
ancient Egypt. This unity can be exaggerated, for w-hile Lower Egypt was 
always accessible from the Mediterranean, Upper Egypt was somedmes 
penetrated from the Red Sea. Nevertheless, when compa^ with the broken 
and scattered lands W‘C have been oousidcring, Egjpt was compact and 
culturally already far more uniform. 

The arguments apinst stock-raising and the culdvadon of cereals having 
been initiated in Egypt arc put forward in the chapter on the origin of the 
domesdc species of plants and animals. The likelihood of farming 

having been introduced from south-w est Asia is dearly very great in the light 
of w hat has already been said concerning that area. Probable Asian elements 
will be noticed in the early Egypdan Arming communities to be described, 
pardcuiarly in thcac of Low-er Egypt. On the other hand there must have 
been a large native element in the population that would have mamtained its 
ow'n cultural tiadidons. There is no sign of any inheritance from the poor 
and unoriginal Scbilian culture of Mesolithic times, but the fine bi-&cial 
pressure-flaked flint implements that already formed part of certain of the 
Egypdan Neolithic cultures and were developed with superb skill during the 
later pre-Dynastic period, may well have grown out of the north African 
Aicrian culture or the Sdllbay of cast Africa. This powerful nadve 
from the first helped to give Egyptian ci\Tli2ation its own disdnedve charac¬ 
ter—what has been called its ‘cultural form*. In it we can see the origin of 
the Hamidc vein in Egypdan lan^iage and ethnical stock. 

At the beginnmg of Neolithic times the lands bordering the Nile valley 
were very much less arid than today, when there is virtually no rainfall south 
of Cairo. In late gladal times, as has been shown (p, 26), the high plateaux 
were grasslands, while the wadis running down into the main \'aUcy were full 
of vegetation and abounding with wild animals, including giraffe and Hon. 
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Well oti jjico historical fiinfts the Egyptia&s were able to go out h unTing such 
game^ as is vividly tecorded on ihc walls of tombs. As for Libya^ it remained 
a fertile land rich in vineyards, olive orchards and cattle to the end of the 
second millennium BC. Nevertheless, progressive desiccation marked the 
period from perhaps 7000 bc onwards, turning the plateaux from grassland 
into steppe and ulumarely into desert, while making die swampy valley 
itself more habitable, if this was true of the Tigris-Euphrates valley, ir was 
far more dramaticaUy so in Egypt where the early ^ming settlements away 
from the valley bottom had to be abandoned, often after long struggles with 
encroaching sand.* 

The early Neolithic cultures ran from the first be divided into two scries 
between Upper and Lower Egypt, but always, as will bc seen, there is much 
in common between them, not only in the general way of life of self-contained 
peasant communities practising mixed forming, but also in more particular 
cultural traits. It is generally held that the Upper Egyptian Tasian is the 
oldest Neolithic culture yet to have been recognized in ^ypt, and from it an 
unbroken serjucncc of dc\’eloping cultures can be followed up to the beginrung 
of Dynastic times. In the Delta region (induding the Fayum) the record is 
less complete, partly because desiccation led to the early abandonment of the 
earliest settlements, more because die constantly changing course of the 
waterways and the accumulating sUt must have swept away or buried count¬ 
less other sites. There is thus good reason for b^inning not with the Tasian 
setdement, but with those of Lower Egipt. In view of what has already been 
said it seems highly probable chat the first fantung communities were in fact 
established there, having spread by the tv>a‘^ral routes ftom Palestine. The 
Natufian site at Helwan (with an early Neolithic settlement close by) is of 
significance in this connecoon. Again, it sansGes ge(^raphical propriety to 
work up the river, and, more importani, having thus reached the Tasian 
settlement it will be easy to follow through the rest of the Neolithic history 
of Upper Egypt and dose the section within sight of Pharaonic times. 

The Fayum depression lies to the west of the Nile some distance south of 
the Delta; it sdll holds a considerable lake, but in the fifth millennium BC 
the w'ater stood i$q feet higher than at present, and the Neolithic settlement 
W'as tanged along ihe edge of it. The huts must have been flimsy, for no 
trace of them remained exorpt sunken hearths and the storage pits, lined with 
straw matting, where the households kept Ihdr grain. From the first these 
peasants had the full complement of Neolithic culture; they grew emmer, 
wheat and barley, kept domestic cattle, sheep or goats, and pigs, grew flax 
and wove it into Unen, made plain poticiy and excellent coiled basketry. 
Their reaping knives were straight with serrated flint cdgcsi~"very like the 
Natufian except that the baft was of wood-^and they had the characteristic 
Neolithic axes with ground edges, some of flint, some roughly made from 
pebbles. Like the Asian early farming peoples we have been discussing, the 
Fayumis still hunted and fished. Hippopotami were among their gime. Their 
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arrow-heads were akcady very elegant with long slender barbs and they used 
niaccs w'dghted with a discotdal head of ground stone; their barbed fish- 
spearsj like their stddest recall NarutUn forms. 

Palettes used for grinding materials (later usually malachite) for p a iTT ring 
the cj'cs arc a characteiisdc part of Egyptian equipment that in Dynastic 
times were often most bcautifuL objects, superbly shaped and carved. The 
practioe of ej e-painting was evidently already known to the Fayum peasantry, 
who made their palettes of alabaster in a simple rectangular shape. As so 
often in Neohthic communities, personal ornaments were the only item in 
the economy to be imported. As well as strings of ostrich-shell disk beads 
(like those worn earlier by the Capslans), the Fayumis decked themselves with 
shells brought from the Mediterranean, Red Sea and even pe rha ps from the 
Indian Ocean. They also imported the decorative ama^nitc either from the 
central Sahara or the eastern desert. No burials were found anywhere arnnng 
the Fayum settlements, which suggests that there must have hirn cemeteries 
well bey'Ond the edge of the houses. 

Radio carbon dates for two pits belonging to the oldest Fayum settlement 
arc 4145 + 250 BC and 4437 + 180 BC. It seems likely that it wws already 
flourishing during the first half of the fifth millenninin j at about the same 
time that the Halaf culture was spreading in Iraq. 

Another site that represents this Neolithic culture of Lower Egypt, pro¬ 
bably in a later phase, is at Merimde on a sandy spur by the western e d g e of 
the delta. Here ^in at first the shelters must have been of the but 

later the villagers made huts with wooden posts supporting matting, and later 
again us^ beaten mud—possibly to get better shelter from the sand stonm 
with which th^ were increasingly plagued. The hut of each household seems 
to have stood in its own garden or yard, aligned in rows that probably mark 
the course of village lanes. The practioe of fatming was almost identical with 
that in the Fayum except that in the later pertod the grftin was stored in large 
jars. Though showing variations, most of their pottery, tools and weapons 
and personal possessions had much in common both with the Fayum and 
also to a lesser extent with Tasa. It is noticeable that their macc-h<^ were 
an Asian form, in place of the Egyptian disk type. The dead were buried 
among the huts, lying in the crouched position and generally fa ring towards 
the sunrise; they were not provided with food or any other grave furniture. 
In another village at El Omari near Helwan (the one knowm Natufian site 
in io almost every other way similar to that at Merimde, the dead 

were aU laid to face westward and one of the graves contained a carved 
wooden baton said to resemble the mws sceptre, that in the bt<^ri ca! period 
was among the insignia of Lower Egypaan kingship. It seems to suggest 
that at least some of these early viU^es may already have been ruled by 
chiefs. 

In spite of some weakness in the chronological frameworic, it is reasonably 
sure that while in the north the Fayum culture developed into the Mcrimdiam 
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in Upper Egypt there was a sticocssion of three oilnircs, the Tasian, Badarian 
and Amratiaii, all of them pitrdy Neolithic^ and all showing something of 
the distinctivdy African characier that was to crystallize in Egypnan 
civilizatioii. 

The encampments on desert spur^ aiTasa near Badari are usually recognized 
as representing the oldest inning communitiK in Egypt. Certainly they were 
the most primitive. Yet already they cultivated emmer wheat and barley, and 
ground the grain on large saddle querns. They seem also to have had herds 
of sheep or goats. It has been thought chat th^ people may have lived like 
the Hadendoa^ who until recent limes were herdsmen in the eastern desert, 
but kept pcnrtaneiit \illages near the Blue NUe w*herc they regularly returned 
to luise a harvest after the annual inundation. Whether or not the Tasian. 
encampments were summer villages of this kind, it should nor be forgocten 
that by themselves they^ do not give a full pidnre of early Arming life by the 
Nile. There must have been many shacks and clusters of huts on the ridges 
and hillocks that formed the ever-shifting and marshy valley floor. *A11 traces 
of these settlements in the valley proper have long since disappeared; they 
have been not merely silted over but washed away by the changes in the 
river's course. This explains why we find traces of early settlement only at 
the edge of the vahey, on the spurs of detrims at the foot of the high clhfe. 
We must imagine the valley, not flat and featureless as it is today, hut dotted 
with hamlets perched on ^e high banks of former water-courses, and sur¬ 
rounded by an cv'er-changing maze of channels^ marsh and meadow.** 

This, then, was the kind of prospect that would have lain below the Tasians 
as they worked at flour mill or loom, imde their rough pottery or talked and 
idled outside thdt shelters. This, too, was the uatuie of the country they 
would have had to contend with when they went fishing with hooks of sheU 
and horn, hunting water birds and swamp animals with bow and arrow, 
OF to lead thdr goats in the wadis and to tend their plots on the alluvial 
spreads. 

Like the Fayum people, the Tasiam had alabaster palettes for grindiiig and 
mijdng eye-paint, and ornamented thdr persons with ivory beads and bangles 
and shdb brought from the Red Sea. Thdr dead they placed in the bent 
Of crouched position, wrapped them in skins and buried them in straw 
coffins; such burials are few and scattered enough 10 indicate how small and 
shifting was the populaticru 

The Badaiian culture is probably a dev'clopmcnt from die Tasian, but its 
known range is greater, esttending from Badari ttsdf southward as far as 
Armant. It was present, too, in the Wadi Hammaxnat. Emmer wheat and 
barley were still the cereals cultivTired, but the Badarians began to store the 
gtain in mud^Iined pits; they kept sheep, and unlike their precursors, were 
also cattle-breeders. There w-as still plenty of game on the plateaux as well 
as in the tributary wadis and the Badarians w'cnt hunting with bows and 
• H. FmokTort, Thr Birth Ckiftz^^Km ht iht N^r £dj/, p. 41. 
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Ihi.^1 ^or hujs were still simple shelters of matting liltc those of 

the Medians, but m aU other waj^ their domestic eqiiipm4t was greatly 
^ch^. In paro^ they were potters of exquisite skill and taste* tTminJ 
out a ^tiy burnished wure with a softly rippled sur&ce built by hand into 
plain but wdl-proporooncd shapes* Often the body of the bowl or jar was 

^^eth^ of finng (p. 304). Other vessels were laboriously ground from 
b^t, and little ^sks and vases carved from ivory. Also of ivmv were the 
chamung hrtc ladles, ^e handle sometimes ending in an animal ^iZ ^ 
presage the long line of beautiful spoons made by the Egvntians in 

I ory beads, bracelet, nngs and other ornaments and for ornamental combs 

made of^^e 

The Bjianans then, were a people living some tay above subrist«a 

traditional ctlstom of thc Tasitnis, were laid in ttMrt*”* 

with POB of food and drink. Se ^ve w^To b'”TJ^ 

statuettes of ivory or day. Among the Badananc r female 

eatlie,, eaampfc?of dJri^TK 

Eg)-pdan peculiarity; both caede and sheep are known !«T* » be an 

with some ceremony. 

If the culture of the Badarians already showed «im- =*,.1 j 

maipn that allow ed for the manufactui of lu^^ry article a^ rr 
preaous materials, that of the Anuatians wiSh “T'^ 



culture of Sumeria «; 

subject of this chapter. ^ Neolithic phase that is the 

The economic fbundadons were niuch stron^^r Th* a 

begun an extensive and systematic cultivatio^f ihe 

although there is no evidence as yet for artificial iniBation Th^^ 

sheep and pigs, and are known to have used their eSh: for^dl^ 

as meat production. They had probably domesticattS the 

burden, and had learnt to lash bundle/of papjTus stalks tS'eS f 

high-ptowed bets 1t«dy reminimem of tk«e tlw wrtc to pfytr NOc^ 
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Phaiaonic untU recent times. Aldiough bundtig sdU made a necessary con- 
uibutioD to the food supply^ the solid economic basis to their my of life led 
10 a great increase in populadon among the Amiadans; viUagcs were per- 
manendy occupied and cemeteries used for gcncnition after generation^ 
tinril they might contain as many as rwo thousand graves. Pictures of croco¬ 
diles, scorpions and other creatures that are neither livestock nor game animals 
ha%'e sometimes been mterpreted to mean that thc^c villages were occupied 
by totem clans — as is the case among the modem Dinka on the Upper Nile, 
one of the Nilotic peoples who appear lo have inherited most both in cultuxc 
and racial stock from an andent EgjTJtmn ancestrj\ 

The craft work of the Amratians had developed bej^ond that of their 
Badarian forebears m everything ^ctpi potting, where there W'as some felling 
off in their black-topped, whitc-painiedj and indsed w'ares. Their pressure- 
flaked flint work achieved perfection for the medium both in execution and 
form (Fig, 53), while their caning of ivory combs, ladies and vase^ was also 
finely developed. For weaving they used horizontal looms* Gold was now 
added to the predous subsmees obtained for ornamentsand native copper 
was used for pins and even for harpoon-heads—cut from hammered sheers* 
The palettes used for preparing malachite were now often given the shape of 
creatures—cspedally fish and hippopotami* 

In the form of their stone vases, in their ladles, palettes and very many 
other products of their stdil, the Amratiarts were beginning to manifest, quite 
unmistakably, something of the style, spirit—cultural form"—that was to 
distinguish the long course of Egyptian dvilization. This manifestation of the 
shape of things to come is perhaps even more dearly evident in their burial 
practices and other religious fomis. The graves were still no more than pits, 
but they w'ere furnished in a way ihat w'as to lead without a break to the 
elaborate and highly characteristic funetary customs of historic Egjpt. Not 
only were the dead provided with w^pons, ornaments and goods (Palaeolithic 
man did as much) but also with mc^eh; of women and serv-ants evidently 
prototypes of the later usfmbtij and with scenes drawn on pots and slate 
plaques that must have had the same purpose as the paintings of worldly 
possessions and joys that enriched the walb of Dynastic tombs. 

The Amratmns, then, were still essentially Neolithic farmers living in 
large villages; another culture, the Gerxean, was to intervene betw^een theirs 
and that of the First D)Tiasty. But fust as with the Ubaidans in Asia, so 
the Amratians must be recognized as marking an end of that prunary 
Neobihic way of life with whi^ wc arc here concerned. Having brought the 
history of man both in Egypt in south-west Asia to that point when the 
flow ering of dvilization in the two great valleys is about to l^n, it is time 
to leave these central regions where the Neolithic revolution had its begin¬ 
nings and follow its gradual spread into Europe and eastern Asia* 

This account of the gradual spread of farming and other traits of Neolithic 
culture through the Old World will generally move w ith the foremost edge of 
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the spteaditig ddc, keeping pace with the primary Neolithic condidons already 
described in the lands of their ori^ (Map VIll), Little attempt can be made 
to follow either the secondary waves or the countless local developments 
that appeared in the wake of this initial spread. Thus while the cultural level 
remains roughly the samC} the period of lime will grow later and later as 
we move from the ancient centres of husbandry towards the peripheries. 
Meanwhile, however, it must not be forgotten that just as men w'ere already 
beginning to live in dries in the river valley dvili rations before ±e Neolithic 
economy had spread very far, so secondary and tertiaiy urbanized regions 
had grown up in the east Mediterranean, eastern Europe and India before 
the humblest forms of farming life had reached lands far to the east or west, 
Indeed, the growth of town life, so amazingly rapid in suitable conditions 
once its farming basis was firmly established, was one of the two principal 
causes of the diffusion of the new economy. As merchant traders went out 
from the dries to satisfy substantial needs for materials as well as the whims 
and luxurious tastes of town-dwellers, larger villages and then small towns 
grew up in territories with desirable raw materials, while the necessity for 
food to support the new specialist workers and traders carried fartoiog farther 
and farther afield. The second powerful cause of such diffusion was a much 
more elementary one already inherent in primitive husbandry itself. This 
was the exhaustion of soils—common, before crop rotation and manuring, 
in all countries other than those most fortunate valleys where nature renewed 
fertility unaided. So in r^ons like the Danube, peasant communities had 
periodically to leave their settlements and dear frsh fidds in places either 
uninhabited or stiU in the possession of hunters and food-gathetots. Com¬ 
monly the cultures to be pursued across the continents will comprise most 
of the traits once bdd to be universally characterisric of the Neolithic stage; 
agriculture, stock-raising, the free use of polished stone axes and hoes, 
potting and weaving. But the tally was not by any means always complete. 
We have seen how, contrar}' to the old victv, in some parts of south-west 
Asia and the eastern Mediterranean ferming was being practised long before 
the invention of pottery. So, too, not only w'crc certain crafts left behind 
(as weaving seems to have been in Neolithic Britain), but also in vast if 
desolate stretches of north-east Europe and northern Asia pottery and the 
use of ground axes were adopted by hunters and fishets who made no change 
in the ttay they procured their food. It should be added that this chapter 
cannot be extended to include the later partial diffiision of farming into the 
remoter lands of northern Eurasia; it must be limited to spreads thjT 
still be mow or less directly linked with the initial impulse from south-west 
Asia and Egypt—a decision that will fix its lower limit at not much later 
than 2500 BC. 

It appears that the main stepping-off point for the spread of Neolithic 
cultures westward along the Mediterranean was from the eastern end of the 
sea, particularly from Syria and Cilicia. That there was also an African 
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element from Egypt still remains probable, but it seems rbnr this was felt 
mainly not in the initial diffusion of farming but in the secondary spread 
of the ‘\v*tsiem’ Neolithic cultures (p. 245). The earliest diffusion (unless 
indeed it proves that there was a 'pr^pottery’ phase) is marked by a type 
of ponery with designs impressed in the day before firing, often with the 
edge of a shell. This is the pottery of the oldest settlement at Mersin, and 
apparently also of Ras Shamra, By bios and other Syrian dries. Westward 
it is found, always in the possession of the oldest fanning communities, in 
Crete, Malta, southern Italy and Sicily, the south of France and the east 
coast of Spain. It also occurs on several small islands including Levkas, 
Lipari and Elba. The same tradition, it is claimed, is rqjrescntcd at a number 
of points along the north African coast. 

This evidence, then, aU points to a spread of peasant communities by sea, 
setting up their hamlets and villages, some of substantial sise, at many ferrile 
landfalls along aU the coasts and islands of the Meditenancan. This great 
diffusion may have begun from its eastern sources before rather than after 
the beginning of the fourth millennium; how long it took before it was 
carrying the fanning economy Into France and Spain is not yet establishedL 
It may have been something over a thousand years. It must not be forgotten 
that the first farmers, save here and there on islands which had remained 
inaccessible to hunting people, were not rile first inhabitants of the Medi' 
terranean shores, and that their culture was variously affected by the Meso¬ 
lithic hunters and food-gatherers among whom they settled. In many regions 
in the western Mediterranean these older populations adopted dements of 
the new' economy but remained fat less advanced than the villagers of, say, 
Crete and Sicily. They made much use of caves both as dwelling and burial 
places, and lived mainly by herding and hunting. In some regions, notably 
in Spain, this way of life was maintained for very many centuries, and made 
a con tt i lumg background to the copper— bronze—using cultures of the 

more progressive people of the western Mediterranean. 

Two of the most develop^ a$ well as best known rcpr^cniarivcs of this 
earliest Meditenancan Neolithic arc both found in islands—in Crete and 
Sicily. In Crete such setUcmcnEs must have been established already near 
the beginnii^ of the fourth millennium, for before the first Minoan period 
at Knossos, Neolithic villagers had accumulated the detritus of their villages 
to a depth of ova si.v metres, EWdently, then, the fertile lowlands offered 
stable enough cultivation for villages to be permanently occupied. The 
Neolithic Cretans lived in bouses consisting of dusters of small rmms built 
on stone foundations, they used fiat flint ases, obtained obsidian from Melos, 
made good pottery, revered 3 Mother Goddess, practised some form of axe 
cult and were in general perfectly representative of the earLest farming 
communities of the Aicditcrranean. 

No trace of Palaeolithic huntere has been found in the island, and probably 
the first culrivscors mav have colonized it from eastern Anatolia or Syria; 
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therpjfter its position and tbc chance of &vourabk ^inds and currcnis made 
Crete r eadily accessible from all the eastern Mcdiiaranean, Induding Egypt. 
Hence its rise to be the home of one of the most graceful civilizations man 
has ever achieved. 

The nm step of the maritime difiusion can be srudied in southern Italy, 
partic ularl y in soutb-easi Sidly and Apulia. Here, probably before 300D BC, 
peasants had etablishcd substantial villages usually enclosed behind a ditch 
and walls. They cultivated cereals (though their crops arc not known) and 
in addition to the usual cattle, sheep, goats and pigs, are credited with 
havin g bred h ufTal nes. Evidently they were very successful cultivators for 
their villages arc thickly scattered. To supplement basalt, quartzite and 
other native rocks used for polished adzes and rougher tools, they imported 
obsidian — probably from the nearest source in the Upari Islands where 
traces of their culture have been detected. 

It was enterprising possessors of this StentincUo culture who went from 
Sicily to be the first colonists of Malta. They probably settled there during 
the last centuries of the third millcniiiuiiL They and their descendants were 
responsible for the magnihccni Maltese temples with their unique form of 
megalitbic architecture and extraordinary cult figures of the Mother 
Goddess, 

The first impressive sweep of Neolithic culture along the Mediterranean 
was soon followed by a second which did not, however, penetrate so far. 
Again the source appears to have been south-west Asia, which at this time 
can be seen as the heart of the Old World, pumping out pulses of cultural 
energy through the comments. While the Neolithic pioneers had fashioned 
impressed pottery, their successors made fine painted v.'afes. Their spread 
into the Meditcnanean can be seen as a continiiatioa of that which brought 
the painted pottery makers such as those of Samarta and Tell Halaf into 
Syria and south-east Anatolia. There, too, they appear to have brought the 
earliest senlcmeots of the impressed-pottery people to an end. 

In exactly the same way painted pottery cultures succeeded the pre-Scsklo 
in Greece and the Stentinello in south-east Italy, Sidly and the Aeoliaii 
islands. Beyond this the impulse evidently died out, never penetrating with 
any force into the west Mediterranean. Another thrust of painted-pottery 
peoples carried them across north of the Black Sea^ we shall find them 
spreading throi^h souih Russia into Roumania and the Balkans (p. 2JI). 

Meanwhile we have to consider the great overland diSusion of Neolithic 
culture into western Europe which was the northern, contmenial counterpart 
of the southern, maritime spread already chronicled. The relationships of 
the painted-ponery peasantry and their predecessors with this remarkable 
diffusion along the Danube which penetrated as far west as Belgium is sriU 
obscure. First something must be said of the role of Anatolia, 

Anatolia has been called the ‘Royal Road to the Aegean*, and the natural 
thoroughfare across the plateau from Asia, the 'Anatolian Rails’. Asia Minor 
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■WBS in fact a 'promontory of Asia thrust out towards Europe' and as such 
a most vital bridge for the transmission of culture from one to the other. 
Understanding of the earlier Neolithic history of central and western 
Anaroha is sriU slight. If the ‘pre-pottery’ Neolithic of Thessaly proves to 
be really of early date, then it seems probable that such a phase existed also 
in Anatolia. But it has yet to be proved. A trade carrying obsidian westward 
from a source west of Salt lahc seems to have been of some importance 
from the be ginnin g. Hajilar, probably the earliest Neolithic site in the region 
to have been excavated* is claimed to date from the mid-sixth millenninra, 
roughly conicmporary with the proto-Seskb culture of Greece. Kum Tepe, 
in the Troad* dates wdJ back into the fourth millennium. In the first 
settlements at both Hissarlik (Troy) and Thenni, copper was already being 
worked. Both W'crc from the first true towns, though on a small scale, and 
the inhabitants were certainly concerned with trade in the Aegean. The 
foundation of thdr economy, however, was prosperous mixed farming, with 
the culdvadon of many ccreals—wheats, b^ley, millet—probably of vege¬ 
tables and fruits including the vine, and the raising of cattle, sheep, goats 
and pigs. As elsewhere, the fcrdlitj^ cult of the Mother Goddess appears to 
have been supreme for traders and farmers alike. 

Similar ChaJcoUthic trading settlements sprang up throughout the Aegean, 
notably on the Cj'dades, those islands that ‘arc remnants of a land bridge 
bctw'een Anatolia and Greece affording a passage for cultural ideas from 
Asia to Europe’. Generally small and barren, they had not been attractive 
to a peasantry devoted to the primary Neolithic way of life. To tatch up 
once more with this, we ha^’c to move into mainlaad Greece, where by 
50CO BC Neolithic villages were established throughout Thessaly and central 
Greece. These Sesklo folk seem to have been wholly pfacefulj, th^ used 
the sling for huntii^, but relied on a form of mixed femiing very much the 
same as that prevailing in Anatolia. There may have been seasonal move¬ 
ments with flocks and herds, but agriculture was suffidendy productive to 
allow villages to be occupied for long periods of time. Although very largely 
self-contained, these Greek villages imported obsidian, 

In Macedonia natural conditions were very different, for the country was 
thickly forested and knew bitter winter weather. This may partly account 
for the fact that cultural developments here tended to lag behind those in 
the Aegean and to show a distmerivdy continental European complexion. 
The earliest known village in the region, on the HaUakmon, was evidently 
an outpost of the Sesklo people, but this element seems soon to have been 
absorb^ into another, represented by the so-called Vaidar-Morava culture. 
This culture is of the utmost importance for any understanding of the spread 
of farming peoples through inland Europe, for it extended right up to the 
Middle Danube and beyond to the Banat and Transylvania, and it is very 
likely that its creators introduced muted farming to the Danubian region. 
If so they were in part responsible for the later extraordinary diffijsion that 
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carried it along the river valky and the surroimdiiig loess lands until it 
reached western Europe. The Vardar-Morava culdvators, who may ha^ 
pla^'cd rhk vital role of transmitting the Neolithic way of life from the 
Aegean to the Danube^ lived in wattle and daub or mud-brick houses, 
sometimes ^'anned by clay ovens. Their farming very much like that 
already described; wheat and mill et were gro™ and fig orchards planted, 
while livestock included the usual cattle, sheep and pigs* k has been sug^ 
gesied that although, as among the Sesklo peasanis^ this husbandry supported 
fairly stable villages, the shepherds carried out long seasonal treks with thdr 
beasts as the modem Vlachs of the Balkans do today. Deer were abundant 
in the forests and bunting seems to have kept some hnponance in their 
economy. Nothing shows more clearly than thdr excellent pottery^ some 
polished and fiuied, some painted^ the connections of the Vardar-Morava 
culture^ with Greece on the one hand and the Danube on the other. 

The glacial winds that laid down vast beds of loess from Serbia to Poland 
and westwards as far as Belgium prepared the way for Neolithic Danubian 
cultures^ which, at least from Hungary to thdr western limits, were extra-^ 
ordinarily homogeneous. ^Thc loess l^ds north and west of the Danube 
wiere first occupied by a Neolithic population whose whole culture down to 
the finest details remains idendcal from Hungary to north Germany and 
from Galicia to Belgium . * . perhaps the most d^ically Neolithic culture 
in the andent world," Although^ as ha<s been seen, Palaeolithic man hunted 
mammoth across the loess (p. 86) a Mesolithic population has been detected 
only in the fortst fringing it to the north and w^est. It is therefore not 
surprising that the peasants themsdves seem to have been almost as homo¬ 
geneous physically as they were in their habits and manufactures; not vety 
many burials have been discovered, but almost all those known proved to 
be narrow-headed and geneially of the ^Mediterranean^ type* 

Loess soil is vety well suited to primitive agriculture, for it is naturally 
well drained and lightly forested and can be effectively cultivated with the 
hoc. In most r^ons, coo, the water supply is abundant* The result of 
dementary^ fanning methods on such light soil was a Ihirly rapid exhaustion 
of fertilicy, Alwaj's, however, virgin soil lay ahead, the old village could 
be deserted and fresh plots cleared and brought under culrivation. So the 
Danubian peasants thrust on and on along a broad corridor that took them 
through territories cither uninhabited or thinly peopled by scattered tribes 
engaged in huncmg and fishing. 

In spice of considerable uniformity from end to end of this vast area of 
diffusion, three cultural groups have been distinguished during the earliest 
phase* The easternmost in the Banar and south-east Hungary had very 
much in common with the Macedonian Vardar-Morava people; indeed, they 
may simply have been a branch of this people who adapted themselves to 
life on the loess plains, or they may have been the descendants of an unknown 
Mesolithic population who had taken over the new' economy^ Certainly 
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hunting ¥rith tiap^ and bow and arrow and fishing nets remained 

important to them, although they tm hochs and herds, kept pigs and 
practised the characteristic shifting agriculture. Their pottenv equally 'ftich 
the form of ihdr cult objtctSj such as Mother Goddess figures and triangular 
altars, shows the dose relationship (whatever its prcdse nature) with the 
all-important Macedonian culture. In north-eastern Hungary and Slovakia 
the people of the Bukk culittrc also continued to hunt and fish on a con¬ 
siderable scale, and even used caves for printer dwellings. In other respeecs 
they have ver}' much in common with the great classic culture known to 
archaeology as Danubian L 

The economic basis of this culture (whose remarkable homogeneity 
has already been noticed) was the cultivation of cereal and other food 
crops, in Utiie hand^hoed plots. Their main crops were dukom wheat and 
barky, but they also grew emmer wheat* peas, beans and lentils. The 
niimb^ of cacdCj sheep and pigs kqit seem to have been relatively small 
Unlike ihcir eastern neighbours, the Danufaian I people were a thorough¬ 
going peasantry, for whom hunting and fishing had ceased to have any 
considerable tmpomnee. It seems generally 10 have taken anjihing from 
a decade to a quarter of a century for all the plots within convenient reach 
of a village to become eshausted and a move to be made to a fresh sice. 
Houses were very substantial rectangular buildings, sometimes as much as 
ninety by twenty feet, gabled, and taised on pcksts; perhaps migrating 
villagers may have carried with them some at least of the timbers for these 
fine dwellings, One of the best known of these charaaerisDC Neolithic 
villages is at Koln-Lindcntha] near Cologne, towards the nonh-westem limits 
of the Danubian otpansion, where there were numbers of bouses proieacd 
by an entrenched p^sade. 

Such Danubian I communities were ahnosc wholly sdf-suifident, although 
hard stones for their hoes, adzes and axes might have to be transported over 
quite long distances. There was also a small trade in ornamental oddments, 
particularly in the Mediterranean mussel or spondylus shell that was carried 
from the Aegean or Adriatic as far west as the Rhineland, A piece of African 
ivory had reached a final purchaser near Worms in Gennany. Lack of chiefs’ 
bouses or rich graves suggests an egalitarian sodexy, and the Danubians are 
generally assumed to have been a peaceable folk (there was enough land for 
peaceableness) although presumably the heaw stone disk-shaped mace-heads 
found among them cannot always have served ceremonial puiposes,-> 

Whether the Danubian I peoples were racially derived almost wholly from 
Anatolia or some adjacent Mediterranean le^on as their physical type, 
gourd-imitating pottery and fondness for Mcdiicrraocan shel^ suggest, or 
whether they represent a spread of the Vardar-Momva people, perhaps 
incorporating Mesolithic aboriginals, remains unknown. Radio carbon Haring 
has given 4220 bC for a site in western Europe (Magdeburg in Germany). 
This Danubian peasantry was almost certainly the first to lead flocks and 
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herds, to spread cultivated plots in the moist, Atlantic lands of western 
Europe. Yet it was not s’ery long before they were to become neighbours 
to two other groups of Neolithic peoples, one to the north and the other 
to the south and west of than. 

The latter were the western Neolithic peoples already mendoned as 
apparently mcluding a considerable African element. Certainly thdi plaiiij 
baggy pottery hajj much in common with thai of Eg}'ptian Neohthic tradi- 
tioris. Thej' stem to have reached the west Mediterranean (Spain and 
southern France^ and north Iraly) rather later than the impressed-pottery 
setdonent, then to have pushed north and farther west along two routes. 
One from the south of France up the Rhone vaUey and one by sea up the 
Atlantic coasts of the Iberian peninsula, France and Britain, 

Once beyond the Straits of Gibraltar coastal diffusion must have become 
more hazardous and bolder feats of navigation were ^Utd for. Lndoubtc<Uj 
some of the settlers along the stormy western and northern coasts of the 
British Isles must have been adventurous saUors. Nevertheless, o cn in these 
regions a gradual spread of settlements step by step along the coasts was 
<]uite possible, as was also the mating of entries at favoui^ble places and the 
steady penetration of the interior. 

Among the earliest and most typical representatives of the west^ 
Neolithic cultures is that found in the Almcrian province of south-east Spain. 
This oomcf of the peninsula was certainly settled by invading newcomers 
whose crafts and habits of life seem to have much in common wnth those 
of the Merimdians and Amratians of the Nile valley. Thus, though the line 
of iheir diffusion has not been tracked (there are hints of it on the north 
African coast) it seems that we have here a people of mainly African origin, 
perhaps ming ling with the peoples whose spri^d along the Mediterranean 
had its first impulses from Asia and Anatolia. 

These Almcrians lived in villages of oval huts, their floors sunk into the 
ground and roofed with wattle and daub. They raised the usual flocks and 
herds and grew cereals, scoring the grain in pit silos. They are the ^t 
people of the western Mediterranean known xo have cultivated the olive, 
now so essentia] a part of the landscape. They also seem to have gathered 
wild grapes. They knew how to spin and weave, and good axes, adzes and 
gouges suggest they were practised workers in wood““it must be remembered 
that pines still cloaked what are now the stark hills of southern Spain. 

Something hg<; already been said of the western Neolithic cultures that 
represent the earliest arriv^al of farming peoples into much of western 
Europe; There is a good deal in the craft of their potters and in other traits 
to suggest that like that of the Ahnerkns the culture of these farmers was 
of ultimate Egj'ptian inspiration. Indeed, iri a rough and ready scheme of 
things (certainly over-simplified) the setdement of Almeria can be seal as 
a stage on the route from Africa into the w'csi. In many areas this culture 
is met with only in relatively late local forms. There are traces of it m 
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Provence, spreading up the east and on to the chalk downlands of the north. 
Even in this tdadvely harsh climate the defended village of oval huts with 
sunken Soots, the mixed farming economy, arc not so far removed &om their 
counterpart at El Garcel—though the persisting Mesolithic traditions are 
stiODgcr. But for the essential character of the western Neolithic way of 
life in an early and pure form the fullest evidence comes from western 
Switzerland, where the remains of lakeside villages have been wonderfully 
preserved. They were Utde dusters of wooden houses built on the marshy 
edges of many of the Swiss lakes. Presumably a heavy labour of forest 
d earance must have been undertaken with the stone axes and adzes that 
were stoutly mounted in antler sockets and hafted on to straight wooden 
handles. In the deared land these Cortaillod peasants raised emmer, and 
probably also bread wheat and barley as well as peas, beans and lentils. 
They ate plums and apples, and although at first these may have been wild, 
apples were oenainly later cultivated and brewed into dder. Cattle were 
more important to them than thdr pigs, sheep and goats, and these already 
skilful formers collected their manure prsumably for use on their field 
plots. Hunting was not of great importance, but people living at the water’s 
edge were naturally fisherraen, using traps, nets and perhaps also fish-spears. 
They grew flax and wove linen—though it seems that skins and furs still 
T pgrfe rheir warmer dothing. 

These Swiss villages, tutted away in their valleys near the threatening 
mass of the Alps, involm a full rcalkatiou of the power of the farming life, 
a power that carried it irresistibly into country utterly unlike that of the 
sunny ciadlelands. One can imagine the pioneers arriving ^vith a few beasts 
and bags of seed com, clearing trees along the lake’s edge and at once saving 
precious land and securing themselves by raising their houses above the 
mud .5 Then within a few years cattle and sheep would be grazing where 
before there had been only wild animals, crops ripening where there had 
been forest, while many families would be busy with the tasks of husbandry 
where before no man had done more than loose a spear or an arrow, set 
a nap. 

As has been said, western Neolithic ctiltures were carried on to the down- 
lands of northern France, and indeed through many regions of France and 
Iberia, but they have hardly been distinguished in thdr primary form. A 
pure and early western Neolithic culture has, however, been recognized 
in Brimin. Here once again it is evident that the first fanners arrived to find 
the country in the possession of Mesolithic hunters and fishers—descendants 
of the Sauveterrians and Maglemosiaos. The newcomers, known as the 
Windmill Hill people, must have brought canle and livestock over with 
them in their boats, before settling first on the lightly forested chalk hills 
ofsouthem England. They hoed plots for bread wheat and barley and kept 
sheep, goats and pigs, but cattle were thdr main concern—a rather robust, 
long-homed variety that may have had a mixture of the local wild aurochs, 
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Their pois were of the plain "leathery" type favoured by all the western 
Neolithic peoples j rather surprisingly there is no evidence that they practised 
spinning and weaNingn There was hunting bow and arrowj but it w’bs 
of little importance in their economy. The W^indniill HUi farmers are known 
somerimes to have lived in isolated rectangular housesi while a lafcc-dwielling 
in Cumberland recalls the Swiss villages j they made elaborately embanked 
compounds (P- 296) that seein 10 have been used for rounding up cattle in 
autumn rather than as petmainent villages- Crude images of the Mother 
Goddess have occasionally been found in Windmill Hill encampments and 
tombs—marking the w-esterly outposts of this far-flung cult so charac¬ 
teristic of the early fanning pwjplcs. 

The dale of the spread of the western Neolithic cultures has not yet been 
agreed, but quite numerous recent Carbon-14 estimations seem to show' that 
France and the British Isles had been e3£iensively settled before 3000 ec- 

It has already been stated that after their penetration into western 
Europe, the Danubians later became the neighbours not only of these 
W'estem fanners but also of another spread of Neolithic cultures aficcti^ the 
tsttreme north. It had long been thought that Scandmam remained in the 
undisputed possession of the ErteboUe and other Mesolithic hunters and 
fishermen until the arrival from the west of peoples distinguished by the 
megalithic architecture soon to be discussed. Now', howwer, it has been 
proved that farming peoples had advanced into both Denmark and southern 
Sweden before that time; and that they came from a south-easterly 
direction (Map IX)- These Trichierbechcr (or First Northern Culture) 
people w'ere probably earlier settled in the eastern part of their range in 
Thuringia and Poland but reached Denmark and Sw'cden when the first 
farmers were arriving in Britain—rather before 3000 BC, They arc known 
sometimes to have lived in long houses that must have sheltered very 
many families; in cast Jutland one of two such communal dwellings 
standing side by side was as mudi as 85 metres loog^ The>' pmetised 
the usual mixed farming with barley and as many as three kinds of w'heai 
(emmer, dub and einkom). As with the Windmill Hill people, cattle 
were their main support, and from the first they seem lo have relied very 
Utile On hunting to supplement their beef, mutton and pork. There is dvid 
evidence (p. 284) to show how there newcomers tackled the forests with axe 
and fire to open up pasture and arable land. 

Nowhere has more been discovered of ihc impact between farming 
incomers and native Mesolithic peoples chan in Denmark, The Trichter- 
bccher settlers undoubtedly Uved as neighbours co the ErteboUe hunter- 
fishers during several centuries. They were in some kind of commumcation 
with one another, for odds and ends belonging to the NeoUihic culture are 
found in the ErteboUe middens- Nevertheless the abori^cs maintained thdr 
more primitive economy almost unchanged. What is interesting—and may 
well have happened elsewhere in forested r^ons—^is that they acmaUy 
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prospered for a dme^ evidently iiicreasmg in numbers and founding new 
settlements. Probably partial forest clearance provided bener conditions for 
the ted and roe deer on which rhey largely depended for thdr meat. There 
was no condtet until the fanning population became denser then ihe hunter 
culture disappeared as its people died out, migrated, or gradually adapted 
themselves to the new way of life. This did not happen until the middle of 
the northern Neolithic Age* 
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Although the three mo$( important movements of peoples that brought 
the primary NcoUthic cultures by land and sea to the ewiemitics of Europe 
have now been described, a word must be said about the spread of mraalithic 
architecture and nearly related forms of building^ (Map X). This aichttccture, 
found all the way from the eastern Mediterranean to the Orkney and <!h*f ia n H 
Islands and Scandinavia, has a conspicuously coastal distriburion, suggesting 
hs diffiiston by seafarers . It was not a feature of the very earliest Neolithic 
cultures; nevertheless, in much of western and northern Europe it was 
adopted into these cultures at a fdadvely early stage and by the end of the 
third millcnmum was already their most strUd^ achievement. Furthermore, 
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It ts interesting in s history of cuituie in providing o primidve example of 
the spread of religious ideas in contrast with the actual mov em e n t of people 
that wc have been concerned with hitherto. 

It is an architecture that is principally funerary (though later other forms 
emerged, snrh as the temples of Malta and the sanctuaries and alignments 



of Brittany and Britain); but as evidently it went with a cult of the dead 
that had wider religious significance, it can be regarded as more than a mere 
b uilding of tombs. Probably it came to be associated with the fertility 
religions of the Mother Goddess-^hose itm^e or symbols are reproduced 
in the tombs in more than one region—and that the eanh-la$i or rock-cui 
chamber embodied tbe ides of the retum of the dead to the Mother for 
rebirth. 

It is impossible to analyse in any detail the great variety of plans and 
mnH^ of construction used in these tombs or to discuss their relative dates. 
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Certain very widely distributed peculiarities such as small drculai doorways, 
portals and forecourts designed for ritual use, serve ro give a kind of unity 
to them all, while on the other hand certain consistent differences (particu¬ 
larly of plan) suggest a division into sects. Close parallels can be found in 
the various church plans characteristic of different sections of the Christian 
Church. 

The beehive-shaped tholot of the Cyclades and Crete make the most 
easterly representatives of the tradidon, unless the Egypdan mastabas (which 
arc not communal tombs) be included' probably they ate an element in its 
genesis. Very similar tombs occur in Sidiy, and they must lie behind the 
particular form that was to produce the most imposing of all megahthic 
tombs: the passage-grave. These were chambers, commonly roundish, 
approached by a narrower passage and often covered by a large, round or 
long mound to make them earth-fast and dark. They were built across 
southern Spain and Fonugal, in Brittany, Wales, Ireland, Scotland and the 
Northern Isles, in Denmark and Sweden, Though the Iberian examples are 
striking enough, none is more magnificent than the great passage-graves, 
enriched with carving, of central Ireland, or those stUl standing in the remote 
and stormy Orkney Islands. 

The second most distinctive form is the long, narrow, parallel-gallery 
grave, that was fevoured in south-east Italy, all the west Mediterranean 
islands, along the line of the Pyrenees, in north-east Fiance and Brittany, 
Wales, Northern Ireland and south-west Scotland and (very late) in Denmark 
and Sweden. The gallery-grave includes such strangely specialized forms as 
the Giants’^ Graves of Sardinia and the enormously massive mvetas of 
Minorca. 

Although here and there throughout their range the possessions buried 
with the dead in these great communal tombs suggest ihat they were intro¬ 
duced by invaders, far more often thi^' were adopted as an innovation by 
local peoples and made part of their culture. Thus it seems all the more 
legitimate to suppose that their adoption was due to the spread of religious 
ideas and practices j their coastal distribution and the occurrence of par¬ 
ticularly m^ficent examples in remote places suggest that the inspiratioa 
and knowledge that went into their building may have been carried by 
^^^ss io nan cs, fevt in mi m bcrs but great m pow er. In anv attempt to recon¬ 
struct the spread of the new way of life fiom the civilized ^ to the barbarous 
west the picture of humble peasant communities pushing slowlv forward 
m quest of land must be set beside this contrasting picture of individuals, 
pCThaps often of suj^or culture, S'oyaging as bearers of ideas that fired the 
Blind and imagination of native peoples in many lands, changing thdr 
customs and spurring them to great achievements. 

Having now followed the main streams of Neolithic culture from Anatolia 
and the Aegean westward, it is time to seek their oriental counterparts, 
Here, however, the spread will be as much more discontinuous and 
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spasmodic as the distances arc greater. Furthermore while Europe, and 
especially western and northern Europe, has been more inccnsjvdy studied 
archaeologically than any other region in the world, in mudi of eastern 
Europe and Asia the sur&ce of the subject has hardly been scratched. 

The first region, and one directly affected by the same Aegean and Balkan 
sourci^ that lay behind the Danubian diffusion, is the Black Earth country 
lying between the Carpathians and the Dnieper^ This is rich land and in its 
western jmrts in the region of the JLow'er Danube, the Neolithic farmers, 
with a culture that evidently owed even more to the Vardar-Morava people 
Cp- 242) than did that of the Danubians^ were stable cultivators able to 
maintain petmanent villages. In southern Roumania and north-east and 
southern Bulgaria there are numbers of mounds, or marking the sites 
of these long-lived hamlets. Some, such as the large mound of Karanovo, 
in Nova Zagra, show a scries of occupations all by peasants dependent on 
rmxed farming and hving in rectangular houses furnished with day ovens, 
querns and somadmes gmin storage pits, but with differences, particularly 
m the pottery, strong enough to suggest the introduction of a new culture. 
By the time vve reach the better known Boian culture, copper was already 
in use for trinkets. How'cvcr, essentially it was still a Neolithic economy 
largely dependent on the cultivation of wheat and millet, though hunting 
remained an important source of meat* The \Tllagers lived in solid rectan¬ 
gular houses builr of split logs. Near neighbours of the Boians, settled in 
TransyhTuiia and called Oltenians after the river Olt, are best known from 
their large village of Etosd, They lived in perched houses of the megaron 
{p. 292), fiimished with domed clay ovens and their roof gables embel¬ 
lished with ornate finiaLs. They deserv'c special mention for the magiuficmce 
of their painted pottery (p. 332), among the finest of all the painted wares 
of eastern Europe and south Russia, and indeed among the finest products 
of Neolithic decorative art. Yet these beautiful spiral ornamented stands, 
bowls, jars were not the product of professioual potters, but seem always 
to have been made by every family for itself, each working with its own kiln. 

This Oltenian was an early forerunner of the much more extensive 
Tripolyc culture, representing a really substantial diffusion of peasants 
towards the east, where in time they expanded over the plains 10 the north 
of the Black Sea to as far as the Dnieper* In this great spr^d agriculture 
iv'as shifting and did not allow the villages to be pennanently occupied 
Nevertheless some were probably lived in for two generations at least, longer 
than was possible among the Danubians, In fertile country, villages w-cre 
thickly scattered and the population must have been quite dense* day models 
of Tripolye houses suggest homely interiors (Fig. 36); the hving room, shel¬ 
tered, as in all houses of the megaron plan, by an anicroom or porch, was 
furnished with a large conical oveo, raised heanh and a row of far jars for 
storing grain. In one comer lay the saddle quem with its heavy rubbing- 
stone, and the model shows the Neolithic housewife kueding ar it, busy with 
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whar must surely have been her most weansome cask — grinding flour for her 
family. 

The Tripolye people in fact grew three varieties of wheat (bread, dub 
and cmkom) as well as barley, millet and rye; they were cattle-breeders and 
kept some sheep or goats and pigs. Despite this broadly based fanning 
economy, wild game continued to make an important contribution to 
diet, huniets coining home with dk, red deer, boar, beaver and duck. This 
people also netted fish, gathered shell-fish, and even acoms. 

They were quite as fine potters as the OJtenians, mak i n g a great variety 
of graceful shapes, often painted in subtle spiral designs to produce a charm¬ 
ing combination of black, white and soft reds. Spiral patterns were also 
indsed on the female figurines that show the Tripolye people to have adhered 
to the usual Neolithic cult of the Mother Goddess. 

The Tripolye culture can be taken as 
the most easterly extension of the primary 
Neohtbic way of life directly Inspired from 
the same sources that gave rise to the 
Danubian spread to the west, Beyond it in 
the Pontic i^ton, where the population of 
the Mesolithic Age had been considerable, 
the old hu nting and fishing economy per¬ 
sisted, so it seems, until influences bt^an to 
reach it not ftom the west but directly from 
the Mcient oriental dvilizations of Iraq and 
Persia, A great conuniinai grave on the Sea 
of Azov and another in central Cis-Cancasia 
contained over ten dozen interments, 
numbers that suggest the support of a food-producing economv, although 
there is no positive evidence for agriculture or Uvestod? Grave goods 
accompanying these mass burials show signs of trade contacts with Iraq 
but such contacts become much more obvious in the earliest culture of the 
Kuban, known mainly from richly furnished graves covered by enormous 
mounds. It has been said that 'these remarkable tombs may w^ lUustiate 
the conversion of autochthonous food-gatherers to food production by agents 
of Oncntal civilizations seeking in this metaUiferous region copper, irold and 
silver to satisfy the demand of Mesopotamian dries*. Here agahi although 
farming has been inferred by some authorities, there Is no proof of it, a^ 
the old economy must stiU at least have helped to support a people who were 
buying copper tools and weapons and gold and silver vessels from the Orient 
and had chiefe whose state was proclaimed by canopies enriched with gold 
and silver mounts, Although some authorities hold them to be much later 
it is probable that the early Kuban barrows were of much the same age 
as the great communal burials, having perhaps been raised rather before 
2000 fiC. 
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Kclated TO these Pondc cultures, but undeniably based on Arming, was 
the FaiyanDVD culture that first brought grain-growing and stock-raising into 
the forest zone of central Russia. It is best known in the basin of the Oka 
and Upper Volga and the surrounding uplands, and it has been supposed 
that its creators were warlike folk given to cattle-raiding as much as to cattle¬ 
raising. Formerly it was believed that this earliest penetradon of the Neohthic 
way of life into the fringes of the vast Euiasiatic forests was inspired from 
the west by way of central and eastern Europe. A later view js thar the 
Fatyanovo people were pushed up towards central Russia by the pressure 
of the Tripolye expansion eastward to the Dnieper.t Certainly there was at 
least a trade contact with the Pontic peoples. Whatever the source of the 
husbandry and ocher Neolithic elements, there is no doubt that these people 
were basically descended from the old Mesolithic hunter-fishers and main¬ 
tained something of their andeni cradidon.® 

This is the moment to make a parenthesis in this survey of the diffusion 

die primary Neolithic economy in order to treat an fuscorical matter of 
prime importance for the later cultural history of the Old World; the 
origin of the Indo-European peoples. The Fatyanovo people like the 
Fondc, lavished skill and laboiir on the manufacture of bsudfully shaped 
ases that are assumed to have been instruments of war: battle-axes. 
Similar weapons were made by many other people, including the creators 
of the early Northern culiure (p. 317) who first incroduced farming from 
Poland to Dcnmarit and Sweden. Retsntly there has been a move to extend 
the range of the battle-axe cultures by including among them the Miebdsberg 
of Bohemia, Germany and Switzerland, hitherto regarded a$ belonging to 
the western Neolithic tradition. By the dme of their greatest extent at the 
b^inning of the second naiiicnmum they occupied very large areas between 
the Volga and the North Sea. On no subject have authorides differed so 
completely or with greater lack of objectivity than on the origins of these 
cultures. The reason for this partisanship lies in the one thing the authorides 
are agreed upon — that the baiile-ase cultures represent the roots of the 
Indo-European speaking peoples whose tremendous migiadons were to 
have so great an influence on world history. Thus there have been schools 
that would make their cradle in northern Europe whence they pressed 
triumphantly eastward, and schools that would reverse this movement; there 
IS a school that would believe they developed without any migradon as a 
result of the influence of the Danubian farming economy upon hunting 
societies. 

It is not at pr^ent possible to come to any final conclusion. It may be 
that the very recent recognition of an early basic Neolithic culture underlying 
the local developments of battle-axe cultures from Scandinavia to Poland 
and perhaps b^*Qnd may lead to dearer understanding — and it must 
be remembered that the present evidence favours the derivation of this basic 
tradition from the east, perhaps from south Russia. Nevertheless the claim 
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of the Danubians to have played some part cannot be igaoied. What can 
be said with some certainty is that the battle^e peoples had a large ethnic, 
soda] and cultural Inheritance from the buntcr-fishers of the forest cultures 
such as the Maglemosian and Kunda? (p, 97), Whether these primitive 
folk simply took over a Keolithic economy fiom their neighbours, or whether 
they were raised up to it by a ruUng class coming from the Pontic or 
Danubian peoples, this common inheritance gave them a rough kind of 
unit>’ and a character distin guishing them sharply alike from Danubiao, 
Mediterranean and western Neolithic peoples. Though it may not always 
or everywhere have been so, this character m nma to be dominantly 
pastoral, patriarchal, warlike and eapansive. 

It remains to consider the earliest spread of Arming directly eastward 
from its ciadlelands in south-west Asia. In the survey of these lands we 
went as far to the east as Persian Sialk; north-east &om here there are 
a number of important settlements round the south-east comer of the Caspian 
Sea (such as Tepc Hissar), Anau in Russian Turkestan and the eastemmosi 
site of importance, Namasga Tepe. These small towns and village date well 
bade into the fourth mUlenniiun and probably much beyond. From here 
farming communities penetrated more or less slowly eastward towards 
Baluchistan and the Indus region. Tells mark their settlemeuts aloi^ cither 
side cf the ccntial desert, on the north along and beyond the valleys of the 
Elburz range, on the south through Pars and Makran, There were cultural 
differences between the northern and southern peoples that still persisted 
when they converged upon Baluchistan. Here the villages of the farmers 
clustered thickly on the uplands west of the Indus. At a place near Quetta 
there is evidence for a pre-pottery Neolithic occupation, and at another in 
the Zhob valley the earliest encampment seems to have been of a semi- 
nomadic people with horses, donkeys, humped cattle (zebu) and sheep. But 
at most sites the bndy painted wares ma^ a link between these Indian 
farmers and those of Iran and Iraq. As might be expected, parricukrly dcse 
relationships exist with eastern Iran, most nombly with Hissar, 

Nevertheless the local dement was strong and shows not only in arts and 
crafts but also m domestic animals and plants. Although not a great deal 
is yet known about the species raised by the Indian villagers, the very early 
appearance of the zebu, a breed long peculiar to India, shows that there 
must have been a domestication of indigenous beasts. The zebu can be 
compared with its ‘opposite number' the British fettle at the western 
extremity of primary Neolithic diffusion, with their admixture of the native 
wild spedcs. There seems no doubt that these upland vUlages were the 
source of the great urban cultures of the Indus valley (p. 395) just as several 
thousand years before and a thousand miles farther west the original viU^es 
of cultivators tn the hills lay behind the valley dvilizadons of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. If many of them were already thriving by 3000 ac, thev oertahily 
lasted to have the humble trading connections with Harappa’ that hill 
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commnnides have usually enjoyed with the wealthicij softer dtizens living 
below them. The upland ^illa^ can be recognised as antecedent to the 
high Indus culture, and wc can unagine pioneers fiom among them who led 
groups of followers down to settle the wide and jungleHencumbered plain. 
The ruins of villages and small towns probably founded by struggling 
colonists of this kind are begimung to be recognized on the Indus plain. One 
of them, Kot Diji, some twenQ'-five miles cast of Mohenjo-daro itself, with 
a strongly fortified citadel, is probably typical of these pre-Indus settlements. 
The ground having been prepared by the adventurous hillmen, some suc¬ 
cessful, others defeated by flood, by jungle fevers, by the unaccustomed 
difficulties of itrigatioD, then the idea of advanced, urban, literate dvilization, 
already far advanced in Iraq, could germinate here with such rapidity that 
it has been possible to say that *the Indus dvilization appears to spring iuto 
being fiiUy grown^ 

There is little sign of any primaiy Neolithic cultures in other parts of 
India than its north-W'cst comer.In general it seems (as has already been 
suggested, p. 180) that archaic food-gathering cultures with microlithic 
flints incorporating such generally Neolithic’ forms as the polished axe 
last very late indeed. 

Knowledge of the spread of die Neolithic way of life eastward beyond 
India is slight, and anything said about it is likely to be contradicted by 
future discoveries. It has been thought that Chinese and other fai-easietn 
I®^ng with its rice, beans and pigs was an independent devdopmenr. In 
of the great natural obstacles to dlflusion, and the need for fanners 
to adapt their routines to a climate of dry' winters and wet summers, diis 
does not appear to be true. A trickle of colonists seems gradually to have 
penetrated every barrier and to have brought the arts of agriculture and 
stock-raising from south-western to south-eastern Asia, There was probably 
^ extensive diffiiston of the new economy during the second half of the 
thfrd millennium BC. The main cereal crop first culriv'aied in China was 
n^et, already encountered as a subsidiary to w<hcat in the west. The 
history of rice is still obscure, but it is thought originally to have been 
domesticaied in India and to have been carried thence to China by vvay of the 
Yangtze, where it would have arrived not earlier than 2000 BC. WTierever 
Its cultivation was adopted, this grain with its immensely heavy yield made 
possible a far denser peasant popularion than any other cereal could support. 

There are sites which can be described as Neolithic scattered in many 
r^ons of China and Manchuria, but their age and affinities are little imder- 
stuod. The most numerous and best-known at present are in the Yellow Earth 
lands of Kansu, Shensi, Shansi and Honan. This central plain was, indeed, 
the cradle of Chinese dvilization. Here the Ts’i-kia-p'ing culture of Kansu, 
whose creators made plain, thin strap-handled jars and beakers, may have 
been in beiag by the middle of the third millennium, but surer ground is 
reached with the wdl-known Vang-shao culture that spr^d in and around the 
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middle course of the Yellow River, These |>easams IKed in pit-dwellings in 
villages protected by mud wallsj rabing millet by hoe cultivatiGa and keeping 
pigs. At Pan-p’o m Shensi pto^'ince a Yang-shao village of both round and 
rectangular houses possessed one large icctangular building which must cither 
have bdonged to a chief or have served some conununal purpose. Their 
greatest achievement was magnificent pottery, best seen in their tall-neckcd 
fat jars — usually with a red ground enriched with painting. Spiral and 
checker patterns, and designs derived from the cowrie, as well as many bold 
curvilinear compositions were all simultaneously popular. Although this 
painted pottery of the Yang-shao peasants has a ch^acter all its own, it is 
usually assumed to show some indirect rdationship with the painted-pottciy- 
making people of south-west Asia. It is interesting to find that there was one 
highly distinctive pot form, the tripod vessel with legs like pendant breasts, 
presumably used for mulling an alcoholic drink, that appeared in the earliest 
Neolithic and survived to be imitated in bronze as the //u, a ivell-known 
ceremonial vessel of the Chinese Bronze Age- This culture was flourishing 
in the third raiUennium ac, but how much sooner it be g an is quite i morrtam- 
It lasted until at least 1500 BC. Another Neolithic culture, apparently rather 
later in date, carried farming into eastern China and particularly into the 
Shanrung Peninsula and the coasts on dihcr side of it- This is the Lung 
Shan culture whose creators lived in much the same way as Th ose of the 
Yang-shao, but made a glossy black pottciy of disdnetive ang ular forms. 

The spread of the primary NcoUthic ferming eomomy in the Old World 
has now been followed to its forthest extent westward, northward and east- 
ward from its sources in south-west Asia and north Africa. In the succeediug 
Bronze and Iron Ages farming was of course to be spread vciy much more 
widely round these primary regions, but many great stretches of country 
remained in the possession of hunting and food-gathering peoples until 
modem times. At the point we have reached, and where this chapter must 
dose, about 2000 BC, the enormous tracts of central and northern Eurasia 
were still inhabited only by scattered tribes of himter-fisfaers. They bad 
generally acquired pottery and the use of polished stone axes from NcoUthic 
sources, but maintained their old way of Ufe as wandering huntets, or as 
more settled fisher-folk. Some of the most highly developed of these people 
lived in the extreme eastern districts of Amour and Primorie. Here, indeed, 
a hunting station on the coast by the mouth of the Tetioukhc was a large 
permanent village with substantial houses and dub rooms, and its inhabi¬ 
tants evidently ground grain of some kind as weU as importing rich ornaments 
in chalcedony and jasper from Ch i na , Japan and Korea. Indeed this and the 
Amour region show kinship with the Jomon (comb pottery) culture of Japan, 
which was also created by prosperous hunter-fishers. A geographical link 
tKween the two is provided by Sakhalin island, whose inhabimnts at this 
lime had much in common w'ith those of Ainour and of Japan ^Thdr culture 
also shows Eskimoid traits, and it has been suggested that they may be 
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racially ancestral to tiie Eskimo. Similarly^ some authorities believe the 
makers of the Jomon culture to have been the forebears of the Japanese Ainu . 

The other main groups of hunrer-fishers to have been distinguished arc 
chose of the Baikal^ probably ancestors of the modem TimguSj the related 
semi-settled fisher-folk of Yakoutie (some of whom had a naturalistic art), 
the reindeer hunters of the northern forests* and the fishers of the tundra 
zone. In western Siberia, panicnlarly round the basin of the Obi, settled 
fishers Ii\^Dg in dusters of large communal houses are considered to be 
ancestral to the Ugrians. Fa rming was to be introduced relatively early into 
[his region with the establishmeni of the copper-using Afanasievo culmrc 
at the beginning of the second millennium. 

Before leaving these northern territories where harsh conditions and 
remoteness from the centres of change allowed primitive waj'S to survive for 
so long, attention should perhaps be called to the remarkable ujiiformky of the 
culture of the vast forest zone smer rhing across northem Asia and Europe^ 
The forest-dwellers, usually brought together under the nam e of the comb- 
pottery people, had a kind of loose unity throughout their range. They form 
the bad^oimd to the progressive movements to the south of them as much 
in Scandinavia, Finland and north-eastern Europe as in northern Hussia. 
Although, as we have seen, there were local groupings and ^^riation$ due in 
pan to differences of opportunitj* offered by the environment, there seems 
to have been trade and an demeniatj' continuity of assodadon betis'een them. 
It is bdieved by some historians that there was not only trade between 
tribe and tribe but an actual percDlation of people, perhaps ‘traders* w^arlikc 
adventurers and slaves'* and that it was this slow infiltration towards ihe 
w‘est that brought Mongoloid stock into nordi-eastem Europe*^ ^ 

To complete the world picture, something should l>e said of the origins 
of a Neolithic way of life in the American conrinent. 

It is possible that the general idea of agriculture may have reached the 
New World from the Old* ^ust as the idea of literate urban dvili^don 
reached the Indus valley from Iraq. Even this, however, is by no means a 
necessary assumption as peoples long skilled in the collection of wild vegetable 
foods as were the creators of the PaiaecHw^csiem cultures (p. 94) may well 
have taken the step to cultivation independeatly. Certainly the materials 
^d methods of agriculture had to be independcudy discovered and Invented 
in America, AH the plant species w«e native, or (in the case of the squashes) 
naturally introduced by sea currents. 

It has been assumed until recently chat all cailtivaxion began in the lowland 
areas of South America where wild pod-com w-as to be found as well as 
i^ianioc, beans and sweet pocaiocs. New discoveries have modified this 
opinion. The det^tion of maize pollen grains in a boring 200 feet below 
Mexico City shows that wild maize* probably the pod-com form thought 
to be the wild ancestor of cultivated Zea mayr* was growing in the Valley 
of Mexico during the Last intergladal, at least sixty thousand years ago. 
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Fmtiicimore cobs leprcscotiiig a form of com very near the h^nning 
of its culdvatioii have been excavated fiom Bat Cave, New Mexico. An 
associated projccciJe point suggests they may be contemporary with the 
Cochise culture^ while not quite unambiguous Carbon-14 readings have 
assigned them a date of about 3600 BC. Even if this age is too great, there 
can be no doubt that men smrted to cultivate maize in tIip soudi-wcst of 
United Stats and that it was a very long Timfi ago. In the La Perra cave 
in Meadco maize dated to about 3500 BC was almost equally primitive but 
of a distinctive type. Probably, then, maize was si^jaratcly cultivated in a 
number of different centres, but it is too soon to say whether the idea itself 
originated in North, Central or South America. On present evidence South 
America appears to have the weakest claim. 

Although maize was destined to be the most important foodstuff of pre- 
Columban America, it is unlikely to have been the first to be cultivated. 
A cave near Ocampo in Mexico has recently yielded cultivated varieties of 
gourds, lima beans and squashes which have been dated to about S500 sc. 
There was certainly pre-maize cultivation in some Andean regions and ^1^"^ 
the M ost coa^t of Sputh America. 

Fanning peoples seem to ^ve been living along the coast of Peru and 
Chile by the middle of the third millennium ac. They are best known ftom 
middens left in the Chicama and Vim valleys in Peru. Hunting and sea 
fishing were still important to them, bnt they also raised squashes, gourds, 
beans and chilesj maize ^-as unknown among them. Thcj,- had not 
potring, but grew conon and used it for weaving febrics, nets and bags 
Their huts were usually oval, sunk in the ground, lined with cobbles and 
roofed over at ground-Ievd with rafters of wood or whalebone. 

The Andeans at some time also domesticated the Llama for pack carrying 
and meat, the alpaca for wool, and the guinea pig for a tender meat. They 
had dogs, which indeed must have been introduced quite early in the settie- 
ment of the Americas. Neither the llama nor the alpaca was brought to the 
state of domestication at which it could be milked. 

The more important of the South American domestic atiLTn.| |i 
kept north of Panama. The Central and North American farmer to 
have possessed only the dc®, the turkey—and the bee. Not very much is 
as yet known of the Neolithic communities who had undoubtedly 
farming in Motico for millemiia before the rise of the higher civilizations. 
The La Perra cave shows that maize being cultivated as early as the 
third millcnmum bC. It is worth noting that white Bat Cave was occupied 
by some of the most ancient cultivators of the region, the Pueblo Indians 
were still living there with what might be called a ‘paintcd-poitci}' Neolithic’ 
culture at the time of the Spanish conquest. 

This chapter ends at a dace much later than the opening of the second 
part of the volume. This is because it provides the modest setting for the 
brilliant lights of civilization with which that part is concerned. Ways of 
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life become simpler, our knowledge of them generally more shadowy, as we 
move outwards ftom those riYer ^-alleys where man first created high dvilka- 
nom It is righ[ at this poiat to give some reoognitioii 10 a part of mankind 
that was to contribute little to the cultural progress to be chronided in this 
history, yet who continued 10 lead human hves sometimes with achievements 
in arcs, crafts and oral hterature worthy of high admuatioii. For all we know, 
some of them may have greatness still lying in the future. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER VIH 

1 Profe 4 »ri Koppert anjJ Fenw Qatcia paint out that agriculnire^ and ceramics as wdl» 
CQigtu hsyc crisLtuujfd indepeoiiciitly in America but this nevef been proved. 
These quciiions arc dehmtely Still open. Iti this rcspeci R. Hcine-Gcidcm'i recent 
pspen h^dicQte the need for eare and caunon. See R. Hcinc-Gddcrcij ^HcrfEiinft iind 
Ausbrniim^ der HodikulcuxcnV OcMenodiiiche AJeademie dicr Wisscaschsftcn^ 
AlmanochM 105 Cx95^)j pp. 252-67; 'Tbc Origin of Ancient Civilizuclaa uud Toynbee’s 
Theariw', C^pring, PP- 81 ^ 99 - 

2. J. A. Wilson points out tbai h is inrrESikigly diMcuJ[ to End informed 

elfimitologim or gooEogiais viho follow the extremes cf diifiatic dctcnniiujEn of the 
older arthaeolo^ts, 

3^ For Professor Neiucupn^ the term 'Vardar-Morava CuJnire' has nowadoTS been 
gcnmJiy tupereeded by more prcdic tenzu luch la Starcewc I or II oiitOre, Bubanj 
culojTc and Vin£a culiiirc; these deiigtiaTc various phases or groups cf ihe Neobthici 
which advgnced nnahmrsh &om GrCccc through the Vanhir and Aioravi vallity from 
approiimaidy 5500 ac enworda. Sec V. MilojelC, Chrvtiolcigie dir jflwferen Stdnzeii 

Afirief- und Sod^S^Unroptu (Bcrlinj I949i)« 

4 ’ According to C. S. Coon the so-called sionc dubs may also be digging-stick weights. 

5 i During the past few years moit scholars have radic^ly changed their view's coneenung 
the appcainnee of die pretiistorie laAte-dwriJingi in the Alpine regiotL The aid tbeoryk 
advanced tn 1^45 by the Zurich (mtiquarian Fardmand KebjcTj was that they were pile 
anuctoces built over the water. The problem as it stands today can be put as foUowi: 
(i) Ate these the lenmns of ^Enfce^dw'ciliug*" (he- setdemcais consuveted otcr the 
or lakcshore viUagei an dry land ? {2) If the latter is the case^ are the individual 
dwdliiLgs ground-level nr pde stmetui'es? ExcavadQU made at severaE small Swiss 
lakes during the piit few yean tbow ilmt finds which had formerly been thought to 
be pUc structures am now definiicly be idendhed as letaaiiu of lakeihorc viiluges on 
dry \ind with ground-level structurci (sec W. Guyan^ cd. Das PfahiitmiprMim 
(Basel, 1955) ). But for the time bciiig [hese findings can only be guictaJi2ed in so far 
as the old idea of pik construction in the wnicr has m be dropped conipJctcly. On the 
pthtf handj it u rrat yet clear whether in view of fiuemations in the water level the 
individual dweUings in lake villages on the margin of Uigcr lakes were not raised shove 
the ground after allr in order to coumer the risk of flooding. 

Dr p, Bo^-GlmiKni strokes that not all sdiolar^ art agreed in using 'megabthio^ 
a oollceiivc term for such ownpietely diEferent mnaumems as^ for example, the 
*navctas' ooid talayocs' on the Balearic [sLands, the'tonxbe dei gigtinti^ (giants' graves). 
The Bronze Age ^minighc* in Sardinia, and the 'irmitabai' in Eg^pt. It may be that 
the ^tholot’ Earchitcemre of the Aegean eserdied ao mfiyence npon the developmcnr 
of tncgalith-buDilihg in the Waft pordeulariy as regiidj onbosiati and false domes. 
There may also cxiirt affinities between Eidlian tomb-types and nrtihaa] rock-cut 
tombs in Parctigal (PalmelLi). 

But before knowledge of orthostats and fabe domes spread 10 the West the RcgvlftMc 
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archiieciiirr fdimd there (doLcaenSj or diambcrifc and 

must haTc ooBstiiuted an iq;dcpc&dcm froup not mRuenad by the East, The ptopociiccits 
of thii ihooryj. huwever* are mcliued fg acoept the view that the spread of & ISfcoIithic 
me^thic reJigion look place parallel to the spread of peaMitt j^griculmre from the 
Orient. But the ideas that reached the West in iMi way seem to have produced very 
difftrenc reacdous amaag diflerent Europeait pcc^les^ althou^ it is not easy w tiacc 
these froin the devdopinrnt of megalithic amchitccrure. Froin time lo lunc durici^ the 
Aeoeollthic Age the various Euioipeaii pec^lea apparently maintained tlMc Conlact 
with one an^thc^, so that cmain me^chic forms end techniques sprrad from the 
Iheri^ pcninsuEa across Franoe (rtpoclaily Brinany) to the British IsJes, with offshoots 
rtaeWng as far as Scanditiavin, Bui there are also more archaic forms of reptiidiml 
arduteemre dating from the time bdoix such contacts became intensive during the 
Aencdljthici ihcir origm and thdr dcvdopmcnt in their reipcctiTC JncalEtfcs are problems 
that Mve as yet only been paninUy solved. Some other problems connected with 
megahthic srdutecnire shoruld also be mentioned here: c,g, the question raUed by 
G. V. CMde, whether the early megalidiic types in ngrthem Europe originally 
developed mdependentiy, and were only reached by the waicm Eurapean influences 
at a brer dare; the so-called ^dolmens' En Asia Minor and the Caucasus which bear 
a re^blimce to the large smae dsis of later daw Lo the Wn=t; and the ^dohnens' in 
tionh Africa, which are not rraUy megalithic monumenES, but appear to be very late 
dcnvativcs of the ‘bBSsina" chanaeristfc of this area. Dr Bwch Gimpcia mcintsins 
that new excavations at AJemido fPortugal) cotifinn that there is a Mcgalithte culiure 
of Neolithic BEC older than the Mesolithic ‘tholoi*. la Rrguengos de .Mosccuz •ihobi" 
appear aa secondary mtnisions m the same tumulus of older pnssagc-gnves. 


^cording to M Gimbuias [;T^ PrehistCEry of EaBtcm Europe’, Peabody Museum, 
Amencan School of Frelustnne fteseareb, Harvard Univmity, BuiUtin No. ao fCam¬ 
bridge, Mass., i9S^) 1, it is rather a nutter of the pressure of the bacik-aic peoples 
that i^enl^ a further expwisEon of the Tripolyc culitirci the Fatyartoixj aikure Is 
regarded as the ‘casrem wing' of rhe battle-axe cultures. 


a, Profcssar G. F. Ocb«z feck that meniicFO should be made of the mheed fanniM 
^muniucB of ^ anacnt tribes of the ph.s)nv« qnd (soKonib eultuies io the sooth 
Russian st^. [d this coMeciioo the Copper Age towns in Aimeoi, an- of wnsideable 
mterai. have bc^ disravcwd in e^y places on Shengsvit Hill near Yerevan, 
on Shresh Blur wid Kyul-tapa near Echmiadjdti tVagsnhapat}. The towns in the 
lowlands im typic^ iep«, U. uvaunds growing larger towards the t™ and formed of 
wrecked day dwellings, on the niini of which new dwellings y/tj, «ected nf 

them date back to the third inUIcnmuni at «i«ted. Some of 

K im^ of nw tn^ with quadrangular attached 

^vc ^ discovered m Shengawt. lu ^ middle of the dwelling, were day hearths. 
The floors are SAmccunes gnn-dlcd and covered with hrick. Voseb found ^ihM 
dwcl^gs cmt^pcd grains of wheat and barley of virimis specie, reLued to the wiid 
speae, of the Tniucaucasus. Bones of doroesttcated snimalt and day fiai™ nF eanle 
testify to the raising of various cattle. Eitcecdingly origiaal vessels w™ di™vered 
thcre!--the ootside itirfece hbde, the inside reddish uid bLghly poJished 
flint blades were used to reap the crops. AI«. of the ft^k 
copper took were found, too. Judging from the hones of gsme aahnai. 
an imponacc pare in ihi? econorny. * “4+kuiH 

Similar towns have been disoorned in other patti of Trenscaucasa. in r«,™, 
Azerbaiiai.. Ci™Jy tl» inhabited by tribes nvenged in^ und 

sto^-nns^ ntul ah™d> be^ug, m lie third milknnium sc, to use metals cannot 
u £s Id orcen done, be limited lo Mcoopcjtajmaj Eirvm and ihi- x, 

bui must be cxiended uuttb, iM.fi and w«i of iht Cafpiu Sa And nfll f 
in ibc itcppcf of Ihc Juwer re«l« af the Vulg. .n/ihc Don, SaSS ^ 
to engage m a producuf^ ectmumy—crop cuJtmuon muJ j 

[0 UK mctalf (between JDOO and anoo bc>. Gfains of ba.rlcys indicarirr^^ 
have been found in the burials of the pit^gniva and cataoomb mitul^ which eov!^’ 
■ huge rcfiun in the eiiictn fcctiun of the Knirh Eufrian tteppa.^ PicciM of nwi^oao 
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oS cows mud ^ccp or fCNits) kid beside die dead iodic^tc ^nJc-iaismg. Email imfipcr 
objcctSp such as f^Ktr^^defcd nwU md temporal rings, bave beeti found in some burioli 
of die eflrji^ pit-gnves and caiiccimb ciiiiut« (the piit grave atage). 

Professor A, Kordman rejects the idea ihai the boirle^oxc culture was depenchml 
na M^lcmose and Ktindai and takes the riew thaE the complex of baitie^c and cord- 
omametilcd pottery culnirea came m Burope from the East together with ihe ecpanddit 
of the lDdD-EuitF|Kan$« See GiinhutaSf 'The Prehistory of Eaitem Europe', Peabody 
Museunit American School of Frehutoric Researchj Harvard Univenity^ Bidltim Ko. zo 
(Cambridge, -Mass., 195^)+ 

10. Pit^essor IL 1 >, Sankalia notes thai rtoenl rcseafcli bm shown that m fiict aHo the 
cQiire soutlv^sir of the Indian penins-ula seemr 10 have been the home of NeoliEhie 
cultures. Sm B, Subbataoi Smire Cn/fin-tfr </ BfJIaiy (Foonjp 194E); D. 
Kriahnaswami, Trogreu In Frehisioiy'j Irtsha, 9 FP^ 53^79- 

11+ In this comicctfon it k worth drawing attention to the Woodland culture in Amciica 
and iti afliTthfri. with the Neolithic in SSbetia. Sec Tniswy, "Some Amcradan Foncry 
Traira in North Asian FrehistoTy"i Amtrkwt Aniiqmiyi XIX (1951), pp. 35-59^ 
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T he NeoUthic pea^fs experience of life n)u$t have been quite unlike 
that of his hunting forebears of late Pleistocene times. Probably in 
many fundamental ways the difference leas greater Than between the 
experiences of a modem peasant m, say, the west of Ireland or India, and his 
Neolithic predecessor. More than to anything else this contrast was due to 
the domestic and social revolution that went tvith living in more or less 
settled homestead, hamlet or village. It might be said that for the individual 
the revolutionary psychological change was the substitution of routine and 
hard work for excitement and uncertainty, while the social counterpart was 
a new stabihty demanding greater discipline ^d more government. The 
hunters* foresight in making tools and setting traps was as nothing when 
compared with that asked of the peasant when he fed animals in order to 
have their young and their milk, or kept seed com for harvest a year later. 

It has been shown that the Neolithic way of life was typically one of 
mixed farming with both agriculture and stock-raising. There arc 
here and there, as at Belt Cave, of very primitive herdsmen wandering with 
flocks of goats j under harsh dimatic conditions, as in the Orkney Islands, 
there were settled cattle-men who raised no crops. Also there were wide 
variations in the relative importance of crops and livestock and in the extent 
to which hunting remained a signifleant pan of the economy. Net-erthclcss, 
by and large the Neolithic farmer was tied to the land. He had invested his 
seed com and must wait for the dividend, On the other hand he could be 
reasonably certain of enjoying it and of having sufficient food supplies for 
the winter. It was man’s first sacrifice of liberty for the sake of security. 

Obviously the new bond with (or bondage to) the soil made its ownership 
a matter of great social importance. The rather loose forms of possession 
sufficient for hunting grounds would not do for cultimed fields. Forms of 
land ownership must always escape archaeological detection, and they have 
to be inferred from those of present-day priimtive ffirtners and from those 
that were prevailing when written records began. These comparisons make 
it appear very likely that arable fields belonged to the village community 
and might cither be worked communally or assigned to individual clans or 
famiUes for cultivation. If tbe second custom prevailed, then the fields triig ht 
be re-alloncd each y^t, or one family’s holding mighi be widely scattered, 
in order to avoid an unfiiir distribution of the best land. Pasture was pre¬ 
sumably generally held in common, but possibly some peoples may have 
come nearer to the true nomadic pastoralism and owned th ei r livestock 
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communally. Hot infrequently among modem peoples all uncultivated land 
is expressly reco^iized as belonging to the dan; if it is cleared and worked^ 
it becomes the property of the femily responsible but reveres to the dan 
should the family die out. 

It has been said above that land might be assigned to dan or &mily, and 
the distinedon is an important one. There is good reason to suppose chat 
the family or geneaIogi<klly related kinship group was strengthened at the 
expense of the dan by the change to farming. It is probably one of the 
sodaJ changes that came about slowly with the adoption of the new 
economy. Thus today the owning gioup is often a small or joint family 
or other kinship group and not a dassiheatory dan. On the other hand 
there are signs that in the past ownership may have been vested in the 
dan; for example^ very oftm, although the land and its products belong 
to a family , all Other members of the chn are allowed to ask for the use 
of them and are never refused. This historical change^ which seems very 
likely to have begun with the Neolithic way of life, has been summed up 
from a study of modem primitives as follows, ‘Behind the definite regulations 
concerning ownership by these smaller [kinship] groups there is often the 
tradition of ownership by the dan, and it seems probable that there was at 
one time common ownership by dan or moiety which has been replaced, at 
any rate in practice, by ownership in which the common rights rest on 
kinship’. 

Such a trend is to be expected, for there is surely something to encourage 
exdusiveness and sense of possession in hard labour in the dosed field, the 
family but, just as there is much to encourage collaboration and communal 
sharing in the hunt and the domestic life of the cave, irrigation calls for a 
special kind of common social effort and sodal control in a Ikming com¬ 
munity. It has been shown that the opportunity offered by their oasis may 
have hdped to raise the people of Jericho to their extraordinarily high level 
of sodal devdopment; ihe rhatingTling and distribution of water was also 
practised in Persia at Sialk; but generally elaborate irrigation works bdong 
not to the primary Neolithic culture but to civilization. 

Family ownersUp was a veiy genuine form of conununal possession, for 
quite numerous parents, brothers, risters, cousins might all have equal daim 
to the land and its produce. Neverthdess it may have been inclined to lead 
on to more strictly individual possession for it already points to a much 
nanower sense of rights and the direct reward of labour (to each according 
to his deserts) tbnn docs any form of clan holding. Individual possession of 
land is rare among primitim, but there are many instances of particular 
things such as fruit trees being owned by individuals. A man may not only 
own a tree on lanH not in bis possession but may even plant one there and 
hand it on in perpetuity to his children. It has been supposed that this kind 
of personal ownership has usually ansen when cue people has mingled with 
another, particularly when a patrilineal people has permeated a nsdve 
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matnlineal society. If it existed at all m Neolithic times» it is likely to have 
been due to comparable causes — and foi this reason is much more probable 
for the succeedii^ phases when infiltration and conquest were caking place 
in many regions of the Old World. 

The trend away from dan ownership is of great significance for it would 
ahnosi certainly coincide with a w’eakening of matriUneal inhexicance and of 
women’s tvholc sodal status. A social anthropologist has written that ‘there 
are facts pointing definitely to the dose connexion between communal owner¬ 
ship and mothcr-iighc on the one hand, and individual ownership and father- 
right on the other hand’. Now it has already been said that traces of matrilineal 
descent and even of matriarchy survive in the forms of Egyptian and Cretan 
dvilixation, but in general the growth of urban life everywhere brought it to 
an end. Again, outside the early centres of urban life it was probably exten¬ 
sively reduced by the early Bronae Age upheavals just referred to and may 
also have been weakened when land came to be in short supply. But there is 
every reason co suppose that under the conditions of the primary Neolithic 
way of life mother-right and the dan system were still dominant and land 
would generally have descended through the female line. Indeed, it is tempting 
to be convinced that the earliest Neolithic sodedes throughout thetr range in 
rime and space gave woman the highest status she has ever known. The way 
of life and its values, the skills demanded, were ideally suited to her. 

Whether, where it persisted, the dan system was still totemic it is impossible 
to judge. Toiemism is found among primitive farmers today, and it is possible 
to interpret the comes and the related animal cults of Dynastic Egypt as 
survivals of a prehistoric totemism. Yet there is less positive evidence for its 
existence among Neolithic peoples than for their hunting forebears. We may 
guess that the system of social organiaarion outlasted the religious rnspimtion 
of totemism — ^an inspirarioa likdy to be deadened by the settled life of field 
and village. 

Possessions other than Imd can be assumed to have bdouged to the small 
&nuly unit or to individuals. It b true that among modem primitives things 
made by communal efibrt, such, for example, as canoes, somcrimes remaia 
as common possessions. But even thb b by no means universally true. Houses, 
often built by a group, normally belong exclusively to the occupants, and it 
seems reasonably certain that the small village houses of the various foruLS 
that we have seen spreading through the Old World with the expansion of 
the Neolidiic economy were the property of the families who lived in them. 
On the other hand we have seen how here and there large communal bouses 
were srill preferred. 

As for the small possessions now beoomiiig so much more abundant, they 
must has-e been individually owned. Not only weapons, tools and ornaments, 
but also all the attractive products of the new crafts of potring and weaving 
would surely have been the absolute and treasured property of rite men, 
women and children who made or were given them. With greater skills, more 
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leisure and a settled hcuncj a mild acquisitiveness could now take its place 
among human desires. 

Life in villages and little towns must have brought to birth a feeling of 
ncighbourlinesSh Just because the privately owned and occupied house gave 
families a conscious apartness^ it also gave a sense of being neighbours 
impossible to a hunting community that lived so much as a smgle group, in 
large villages and small towns such as those of pre-Dynastic Egjpi and south¬ 
east Asm and even here and there in Neolithic Europe^ there must have been 
some faint beginning of the life of the streets, of going out to sec who was 
about and forgathering for mik at recognized popular meeting placK. Pre¬ 
sumably the sun must have made as much difference to social habits as it 
does today. The peoples who carried fanning to the chillier^ wetter parts of 
Europe and Asia must have had to pass far more tiine in their houses titan 
did the more fortunate villagers in its warm cradldands. 

The primarj' Neolithic w^y of life seems generally to have been a peaceful 
one not given to warlike adventure. None of the Danubian villages, for 
instance^ had defences, and although in many regions Neolithic setdements 
were ditched and fenced, it was usually on a scale more appropriate to pro¬ 
tection against maratidii^ animak Than again st human enemies. The walls 
and tower at lericho, on the other hand, show^ chat exceptional wealth in a 
countryside where there were many less settled peoples already m very 
early times Jed to the defence of the rich town-dweller against the poor, 
hardy raider so familiar in historic rimes. 

The general absence of weapons of W'ar among the grave furtumre of 
Neolithic burials provides even more coavindog proof of the absence of 
martial ideals in the hearts of the new peasantry. A striking contrast is 
vided in Late Neolithic and Early Bronze Age times when from the Caspian 
and the Russian steppes to Scandinavia and Britain, battle-axes, cheers and 
other arms appear in the grave of every adult male. Although it is rash xo 
push economic expLanadons too far—many peoples have loved to fight their 
neighbours wiihouc any need for —ii seems probable that the fact 

that good land was to be had for the taking and each succeeding generation 
could find a good living did partly account for the peacefulness of ^rly 
Neolithic communities. And similarly that the more warlike ideals of the 
succeeding phase were partly due to mounting populatioas and the shortage 
of new land to feed thorn. 

The Neolithic economy demanded greater special^tion of labours and 
skUls Than had existed in hunting societies- But it was sriU slight in the primary 
Neolithic phase, increasing only with the approach of urban coaditions. It 
consisted chiefly in a sharpening of the diiisiou of tasks between the sexes. 
It is generally 'accepted that owing to her ancient role as ihe gatherer of 
vegetable foods, woman was responsible for the invention and developmoit 
of agriculmrc+ Modem analogies indicate that so long as the ground w’as 
prepared by hoeing and not by ploughing, woman remained the cultivator. 
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She probably also invented potdngj spinning and weaving and kept these 
crafts in her hands. ^ The men’s main pieoccupation must have been with 
raising and manag i ng the livestock, and among societies where it remained 
an important source of food, with hunting. It seems probable chat they would 
also have undertaken the labour of grinding stone axes, hoes and other heavy 
tools. When virgin land was being opened up, tree-fellmg made strenuous 
work that presumably fell to the men, while they may also have been the 
carpenters where such existed. 

There is practically no evidence for full-dme specialists in ordinary 
village life. Every family seems to have undertaken all forms of labour 
and craftwork for itself. Even in cultures where the finest painted pottery was 
made, each household may have been capable of making its own ^p, 304)1 
Probably individuals gifted in particular crafts were occasionally employed 
by their neighbours and paid for their trouble in grain or other food, but 
full-dme craftsmen seem to have emerged only with an urban economy. 

There may, however, have been a few specialized workers outside the 
village community. In several parts of western Europe, for instance, flint 
min i n g and stone quarrying to get raw materials for the manufacture of axes 
were carried out in a remarkably elaborate fashion, and it has always been held 
probable that the followers of so strange and even uncanny an occupation 
may have formed special groups—as blacksmiths did undf recently among 
some African pwples. Perhaps, too, there may have been odd individuals 
who specialized in trade, going foom one oommunit}' to another with shells 
or other sought-after raw materials, usually decoradve stuff for personal 
ornaments. There is, however, no real evidence for the existence of such 
itinerant pedlars—goods such as the spondylus may well have been traded 
from vUJage to adjacent village over great distances. 

Another quite different type of division of function has to be considered. 
That is the purchase of wild game or raw materials by fanning peoples from 
hunters surviving in their neighbourhood. This state of affairs with culdv-ators 
and food-gatherers living mtemungled is fairly common today and was pro¬ 
bably far more frequent in prehistoric rimes than is generally supposed—for 
it can only be detected where archaeological method is for advanced, it is 
known that the Ertebolle people of Mesolithic tradidon flourished for a 
considerable time after the arrival of the earliest farmers in Scandinavia, and 
the contacts known to have existed between them may well have included an 
exchange of com for fish and wild fowl. In Britain there seems to have been 
a comparable suA'ival of hunting folk (though their culture may have been 
more profoundly affected by the newcomers), and there is evidence to suggest 
that they may have been in part responsible for a carrying trade in Sint and 
stone a.xes. That p^ples maintaining a more nomadic way of life should 
sometimes have acted as carriers between settled communities seems likely 
enough, aud may have been widespread. 

Neolithic villagers certainly did acquire luxury objects from afar, and some- 
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Times more basic ranr imtenak from outside ihdr own immediate countEy-* 
side. Yet fundamentally the Neolithic economy is characccrired by small, 
seU-suflicient communities. All the pioneeriog groups whose diSusion through 
the Old World was described in Chapter VIII could have lived their lives 
without any contact with the outside world. From Britain to Kansu, from the 
Obi to the Upper Nile, in excessive heat and cold, in arid lands and In lands 
where there was too much rain, the Neolithic farmers in their hamlets and 
villages adapted themselves to the local environment and used it as fully as 
they could. Generally the original settlers brought their Uvestock and seed 
com widi them (although even here w*e have seen how local species were 
sometimes domesticated or hybridised), but in most other ways their culture 
became doscly keyed to lo^ conditions and opportunities. That is why, 
apart from the basic similarity of the economy, there is such a vast number 
of small pieces in the mosaic of Neolithic cultures—^far more than of the 
relatively large blodts to be distiDguisbed in the Palaeolithic Age. A peaceful 
sedentary life combined with isolation leads inevitably to a multiplication of 
local cultures. 

Forms of leadership and authority among Neolithic communities are almost 
as difficult to infer from archaeological] evidence as are forms of ownership. 
It is obvious enough, however, that the possession of land, livestock and 
greatly increased domestic equipment would lead to more disputes and a 
need for greater social control. Where irrigation was practised, this need 
would be increased still further; disputes about water are among the oldest 
causes of ligiiation. On the other hand the various kinds of communal 
property-holding chat we have supposed to have been general in Neolithic 
times arc less likely to give rise to trouble than private ownership. 

We can be sure that the concept of law, as opposed to custom, had not yet 
been consciously formulated. AH that was said in Chapter V about the force 
of tabu, crimes againsr the spirits and their punishment is equally applicable 
to the new society. In more than one modem primitive sode^ the private 
ownership of trees on common land is protected by special tabus. When 
disputes about land and other evidently secular matters had to be settled 
they probably came before councils—^rhaps of the whole village, perhaps 
of recognized ciders. Dedsion would probably be reached by the indefinable 
but readily comprehensible means of 'common oonsent^ It has been said of 
their counterparts among modem primitives, ‘In these councils there ate 
none of the formal mwtns of reaching decisions b}* voting or other means 
which arc customary among ourselves. At a certain stage of the discussion it 
seems to be recognized by some sort of common sense . . . that the group 
has reached agreement The conclusion which has been reached is intuitively 
known to all, and the meeting passes on to the next business. There is ... a 
group sentiment which makes unnecessaiy any definite social machinery for 
the exertion of authority. 

The fact that in true primary' Neolithic cultures there are almost never any 
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hxgc homes or richly furnished burials of chiefly kind is fairly strong evidence 
in favour of this kind of communal government. Jn an agricultural society 
the authority of elders vnfh their experience and knoarledgc of custom and 
lore is perhaps likely to have been greater than among hunting peoples 
where physical prowess counted for so much. Probably, too, there were 
more elders to offer thdr counsel—^for the expectation of life, though still 
brief by present standards, was certainly greater than in Palaeolithic times. 

While government by custom, coimdl and co mmo n consent seems per¬ 
fectly appropriate to the type of community represented, for example, by the 
Danubians, the Swiss lake^weUers, the people of Jarmo or the pig-keepers 
of the Yellow River and many other societies between these geographical 
extremes, archaeological evidence suggests that it was not universal. The 
extia\'agaotly rich burials of the Kuban (p. 252) with their vessels of gold 
and silver, their omamenal canopies, evideoily belonged to barbarous chief¬ 
tains. But then as we have seen this Pontic culture was not of the true primary 
Neolithic type, but engendered by the direct influence of high civilization on 
a hunt^ society. But w'c must also allow for the beginning of forms of 
chieftainship among true Neolithic communities that were becoming socially 
more complex as part of their advance towards civilization. It will be recalled 
that at El Omari in Lower l^ypt, a village seemingly bdonging to the Necn 
lithic .Merimde culture, a man had been buried with a car\’cd wooden baton 
comparable to the Ames scepue, included in the royal m<; fgnia of Lower 
Egypt. Perhaps a chief of this kind may have ruled over a group of villages. 
An anthropologist has described a modem African society as follows, ‘The 
social organization is essentially that of a number of villages united into a 
single community under a common chief.,.. But throughout this form of 
political grouping it is generally possible 10 discover a unifying influence 
arising from a sense of kinship and therefore the possession of a coraraon 
religious cult ...* This was quoted and commented upon by an Egyptologist 
as follows! ‘How well this description flts predynasde Egypt becomes dear 
when we view the modesty of the temaiits of pr^ynastic villages ^ the homo^ 
geucity of the oontenis of thousands of predynasde graves j the^ division of 
Egjpi, m later times, into nomes or provinces which go back, in the main, 
to oommunides fonned in early times i the case with which these provinces 
became independent under their own local chiefs whenever the central power 
weakened; their rqjrescntatioa by standards or einMe ms connected with a 
local cult-There can be no doubt that our quoiatioti from modem con¬ 

ditions applies frilly to those prevailing before the time of Menes.’* 

This, then, may be the kind of structure that began to be csablishcd in 
Neolithic sodety in regjons that were advancing towards civilization. As they 
must 10 some extent have been protot]^ of the divine rulers of Dynastic 
times, it can be assumed that these chiefs of prehistoric village groups, or 
nomes, would have been sacred rather than secular mlcis. Almost certainly, 
• H. Frackfon in md tht Godi quMing C. G. Sdignuti in Tht Roim 0/ A/ria, 
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100, although the chiefe themselves were men, mheiitance would pass through 
the female line, as it is known to have done for the chiefs of the nomes in 
historic times, Indeed, macrilineal descent was prevalent throughout Egyptian 
society, and manifested itsdf in a peculiar form in the marriage of Phaiaoh to 
his sister as the heiress to the kingdom, or at least to the sacred throne. 

The cxistciioc of priests and priestesses among the leaders of Neolithic 
communities is as difficult to demonstrate archaeologicaliy as other social 
forms. In the simpl^t societies of the primary Neolithic diffusion and those 
that renamed at this stage of social evolution, what was said (p. 126) of 
Palaeolithic shamans and medicine men would probably still be applicable. 
There is no longer, how'ever, any reason to coimect such individuals with 
the practice of an inspired magico-religiaus art. At higher levels of social 
dcvdopmeni such as we have been considering in the Merimdiaiis, and such 
as arc vouched for by the temples at Jericho and Eridu, more clearly dcfiiied 
priesthoods would probably be emerging in relation with divine, or divinely 
inspired, rulers. That there would have been female as well as male priest¬ 
hoods seems sure enough. They emerge with history in Egypt and Crete j. they 
must surdy have been pre-eminent in Malta with its tremendous obsession 
with the Great Mother. Groups of priestesses, some attendant on the Moon 
Goddess, others on the Maize Mother, appear to go back far into pre^lnca 
times in South America. 

At humbler levels of Neolithic society, the cultures that incorporated the 
building of megaliihtc tombs have a peculiar interest. It has been shown 
(p. 250) that this form of architecture and its attendant cult were probably 
spread by missionaries w'ho niust have acquired special powder within the 
local c o^Tni mi nes. If this inierprctanon is a correct one, then all the far-fiuug 
western coastal peoples who adopted these religious fonns must have had 
sacred Leaders with at least enough social power to tnspire the expenditure of 
unprecedented labour. How much purely secular authority would have Mea 
to them cann ot e\-en be guessed. Indeed there is no agreement as to w'hciher 
the great tombs themselves, used for successive burials over considerable 
periods of time, were truly communal in the sense that they were used for 
all the dead of the community, or whether burial in them was the privilege 
of a ruling line. Here and there a dose family likeness has beer detected 
between all the bodies interred—^nd in western and northern Europe the 
numbers are not usually very great. These facts argue iii favour of megaliduc 
tombs standing for the persistence of a sacred chieftainship of some kind. 
On the other hand in some regions, notably Sicily, \*ast numbers of people 
were buried in them, suggesting a genuinely communal rite. 

If the social implications of megalitiuc architecture demand special discus¬ 
sion, so also do those of certain exceptional sites, notably Jeodjo. There seems 
no doubt at all that this dose-packed dght-acre town behind strong defences 
and furnished W'ith a temple must have had the sodai structure of true urban 
civilization. That is to say there are quite likely to have been specialists not 
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normally engaged m food production, even more surely an organized admin- 
isttauon probably with a ruler and priests. Yet this was some nine thousand 
ago and b^ore the adoption of the potter’s daft. It has already been 
adrmttcd that it is too soon to see Jericho in historical perspective in relation 
10 the growth of urban life in the river vaUeys. In purely social history it has 
a dear meaning for us here, it emphasizes what is already apparent; iat the 
tonns of soaal organization we have been discussing are very much a matter 
of Stages of development, fluctuating freely with the chances of local environ 
m^t and of historical contacts. In csceptional dreumstances such as those 
u spring at Jericho (now watering sevennr thousand 

.\rab refugees m addition to the native inhabitants) a community could be 
readily stunulated mto creating a social organization far in advance of what 
was gcnei^y prevalent even in that very progressive r^on of the world. 

Though Jericho had unique architectural fcatures, subsemient discoveries 
are beginning to show chat other settlements only a little less andent w-cre 
as large or «-en larger. Catal Hiiyuk in southern Anatolia, flourishing in the 
seventh millennmm BC, covered mice the area of tiie later pre-^tterv 

Jcnc±o, while at its height Khirokida in Cyprus is thought to have comained 
a thousand hoiises. 

This survey of the social aspects of the Neolithic way of life as it snread 
from Its andent centres between eight and four thousand years ago is iLdv 
b^d on supposition and inference, yet results in a consistent ov7raU pict^e 
The »mmon basts w^ formed by varieties of village or group communism 
wth appropmte forms of customary gosxmineni by village counci] or groups 
of eldeK. The clan org^zarion surviving from earlier times probabK 
gradually weakened m favour of kinship groups. Here and there « in the 
Ponne tods or m regions affected by religious missionaries, spcda] fonm 
of chicftBinship and dittinc leadership may have been establishSl^ so.^ 
west Asia Md the Nile valley before the end of their Neolithic phase viltoe 
commumtics began to develop towards the great theocracies that werr^ 
emerge m Dynastic ^.es. They need not, howev^er. have gone very to 
towards IT, for the old systems must have been profoundly altered hv 
conquests and the imposition of hegemonies that had to take place ZZl 
dviJiz^ states were formed. These events, cquaUy with the greater 
tion of crafts and professions, caused the formation of the TOmoIex 
societies of the Bronze Age civilizations. Even in regions bevDnrSi«e 
avilizaoons similar events, due to growing land shortage and the 
of wnrlile peoples, led to other forms of siratifled society, far mo^^SS 

N^ouStic^^”"^ charaaerisSrf 

note to chapter IX 

I. PmtMSor R. M. Bcrndt fecli that the wmenfoU; mm larssl* ■ ... 
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CHAPTER X 


FARMING 


I T has bcca made abundantly dear that the typical Neolithic economy 
rested on mixed fanning with both agriculture and stock-raising. The 
relative importance might vary from one type of country to another and one 
cultural tradition to another, but gcnsrally speaking a fairly even balance was 
maintained. Because the cultivation of plants had a stronger eficct on the way 
of l^e (by tying man to the soil) this subject can be granted first place. 

CULTIVATION OF PLANTS 

Although some consideration will have id be given to other plants early 
cultivated by Tnarij cereal crops are of quite overwhelming economic 
importance in both the Old World and the New,' Wheat, barley and millet 
in Asia, Africa and Europe, maize m the Americas, made the solid foundation 
for the agriculture of our Neolithic forcbeais.* A general sketdi of the spread 
of farmers and their crops has been drawn in Chapter VIII, but it remains 
Co pve a more detailed picture of the origm and distribution of the various 
botanical species invoIvecL Precise &cts about the first steps in the culti* 
vation of the wild ancestors of the cereals are still very few-, but their 
subsequent agricultural hiswiy is sufficiently well established. 

One very significant diScrence between the ancestral wild grasses (and it is 
true also of quite other plants, such as beans) and the man -bred forms is that 
the former shed their seeds as soon as they are ripe. When, then, women 
were gathering wild seeds they had to beat them into skins or baskets and 
were liable to lose a large part of the yield. True reaping could only be 
invented after this natural method of propagation had been checked by 
selective sowing. 'Now and then a wild plant puts forth a suiddal mutation 
in which its head or pod lacks the ability to open. Ordinarily such a plant 
eventually falls and its seed rots. However, if a human being gathers it and 
opens its head or pod artificUily, he can sow the seed next season and the 
mutation survives.’ He, or rather she, can then reap the field with a sickle 
without loss, and take her tune over threshing and winnowing. 

It is likely that there were many centuries during which the food-gatherers 
of Mesolithic tradition were trying out different species, before the crops 
on which so much of the future history of mankind was to depend became 
selected, improved and stabilized- Who at that time could say which was 
certain to be a domestic plant, which a ‘weed’ ? Even at a much later date, 
rye, which had been carried as a weed in soft wh«i, mutated, was cultivated, 
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3 sd soon bcgsn to be cxtcnslvidy grown in the northern Istitiidies where 
wheat could not ihtive. We have absolutely no tangible evidence for this 
period of tentative transition. But cars of wheat found at Jarmo in the Old 
Vt'orld and cobs of inaize at Bat Cave in the New were alike at a primitive 
and as yet uasiabilized stage of development. 

It is a rather surprising fact that throughout the early centres of cultiva¬ 
tion in the Old World wheat and barley are almost invariably found together; 
no Neolithic culture is known to have been based on one alone. At that 
stage^ however, wheat seems usually to have been the mote impertant of 
the two. 


Wheat 


The cultivated wheats fall into ttoe groups: the diploid, represented by 
einkom or small spelt; the tctraploid, by emmer, macaroni and rivet; and 
the hexaploid represented by the bread and club v^heats and by spelt, This 
classification based on chromosome structure is cut aaoss by another 
division; einkom, emmer and spelt are all glume wheats in which the grains 
are not released from their covering by threshing, while the other v^cties 
are all naked wheats in which the grain is readily released from the glume. 

Emmer {Tritkim dicoccum) has been found more abundantly than any 
other wheat on all ancient sites fwith the exception of some Daaubian 
villages) from Egypt to Britain and Scandinavia. All the great wheat deposits 
to have been preserv-cd in Egypt from NcoUthic to Roman times are of this 
species. Emmer is remarkably IDtc its wild ancestor, now known to be 
T. dkoccotiks^ which grows wild from Syria and Palestine to Iraq and Persia 
The discovery that this was undoubtedly the ancestral form has finally dis¬ 
proved one theory that would make Abyssinia the home of emmer wheat 
The wheat found at Jarmo and dating from about 5000 BC is of very irregular 
type, some cars being coarse and loose Coomparable to T. di&xcoides) 
while others are compact and already dose to the fully cultivated form of 
cmmei. As the wild grass is at home in relatively high country, it is possible 
chat bringing it to lower levels for field cultivation helped m cauM rapid 
mutation. From its homelands in south-west Asia this wheat seems to have 
been difiused along two routes, dividing at the eastern end of the Mediter¬ 
ranean; one took it southward into Egypt, the other into Europe, where it 
was grown by the Danubians, the Swiss Jake-dwellets, the Windmill Hill 
people of Bntam and the first farmers of Scandinavia. Indeed in the con¬ 
ditions offered by the sub^boreal dimatc it was able to do better in these 
narthem lands r h m it would coday. 


No wild form of hexaploid wheat is know-n, and it is thouehr thar hr«>rf 
wheat (T. vuigare) md dub wheat (r. campactum) came\to being as 
rautanonal changes from emmer—changes that may have taken place in the 
Transcaucasian region. An alternative theory sees the he,xapIoids e the result 
of hybridization between emmer and einkorn, among which they often occur 
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sporadically. No Neolithic culture Is known to have relied principally on 
these naked wheats, but T. compactttm is known from El Omari in Egypt, 
on Danubian sites and in Den mark j it was rather more freely grown in 
later Neohthic times by the Swiss kkeside-dwcllers, spread widdy during the 
Bronze Age and largely took the place of emmer during the Iron Age* It 
was grown in historic times in the Indus valley at Harappa. Spelt and bread 
wheat were hardly established before the Bronze and Iron Ages respectively. 

Of all the cultivated wheats, only eiakom (T", morntweetm^ is unrelated to 
the wild T. dicoccoides and instead is descended from T. aegihpciskSj wild 
Varieties of which are at home in the Balkans and (another group) from i^ia 
Minor to Palestine and Persia. It owes its name to characteristic of having 
only one grain instead of two in each sptkelet. Hinkorn is not abundant at 
any of the really early sites in south-west Asia though it occurs occasionally, 
even at Jarmo. It evidently often grew as a weed in fields of eimner. 
Curiously enough it was very popular with the early Danubians who ^cw 
QiQre fjf it th^ they did of this may hSiVt bccii dtio to 2. tr^didooLfll 

preference deriving from the Balkans and Asia Minor where the European 
Danubian culture was rooted. 

Bariev 

There are two principal kinds of culci\’ated barley, the two-row (Hordemrt 
distichum) and the six-row. The laner is further sub^vided into a dense- 
eared variety with hexagonal cross-section (//. hexastuhtmt) and a las-eared 
with rectangular cross-sccuon {ff- refrntrifAuwi) sometimes known as four- 
row barley. All these forms occur with either glumes or naked grains. 

The wild ancestor of cwo-row barley (H. spifitttmaim) is a native of 
Palestine, Arabia, Asia Minor, Transcaucasia, Persia and Afghanis^; of 
rcccui yc^rs 2 wild sLi-row species hss been identified; in 

eastern Tibet, and !t is now generally held that foe two barleys came from 
these two centres, one in western and foe other in eastern Asia* 

The very earliest find of bailey is, like that of wheat, from Jarmo. It is 
of the two-row variety and, again like foe emmer, is evidendy intennediatc 
between the wild form, H- sponturtetitrty and the cultivated, and proves foe 
direct relationship between them. Two-row in foe frilly cultivated state was 
also found at foe early Neolithic site of Matarrah, at Halaf and Anau, and 
in Egypt m the Favum. It also reached Switzerland in NeoUthic tunes. Tins 
western spread of the H. diitichuia and its absence in foe Far East is to be 
expeacd So is a ftiriy catiy evolutionary devdopment of sa-row m China, 
What is more surprising is to find an extensive cultivaaon of sLx-row, 
particularly foe densi-^ued variety, in Neohthic Europe. The lax-ear^ 
variety turns up at foe Fayum and at Badarian sites m EgiT*- ^ 

six-mw barley really originated far to the cast, it was very much more 
successful in colonizing foe west chan rwo-row was in extending its range 
eastward. 
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Millet 

The millets include plants belonging to different genera of which the most 
import in early times were true millet or panic grass {Pameum miliaemn) 
the Italian millet (Setana iiaika). Panic grass was early cultivated in 
dia and central Asia and formed the basis of the economy of the early 
Chinese farmers. It seems to have spread westward by way of the UkraiDe« 
Thrace and the Danube to Switzerland, Germanv and France Italim 
IS a descendant of S, viridis that grows wild in western Asia, alona 
the Mediterranean and in other parts of Europe, It k a modciat^warmth- 
loving speacs. Indeed, the millets, now largely displaced in temperate lands 
by wheats and barleys, arc still of great importance in tropical countries 
where wheat will not thrive. 


Rye atid Oats 

During Neolithic times these cereals were present in the fidds if at all 

onj* as w^, -^60: cultivation was not of economic importance much 
before the last milTtMimnm ac. ^ 


Maize 


The ^gms and i^ly bstory of maize have been studied so intensively 
of late tlHt opinions have been rapidly changing. One basic conviction which 
has survived aU attempts to chaUenge it k that this most productive cereal 
ongmated m the Americas and was not known in the Old World in ore 
Columban times. ^ 


TiK wcw which has been most clearly and consistently developed and 
which Im gamed most support from recent archaeological and^W 
botamcal discoveries is that maize developed from a wild ancestor which 
was at once a popcorn (hard^ceded) and a pod-corn—in which cadi ItemH 
IS enclosed in its own glumes or chaff. In the folly evolved make (Zeawa^'i 
there are no glumes, the kernels being attached to a rigid cob and enclcw^^ 
in a tight-fitting leaf-sheath or shuck. Such a form could never survi\* S 
nature as (a boon to the fanner) the seeds are non-dkpeisable and can onlv 
be sown artificially. In the primitive pod-com the seed piobablv etow on 
slender rachises (in place of cobs) w'hich easily broke when shaken bv^nH 
or by birds, so scattering the seed (Fig. 37 A and B). ^ ™ 

Endorsement of the view chat the wild ancestor was a maize and not as 
others have aigocd, teosintc (Zea Tnexteasta) or was provided\v 

the dkeovery two hundred feet below Mexico Gty, in a gcolo^cal c^nS 
dating it to at least sbtty thousand years ago, of onmistakabJe maize poS 
grains. That it was also of pod-com tjpe is supported archacologicaUy—both 
by the finding of andent and primitive cobs and by portrayal in prehistorio 
ceramics. The cobs found in the oldest level in Bat Cave, New Mexico and 
a little uncertainiy dated by Carbon-14 to about 3600 BC, cenainly had tire 
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glumes and fragile rachis of ihe supposed prinudve pod-com. The same is 
true of che second most ancient spedmensi the cobs from La Perra CavC} 
Tamauiipas, Mexico, which are some one daousand years more recenL As 
for ceramic evidence, \wious pots from Central and South America, par- 
ticularly a funerary nm with a maize god kom the Meidcan Zapotec culture. 



[Ctorteiy rf Dr Paul C Afat^thdcrfM Hanyard 


FIG* 37A, The dcvelopineiit of maize in Amcraa, 

Evolution of the maize plant: (a) wild pod-popcom; ( 4 ), (c) improved by 
culiivationi (d) after loss of pod-com gene; Ce) hiaased distance of maJc 
fl(mer j (/) modem deci com flrom the us com belt. 

look very much like pod-corn. The Zapotec spccLmcn also tends to confinn 
an ifttef earing result obtained by a most ingenious method of regressive 
selective breeding. This breeding back towards the primitive suggested that 
in the early form che flower, which in modcra maize grows separately 
at the top of the stem, was immediaidy above the female flower and there¬ 
fore die ear. The ear held by the Zapotec god is crowned with plumes like 
a helmet. Almost certainly they represent die plumy male flower. This 
having been observed, rc-examination of the Bat Cave cobs showed them 
to be topped by stumps which can only be the base of the male spike. 














FTG* 37 B. 


Evolution of the fnmhi 
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The view that Z&x mays is desceoded from a wild maize of pod-com type, 
iS] [hen, seemingly confirmed from many directions. With it is associated 
the fimher belief chat teosmte, so far from being the ancestor of maize, was 
in fact Che result of a natural hybridization between an already cultivated 
maize and Tripsaatm, On the other hand after this hybridization maize 
seems often to have recros&ed with its of&pnng, so that probably nearly all 
the many modern s'ariations of com contain an element of teosinie. In favour 
of this interpretation is the foci that in the borings below Mesico City while 
both maize and Tripsacum pollen occurred at two hundred feet, teosime 
appeared only in the superficial deposits. Again, at Bat Cave, while the tiny 
primitive po^ from the oldest occupation appear to be a pure Zea mays 
strain, in higher levels there is a conspicuous ucosinte element. Where and 
when did the cultivation of maize begin ? Until recendy it was assumed that 
the wild ancestor was a native of the South American lowlands (w'here 
varieties of pod-com still Sourish) and that it was first fiiUy cultivaied in 
the Andes. Bat Cave, however, has very much shaken this opinion.: the 
oldest cobs there, about the size of a woman’s fingo'-nail, are undoubtedly 
very primitive and probably near the begieming stages of cultivation. If the 
Carbon-14 3®“^ BC is correct—and ft is not unambiguous—^this is 

the most ancient com known. The Mexican La Pena cobs are also primitive 
but they differ from those of the North American site in several botanical 
features. Aldiough no such early spedmens have as yet been found in the 
Andean highlands their absence cannot be held to dismiss the earlier 
arguments in favour of a South American origin. The most likely inter¬ 
pretation is that here again we can titink of an idea spreading and being 
developed more or less indepcodently in sepaiate centres. It is too soon as 
yet to say whether South, Cmtral or the south-west of North America can 
claim to have taken the lead. 

Rooi Vegetables 

Wild roots had long formed an important element in human diet, but their 
early cultivation is exceedingly difficult to nace. The only one to have been 
detected In a Neolithic context is the carrot, known from Switzerland and 
Germany. As it is descended from the hybridization of two wild species 
Daucus carota and Daueas maxima it must have originated in the r^ion 
where the natural ranges of these overlap: the Mediienanean. Radishes 
were intensively cultivated in Old Kingdom Egypt and must have been eaten 
there in prdiisioric timm. 

Fruitj Nut and Oil-seed-dKoring Trees 

Like roots, wild fruits have always been gathered by men—although, 
indeed, they were of even greater importance to his tree-dw'elUng ancestors. 
Cultivation, however, did not rapidly produce fruits that can be distinguished 
from their wild fonns, so that the early history of orchard-culture cannot 
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easily be followed. The apples eaten hy the Danubians were small crabs of 
a kind that grows wild in Germany, In some of the later Neolithic Swiss late 
villages the mhabitants seem to have enjoyed a larger apple, probably derived 
from the culttvatjon of another European wild crab, Malia lyhestris. Pears 
were also <»tcn by these villagers, together with Unlc plums, and cherrirs— 
possibly wild ones. It is thought (without sulhcient evidence for proof) that 
the Danubians brought the chciry-plum into central Europe where it became 
crossed with the sloe, producing the stock of the cultivated plum. 

Walnuts grew wild as forest trees from Greece through Asia Minor, Persia 
and the Himalav’as to China, and the nuts were doubtless harvested They 
hare been found in a Neolithic context only in Europe, where their sheUs 
survive m some of the later lake^wellings of Switzerland and Germanyi 
as the tree does not naturally grow north of the Alps, it looks as though it 
must har-e been brought in and culdratcd by the lake-dweUers. Pistachio 
nuts, snll so popular in the Middle East, were already enjoyed at Jarmo 
It has already been recorded (p. 245) chat the first known instance of the 
culnvanon of the olive was among the Neolithic people of H Garcel in 
south-east Spain. The origins of this tree, now so importsmt in the economy 
of southern Europe, are uncertaini they may be Asiatic, and be traced to 
the wdd species. Oka dirysitpkyUa, which is native south of the Sahara in 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan and western India. In early historic times it Us 
certainly being grown at the eastern end of the Mediterranean, for the oil 
was imported mto the Egyptian Old Kingdom from Palestine and Syria, It 
was probably never of importance in either Iraq or the Indus region for 
here by historic times sesame v,^ the usual source of oil, * ’ 

Beans, peas and other legominous seeds have been an invaluable stand-by 
as a human food. They arc casdy dried and stored and have a high protein 
content. The field pea, and by mutation the garden species, arc probably 
derived from the wild Pisian elatius that grows across the Old World from 
the Mediterranean to Tibet. Peas and lentils were eaten at Jarmo. Wild peas 
have been found among the grain at Mcrirnde (p, 234), hut this vegeSe 
docs not seem to have been much cultivated in Egypt, It was, hoover 
cultivated by the Danubians who brought it into central Europe; before the 
end of Neolithic times it was being grown in Switzerland and southern 
Gemiany. Beans were of Immense impottance to auctent ^ 
Americas where meat was scarce or absent. In feet several of our present-day 
garden beans have an American ancestry. Different wild spedes were culti¬ 
vated in the Andean region on the one hand and the central American on 
the other. The iqiary bean (Pfiaseolus aattifoliui) of Mexico is unknown in 
the south, while the Mexican lima bean (Phasealus tmaviperma) is a distina 
variety. Eboth Phoieoias tv^aris and P/taseolia tmiltifiana are common to both 
regions, but the important yellow wa-xy types arc petailiar to the south 
There is no archaeological evidence of the first cultivation of the sova 
(G^'rine JMU*) of such immense dietetic importance in Jap^ 
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ni>r of the grams {Pkassolus mimgo and Pkaseolus In pre¬ 

historic Europe the usual variety was the broad bean {Vich/aha) which 
appears to have been introdiiced along cwo lines of diffusion. It is thought 
to have been derived from a wUd bean native to north Africa (Fictn plttaana)^ 
It is therefore not surprising to find it introduced into Spain during ihc 
Kcolithic period} its cultivation spread rapidly northward to the Channel 
Islands and south-east Fmnce. In addition to tills southern line of entry 
direct from Africa, the broad bean was also carried into Europe by che 
earliest Damibians—which suggests that h was possibly already being 
culti^^ted in the Balkans and Asia Minor. 

Squasfi^s and Gourds 

T’hough they formed a much less vital clement in the diet of the early 
American cultivators than cither mai^e or hearts, squashes were exxpKively 
cultivated among them. As with the beans, there is a sharp di\'isioQ of 
spedcs between the Andean varieties and those cultivated farther north. In 
Peru the squash most fovouied was Cuairbita maxima, which was unknown 
in the Central Amcrican-Mesican region, while the reverse is true of 

Cucurbiia mixta. , , . t * 

The bottle gourd {Lagenaria sic^raria) has two distinctions. It is the only 
plant cultivated exclusively for making vessels and the only plant of any 
importance to link the cultivators of the Old and New Worlds in 
Columban days. It was undoubtedly a native of the tropical regions of the 
Old World and carried to America by ocean currents. 

Comment has already been made on the fact that its mutation m 
poncry by the DanubUns of Hungary in a region where it caimot grow is 
evidence of the southern, and particularly Anatolian, inspiradon of their 
culture. 

Flax 

Varieties of flat were early grown both for thcii oil-sccds and for fibre. 
The Neolithic EgjTi^ g™'*' usiiatiinTrmni (Badaria and FayumJ, 

and it has been found at AlUhar in centra] Anatolia at a level dating from 
about 3000 BC. Various species of Ununt are natives of Europe, and doubtless 
provided the source of the andent cultivated form Lhtum bUrati. This plant 
was grown by die Danubians in soutii-eastcm Europe, and they probably 
stimulated its spread to the west and north ; it was cultivated by the carUcst 
mhabiianis of Swiss [ake^lwdlmgs and had reached Scandinam before the 
end of Neolithic rimes. 


THE domestication OF ANIMALS 

How the first stages of the domesdearion of wild gOfitSj sheep? cattle and 
pigs were achieved is aoi known, and is never likdy to be fully undei^tood^ 
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There arcj however, s number of theories. The least acceptable is that the 
step was taken directly' trom hunting practices, and in partiailar by the 
capture and taming of a nimals for use as decoys. It js Just conceirable that 
this may have been of reindeer, i Another and contrary view depends upon 

the womenfolk having already made enough progress with agriculture for 
some extra food to be available to tempt hungry anunals. Again it has been 
suggested that in the conditions of post-glacial desiccation (p. 26) the wild 
flocks and herds became more and more concentrated in the neighbourhood 
of water, and more and more open to human influence and control. The 
last two explanations are compatible and can well be combined. ‘It happens 
that just in chose regions of Hither Asia where ancestors of wheat and barley 
grew spontaneously, there Hved also wUd sheep, goats, cattle and pigs. Now 
the hunters whose wives were cultivators had something to ofFer some of 
the beasts they had hunted—the stubble on grain plots and the husks of 
the grain. As suitable animals became increasingly hemmed in to the oases 
by the desert, men might study their habits and, instead of killing dicm 
ofiliaod, might tame them and make them dependeut.** 

One authority- has put forward a theoretical time-sequence for the domes¬ 
tication of the diflerent groups. First the scavengers, such as the dog; second 
nomadic animals such as the reindeer, goat and sheep; third beasts for which 
a setded life is essential—cattle and pigs; fimUy animatii that can be used 
for report including the horse, the aw and the llama. WTtile the dog was 
certainly domesdcaicd in Mesolithic dmes, and the horse not until after the 
Primary Neolithic periodl, the validity- of the distinction between the other 
two classes is very dubious. However, it will be remembered that at the 
Belt Cave in northern Iran domesticated sheep and goals were found in the 
earliest, prc-pottciy. Neolithic occupation dated by Carbon-14 to the first 
half of the sixth millennimn, w-bUe pigs (the earli^t known in the world) 
and cattle did not appear until the later Neolithic occupation dated to the 
sccoDd half of die same mill mn imn. 

This evidence supports the priority of sheep and go&xs in order of domes¬ 
tication, Ne\-ertheless it may be a purely local state of affairs, and not too 
much weight should be given to it. It has already been suggested in dis¬ 
cussing the origins of the Neolithic way of life in' general that it is wrong 
to look for a single precisely limited centre. Once the idea of taking partM 
charge of certain animals had got about, trials, some of them successful, 
arc likely to have been made in a number of regions and by divers 
methods. ^ 

The biolt^cal aspects of domcsdcacion must be briefly considered. The 
beasts composing the early flocks and herds in the cradlelands of farming 
and those later led into Europe, were usually much smaller than their wiS 
counterparts. The cattle in particular (Bos were as diminutive 

as the modem Kerry. The usually accepted explanation is that wherever 

■ V. Gordon Chiliirj N^tc L^hr rht -Vlcrjf £^1 j . 
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possible Tnen selectcd che occasional dwarf fk>tri among the wild stocky and 
continued to be be^t able to keep and to breed from the smaUetj weaker 
and more docUe animals. It was only much later when domestication was 
complete and irreversible that their human masters could afford to rcuitro- 
duce a strain from the larger wild breeds and to select for size and weight* 
Most bodily changes that have taken place in domestic animals have been 
due to selective breeding-—for example the increased woolliness of sheep. On 
the other hand there does seem some tendency' at least in dogs and pigs 
(though see below) to become progressively shorter in the muzde, and for 
their coats to lose their natural protective shading and assume bright colours 
and piebald markings. 

Sh^ep and Goats 

In spite of a human mdination to estimate sheep and goats very differ- 
endy^ it is in fact difficult to distinguish between these two members of the 
sub-femily Caprirw by their skeletal remains aiotte^ very slight differences 
in die cannon bones and in the bones round the eye being almost the only 
reliable indication. It is already apparent from Chapter VIII that in practi<^ 
it haft very often proved imp<^sible to determine whether particular Neolithic 
peoples kept goats^ sheep, or both together* 

AD modem domestic sheep appear to be descended from three existing 
types of wild Ovis. The most important, bemuse it was probably the s^es 
originally domesticated by the pioneer herdsmen of south-w'cst Asia^ is the 
Urial (Opif vigtist) which has a vast Asiatic range from the Hlbuiz mountams 
to Tibet. It has a fawny brown coat with a darker band along the back; 
this is halTV on top but conceals wool below% The tarn has large boms 
curving outwards and backw^ds, the ewe small prick horns like a goat. If 
this was the breed first tamed in regions south of the Elburz (and repre^ 
senred by those vciy early animals found in the Belt Cave), it was certainly 
also the one first to be carried w'estward with the farmijig economy into 
Europe* for it is represented by O. awes palustriSf the famous ^Turbary 
sheep of the earliest Swiss Uke-dwdlere. It was, indeed* the breed raised 
by most of the early Neolithic farmers of Europe. 

Another tvpe of wild sheep with domestic offspnng is the Alouflon {Ot?w 
musimm) with a rather more westerly range than the Urial* today vaneries 
live in southern Europe (Sidly, Corsica and Saidmia) where they^ must 
originally have had a more e!CteDsivc territory* It is also found in Cyprus^ 
its area of distribution exKnds eastward from central Anatolia to northern 
Iran. It is rather like the Urial in appearantDc although with a somewhat 
darker, more reddish brown, coat; the ewes are hornless. It is not known 
where the Mouflon was first domcssticated, but it undoubtedly was intro¬ 
duced into Europe at a later date than the Turbary—for it does not appear 
among the Swiss lake-vdlagcs until the very end of their Neolithic 
occupation. 
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A ^rd wild spccjcs that has coutiibuted to our modem stock is the 
Argali (Om ommcw) at home in the highlands of central Asia, It is very 
large, and bears long horns making a forward turning coil. It is possible 
that such a powerful aniina] would not have found favour among the early 
do^ncators. Its earliest recorded presence seems to be as a cross with 
XJrial at Anau at the end of the Neolithic occupation there. Argali elements 
certajnly spread westward and are dominant in the Merino breed A beast 
apparently tepresenring a pure AigaU variety was found in deposits in the 
Englisb Thames dating from Biome Age times. 

It is still impossible to give any coherent account of the domestication 
of what was probably first tmlk*giver--thc goat. It is likdy, however, 
that the Bezoar goat of Turkestan and Afghanistan was the most important 
ancestral species. 

The Big Horn is the wild sheep native to the New World, It whs never 
domesticated, sheep not having been kept by the pre-CoIumban peoples of 
America. r 


Cattle 


AU bumpless breeds of cattle are beUeved to be descendants of the wild 
Jos fnimgemia, or aurochs, which was a native of the plains from southern 
Russia to the Aliais. The bull of this species is huge and carries wide 
outspreading horns. Yet the cow (as is well shown among the Lascaus cave-' 
pamimgs) has a much lighter build and more sharply curved little horns 
^d Jto^iher looks less unlike the sniaU, short-homed Bos hngifrms hr 
Bos bradorceros) that composed the herds of most Neolithic fa^rs alike 
m the primary areas of south-west .^ia, in Egypt and in Europe. At present, 
then, we have to accept the view that these little catde were obtained bv 
giving preference to dwarfr and weaklings. Here and them, as in Britain 
re^^admixiure with the wUd aurochs cridendy took place e\ en in these cariv 
rimes. That it took place subsequently in many areas is shown dearly enoiwh 
in the heavy long-homed or™ that still puU carts and ploughs in so mX 
quarters of the Old World, Breeds m which the Bos primigemns element ^ 
even stronger arc found surviving in small pockets in remote olacw^s 
example, the highland cattle of Scotland. ’ 


It 15 very micrestmg to find the humped zebu {Bos mdicus) already fullv 
developed m one of the earliest of the upland sites in Baluchistan, supoosedlv 
founded as much as five hundred years earlier than the Indus 
itself. This was at Rana Ghundai in the Zhob valley, where the bones lav 
among the remains of the oldest occupation—apparently a camp of partly 
nomadic herders. The zebu is also depicted in a highly stylized fashion on 
the pot^ of some of these early upland village sires. No bumped 
spedes is known, and it seems likdy that this development apparently a 
method of storing extra fat comparable to that of the fkt-iailed sheep mLt 
have arisen with domestication. 
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Pigs 

Althoiigh in tte thMreticai classification of domestic animals quoted above 
the pig is put with cattle as demandirtg a life of settled far ming ^ it may first 
have been amacted to human settlements as a scaveiiger. It seems very 
libdy that two wild breeds were severally domcsEEcatcd, though crossed in 
later times* The common wild boar (portrayed in all its savagery by many 
Palaeolithic painters) is native rigbi across Europei north AiHca and central 
Asia as far as Siberia. This is Sus screfai undoubtedly the ancestor of the 
oldest known domestic pigSj those whose reimins w'ere left in the Belt Cave 
over seven thousand years agOj and of most of the pigs found on Neolithic 
sites throughout south-west Asia, Egypt and Europe. The Turbary pig of 
the Swiss Lake-villages is sometimes ^stinguished as Stis scrofa palmtris. 
The second ancestor is Sus vittatus^ a wild pig with a much shorter snout 
at home in south-east Asia. This species is the prototjpe of the pigs kept by 
the first Chinese fermeis (p. 255)* 

Lliwia and Alpaca 

Very little is known of the domestication of these two species (both related 
to the camel) which were the only large domestic animals of the New World. 
As has been said, they w*erc limited to the highlands of South America. The 
Uama is nndoubiedly descended from the wild guanaco, and it is interesting 
to find that its coat shows just the same tendency to strong colour and 
piebald marking found in the domestic animals of the Old World, The wild 
ancestor of the alpaca seems to have died out—unless indeed this ardmal 
was the result of a cross between the guanaco and the vicuna It can be 
argued that the llama was only pajtially domesticated, in ancient times as 
today, for it probably often found its own food and shelter and calved away 
from human surroundings. Neither it nor the alpaa has ever been biougfai 
to the stage of domestication at which it could be milked, 

Horses and Camels 

Horse bones have occasionally been found on the Neolithic sites in both 
Europe and Asia. The camel was very dubiously reported at certain Tripolye 
sices. Both occurred in the same le^^el at Rana Ghundai in Baluchistan 
that yielded the remains of zebu. There is little question that the story of 
the domestication of these transpsoit animals belongs in great part to a later 
phase of human history. 


farming methods 

The definitive basis of the primaty' Neolithic economy was small-scale 
cultivation widi hoe or digging-stick from villages or hamlets, and the 
pasturing of flocks and herds on surrounding uncultivated pastures. The 
greater parr of this early farming was developed on light upland soib or on 
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such spreads of light soil as the loess and the yellow earth. In Egypt the 
Neolithic farmers were certainly raising crops on the changing flood plains 
of the Nile and as the deserts parched they must have come to rely more 
and more on the vmdis for pasture. With the more systematic culdvadon 
of the flood plains both in Egy-pt and Iraq (by the Amratians and al’Ubaid 
pMple) die true primary Neolithic period is coming to an end. Simple 
diversion of river- or spring-water for agriculture may have been used by 
these peoples as also, eailierj by the inhabitants of Jericho and other dwellers 
beside oases. But systematic irrigation, like the use of the plough, belongs 
to the next stage of man’s agricultura] progress. Chapter VIIl has shown 
that while one of the prime reasons for the diffusion of farming eastward, and 
more panioUarly westward, soil exhausdon and the need to clear fresh 
land, in the early centres in south-west Asia and south-east Europe villages 
were inhabited for gencradon after generadon until their rubbish and disin¬ 
tegrated houses accumulated into mounds. How this was possible in upland 
regions with none of the natural soil renewal of the great river valleys is an 
issue that has been very generally avoided. It seems that these farmers must 
have learnt how to use manure, perhaps by folding animtiU on the stubble, 
or else were organwed for the rotation of crops. There is as yet no evidence 
for cither of these methods. Only in the Swiss lake-villages (which would 
appear to have been more stable than most western Neolithic senlemenis) 
have signs been observ-cd of the ooUection of manute. 

On the expanding ftonders of fenning the normal procedure was for 
exhausted plots and the villages ftotn w*hlch they had been worked to be 
deserted and new land cleared. Rem^kable indications of the clearance and 
reversion of land have been detected in Denmark by means of pollen analysis. 
Here the first farmers had to tackle clearance of a kind that seems always 
to have been too much for the loess-loving Danubians: the clearance of 
deciduous foresL Studies were made in Danish bogs and ’it was found that 
at several places on the border between Atlantic and suh-Boreal [here 
was a sudden change in the cauntry’s vegetation. The forest trees (oak ash 
elm and lime) receded rapidly relatively to the herbaceous plants, indiaring 
that clearances had been made in the once all-dominating forests, At 
same time horizon layers of charcoal were observed in the bog and the first 
discovery was made of the poUen of cultivated cereals and of weeds normaUv 
found only m the vicinity of farmers and their dwellings.... These clearances 
were made at slightly different times in the v-arious areas studied. The 
subsequent recovery of the forest can also be traced in the pent; after a local 
destruction of this kind the quick-lowing bird) returned first, then the 
other trees in the same sequence as in a corresponding process today ** On 
one btJg it even proved possible to record several superimposed dcaianw 
horizons, 'first somewhat foint, then more vigorous and, evidently, mudi 

• C, J. Bedwr, 'The Inm^ductkia Df Fumunf inm Nforthem Eimba* 
mbuied for the j^untdl ef PTerid HutPtyt February ijjj. ^ ^ 
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more durabJc*. It been insisted that the forests were fought by fire and 
ajce as much lo v^in pasture and fodder for the livcsiocfc as to get soil for 
crops. Thus it was ddmiidy nor fire-dearance forming such as chat still 
practised in the conifer forests of Cardia. These horizons date from the 
earlier Neolithic phase in Denmark^ though not foom the very first known 
fanning iminigiation. They give a marvdlousfy comtindng picruie of the 
conditions of the Neolithic forming finontJer in forest country^ Pollen grains 
invisible to the naked eye have brought back a forgotten pioneering world. 

The storage of grain both for seed and for wintor constimpdon was of 
immense economic importance to the Neolithic peasant communities. Herej 
ipdeedj was the chief factor making possible the increase in numbers that 
everywhere accompanied the adoption of farming. In a dry counJxy such 
as Egyptj storage pits lined with basketry could be sunk into the gmund as 
they w'ere in the Fayum (p. 310)^ while baskets and large pottery jars were 
also used. The Danubians (and probably many other Neolithic agricul¬ 
turalists in countries with a considerable rainfall) took great trouble over the 
construction of stilted granaries. Preumably threshing was everywhere done 
on floors in or near the villagesj and the strsw kept for fodder and bedding. 

Theoretically it seems that there must have been an early period when 
liv^cstock were kept for meat, skins and perhaps hair and wool, and not for 
milk. Unfortunately nothing is known as to when milking, cheese-making 
and other dairy work began, or whether they were already practised by 
Neolithic farmers during their spread into Europe. 


notes to chapter X 

1- PtofesMMr S. Mizumn point! our that it ti nawithdess worth nmine tlmi in wuth^-cAAi Ajia 
uibcroua pkna luch m the yana md zaro ha?c played an unponant part and may 

perhaps be Msodated wiih the firai in the pLandns of cro^. 

2 . Aorordine to Pralbw S. Mmmoiioe was imdoubEcdly rulzivnted during ih’C N«;illthic cm 
in nambfm C b^ ° Also in p^utfacm China ihcn arc pknty of lies- remain! from ihe 
KcoJithic aitca. 

3 . Both Professor K. Birket-Smith and C A- Nordmim point out ilni many icholant hold 

n viev contiary to that of Ur Fflhlhauicii W'andirhirsmtum md Vcrlt^fen 
(Bruntwidc, ^ begumin* of the damc^cation of the rdndoer to a 

rtbtivciy ktc period [see K. Jettmarj *Zu dca Anfkcigcn dcr Rmtimuchc** /iitihrDp4M^ 
47 pp. 737^1 
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J i;sT ai th£ habits of Palaeolithic man as a hunter and food-gatherer had 
harmonized with those of the natural world, so, too^ his dwellings had 
made little or no difference to the prospects of nature. Caves and rock-shelters, 
low and shapeless huts, were hardly more conspicuously ardhdal rhan birds’ 
nests or warrens. But with man’s entry into the Neohdiic phase he began 
fairly rapidly to assert himself, even though for the most part his building 
still lacked the formal qualities of true architecture. In many parts of the 
world villages grew up with houses that in one way or another asserted nian*s 
imaginati ve power and new control of materials; here and there before the 
end of the period he had raised temples and numumeiital tombs. 

Needless to say caves were stxU inhabited. In very many lands, and those 
not all undviUzed, they are still lived in today. But the great increase in 
population, and sdll more the need for agriculturalists to live where there was 
no natural shelter, nec^itated excensive domestic building that was bound 
in time to dcvdop into domestic architecture. 


DOMESTIC BUILDING 

In the Neolithic stage of economy, houses were everywhere built of local 
materials. These always played a considerable part in determimng the plan 
and coostruction of the building. Thus although a change hum, say, a round 
to a rectangukr house plan is likely to mean a break in cultural tradinon 
if it takes place within one region, such a contrast between one region and 
another may have little cultural si^iihcancc. The use of large timbers on ihe 
one hand and of reed or matting screens on the other is very likdy to result 
in a rectangular plan ; any form of weaving (as in wattle and daub) round 
saplings or flexible poles favours a circular one. Stone, mud-brick and most 
other forms of pise can be used equally well for either. Pit-dwellinp tend 
to range fiom roughly round to sub-rectangular because exact shapes and 
straight lines are not e^y produced by dig^ng into the ground with primitive 
picks and spades. At the Yang-sbao village of Pan-p*o (p. 756) the houses 
were both round and rectangular. 

CKmate is, of course, another natural &ctor stroni^y affecting domestic 
building. Whereas in warm countries flimsy modes of construction might go 
with reasonable domestic conditions, solid wind- and rain-proof houses were 
essential in many parts of Europe and Ask, Cold, and more particularly 
windy, dimates encouraged the sinking of house floors bdow ground level 
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and tbt screening of the entranoc to the living-room with a porch or antcroomH 
Again, the sun-dried brick or other pise construenoD^ so popukr, because so 
easily made, in south-west Asia, China and AftieSj were out of the question 
in more temperate lands where rain was frequent and the sun lacked the 
necessity hardening power. 

Pise typically oonsists of soil (with as high a day content as is avrailable) 
tempered with chopped straw or dung^ mixed with water and well trodden. 
It can be raised into solid walls between plank caissons^ but the usual method 
in Neolithic nines and afterwards was to make it into rough blocks^ or 
moulded bricks^ These, having been either patted up on a flat sur&c^ or 
pushed into a rec tang ular mould, wetc put DUt to dry in the sun—and turned 
from nine to dme until fully hardened. As the sun could effect no chemica] 
change such as takes place when a brick is kiln-fired, the pise blocks were 
liable to dissolve or crumble^ A house built from them might not stand for 
more than two genetations. As, however, it disintegrated without leaving any 
awkward and intractable rubble, a new one could easily be built on top of it. 
This relatively rapid replacement of pise and other mud buildings is the chief 
explanadon for the accmnulation of mounds (idk and tepes) on permanent 
settlement sites. Although they w'cre slight compared with the vast accumula- 
tions that formed bdow the later ddes, even Neolithic villages could (as we 
have seen) aocumukte a consideiable thidmess of layers. Ai Jericho the 
Neolithic Icvds were 44 feet thick. 

The oldest-known &nners* houses ajne those of Jericho and Jarmo, and in 
both stone as wdl as pise had been cmployol The Jericho houses appear 
to have been dose packed inside the walls very much as in the poorer quarters 
of modem towns where mud-brick is stiU in use. The oldest dwellings, those 
belonging to the older of the two pre-potiery Neolithic settlements, w'cre 
rounded in plm and approached through a proiccting porch with steps or 
a short rtunp leading down to a sunk floor level* Although mainly of sun- 
dried brick of plmo-convex, hog-backed form, some stone was used in the 
walls- At least in some the brick walls seem to have been carried up Into 
domed roofs. The second pre-pottery Neolithic people of Tjhunian future 
brought with them a sharply contrasdng type of domestic architecrure* Thdr 
houses were rectangular and much more complex in plan, with a series of 
well-proportioned living-rooms. These were approached through a courtyard 
which also gave access to storage rooms and other outbuddings. More 
remarkable stUl was the careful interior decoration of the living-rooms. The 
w'alls vrerc lined with lime plaster and sometimes painted* The floors were 
also plastered, burnished with smooth stones to obtain a high polish, and 
furnished with circular mats of plaited rush. The door frames wxre of wood, 
but probably dosed with skin cunains rather than by doors. The bricks used 
for these later houses were also diflercut fiom the earlier, and highly distinc¬ 
tive- They were shaped like flaacacd dgars and iheir makers had used their 
thumbs to impress a faerringbane pattern on die uppor sur&ce. 
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nc. 38A. Plan of Keolithic house in Iiaq: Janno Caftff Bmdwood, 
oounesy of the Onattal Institute University of Chicago}. 


ixie houses consisted of several rectangular rooms built of pis^ on 
a stone foodngi they tvere furnished with ovens and basins sunh in the floors. 
At Hassuna (Fig. 39) the development is striking; immediately overlying the 
nomadic squatting place, the earliest true houses were of coarse rammed or 
kneaded clay,i some round, some more rectangular, but generally lacking in 
formal plan; the late ones evolved towards a rectangular house of several 
rooms adjoining a courtyard with ouriJuUdings. Here the walls were built 
id had become completely merged inio one another. Storage 
space was made by sunk jars (the oldest form) and by pits sometimes lined 
with gypsum plaster and coated with bitumen. The Jericho houses 
these later ones at Hassuna give the best idea of the relatively commodious 
homes enjoyed by the most prosperous of the fanners between six and dgjit 
thousand years ago. 

The houses at Cypriote Khirokida were beehive-shaped like those of the 
early period at Jericho. Walls of mud-brick or pise, wdl smoothed, rose 
from stone foundations. They were entered through woodcn-&aincd doors. 



















FiQ, 3Sb^ jPtm of Meolidiic bouse in M^HUBh (ofier Braidwood^ 
courtesy of the Oriental Insritcte^ Uixiversity of Chicago), 
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and floors, sunk slightly below ground level* were fnrnishcd with central 
day hearths. A remarkable feirure m several of these houses was a parrial 
tipper floor below the domed roof supported on square limestone pillars. 
Kiches and cupboards might be let into these pillars. Some prosperous 
households ac Khirokitia Uved in compounds with a kitchen and workshops 
grouped round the main dwellmg houise. 

Other comparable Neolithic sites have nothing very remarkable to add. 
In the Syro-Cilidan region stone foiindations and traces of wattle and daub 
as well as pise walls have been found. Away to the north at the oasis site 
of Sialk where reeds were available these were iised by the earliest settlers* 
but were later given up in favour of pise. The al*Ubaid people who first 
sealed the Euphrates ddta lands where there must have been vast stretches 
of reed beds devdoped a much more daborate reed architecture in which 
dosdy tied bundles were used as framework and the walls thiddy plastered 
with mud. 

Special mention should perhaps be made here of the domed* tholos-like 
rooms discovered in the Hakfi an ocorpation at Arpachiyah near Ninevchj 
and thought to be household 'chapels* or shrines rather than living-rooms. 
They w'crc of mud-brick on a stone foundadcru It seems very probable 
that stone-founded circular constmedons found at another Halaflan site, 
Yunus, and identified as ‘kilns’* W'ere in fact slmllaf ceremonial rooms and 
that this architectural peculiarity was characierisdc of the Halafians. Many 
authorities believe it to have inspired the tholos combs of the central 
Mcditerraneait and through them the megalithic passage-grave architecture 
of western and northern Etirope. 

In Egypt* rainless and warm, the pre-Dynastio villagers found no great 
need for substandal houses. In the lake-side settlements of the Faynm the 
huts were ccfO flimsy to leave any trace beyond their fire^holes and basket-lined 
grain storage pits^ so* too, were the first dvp'dlings at Mcrimde* Later on, 
however, shelters seem to have been built fiom reed mats fastened to posts, 
and later again Qperhaps as protection against the wii^rsening sand storms) 
the Merimdians learnt how to build dome-shaped huts of rammed mud. 
To judge from Mcrimde* Egyptian villages may have been rather more 
spacious than the huddled ones of south-west Asia, for here the huts were 
ranged in rows* each in a garden or spadous yard, giving access to what 
must have been village lanes. Up river at Badari, families lived in matting 
huts very much like those of the second penod at Merimde. 

In north-west India the domestic bmiders probably followed the same 
gcaeml methods as those of Iraq and Iran. At the pre-Indus upland viUage 
site of Rana-Ghimdai the bouses were bude on footings of boulders, but 
little seems to have been recorded as to their plan. 

A great deal is known about the houses of the NeoUihic farmers who 
spread westiAurd through Europe, Here stone and wood were usual along 
the Mediterranean, and substantial w^ooden consirucdon in the for^eted 
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The Neolithic houses of Crete were made of rather planless groui>s 
of litde rectartgular rooms raised on stone foundadons. The El Cared 
villagers (probably of African origin) preferred oval pit-dwcUings for their 
hill-top settlements. The Vardar-Morava people to some extent represent 
an outpost of Asiatic tradition in that in addidon to wattle and daub they 
sometimes built mud-brick houses ■ The related Boians^ however^ as we have 
seen ^5^)i hved in stout houses of split logs, while their neighbours^ the 
Oltenians, already built the rectangular type of house with an anteroom or 
porch) known as the ru'^aron^ that was to have a long and distinguished 
dcveloptneat among the Greeks. The Oltenians were also responsible for 
a very early exercise of fantasy m domesdc architectures for the people of 
Erosd crowned their gables with daboratc spiral-shaped day finials. Enough 
has already been said of the comfortable porched houses of the prosperous 
peasants of the Black Earth lands of the Ukraine. 

The dwellings of the Neolithic Hanubians seem to hav^c evolved through 
three styles. The first (until recently believed to have been bams) were 
very imposiogj longj rectangular houses sometimjes as much as 32 metres 
in length. The central ridge of the steeply pitched roof was supported 
on a line of posts, fianked by a further line on each side that presumably 
helped to support the sloping rafters* These long hous^ were divided into 
two partS) one end having a raised floor and walls of split logs sunk into the 
sub-soil* the other lighter walling of wattle and daub. Perhaps the timbered 
end only was used for human living, the rest being handed over to the 
animals^ or used for stores. From these first houses, among the finest built 
in Neolithic Europe the kter Danubians seem to have changed to a smaller, 
two-roomed megaron lyp^ house, and then to a still smaller one-rootned 
fbrm^Some of the second type were built on rnarshy ground on the Federsee 
in Wurttemberg, supported on a framework of beams and floored with a sub¬ 
stantial platform of timber (Fig. 41)- Typically each house nas rectangular and 
bad two rooras^-an anteroom and an inner chamber. The roof was gabled 
and the waUs were of split sapling and wattle. In the anteroom, a beam with 
mortise holes for jra’D uprights lay before the open hearth; it was probably 
part of a drying frame. In the inner mom, in the right-hand comer were 
suppo^ for a raised couch or bench) and a hearth lay agamst die portitidoii. 
It IS thought that the food and materials were prepared in the outer room, 
where there was normally a day oven for baking bread. In front of each 
house was a planked forecourt, presumably a pbee for working and siring. 
These AichbuM bouses are a little later than our primaty Neohihic di^- 
sion, but the simple peasant interior that they suggest probably offers a 
fair picture of great numbers of NeoHthic homes m central Europe They 
their larger predecessors, and indeed most of the wooden houses of NwUthic 
Europe, demanded much labour and not inconsiderable caroentcrinff skill 
Frotebly the loQg-handJ^ adjc w^ the principal wood-Sing tool used 
by the Danubian house-butlders, 
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In spite of the presentation of so many of the perishable possessions of 
the Cortaillod people of Switzerland, the exact plan of their dweUings 
is uncertain—tbou^ perhaps generally rectangular. They stood in small 
groups on the damp or boggy margins of the i^es. Although it is now the 
prevalent view that they did not stand on raised pilcSj there is no question 
that in many instances piles were driven into the soft soil beneath them to 
discourage sinking. Some had wooden floors supported on sticks or timbers 
resting directly on the wet ^und. Others uiiUzed long sheets of bark to 
keep Out the damp, while others again had day floors. Clay hearths were 
a common feature, and often they had to be renewed again and again as 
they sank into the soft SOU beneath. Nothing is known of the plan of the 
only Neolithic kkc-dweUing to have been recognized in Britain, at Ehenside 
Tam, Cumberland. 

Not very much is known, either, of other forms of domestic architecture 
among the Windmill Hill people of Britain. They ccitainly camped at least 
seasonally in their hill-top endosures (p. 296). Hearths and rubbish pits 
have bem found in the interior, and considerabie quantities of domestic 
rubbish in the ditches. One oval hut was found inside the entrance of a 
camp in IDevon, otherwise true house remains are unknown in them. 

Another Windmill Hill house has been found at Haldon, also in Devon; 
it was a small rectangular building about 6 metres long with stone footings 
that probably supported wartle-and-daub walls; it may have had a screened-' 
off anteroom, and on inner living-room with a hearth in one comer. 

In Denmark we are once more in country where long houses in wood were 
apparently the usual form of early Neolithic domestic b u il d i ng . It will be 
remembered tIi-’u* at Barkaer in east Jutland the earliest Trichterbecher 
farmers seem to have lived man y families together in two imm e ns ely long 
houses (one was 85 by 6-5 metres) divided into a number of rooms about 
3 metres across. These were not of solid timber construction but were 
built of poles with branches plaited between them. Such communal long- 
houses recall those of the north-west coast Indians of America. Fine wooden 
bouses, belonging to a rather later phase of the Danish Neolithic, are those 
of the viliage of Troldebjctg where there was a long row of rectangular 
buildings, at least two of which were houses about 30 metres long. They 
may be compared with the lovely farm-houses still chaiacterisdc of the 
Black Forest country of Germany, in that their gabled roofs slo^ right 
down to the ground on one side and covered both the family living’-room 
and the stalls of the beasts. 

One other sice in the eitrcrae north of Europe deserves description here, 
even although it falls a little later in time than the primary Neolithic phase. 
This is the village of Skara Brae in the Orkney Islands that was built by 
a community of stock-breeders directly descended from the native Mes<^ 
lithic population of Britain. Probably by the time they were making their 
horns in these bleak and remote islands bronze was already coming into use 

L* 
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in England, bat thdr own economy remained fully Neolithic. The compact 
little vilh^ WHS built in a hollow among sand-^unes, and the excellent 
pasture of the treeless (because gale-swept) countryside made possible a 
settled economy i Skara Brae was continuously mhabited for many genera¬ 
tions, The houses were squarish though with rounded comers, measuring 
up to 20 by iS feet and with substantia] stone-built walls. The rooft 
were partly corbelled but the central opening may have been dosed with 
whale-bone rafters. £adi was entered through a very narrow entrance only 



FIG, 40. Flan of Neolithic house at Knoefcadoon, Ijmericfc, Ireland fafter 
O’Riordaio). Black spots rnark post-holes. 


4 feci high dosed by a door, presumably of stone, which could be fastened 
by a bar of stone or whale-bone. In the centre was a square hrarth on which 
a peat fire burned (with a stone seat beside it). On either aide were beds, 
endosed by stone slabs, once containing a mattress of heather and covered 
with a canopy of skms supported by stone bed posts. Shelves in the walls 
above beds ^rved to store personal possessions. Small boxes of thin 
slate ca^y luted jomis let into the Soor s«m to have been intended 
to hold hquids. A two-shelved dresser of stone stood Hgainst the back wall 
One to three small cells opened off each hut; some 

ttoreroorns, others as pnvies, since they are drained. The huts were grouped 
into regular dusters connected by paved alleys. In its final form s£ra 
Brae comprised ant or seven dwellings and one ‘industrial huri (probably 
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used comnnioally) that tacked die usual beds and dtesser but "was provided 
with a kiln and bad been used as a workshop by a chert-knapper. The 
alleys c o nn e»-T i T ig the houses were all roofed over and the whole complex 
buried in sand, refuse and ash. Skara Brae was drained by a system of srane- 
lined sewers mnmag under the huts. 

This Orkney hamlet (and there b a similar one in another island in the 
group) is of paiticnlar interest here for two reasons. One is the extreme 
adaptability to the environnicnt that it demonstrates. In response to the 
tireless winds of these northern latitudes the whole cluster was under shelter, 
converting a hamlet into what was almost a new kind of communal dwcUing. 
In response to the total lack of woed, whale-bone was used for roofing, the 
readily split local flagstone for fuimture. The second imerest arises froin this 
use of stone in place of vs-ood. It had never been suspected when moie 
normal Neolithic homes were being explored that they would have been 
furnished with the elaboratioa found in this humble little northern setde- 
ment. Some kind of box-bed possibly, but a two-tiered dresser with a 
cupboard-like arrangement at the base, a bedside cupboard and closets, 
would ^ ; f r m extraordinarily irnprobable. Looking into one of these living- 
rooms and imagirimg the place with its fiirs and its firelight and its omamcntal 
crocks one could easily suppose it to be exactly the kind of peasant home 
that survived in northern Europe undl the present century. Were other 
Neolithic homes equally well equipped—inde^ better, as would befit the 
larger houses and richer communities to be found in easier lands ? It can 
hardly be doubted that they were. Indeed, teflecting again on these Interiors 
where the fumishings have been, as it were, petrified into survival, it appears 
that just as farmers were from the first dependent on the same catde and 
sheep, wheat, barley and manse that are still the basis of our live today, 
so, too, from the first they found how to satisfy the essential needs 

of a simple peasant life in a manner that was to endure for many thousands 
of years: the hearth and the fireside seat, the comfortable bed and the 
dresser with its utensils. 

Before leaving Neolithic dwellings we should perhaps look across to 
what is almost the opposite Unfit of our range from the fer north-western 
Orkney Islands. The Yang-shao pig-keepers of China sheltered Lhemsclves 
in roughly rounded pii-dwdlmgs, and endosed their villages within mud- 
hulk walls. 

At the village of Pan-p’o, Shenshi province (p. 256) the rectangular 
houses were from 4 to fi metres long with rounded comers and flooia 
sunk up to a metro below ground. The walls were of clay containing giass, 
and the roofs of the same mixture above rafters supported on central posts. 
Most of the round houses were built on the ground surfiux without sunken 
floors. In construction chqf were similar to the rectangular ones except that 
inside the day walls were remforoed by a ring of small posts or poles. 

The houses of the pre-pottery farmers in the Andes were usually roughly 
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ova], ivhh floors sunk into the ground and lined with cobbl«. The rooft 
did not rise much above ground-level and vvere supported on wooden or 
whale-bone rafters. 


VILLAGES AND ROADS 

When we^ come ta consider the chaiactnistics of Neolithic settlements 
as a whole, it is n'idem that they vary with local circumstanoes even more 
than do indiv-idual houses. It would be mic to generalize to the extent of 
saying that in the earlier phases defences were usuaUy absent or sli^t owing 
to Ac pacific temper of primary Neolithic economies. A ditch and palisade 
against wild animals or straying cattle was frequent enough, but anything 
on a scale to be called mDitatr works very exceptional. Yet we at once 
have to recognize Ae great exception presented by Jericho. Jarmo and o Aer 



FIG. 41. NcsoUihic village of Ac Danubian culture; Federsee, Germany 

[reconstnicdfiii (after Oewn)], 


early villages in souA-west Asia seem to have been entirely open. Yet Ae 
earliest Jericho had masoniy walls of massive mnitared smne that sdll 
stand to a height of iz feet. An internal drum tower had a long flight of 
steps tunning down from its summit, through its solid core to street level. 
(PL 9 » Tanks seem to have been built against it for water storage Thus 
nine Aousand years ago there were already men living in surrounAiiirB not 
at all unlike Aose of a small mediaeval town. ^ 

At the typical Danubian village of Kjoln-Lindcnthal (Fig 42) Ac first 
houses were unproieaed for a while, Acn later fenced against aniinals It was 
only afiCT the site had been desened by Aese shifting agriculturai^ts and 
reoccupted at a time when land Acreage was bcgLnning to make itself felt 
Aat a part of Ac village was strongly cntrenAcd. The 'mtermpred AtA 
camps’ of Ae WmdmiU Hill people of souAem England were curious 
structures, Usually built round hill-tops, there were two or more concentric 
rings of carAworfcsi Ae banks appear to have been continuous, but Ae 
ditAcs from whiA they were dug were no more than miermittent, Aus 


























FJG. 42. NcGliibic village of x\\t Daoubian culture : K6ln-LlndcnUifii (rcconstJtictioD], 
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fbnning a diain of long pits. The banks were s om etimes reinforced by 
palisades. As we have seen (p. 247) these places were probably seasonally 
fjEQipicd camps rather than true villages. Rath er similar en 
were dug by the Michesbcig people in south-west Germany. Stone or earth 
walls and embankments seem often to have been raised round Hill-top 
settlements by the western Neolithic peoples of France. The ram p de 
Chassey, Lc Campigny, Fort Harrouard and the Camp dc Catnoy arc all 
possible examples, but tbe cjcact period in their historv at which they were 
fortified is uncertain. Undoubtedly, however, these hill-top settlements look 
defensive, and the possibility that the western ftnncis fdt a need for pro¬ 
tection against indigenous peoples of Mesolithic tradition cannot be ignored. 
The imcmal stniccute of die villages would have varied with the archi¬ 
tecture. In many of the Asiatic villages where the houses were close-set 
rectangular buildings the roads between them would have been narrow, 
crooked allcy-wnys; at Aipachiyah the alleys were cobbled. At Khirofcitia 
a paved ‘high street' ran through the setilcment, with stone ramps 
down to the individual houses. In Egypt, Merimde gives evidence for 
straightcT, more open lanes running betwicen tbe fences of gardens or yards. 
In most European villages there were presumably simply stony or muddy 
paths between the huts, but in some of the marsh villages north of the Rhine 
^uch as Aichbhul, on the Fcdeisc^ Fig. 41) the rectangular wooden houses 
ftonted roads carefully made with transverse timbers in tbe regular ^corduroy’ 
fashion. Skaia Brae in the Orkneys was, so far as is known, unique in having 
the Uttlc paved alleys between the few stone houses completely roofed over 
^ for roads outside settlements, they were probably never siir&ced 
before the use of wheeled vehicles. Nevertheless the Neolithic economy 
must have led to a shatp contrast with tbe unobtrusive paihw-ays used by 
the hunters. Where there were sizeable villages there must have been wen- 
marked cracks and fords. Sometimes, undoubtedlv, there were long-disrance 
routes, either ridgeways following tbe tops or slopes of hills, or vSley-ways 
keeping to firm ground beside the rivers. An example is the Icknidd Way 
ac^ south-east England that seems already to have been followed bv the 
Wmdmm Hill folk. The stone-cut tracks of Malta, pairs of ruts about 4! feet 
across and running for distances of many miles, are now thought to'have 
formed by the tilted sledge or travois, at a time when the now bare 
limestone slopes were sriU soil-covered. It is not cmain xhai. anv of 
date back to Neolithic times. ' 


CEREMOKtAL BUILDINGS 

The cotonnaded building at Jericho is unquestionably the first thar can 
reasonably be identified as a temple. It was not like the ordinary houses in 
the town, and the association with it of animal figures makes the idcnrifica- 
rioa almost certainly correct. The al'Ubaid people biiUt temples: they have 
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been recognized Et both Endu in the south End Tepe Gewce m the northi 
Already their architecture foreshadows what was to be magnified and 
elaborated in the city temples of historical times. Founded on platforms, 
they were rectangular sanctuaries furnished with altar and offering-table. 
Ouiside, the prismatic mud-bridt walls were heavily buttressed—a device 
that developed into the striking recessed fegades of the later architecruiic. 

Jericho and the al’Ubaid villages show that when oommunibes were 
beginning to lose dicir simple rural character and develop towards little 
towns, special buildings might be corumunally mstiruted as places of w'orship 
—and perhaps served by a small priesthood. But this was not the usual pattern 
for primary Neoliihic societies. Mention has alrsdy been made of the 
circular domed shrines at Arpachiyah. The latest and largest of them was 
as much as 30 feet across, and approached by an anteroom 60 feet long. 
Images of the Mother Goddess were associated with one of them. But such 
sanctuaries were exceptional^ usually the Neolithic folk kept thdr cult 
objects in their own huts and houses and had not thought of combining to 
build places of public worship. 

Something must be said of what might be token as striking escepdons^ to 
this pattern: the great temples of Malta. These were built by villagers living 
in a genuinely Neolithic cultural stage; on die other hand this island popi^- 
rion was certainly retarded, remaining long without metal and developing 
stril ring local peculiaritica in isolation. The temples, like the meg alifhi c 
tombs with which they have affinities, were in part inspired &om the centrM 
of dvilizadon. In this sense they are not truly a of primary Neolithic 
culture, yet they, like the tombs, show what Neolithic canununidcs could 
do the stimulus of a religious idea. The temples, such as the two finest 
ocamples of Hagiar Kim and Mnaiidra, are composed of double apsidal 
chambers, the apse roofed by corbe lling {Tl. ii). The entrance-ways, 00m- 
municating doorways and certain recesses are made of enormous blocks of 
stone. Some of the doorways are dosed by slabs perforated to make a small 
round opening. The walls are sometimes formed by stone slabs set alternately 
fiat and edgeways ott, the edges projecting a little beyond the flats. These 
sanctuaries have been many times altered or remodelled, and it appears 
that the latest refinements were made well into the second millennium BC, 
In these later stages at least, if not before, the blocte of nmonry have been 
accurately shaped with stone hammers, sometimes given a kind of ornamental 
rusticanon, and enriched with spiral designs and processions of men and 
animals. The presence in these strange buildings of many cult objects, 
mostly evidently related to the Mother Goddess, prove them to have been 
rdi^ous in purpose and therefore legituuatcly to be described as temples. 
r>fTiiin buildings in the Balearic Islands may be related, although they 
belong to a full Bronac Age; while they have some features in con^n 
srith the Maltese buildings, they are particularly distinguished by pillars 
supporting large flat slabs and so resembling j^gandc pedestal tables. It has 
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these merely roof-trees, but it is mote probable 

tnat ihej have some cuIdc significance. ^ 

Alaltcse temples have some 
megalithic and relaxed fiinemrv ard£ecmre of the 
western Mediter^can and Atlantic coast lands (p. ^49). Jn these tombs 
too. we ^e agam with a trait derived iudmJSly from a 

^ture that was grafted on to load cuimies still in a Neolithic staj of 
d^opment Enou^ has already been said of the history 
forms of remarkable architectiire^eriainly among th? great^rand 
most unagmaovc achicvcmenis «*er made hv a 

I, ",: 

cJnplov’cd. Boih the passage-gilve 

momimemul kind. On [he other hand whore as in the o^ '™‘'' ‘'”“®‘‘ 
grave ef Maes Hone in the Orknev IdS 1 . i,!^; anorm^ pi^age- 
«di., spina inn. r^ 4^ 
jointed masonry v,-as obtained. The corbellmir ri .1 t 
chs^bers of passag^^^ve5 was ofi™ executed sltilMv'lS^d rllf 
scale. The apex of the roof of the richlv car^S SZ 7 ^ ^ 

n^irly 10 feet above the floot, that onC^w^triST !f 
In thdr total length chamber’and passaj^ nTS 'T 

coveniig mounds are frequently large raough to suiwi *«t. ^ 

built on them bj- Christians anxious to counfera« 
pagan customs. The gallcties. though gcnerallv^T^ti. .u 
graves, are often very roomy: an 
oithostats, is as much as seven feet high throughout.'^ 
of tomb stroDg architectural emphasis was put upon thc^porS 
outer entrance and at the openings to inner cham w « ^ 
were made either to conSTe nT^t^^^to ^ 
ceremonial feature. These monumental trihthon port^t mmt 1^ "i 
those dotting the Maltese temples, and may^^eLfwt 

of the tiihthon construction at the great Bronae Ape re 

in southern En g la nd temple of Stonehenge 

It is appropriate here to mention the Late Ntmlithic tanet.. i, i. 
been proved to underlie the Bronxe .-^gc monument a? ^ 

a circular embanked area with a ring of ticufll nin. Stonehenge, It was 
umbers of cremated burials. There is no e^« fw 
the immediate neighbourhood. This earliest sanctuan- “ 

chiefly of value in wanting us that although pUces for or 
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tirual may not be found in Neolititic $cltlen]ents, it does not follow they 
never esisted. Sonietimes, and particularly among die more highly pasroral 
and therefore less settled Neolithic sodedcs^ there may have been rit^ 
meeting-places raised and used by scattered communities mngiog over wide 
territories. 

Our ignorance of the early Neolithic scene is still much greater than our 
knowledge. The passage of diousands of years and the actiiitics of hundreds 
of later generations have allowed littie enough to survive of the handiwork 
of the pioneer farmers. Yet the last two chapters have shown that these 
humble founders of a way of life that was to be the basis of all the human 
achievements still lying in the future were already beginning to chan^ the 
face of the earth. By 4000 bC in the ciadldands of farming, by 2000 bc in the 
regions of its prunarj- diffusion to the west and cas4 large tracts of land 
in Asia, Africa and Europe bad become man-raadc landscapes. In one 
countryside it might be a □umcrous scatter of dustered mud-brick villages; 
in another a straggle of matted huts; in a third, groups of high-roofed wooden 
longhouscs. Here the surroundings might be open or even semi-desert; 
there dense forest might enfold the settlements or marshes or water stretch 
round them. But everywhere in the &voured regions there were human 
habitations surroiinded by cultivated fields and well-cropped pastures. 
And everywhere there were increasing numbers of men, women and children 
endowed with the energy and the powerful, if hardly conscions, will that 
was to strengthen their control and eatend it more and more widely. 

POTHNC AND POTTERY 

It was long held to be axiomatic that true Neolithic cultures included the 
craft of potting among their skills. Very soon after agriculture made a 
settled home both possible and necessary, woman invented the processes 
of shaping and firing day. An added incentire was provided by the need 
for Watertight containers and cooking-vessels to contain cereal foods and, 
perhaps, dairy produce. So the argument went. It remains true up 10 a 
point, but we now know that formiiig and a settled life had been established, 
at any rate in south-west Asia and the eastern Mediterranean, thousands of 
years before the invention of fired pottery. As we have seen at both Jericho 
and Jarmo (pp. 223-5) there was a long period of occupation before 
pottery raTTn» into use. At Jericho the first pots can be dated to about the 
middle of the sutth miTtrrmmin BC, while the seitlcmcoi goes back towards 
or into the dghth TTicre was a dearly defined pre-ccramic 

phase in Peru, when the farming and fishing conunumti^ of the coast made 
ftce use of gourds. Although the introduction of pottery among them has 
not been dosely dated, it may have taken pbee by laoo bc. Villagers in the 
Valley of Mexico were making good pottery as early as 1500 bc. 

When potting reached Jericho and Jarmo, the craft had evidently 
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progressed beyond the experimental stage. Nowhere in south-west Asia have 
the^hrst tentative efTorts at the firing of day vessels been lemgnhEed. It is 
an inventioii of a kind that could easily be made in a number of diderent 
tV riTreSj for the structural ch ang e that takes place in day when the chemically 
combined water is expelled at between 450® and 7oo“c can be observed in 
various fortuitous ways. If baskets Ifoed with moist day to make them 
sTOtertight fall into the fire then a partially hardened vessel ma y result j fires 
lit on day-daubed hearths or cooS^-pits can easily cause them to become 
folly fired. 

The craft was almost certainly independently invented in America/ and 
there is no reason why it should not have had more than one home in the 
Old ^forld. On the other hand^ it ts an invenrion that can be spread simply 
as an idea by word of mouth. For mstance, the Basket Maker Indians in 
tlic &outh“WCSt of the Uiiitcd Siatcs ^nccm tf> li&ve gol liold. of the goocrsl 
idea from southern neighbours^ but they had to work out all the processes 
for themselves. It is not impossible that the same thing may have happened 
among the ErteboUe people when they first adopted potting; 

The raw nuterials for the making of pots are widespread diroughout the 
world. Clay is the product of the decomposition of rodcs, particularly the 
panites and gneisses that are largely made up of feldspar. The chemical 
breakdown of feldspar js caused by the action of carbon dioside and water 
on rock surfoces in areas where air is excluded by bogs or other nawral 
blankets; the resulting day minerals are hydrated aluminium silicates with 
smaU adn^res of such constituents as alkalis and iron oxides. Kaolin is 
the most important of the primary clays formed in this way; its deposits 
are fairly well marked by the present-day distribution of famous china 
manufactures: they Ue in south-west England and Brittany, round Limoges 
and by the Pyreneesi in Saxony, Czechoslovakia and rhe Ukraine, rhin^ 
and the southern United States, 

This is the substance that, if suitably compounded and raised to a high 
enough tanpciature, will vitrify into porcelain. PracticaUyall the clays used 
for ordinary earthenware, however, are secondary days ihat have been 
carried from their original beds by water, wind or ice, and redeposited 
mixed wreb various impurities. These secondary days are found in almost 
every kind of rcmtory except on sandy deserts and coral islands Locally 
however, they occur only sporadicaily, and in upland country are usually 
limited to the beds of lakes and rivets. Thus in a primitive ciilture woman 
potters must often make short expeditions to collea ihdr raw material. 

Natural day is highly plastic wheu worked with water, but may become 
too sticky to handle. Partly to counteract this stickiness and partly to obtain 
a greater porosity that prevents cracking and warping when the pots are 
being fired, it is commonly tempered with such things as powder^ quarts 
flint, sand or shell; occasionally old potsherds may be pounded inj and 
used for this levigation-H)r even chopped grass or sttaw. The work of 
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mixing the day, water and tempering maieml i$ heavy and not unskliledL 
If a large quandty was to be mixed, it may sometimes have been done by 
tmmp lm g underfoot, but an ordin^ Neolithic potter working for her 
family would probably have kneaded it by hand—a manipulatioa very 
similar to diar of pastiy-making but canied out with a force that would 
produce a leaden pie-crust. For very fine and thin wares the day might first 
have to be dried out, pounded and sieved. 

Once the day had been prepared, there were several ways in which the 
Neolithic potters may have proceeded to build up their vessels. 

The wheel, the use of which is responsible for so many of the features 
that we regard as characteristic of pot forms, was nowhere used in the 
primary KeoL'thic phase. The simplest method, feasible for simple dishes 
or bowls, was to a ball of day, push the ^umbs into the centre and 
then gradually lift and thin the walls by pressing them between thumb and 
fingers. No great size or height can be obtainod in this way, and the prirnim^e 
poner is likely to use either the coiled or the ring technique for her more 
ambitious vessels. In the first a continuous roll of day is used spirally, each 
turn of the spiral being pinchod on to the one bdow; in the second the 
procedure is similar except that separate rings are built one above the 
other. When the pot has been roughly put together in either of these 
fashions, the walls have to be thinned and the shape perfected. The thinning 
may be done simply between the fingers, one band working inside the pot, 
the other out, or some convex surface such as that of a pebble may be held 
inside while the outer surface is either {i^ned with the fiat of the hand or 
with a specially made wooden bat> The more thoroughly the thinning and 
shaping arc done^ the more completely will the coils or rings be united into 
one piece; in the coarser prehistoric wares the lines of ^uncrion often show 
when the pot is broken, but in the finer fabrics they cannot be detected. 

Whatev'er method is employed, die gradual thinning and symmetrical 
shaping of a pot requires that it shall be turned round and round—a need 
that was bound in die end to be met by the invendon of the spun wheel. 
Although the Neolithic potters had not advanced so far, they probably 
used simple devices to facilitate turning—one of which would be building 
the pot in a large cmrvcd potsherd that would readily turn ou a hard floor. 
When two women worked together the vessel could of course be made to 
revolve if it were fixed to any solid base as a turn-table. 

Having been fully shaped the pot must be left to dry in the air. When 
the water content is reduced to about S-15 per cent it is in the ‘leather 
hard' state and is ready for trimming* decxirating with impressed designs 
(some of these are more likdy to be made when it is still fully wet) and 
above all for burnishing. This rubbing of the walls, wth or without a slip 
coating of finer day, not only gives an agreeably ^ossy surface but hdps 
to mnlf^ [he fabric less porous and therefore more waiertighL A smooth 
pebble is the most usual burnishing tooL The pot is now further air-dried 
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(and ai this stage a sirong sun is an advaniage) undl the water contoit is 
down to about 3 per cent, and it is ready for firing, 

Many primitive potters fire without the use of a kiln, and as very few 
remains of early Neolithic kUns have been discovered, it is probable that 
they were seldom used. On the other hand, it will be remembered that even 
Palaeolithic hunters (pp. 135, i6i) used a kiln-lflce structure for hardening 
animal figurines, so that it would not be surprising to find this method of 
6^ in use among even the earliest potters. If firing is to be done without a 
kiln, the batch of air-dried pots is piled, often in a hollow, with fiicls such as 
brushwood, grass, straw or dung placed below, among and over thpm With 
a hot fuel such as brushwood this process may take as litdc as an hour, but 
the uneven distiiburion of heat is likdy to make many wasters. Better 
results are obtained if a method akin to charcoal burning is used, the pot 
stack and its burning fuel being damped down with a covering of greenstuff 
or earth, which may maintam a steady heat for several daj-s. Cooling-off 
must be equally gradual. It is said that a temperature of up to 8 oo°g can 
be created in an effective smother fire of this kind—well above the minim um 
required to drive off the combined water. 

Firing has a great effect on the colour of the finished pot. The factors 
involved are complex and must vary with the constituents in the day, but the 
most general rule is that if the firing is earned to a feirly high temperature 
with a plentiful oijgen supply the day will fire red (especially if it has a 
considerable iron cornet) while if the oxygen is kept away the colour will 
be grey or black, A well-known demonstration of this is provided by the 
Badarian and Amraiian Egyptian pottery in which the body of the pot was 
red and the top part black (Fig. 43 )' "Fhts attractive bicolour was secured by 
standing the inverted pot in ashes that prevented the access of oxygen to 
the buried pordon while the test of the vessel was exposed. 

The Pueblo Indians of New Mexico who make polychrome pottery quite 
as fine as the Neolithic painted waxes of Eurasia fire it successftilly without 
a kiln. On the other hand if it is true, as has been claimed (p. 329), that the 
Halafians fired thdr fine pottery at temperatures up to 1,200'’c, they must 
have used kilns. These are Ukdy to have been either cylindrical or beehive- 
shaped with a furnace either just outside, or directly below a perforated day 
floor. In a famous fourth-millennium example &om Sialk, however, the 
fud appears to have been inside the firing-chamber. Many little fkniiy 
kilns of beehive shape were in use among the OUenian people of Erosd 
Suiprisingly enough rough kilns of turf and stone have been found at Law 
Neolithic sites on the Hebrides off the coast of Scotland. Possibly their use 
reflects the Mediterranean contacts represented by mcgalithic tombs Kilns 
have two disadvantages to the primitive potter. They demand quantifies 
of good &ggots or charcoal as fud, and it is difficult to make them large 
enough to hold anything like the number of pots that can be dealt with hi 
an open or smother fire. 
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Of the &ctors determining the preferred pot shape^j cultural tradiiiDn, 
function and material ate obvioudy the most important Material plays no 
great pan, save that if only poor or coarse day is available subtle forms 




FIG. 4J. Neolithic Egyptian pouery- A and B: pots &om Medmde; 
Cj D, Ej F: Eadarian paraty; G, H: Gerzean decorated poacry (afo^ Vandicr). 


arc out of range. As for funcrioHj such determination of form as the ptaie 
for solid food, the bowl for slops, the beaker for liquid drinks and the con¬ 
stricted-necked jar for water or other storage is obvious mougb. Special 
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rirua] usages determined a numbci of early forms such as the stand for 
offerings, Vety many Early Neolithic vessels have round or mildly pointed 
bases. These are somewhat easier to make, for the thickening of the foot 
ring may give trouble on firing; they are also less liable to break if heated 
toecily oyer an open cooking-fire. Round bases have no serious disadvantage 
if domestic conditions are such that they vrill generally be stood on yielding 
surfaces. Conversely, the use of tables or dressers would certainlv favour the 
development of fiat bases, On the other hand, clay rings on more elaborate 
supports may be devised to prevent the tipping of round-bottomed pots. 
The nafiy pointed base such as that fevoured by the ErteboUe, and some 
of the pit-comb northerners, must usually have been intended to be pushed 
into earth or sand. 

Of far greater historital interest is the determination of shapes by culniral 
tradition* Lii primiuvc communities these arc ^uicc ofien based on the 
mutation of vessels made of materials other than clay* — supposedly materials 
that were in use be^re the adoption of potting* Vl^e have seen that the 
Danubians often imitated the natural shapes of gourds, and this particular 
skeuomorphic development is found also m the prehistoric wares of Central 
and South America. Baskets sometimes served as models, as they did for 
the Egyptian Tasians and Amratians. On the other hand, leather prototj-pes 
(and we have assumed leather to have been used for containers in Palaeolithic 
times) seem to have inspired many of the plain Egvpoan forms, such as 
those made by the people of the Fayum, Merimde and Badari. It is even 
more easy to detert the mfiuenoe of leather containers (Including the use of 
withy hoops for stretching) in the related plain wares of the western 
NcoUthic cultures. The ebborate painted wares of eastern Europe, south¬ 
west Asia, Baluchistan and Ch^na, on the other hand, do not show any 
skeuomorphic formsi in them the craft had advanced to a stage at which 
form followed the best opportunities allowed by the medium (Fig 44 E, F) 

As primitive man happfiy is seldom satisfied by the purely fun^nal 
the tempting surfaces of pots from the first often atnacted decoration and 
the use of colour. Patterns were either impressed, incised, gouged out, 
plastically applied or painted; indsions might be filled with red or white 
day for contrast, or even filled with other substances (birch-bark was used 
in Neolithic Switzerland). Sometimes Impressions were made with natural 
objects such as bird bones, or with pointed or cylindrical sticks: in western 
and northern Europe Nwlithic potters often favoured cord impressions 
of various kinds, or used combs to obtain dotted lines, A simile dotted 
e&ct could be obtained by the use of a shell with a toothed edge such as 
the cockle; this caidium decoration was very popular among the earliest 
Neolithic settlers along the central and western Mediterranean. 

The basket-shaped Tasian and Amratian pots also imitate basketry in 
the weave-like pattern of their white-fiUed imtised decoration follow^ 
the lines of weaving. Various kinds of indsed and gouged omanientation are 
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FIG, 44. NcoUdiic pacay. Ar Windmill fOU culcui^ England (after 
Figgioa); B: iadsed wve$, Steodndlo culture, Italy (after Brea); C: Mersin, 
Ana»)lia, levels XXVII-XXVl (af^ Garstaag); D; incised vraie, Xenurija, 
Malta (after J. Evans); E and Ft Late Yang-shao, China (after Obcng te 4 Ciin)< 
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found throughout Europe. One of the most characteristic toBiufiKiations 
is the curvilinear ribbon pattems incised on the early Danubian pofeery 
pandkeranuc}. Round the Mediterranean (and often associated with 
impressed cardit^ wares) incised patterns were popular with some of 
the earliest fanning co mmuni ties. The designs are often recdlinearj somc- 
times curvilinear, and range in execution &om fine scratches to broad 
excised channels. Such decoration is found on the Neolithic wares of 
Crete, in south Italy, Sicily and most of the other Alcditerranean islands 
as Well as in Iberia outside Alnaeiia. Comparable wares are found in many 
parts of Fiance and Atlantic-coast Britain. In Scandinavia, although the 
earlii^ Neolithic pottery is lightly omamemed, during later phases 
of the period most elaborate and tidily ornate forms of incised wares are 
cb^ctcrisric (especially the ‘Grand Style’, contemporary with the mega- 
hthic passage-graves). 

It has already been seen that certain dcmeniary colouring effects fan be 
u tamed by firing alone. But for more elaborate decoration painting is 
^nal. This was usually done after the pots had been air-dried but before 
Oftm the ground colour might be simply the red or buff, brown or 
bla<J, of the fired day. But in south-west Asia an all-over slip was often 
used pamcularly to obtain a white surface. The use of sUps pi^upposes a 
^t refinement in the preparation of day, for they arc normaUy made by 
dippu^ the vesMl in a solution of the finest partides. Slips mav be burnished 

and left plam, but their advantages as a background for paim'cd designs arc 
veiy great. ^ 

The mmcral pigments us^ by the early potters have been little studied; 
they were probably the various oxides of iron, with manganese for black, 
alrrady^ by die Palaeolithic cave-painters. Changes of ^ur with firing 
had to be allowed for. 

The dcrarativc art of the vase paintings wifi be considered dsewhere 

r to consider meanings and techniques. 

Cer^ofthc styh^ animal forms found in Asia are thought to have been 
msp^ from copymg the angular representations inevitable in basketrv, and 

propur to the potter s their appHcatioa was a matter of extreme skill. 
As far as is known the Neohthic potters (like the modem Pueblo) made no 
prelmiu^ marking out of their designs but brushed them in ^haud- 
a diffi^t feat on the fidi contours of a pot. From this point of view no 
Neolitlnc warw show peater accomplishment chan the larger handsome Jars 

V probably bad aymbdic 

maanmja ^ napcal pwp^. !n dcooradng o vobcI a womaa iraiild be 
at once sbowmg ber ^ (ibere is usoall, considerable fnendl, rivah. 
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between potters)! making her possession more beautifiils and serving some 
sue* end as die Ming of rain, the growth of planes or the well-being of all 
and sundry. 

VESSELS OF STONEj WOOD AND IVOKY 

As the Pakcoiiihic hunters shaped stone lamps, it is hardly surprising to 
find that stone was used for containers from the earliest Neolitluc phase^ 
At both Jericho and Jarmo although the first inhabitants had no pottery 
they were carving excellent stone bowls; ih<^e from die Palestinian site 
were made of caldte, while the Jarmo specimens ate of vari^aced stones, 
sontc of them r^uite decorative^ The Cypriotes at Khirokiria made fine vessels 
of polished stone, sometimes using tough volcanic andesite. They liked to 
enrich them with geometric pauems, possibly deri^'ing the designs from 
basketry. The al'Ubaidans made some elaborate rirual vessels of stone and 
were even able to work obsidian for the purpose* In Egypt, where ^bas[cr 
and other stone vessels were so abundant and beautiful in Dynastic times, 
the tradition was already represented by basalt vases at El Oman and among 
the Badarians. The AmratLaus used alabaster. 

Wherever wood was abundant it is likely to have been hoUowed into con¬ 
tainers, but they have seldom survived* The Swiss lake-dweUers had good 
solidly made bovils and handled ladles, seemingly hewed out of the piece 
with an adze and then polished. These ladles may not be unconnected with 
those that the Badartans of Eg^pt cut out of ivory; these had both round 
And rectangular bowls, and handles decorated with animal figures. The 
Badarians also made little flasks and cylindncal vases, out of ivory. 

basketry 

Before the beginning of loom weaving, it is difficult to make a thcoteric^ 
dividing line between basketry and matting on the one hand, and textile 
weaving on the other^ Yet for the early Ncohihic period in the Old World 
it is usually possible to do so in practice j only In the Swiss lake-side dwellings 
have specimens been found that might almost equally well be assigned to 
dthcr craft* The best touchstone for distinguishing between them, though 
it is not infallible, is that textiles are nearly always made from spun or 
twisted threads, while basketry and matting are commonly made from 
threads, bast, withies and the like that have not been spun and are quite 
often in more or less their natural stare. 

As spinning was itself an invention of some complexity, it appears likely 
that basfceiry w'ould have been made before textiles* Probably it was, although 
the evidence for it remains slight. The coiled rush-mats wffich left their 
impressions on the floor of the houses of the second Neolithic period at 
Jericho must have been made during the seventh rniUenmum eg if the 
Carbon-14 dating is correct. On the other hand, there may possibly have 
been textiles in Jericho at this time, as holed stones which could be spindle 
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whorls have been found there, Agaiti) some of the Mesolithic peoples of 
Dorthem Europe had nets and plaited eel-traps and no tMtilcs—but in 
absolute age these were no older than tme textiles farther south. So in the 
Old World the case for the precedence of basketry is not proven, in the 
New we shall find it to be much stronger. 

There seems little question that like so many other things in the Old 
World, basketry was first developed in Iraq, Iran, Palestine and Egvpt 
Probably the second oldest instance after Jericho comes from Jarmo—and 
agam it is represented only by mud impressions. Here the villagers had 
made woven matting. They had employed the plain weave technique by 
which either reeds form the woof on a warp of cords, or reed strips are 
sunply mterlaced. 





nG. 45. Basket-lined grain 
smiflgc pit, Fsyum^ Egypt. 
Diameter tioon. (after Smger}^ 


For the earliest kno^u sumvals of actual specimens of basketry wc have to 
mm to Egypt* In the lake-side settlements of the Fayum the grain storage pits 

were lined with basketry of a type 
ni(^t Unlike the woven matting of Jaimo 
(Fig. 45)hi They had been biiUt up by 
the coiled tCTcbm<iue—which may be said 
to have more in corEunon with potting 
than with weaving. This method depends 
on the use of a fairly bulky core, made 
up of a contitiuous bundle of whaKver 
material being used and a viTappii^ or 
sewing strip of the some or another sub¬ 
stance. The TOie h then coiled spiraUy 
into whatever shape is ft'anted^ each turu 
* * . ^ being stitched on to its neighbour; somc^ 

mes the stnp may be wrapped mund the core betweeu each stitch. 

The Fajiim bms were made of com straw, and were mosdv 3 or A feet across 
«P ^“P-addition to these large coutaiuers dicrc^-ere straw 

nmci coOed t^kc^ fids or platters and one fine boat^shaped basket in 
which mans irresistible urge to decorate is alnady displavS Here rhe 
core of gny a^ the ^pping thread of flax bast, aid the whole was 
given hfe by coloured vertical strands interwoven into the siaUs Ac Badari 
there ww^ore spedmens of the coiled technique. Reeds were the preferred 
matend. Th«e were also reed mats made in two mairnm. One was thcsimnlc 
twine, m which reeds, or slender bundles of reed, are laid sld*. 
intetbeed b^ tomds ^ twine berween them. The ot^f difodj 
spi^cn of this kind of work knownfortbeperiod, was made by th^ wraoDcd 
tcchmque. In this the sewing thread is wrapped round the riS Sto 
gomg over two and under one. * 

TIk toM hBkc^ alrt.^ predominant at the primary t&oUlim setda- 
m orRj™jmd Badan retnamed vo, popular to Egypt and TO nsed 
for some splendid ocnameotal work in Dy^tic ^ 
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Looking ouiside the mdlelands of Neolithic cultui^ it appears that the 
Yang-^hao people of rhina were probably both weavers and basket-makers^ 
but unhappily the only traces of thdr work are [mpressioos on the base of 
thdr pots^ and from these it is impossible to distinguish the method used— 
or even to be sure whether the soft clay had been placed on coarse cloth> 
matting or basket work. However^ there is no reason to doubt that teth 
textile and basket-making went with the geocral spread of the Neolithic 
way of hfe through Asia; coiled basketry was being made at Mohenjo-daro, 

Turning now^ to the west, it is to be cscpected that our best evidence 
should come from the Swiss lakeside dwellers. The villagm were, in feet, 
highly skilled at basketry, favouring both the coiled and twined techniques, 
commonly in flav, though also in bast and rush* Twining was used mainly 
for bags and was therefore done spirally* An unexpected development in 
some of the twined material was the introduction of a fleecy nap of fibrous 
flax; it is not known whether this was intended for mats or for the stuff of 
thick doaks. Some coiled twine pieces were padded and the nap was so 
thick that it has been suggested they came from cushions. Plain interlace 
rush mats were also made by these domestically well-provided villagers. 

In Spain wc find the influence of a new msterial. Here in a very dry cave 
in Andaluaia^ people of the Neolithic cave culture, probably radier later in 
time than the primaiy Neolithic peoples of the peninsula had used esparto 
grass for bags and baskets. This fi n e material (of a variety that now grows 
only in north Africa) made very neat and elegant upright baskets; they are 
thought to have inspired ±e pot!3ery beakers of the Early Bronze Age. 

In Britain and Scandinavia we have as yet no certmu evidence for basketry 
in the primary Neolithic phase-—and it will be remembered that the Windmill 
Hill people do not seem to have made textiles* On the other hand, at a 
period probably not much later than Skara Brae, the Orkney islanders were 
making a coarse coiled ba^euy and twined sedge matting. 

It is generally assumed that the basketry of the New World was, like 
most other American crafts, an independent invention. Indeed, the evidence 
from Danger Cave, Utah, has led to the clBim that twned basketry of quite 
an advanced technique was already being made in the ar^ by 7000 bc. If 
this early dating can be confirmed, then it looks as though basketry was 
invented in America earlier than anywhere el$e^ knowledge of it may even 
have been difiiised westward into Asia. We are on more certain ground for 
South America. In the dry low’er valleys and coasts of Peru ^ndidons are 
most suitable for preservation, and so wc have ample evidence of the 
cxceUencc of the crafismenu Basketry was to spread throughout the continent, 
and be brought to a very high pitch in both form and design; indeed, few 
would dispute that the most beautiful baskets in die wt>rld have been made 
by the Amcricam Indians. The pre-pottery farmem of Pern usoi sedge, reed 
and leaf-bast to make mats and baskets. The matting was sometimes twined, 
sometimes woven with reeds on 1 cord warp, ipptoximatdy as at Jarmo, 
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In ont lypc of baskfitj twined walk were built on to a cross-framed base-- 
a very unusual combination. One of these coastal sites has been dated by 
Carbon-14 to near the beginning of the s^ond mUlenntum BC. 

Pottii^ has been revolutionized by the wheel, moulding and other mass 
p^uction methc^, But basket-makmg remains litde changed. It is one of 
the snM but moving reminders of the continuity of our history that nowadays 
httle girls in kindergartens, ladies Ming tables in genteel cafes, are handling 
fusi the same coiled mats and woven baskets as those made many thousand 

years ago b«ide the Nile, by the first hill farmers of Asia and the valley 
dtvellers of the Andes. ^ 

SPIKNING AND WEAVING 

;spin^ is the forming of threads by drawing out and twisting fibres. 
The ^d has also to be wound, but this is always a separaic process, while 
^wi^ and twisting are sometimes separate and sometimes simultaneous 
Drawing consists m pulhng out the fibres lengthwise, which arranges them 
m more or l«s paialld order. Twisting is the important factor in spinning ’* 

It is possible that this very tricky skiU, that had to be mastered^Sre 
tesulc ^vmg bc^e a possibOity, had already been tentatively tried in 
Pa^eobthic tmes. It is true we have no examples of it before ihe Mesolithic 
fishing-mns, but mnoavably twisted fibres may have been used for bow- 
sti^, sewmg s^, or fixing dart-heads, among those Palaeolithic hunters 
who hv^ m regions where vegetable fibres were available. However even 
if these hunters did make cords, true spinning is most unlikely to have been 
known to them, and the rapid development of the proensses of tesiiJc makinff 
IS one of the most remarkable instances of the great spurt in craft sfcilk 
that wen: with the more settled fife of Neolithic rim-. ^ ^ 

Spirnii^ must have begun by twisting threads tetween the hands or 
a^mst the tiugh without the help of any implement, but ardiaeoloeicaUv 
tlus stagey very to detecL The spindle weighted with a wbo 5 wJ 
widdy used m ^ly NeoUthic tunes. It wk: probably arrived at by Ling 
3 stick on which to wind the twisted thread, which might then lx u.^ 
to do the twisting by attaching the fibres and rolling it on the thfeh- this 
pnrmtivc ^thod is still in use. The next and most impormnt 3 ; ™ 
r^ed whm it was discovered that the spindle could be rotatcA then 
aUowcd to drop and continued spinning in the air; the duration of the snin 
cou^d be mcreased by weighting the spindle with a whorl. These whorls 
of day or stone, commonly disk-shaped, conical or spherical, and nerforated 
for the reception of the spindle shaft, are found in use amone almtwr^ 
the Nwli^c peoples described in Cbapier VIIL It is inieresW to find 
that whorls were never emplojed by the cxcdlcnt weavers of theChi 
valley in Peru; some Peruvian Indians still spin with a smaU, unwdSSd 
stick. The Danubians and the Windmill HUl people of Brirain do nor 

* Grace Cnrwfoot, HisUtry ^ Ttchnala^^ VqI. p, 
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£o liave made textiles at all. There is no certain evideoce for the craft, dther, 
among the peoples of Janno and Jericho. 

Weasdng at its simplest can be accomplished without a framed loom. 
With stiff it can be carried out with the fingers with no kind of 

bar, but this must usually be regarded as resulting in matring rather than 
fabric. True can be woven on warps stretched bctwcei^ say, a tree 

and the weaver's waist. But the most effective of the very primitive devices, 
and one that was used among the B adarian.s and probably other £arly 
Neolithic villagers in Egypt, consisted simply of two bars pe^ed out 
horizontally on the ground with the warp threads held taut between them. 
The woof threads would at first be darned in by hand, but later perhaps first 
the shed rod would be devised to raise one set of the warps, then the idea 
of the b eddie for raising the other set would have been hit upon. In additiim 
to this horizontal loom, the upright loom with two beams may have b^ in 
use (it has b e en suspeacd among the Amratians of Egypt), but all our evidence 
is for another type of upright loom in wluch instead of a second beam id hold 
the warp at the bottom, large weights were used to make the necessary 
tension. This wrigbted loom (which has almost disappeared but loi^ sur¬ 
vived in Iceland) caused the weaver to work at the top of the ftame instead 
of at the bottom as in the double-beam form. Loom weights, usually made 
of large perforated lumps of clay, are sporadic but widespread among 
Neolithic cultures. They occur for example at the earliest setdement at 
Hissarlik (with thousands of spindle whorls), in the Boian culimc and then 
far to the west among the western Neolithic fanners of northern Fiance 
(Fort Harrouard). 

The textile material most often used in Early Neolithic times in Egypt, 
Asia and Europe was flax . It must have requirrf a period of experinimt to 
work out the processes of retting, beating and scraping^ far more complicated 
than the simple teasing out of wool and cotton. No finds of woollen fobrics 
have been made for the Early Neolithic phase, but they arc extremely perish¬ 
able and may simply have failed to survive. The Egyptians regarded woollens 
as undean for garments, but it is bard to believe that sheep-herding peoples 
in colder foiled to make them even if their sheep were not as ^ 

heavily fleeced. Cotton was already being used in early daj^ at Mohenjo* 
dare, but there is as yet no evidence for it in pre-uiban times in Baluchistan. 
It was known to the pre-ceiamic farmers of Peru. 

The earliest accual textile remains come from Egypt, and from the saiM 
villages that yielded the oldest baskets. A tom scrap of linen was found in 
one of the Fayum granariesj the weaving is even and the two-ply threads are 
up to 25 by 30 to the square inch. Many more specimens arc from graves at 
Badari; they were formerly believed to be linen, but are now thought to be 
of some other, unidentified, plant fibre. One piece has a true sel%'edge, 
proving that the woof thread was of considerable length. Both the Fayum 
and Badarian linen show the simple plain weave with a regular altcnianoa 
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of warp and woof threads. All the fine Egyptian Hum was in rhlc p lain weave 
until Old Kingdom times, Xraces of linen were detected (ifarough contact 
with copper) in the oldest settlement at Susa and ar Sialk in Iran. 

In the west, once again the evidence comes from the Smss late-side 
dweUings. Here some of the napped febrics described under basketiy might 
equally well be claimed as textiles. The ordinary linen is like the Egyptian, a 
two-ply plain weave; it was even, and the gauge went up to 48 by 37 threads 
to the inch. These villagers knew many weaving tricks; they made borders 
woven at right angles to the ^in run of the doth, fancy fiinges, ribbed 
bands and a sniped efiect obtained by jumping woof threads over two warps 
Cfloats'). Unfortunately we know nothing of the contrasting colours that may 
perhaps have formed part of these ambitious schemes. It is difficult not to 
regard the inhabitants of the Swiss Jakes as particularly skilful and indus- 
pious among the NcoUthic peoples of Europe; but in fact this impression 
is probably entirely due to the chances of preservation. 

In the New World, the people of the Chicama valley and the coast of Peru 
were as active at weaving textiles as they were at basketry (Fig. 47); cotton 
was their usual material, but it was often mixed with a pl^t fibre; they used 
plain weaver but almost alwaj-s combined it with insertions or borders of 
twined work. Th^ were able to make simple patterns by the use of'floats*. 


CLOTHES 


While vast numbers of personal ornaments have survived ftom primary 
Neolithic times, evidence of st>'!e of dress is surprisingly slight. Ptesumablv 
in aU the cultures in which weaving was knoui, S 4ht 
dothes. Probably both the peoples of Lower Egypr and the al’Ubaid people 
had already started the distinctive types of loin doth and skirt later 10 5ic 
usual modes in the tw'o river vaUey dviliaaiions. At Sialk, in western Iran 
too, the man shown on the sickle handle was wearing a skirt fastened at the 
back. The Badarians still dressed in skins, but must have had linen garments 
as weU. The Amratian men seem to have worn very little; they arc depicted 
on some of their pots with feathered head-dresses and penis sheaths. The 
women favoured linen aprons. 


In southern Europe the mhabitanis of the Cua-a de los Murddagos, 
^^usia, wore woven tunics of esparto grass. North of the MediterraSan 
lands, dothes of leather and furs must presumably have been used in winter 
m addition to linen garments. It will be remembered that in the Swiss kke^ 
side dwdlings fragments of weaving with a thick flaxen pile may have come 
from warm doaks. Until evidence is found to the contrary, it must be accented 
that the Danubians, the Windmill Hill people and the first Scandinavian 
setders bad no textile gaimcnts but relied entirely on skins. Buttons were 
ali^y made for &st^ dothing particularly by Mediterranean peoples: 
in Bntam neatly finished shell rogglcs were probably used as belt-^reneis 




Hfi. 47- Early basketiy &tnn Peru; iling from sitt of Asia (Deputincm 
of Lima, Province of Cosete). 
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FOOD, COOKING AND OTHER DOMESTIC ARTS 

Greater variety of foodstuffs and a wider range of metbods for cooking rhpm 
were among the immediate advantages of man's adopdoo of the Neolithic 
economy. It is true that the Palaeolithic hunters had been able, in favourable 
regions, to coDcct roots, fruits and seeds, but these relatively and 
strictly seasonal supplies could not compare with having a com store, a safe 
supply of tender meat and, among some peoples at least, one’s own fruit 
trees and vegetables. Throughout the Old World mixed farming, supple¬ 
mented to a widely varying extent by huntmg and fishings provided a well- 
balanced diet. In America, where domestic animak >h*cib lacking or of less 
importance, the protein supplied by the cultivated bean must have been of 

nutritional importance. Unfortunately we do 
not as yet know whether flocks and herds 
were milked during early Neolithic times^ it 
seems quite likely that the goat was the first 
milk-giver, 

The essential cooking equipment of the 
Neolithic house was the hearth, and the 
quern for corn-grinding; in many houses, as 
has been seen in Chapter VIII, a domed clay 
oven was also installed. In any megaron or 
other two-roomed type of house the hearth 
Was usually in the inner room, the oven in 
the Outer anteroom. The hearth might be 
surrounded by stones or neatly enclosed by 
slabs as at Skara Btae. Sucb anangements 
would make it easier to support pots being 
used to boil and simmer. Presumably the fire-proof pots now available 
were used both for m^t slews and for various kinds of porridge and other 
cereal oonooctioa. Primitive peoples usually make good use of various 
herbal flavourings, and we can assume that Neolithic man was taking the 
first steps towards an established herb garden. Salt must usually have 
been kept m store. The ovens are likely to have been mainly used for 
ifflkmg unleavened bread, but conceivably also for roasting mean At least 

there nw for the first time the possibiatj* of a disdnciion between roast 
and grilled flesh. 

at which Neolithic housewives must have spent so many hours on 
^ knees, were among the earliest items of their domestic equipment. 
They were m use already in the carUcst settlements at Jericho and Jarmo, 
•^oi^out Egypt, south-west Asia and eastern Europe the type known as 
the saddle quern wus employed from the first. This is characteristically a fairly 
large flamsh slab which the frictioa of the upper stoncy pushed steadily up and 
down upon iCy has worn to a gently concave surface. It may be set at a slight 



FlQ* 43^ Saddle quem in 
use. Egyptian scamette. Fifth 
Dynasty (after J. G, D. Clark)* 
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slope^ m that as the miller grinds away the rough floar can fail downwards 
(Fig. 48). In America a similar typ^ still persists in the Indians^ metaies. In 
some parts of Europe, however (notably among the Windmill Hill people of 
Britam)^ a seemingly less cffidenc quern was in use in NeoUtMe times. The 
upper stone was smaller^ almost bun-likej and instead of being pushed up 
and down with a long stroke^ must have been moved with a shorter^ dfcidar 
action^ for the nether stone shows a well-defined saucer depression at the 
centre- 

There is no definite evidence for the fermentation of drinks in primary 
Neolithic societies^ but as aU mankind at every level from savagery to decadent 
civilization has always been dissatisfied with his state of consciousness and 
sought to change it by the use of alcoholic drinks (or other drugs)^ it is most 
iinUkcIy that the first ^nners were an ea^cepdou. With a regular supply of 
graiuj beer must surely have been brewed. It was cenainly already being 
made on quite a Large scale in pre^Dynastic Egypt* 


TOOLS AND WEAPONS 
Ground and Polished Stone Took 

Axes, adzes and hammcis partly or completely smoothed by grinding are 
characteristic of primary Neolithic cultures over their entire range (Fig. 49), 
Very occasionally they may be unaccountably absent^ as at Anan, They were 
of the utmost importance in the new economy for forest clearance and for 
piling the soilj as wcU as for caq^entry and other specialized skills* So 
important were they> indeed^ tba[ the nearest approach to industrial and 
commercial enterprise of the period wr'as undertaken 10 obtain the best possible 
raw materials for their manufacture (p. 326). We have seen that tools were 
being ground and even perforated by Mesolithic hunters (p, 154) but now 
that sites such as Jericho are pushing back the bt^'nning of the Neolithic 
techniques in soutb’^west Asia, it cannot be claimed that these (c. 6000 sc) 
were more ancient than the fir^c use of pohshed tools among farming 
communities- 

Patient labour w^s involved in their manufactute. First the flint and tough 
igneous rock which were the preferred materials were {Krcussioii flaked or 
pecked into roughly the oorrect shape; then either the cutting-edge or 
(more usually) the whole implement was ground down and smoothed by 
rubbmg it on a suitable rock such as sandstone^ probably always with the 
addition of an abrasive. Ifj, as was not very common, the tool was 10 be 
perforated for the reception of the handle, this was at first done by the 
crude method of drilling foom both sidcs^ probably with a bow-driU and an 
abrasive; it w'^as only in later Neolithic cultures that some kind of cylindrical 
drill was devised to get a dean, straight shaft-hole. Such straight perforations 
are found in the equipment of the ^batile-axe^ peoples, whose beautiful 

M Hiibry ^ MatMftd 




nc. 49 - N«litbc pofehcd sicnc A, B, C: doubk-Hsdgcd 

and hammer ^wfcm France; 1/3 (after EWdielrttc); D, E^Se aim 
from firahmagu-j, India; scale 3/a (after S, Wheeler). 
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weapons brought the whole technique of the poHsbed stone tool to its 
greatest pcrfecdaiL 

The two tools that most ooncem us here arc the aze and the adze—both 
of which^ but more patticuiarly the adze^ were probably nfren used as 
hoes. The axe, of course, was set with its cumng-edge patallel to the baft, 
the adze with it at right angles. The asc was symmetrical, usually oval, in 
cross-sccdon, and duck enough to stand vigorous use against tree*truiiksj the 
adze was normally asymmetrical, probably D-shaped in section and mighr 
be much more slender. There was a difference, too. In the mode of th e ir 
hafting^ ii was nonnal for the ase to be fitted into a straight wooden haft 
(often thickened at the upper end for its reception) w’hile the adze bad to be 
bound into an elbowed handle. 

These polished axes and adzes arc everywhere so similar that it is seldom 
useful to try to distinguish between one region or culture and another. 
Perhaps there is some general tendency for the northern forest-dwellers 
to make largw and rather finer axesi in later Neolithic dmes in Scandinavia 
a square-sided form that was probably derived from metal prototypes was 
sometimes of gigantic size—up to 30 inches in length The Danubian culture 
is characijerizcd by a rather special form that used to be called the *sboe-last 
cck*. Essentially it is an adze with a pronounced D section; there is no 
question that it often served as a carpenter’s adze, but it probably also 
served these agriculturalists for their hw; in both uses it would have been 
set in an elbowed handle. 

In some later Neolithic cultures specialized tools such as carpenter’s 
gouges and chisels were added to the range of tools in polished stone. 


Hoes and D^gb^-Sticks 

Although it has been shown that both adze and axe blades were used as 
hoes by the early farmers, more spedaltzed versions of this essential impEe- 
ment of small-scale culrivation were also made in a few places. The t^t- 
known come ftom Hassuna (p. 227). They are rather clumsy, flaked ftom 
quartzite and sandstone and unpoUshed; the broad cutdng-edgc may measure 
about 15 centimetres across. All taper ftom this bnsd edge 10 a point at the 
other cud, but while some are triangular, others are more pear-shaped; they 
arc moderately thin and sometimes curved between bun and edge. They 
were halted with the help of bitumen. G>inpaiable to these Hassuna hoes 
are some flaked stone hoc-adzes ftom Sialk; these, too, are normally unpolished 
although rarely die edge may be ground. 

The diggiiig-stick which was probably already in use in Palaeolithic tini« 
for getting roots, must have continued in use beside more advanced imple- 
nicnts. Digging-stiefcs can only be detected archaeologically when perforated 
stones were used to weight them. It is worth noticing that such stones have 
been found at Jarmo. 
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Sickles 

The other aU-Important agriculmnal tool used by the early farmers was the 
sickle. The Mesolithic Naiufiau sickles in which stnalh bluoted-back blades 
were SCI in the edge of a rib“bonc haft have been described (p. 179 and 
Fig. 50). This type of construction remained popular among the earliest 
farmers of south-west Asia and Egypt. It already seems to have been in use at 
Jarrao. There were abo more elaboraie forms pcevakat in the more westerly 
parts of the region in and round Palestine in which the cutting-edge of each 
flint was denticulated; sometimes coarsely* as at Abu Usba, Bybbs* and in 
the Yarmukian of Palestine; sometimes more findy as in the early Amouq 
culture and at Jericho, Simple blades were used at Hassuna, and at Sialk 
long ribbon-like blades were set in ribs with carved handles estraordinarily 
like the NaruSan halts. 


B 



FIG, 50, Mesolithic and Neolithic siddes. A: Natufian bon* sickle with 
Bnimal's head handle and flbt teeth (lestored). Mount Cannd, Palestine; 
B; flinr sickle, with antkr haft [lecaostiiicted, Denmark (after Singer)]. 


The same straight, composite form was also used by the early farming 
peoples of the Nile valley; but here the hafts seem often to have been made 
of wood. The little bbdes from them are immensely common at Metitndc, 
rather less so at Badari. At the Fayum the denticulated variety reappears—set 
in a wooden haft. Roughly the same kind of implement was used in Anatolia 
and south-east Europe. It is interesting to find the denticulated variety 
identical with chat characterise of the Fayum b use among the people of 
El GarocI^ — ^whosc African origin is generally accepted. 

The early history of the sickle in western and northern Europe is not 
dearly established. Probably the oldest known type is that used by the first 
Cortaillod people of Switzerland. The wooden handle was pointed and the 
blade was formed by a single flint flake set about half-way up the handle and 
projecting obUqudy upwards. Evidently the haft was tapered on beyond the 
blade so that it could be turned and used for gatbering together the stalks 
before cutting. Later in ConaiUod times this curious form was improved. 
The wooden point was now still more slender and curved sideways for 
gathering, whUe the flint (or flints) were sloned into the side of the shaft at 
right-angles to the hook. While this evolved fonn was undoubtedly more 
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efficient^ it still demanded two quite separate movements of the reaper; one 
to gather^ the other to cuL 

By the end of Neolithic dmcs an hnplcmcni m which a single flint was 
set In wood or antler is thought to have been in use in Scandinavia, Thb 
crooked form (Fig, 50, B) was near the true sickle shape. For in truth the 
straight t^rpe that served to reap man'^s earliest crops should not pzx^peily be 
called a sickle but a reaping fc^c. With its strai^t edge it did nothing to 
gather and bold the stalks; the reaper must have had to grasp them flrmly in 
quite small bundles and sawr away at them—probably dose below the ears. 
The single^ slightly crescendc bMe set in an antler in such a way that the 
tine contiaued the curve was an approximadon to the jaw-shaped sickle 
which by that time had long been in use in Egypt and Asia« In Britain 
another variant has been rather doubtAiUy reconstructed. This again is in 
one pieces e carefully flaked blade with a curved dp, and it has been thought 
that it was set at right-angles at the end of a straight shaft. This arrangement 
W'ould cenainiy serve to gather the hcadsj but the cotting'-edge would still 
be wrongly placed. In China and adjacent regions the Neolithic farmers used 
both reaping knives and sickles made fn>m potsherds and large shells. 

One other implement of the true sickle fonn deserves mendon as an 
impressive example of Neolithic adaptability to local materials. The af Uhaid 
people of the low^er Tigris-Euphrates bad no native stone suitable for making 
blades. They therefore made sickles of clay, and dred them at a high enough 
temperature to obtain partial vitiificadon and a reasonably keen and tough 
cutting-edge. Thej^ protebly w^ere not very eflideni, but they were casUy made 
and so could be easily discarded when blunt 

Weapem ofid other Fimt and Stone Work 

The generally padhe temper of societies in a primary Neolithic phase of 
culture has bem insisted upon. It is therefore not unexpected to find no 
great development of lethal weapons. Furthermore, it is sometimes impossible 
to distinguish between weapons of war and of the chase, and even between 
the peaceful digging-stick wdgfat or spindle whorl and the macc-hcad. 

The bow and arrow (Figs* 51 and 52) probably remained the most impor¬ 
tant and cflFective weapon—intended primarily for hunting but doubtless 
somerimes directed against enemies. Many of the old types of arrow-head 
used by the latest Palaeolithic and Mesolithic hunters remained in user the 
transverse edge so useful for fowling, the triangulai and the simple tanged 
forms. There W'cre, how’ever, some improvements, principally in the delicate 
flaking of barbs to hold the arrow in the wound. The finest of the barbed 
arrow-^heads were those made by the Egyptians of the FajTim, Mcrimde and 
Eadari; they had no central tang, but long slender wings projecting almost 
straight backward in Line with the sbafE, Heads with both tangs and barbs 
were popular in western Europe^ but (an mteresdng example of bow cultural 
traditions can oontnol such matters) the Windmill Hill people uf Britain kept 
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rigidly to a simple leaF-sbapcd form, and the tanged and barbed arrow came 
into the island only with the Bronze Age* 

A hint has already been provided in Chapter VIII of a special cultural 
fiigmfic^oe m the use of the sling (usually with day pellets as missiles) 
m south-west Asia. These forerunners of the weapon of David were perhaps 
the one total innovation in weapons made by the Neolithic peoples. It was 
made in south-west Asia and was not adopted by the early Eg>ptian farmers. 
Slings appear to have been the only weapon employed by the fost setded 
^pulation at Hassunaj they were widely prevalent In northern Iraq and 
Iran. Round the eastern end of the Mediterranean, on the other hand, bows 
and arrows or darts seem to have remained in favour. It was the spread of 
foe Halafian culture that brought the sling over the divide to Syria and 
Qbcia. From hca-c it seems to have spread westward to be adopted in Anatolia, 



in Greece and Macedonia, southern Italy and gniduaUv farther west 
The Balearic Isl>nda™,cB,gcttl»iiaamcfe.m Ihc^ J 
As a comment on cultural diffiision, it may be mentioned that the slinglSnn^ 
to have ^ mtroduced into England only by the Cdtic invaders of Se Iron 
^^when It fully a weapon of war and necessitated the redesigninE of 
Cdac fortjficauons. Eastward it early spread into Baluchistan. 

Maces were extensively used by the Neolithic peoples of Asia, Africa and 
Europe^ they may have served for the despatch of wounded game as well as 
fo^gh^ wcaiwns. They were usually made of ground stone with a central 
^orauon for the shaft. The distribution of some of the more disimciive 
foims IS od^y sporadic. A flattish disk-shaped head was fevoured by the 
^le of the Fayum and the Amratians; it turns up again amoui the 
Danubian peasants and in southern Scandinavia. Spheric^ and pear- 3 ^ped 
forms were usud m south-west Asia where they seem to have originated, bm 
they were popular also with the Mcrimdians and were m havy: a long Sstorv 
in EgjpL * ^ 

Batile-aics ha%'c already been mentioned above as representing the finest 




FIG. Hint ano^-hca(b fraiti Fr&noe: scale t/l (ifia* Ddcfaclcttc). 
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achievement of the polished stone-aie technique. Between the Pontic steppes 
and Sweden they were developed inio a grrat number of focal forms, nearly 
always of grace and balance. They appear to have been influertoed by metal 
prototypes and do not properly belong to the primary Neolithic cultures 
(see p. 25a), 


It is impossible to discuss in detail the many ordinaiy flint implements that 
everywhere continued to be made more or less on tra^tional lines. Varieties 
of semper were made everywhere and often in great quantities; they must 
presumably have remained more important in regions where fiire and skins 
continued to be worn. Some types wwe used for wood-working. Toothed 

Sint blades were widely used as saws. 

Something should perhaps be said of 
the best flint-work executed by die 
Amiadans of Egypt, for tt oflTers an 
astonishing demonstration of what the 
pressure-flaking technique can do at its 
most shiUbl — although it was carried to 
an even further degree of refinement by 
the Gcrzeans. The Amratians already 
... slender, slightly cuiv-ed knives of 

astomshmg thmness and long lozenge-shaped blades; also a fish-tailed blade 
^uted to have been used for ham-stringing animals. These exquisite 
Egre^ implements can be seen as perpetuating the andent African 
tradition for bifaaal points (Fig. 53 and PI. 10, a). 



FIG. 53* Flint knives from 
%ypt (after SingerJ. 

A: Anglian; B: Gcraeani 1/5. 


PERSONAL ORNAMENT 

There w^ no very striking change in the kind of ornaments men and women 
wore to iTOucify themselves and display their wealth. Necklaces, bracelets 
^d anklets remained popular, and they seem hardly to have b^n better 
designed or more elaborate than the kind of thing already being worn by the 
Nacufians. On the other hand there was inevitably a considerable increie in 
sophistication of individual beads, pendants and the like and the materials 
from which they were made. There is some contrast here between the andent 
centres of farming and the rest, for whereas in south-west Ask, Eevut and 
ad)otning rt^ons such artides were generally artifidally cars-ed, oft^ from 
rare and piedous substances, the more primitive folk in Eurone. althouirh 
they, TOO, had a variety^ of carved beads, still made free use of 
and particukrly shdls. Even the Danubians, it will be remembered main 
tamed their liking for spondylus. There was naturally a great dedin^ in the 
popularity of teeth as ornamental objects, for the successful hiuitinir of bie 
game no longer brought such high prestige. Nevertheless boars’ tu?fcs were 
fashionable as far apart as Egypt (Merimdc), the Swiss lakes and Scandinavk. 

Another change Is in the prevalence of amulets as pendants. A widespread 
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axe-cult (p. 340) seems to account for axifonn amiiktSj commonly repre¬ 
senting the ordinary 'polished axe*. They were Mom at Merirnde^ by xht 
Neolithic Cretansj in MaJtag. Sardinia and round the Atlantic coast—although 
in this more westerly part of tbdr range they seem to have been fashionable 
at about the dmc of the M^alithic difiiisicn rather than among the primary 
Neolithic setdersp Another' kind of pendent very popular in France among 
western Neolithic peoples is a perforated stone arc—possibly derived from a 
boar's nisk* Somewhat macabre amulets, made fiom the sfcuU-bone disks 
resuldng firom trephining^ whs worn in the south of France and by the 
Cortaillod Swiss, 

The natives of any region that had an attractive local material might exploit 
It for beads. Along the Nile ivory was much sought after. In Brittany the 
bright green Calais was popular and widely traded—but this was in Late 
Neolithic times; more important here is the famous Danish amber, found 
so abundantly on the coasts of western and northern Jutland. This was later 
to supply one of the most important trades of prehistoric Europe, but already 
the Neohtfaic farmers were evidendy not merely gathering it individually 
bur hawMng hwis in the local market. Hoards of up to thirteen thousand 
have been found in the northern bogs* 

At the Fayum and Badari and among the Amratians disk beads cut from 
ostrich shell like those made by the C^psians (p. 164) remained in fashion. 
As emerged in Chapter VHI, many of the peoples in both Egypt and 
south-^west Asia who were stiU in a Neolithic stage of culture used copper, 
probably always native copper, for beads and other trinkets. Another small 
Neolithic mnovation was the wearing of ornamental combs in the hair; the 
Badarians and Amratians were able 10 cur theirs ivoryv while in the 
Swiss lake-side villages they made do with woocL The Amratian womai 
may have worn them in wigs. The Badarians wore stone nose plugs, and 
comparable objects found in south-west Asia may have been worn in an 
equally uncomfortable manner. 

In addition to trinkets, we have to consider make-up as a universal form 
of sdf-omamentation among mankind. The only evidence for it that we have 
among truly Neolithic societies comes from Eg^rpl* The Badarians were 
^eady importing malachite for eye-point from Sinai or Nubia and grinding 
it on simple palettes. Among the Amradans these palettes w?ere already being 
given de^radve forms (animab wm most popular) that would lead up to 
the superb artistic produedons of the pre-Dynasiic Age. Malachite (copper 
carbonate) was undoubtedly first sought as a protecdon against eye diseases— 
the name for the palettes is associated with proiection-—but equally surely 
the alluring effect of green eye-rshadow was early appreciated. 

It is not easy to sum up so scattered and locally particular a subject as this, 
but it is possible to distinguish two prindpal themes. One is that in the 
Neolithic economy personal omamenis and make-up, or the material for 
thenis were the main items of long-distance trade. Then as now people liked 
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exotic material for their necklaces and bracelets and by one means or another 
contrived to get them. Thus gold, copper, ivory, turquoise, cameUan, amber, 
Calais and many other substances attractive for their colour or glitter were 
being hawked about the Old World before the end of Neolithic ^ttirc 
T he second theme is that throughout the Neolithic cultuies of the Old 
World the advance &ora the very first primary Neolithic stage to the next 
(which, of Gouise, took place at widely Afferent dates) saw a rapid increase 
in sophistication in these matters. The tJbaJdans and Amratians on the one 
band, the peoples of the full Megalithic period in Iberia, France and Scandi¬ 
navia on the odier, were fer more richly and elaborately decked and arrayed 
than their predecessors. In this as in more important matcets they were 
already developing towards the full flowering of their respective ages of 
Bronze. 


MINING, TRADE AND TRANSPORT 

Because the heavy axe, usually polished, was the most important tool essential 
to the Neolithic economy, exceptional effort was directed towards iia pro¬ 
duction and distribution. Most remarkable among tiicse activities w*ete the 
quarrying and mining of the necessary raw materials: hard (usually igneous) 
rocks and flint. Our knowledge of mining and quarrying, the first under¬ 
taking by man that can properly be called industrial, comes very largely from 
Europe. The most highly specialized of these industries was flint mmmg by 
means of deep shaffs sunk through the chalk to reach the flint nodules 
layered within iL Nodules obtained in this way were not only larger but 
fr^her and more readily worked than surface flint, Mines have been 
recognized in Sidly, Portugal, France, Belgiiim, England, Denmark, Sweden, 
Poland and Bohemia. 

Where it has been possible to recognize a chjonolqgical sequent^ the 
earliest shafts have been simple pits, while later the miners Ipnm r how to 
drive galleries along the scams, leaving columns of chal k to support the roof 
in lieu of pit-props. The shafts mi^i be as much as 12 metres deep; sump 
holes were sometimes sunk near their foot to collect rain-water, and occasion¬ 
ally there were even such conveniences as wooden steps. The miners had 
their own kit bags; the commonest tools were picks made from the shaft and 
brow tine of Fed-dccr antlers, shovels made ftom shoulder-blades (ox, deer 
and pig), and wedges ftom antkr tines. Flint axes were also used, and at 
Spiennes in Bd^um rough flint picks. Anders with tines left to mafcp two- 
prong rakes were used for drawing back the rubble. The dark galleries were 
lighted by chalk-cut lamps, and the nodules seem |q 

bagged and then drawn to the surface with ropes. At some ri tes, sudi as the 
famous Grime’s Graves in eastern England, diere were hundreds of shafts, 
and each shaft involved shifting up to five thousand cubic feet of rhaiir in 
short, this WHS a skilled and qiedalized industry. 
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Once mined, the flint implements were roughed our on the spor. Usually 
a^es were flaked to approximately their flnal form, only the grindiug and 
polishtug being left to the purchasers^ this reduced the weight and bulk of 
the goods to be iranspotted. Occasionally (notably in Denmark) the working- 
np was not carried so and fiint was traded in the form of shapeless bars. 

In some areas, such as the island of Rugen and in Denmark, exceUent flint 
lay on the surface and workshops developed to exploit it. This method of 
wwking is exactly paralleled by the known fectories for stone axes, several 
of which have b™ identified in western Britaia {Walcs^ Cumberland and 
Northern Ireland), Here again the axes were brought up to the state at which 
only grinding and polishing was needed. Gencmlly the workeris do not seem 
to have undertaken any actual quarryii^ for their raw materials bur used 
scree or flakes struck fiom boulders* In Cumberland there is some evidence 
for the existence of ^middlemen'* w^orking away from the quanies^ who 
polished the axes before they were traded farther afield. 

As has already appeared in Chapter DC, it is impossible to be sure of the 
social background to this spedaUzed trade and industry. It is hard to believe 
that the workers of the more daborate flint mines were not specialists, e^^en 
fuU-^thne spjedalists. On the other hand it is not impossible that members of 
agnculturd commiinirics went to the min ^ in off-seasons to dig their supplies 
for the year. Really large hoards of axes such as would represent a profes¬ 
sional merchant's stock have been found in Denmark and northem Sw^eden. 
In Briiain there is evidence that the transport of the stone axes was in the 
hands of the native, pre-Windmill Hill people^ who were not fiiUy settled 
agriculturalists* Undoubtedly^ however it was effected, the axss travelled far 
within the British Isles and beyond* Spedmens from North Wales have 
been found iti the Channel Islands^ from Northern Ireland and Cumberland 
in cxjn^iderable quantides in southern England* 

Attention has been concentrated on the axe tmde, because it is tj^ical of 
the Neolithic economy. Other flint forms were rarely involved in specialized 
industry^ for small tools could alw-ays be made by every femily for itself. At 
Grand Pressigny in central France, however^ a readily worked and pleasingly 
honey-coloured flint was shaped locally into long;, elegant flakes that tverc 
exported widely in western Europe, This trade began otdy to^vards the end 
of Neolithic times and reached its height as pars of the expanding trade of 
the Bronze Age, 

Nowhere else has Neolithic trade and indusoy been so exactly studied as 
in these western cxtrcmirics of the friming economy. Much less is known 
about sources of raw materials elsewhere* The Danubians were Jargdy self- 
sufficing^ but tbey too had sometimes to depend on foreign materials. For 
example the green schist used for the familiar hoc-adzes at Koln-Iindenthal 
had teen brought over sixty mite; lava for querns was imported into Belgium 
from Alayen in Germany; Russian flint from the VoJdai region was exported 
to Finland; implements of green schist from Cardia to western Finland and 
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Esionia. Egypt was well supplied with excellent flmij but ia various parts of 
ihe Meditenaacaii and over sou th-west Asm there was a network of trade in 
obsidian; it was already being imported by the villagers at Jarmo. 

Thus although our kno wledge of the proce»cs of trade are sketchy, we tan 
see that the basic self-supporting economy of each Neolithic community was 
already being broken by an import of toots, or raw matetiak for them, 
superior to what was available locally^ No co mmunity (before the settling of 
the lower Euphrates) was wholly dependent on such imports. If for any 
reason supplies failed, they could get on very well without them. 

The luxury trade in precious and decorative substances, usually for orna¬ 
ments, has already been discussed (p. 325), 

TTtmsport 

It has been made clear that ridgeways and valley tracks must have 
in Neolithic times though we know ptactically nothing of them. Similarly 
there must have been simple vehicles both for transporting produce about 
the farm and for travelling longer distances, even although man’s, and more 
particularly woman’s, back no doubt sdll bore most of the burdens. Before 
the invention of the wheel the simple two-pole travois^ developing into the 
hardly more complex slide car, was the vehidc most likely to have been 
devis^ Slide cars still go bumping down the hiUsidcft of northern Italy and 
along the Irish lanes. No evidence for their existence (unless it is the HMaltese 
tracks, p. 298) has come down 10 us, yet it can har^y be doubted. In the 
northern forest lands the use of the sledge continued (p. 178) and the s le dgrs 
themselves were improved. Slds also came into use, doubdess mainly for 
hunting expeditions. In Egypt the Amiadans were probably already using the 
donkey as a pack anima]. 

By far the easiest, least exhausting highways were offered to primitive man 
by w'ater—rivers, l^c lakes and navigable coastlines. There is abundant 
proof of water traffic in primary Neolithic tunes, yet few' boats survive. The 
Nile must have been the first river in the world to carry much traffic. Pro¬ 
bably rafts made of bound reeds came first, but aheady the ftaHgr;^T T= bad 
boats that had been developed beyond the raft stage, and the Amradans maHr 
a very buoyant and practical ci^ out of long bundles of papyrus 
together. They were l^c enough to support two cabins Bmidships and might 
be rowed by up lo eight pairs of oars. On the Euphrates the men of the 
al’Ubaid culture were probably the first regular navigators of the river, and 
by the end of the period had already adopted sail A modd found in a late 
al’Ubaid grave at Eridu represents the old^t sailing boat known in the world. 

Traffic had become considerable in the Mcditeiiancan in early Nralithic 
times; we have already noticed the peopling of many islnpH s at this limp and 
evident^ for sboie-tine contacis of all kinds. Obsidian miKt have Wn carried 
by boat. Probably these sca-goIng vessels were wooden-^ some undoubtedly 
were in the more northerly and westerly part of Europe. Here the dug-out 
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canoe^ already thought to have been m free use in Mesolithic timesj was the 
usual form. They have survived in German marsh sites such as Fedetsee, 
in Danish bogs (notably Aamosen)j in Finland and in the Swiss kkes. Already 
the dug-outs from Aamosen and Federsce show a careful streamlining of the 
prow. 

Unhappily we have practically no knowledge at all of the use of a quite 
different type of vessel that must almost surely have played an important part 
in water traffic in Neolithic times. Boats of one kind and another made of 
skins stretched over wooden or wicker ffameworks survive over much of the 
Old World. The only scrap of archaeological evidence comes from northern 
Norway, where rock carvings appear to depict this coradc (curagh) ty^ of 
boat. In north-west Ireland the fishermen still use a kind of high-prowed 
coracle that can tide heavy Atlantic seas. Probably boats of this coiade type 
would have been more suitable than dug-outs for the long and dangerous 
voyages that must have been made to settle the Hebrides, Orkneys and 
Shetlands j they may also have had some share in the traffic along the Adandc 
coasts from Portugal to Scandinavia. 


NOTE TO CHAPTER XI 


I. S« p. 359, iwte t. 
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ART AND RELIGION 


ART 

I N no departm^t of is there a more complete break between the 
Pal^lithic and Neolithic traditions than in artistic creation. It is true 
that schematic drawing and geometric design were beginning to emerge at 
the ^ of the Palaeolithic Age in Europe and were continued in the very 
undistinguished decorations of the Mesolithic peoples, but if what is best 
and most characietistic of the two tiaditiaiis be compmed thes' are utterly 
ui^e. The hunicrs created pictures of an inspired realism, the early Neo- 
hduc peoples decorated surfaces with geometric paticms or highly formal or 
schei^tic renderir^ of natural forms. One art was espiessive and full of 
emotion, the other abstract and decorative. 


In only one important manifestadon was there continuity between them 
T^hat ft-as m the models and sculptures of the Mother Goddess, the form in 
both traditions that was most cultic and religious. Even in these figures there 
was ^ct^tic The best of the Upper Palaeolithic examples, 

m spite of cheir stylkatioiii still show a seiisuous response to the female body 
the NeolitWc %urine have lost this sensuousness, and either show a forimii 
piastre design derived from ±s female form or arc mere grotesques 
^ leading re^^ for the break must be historiiml change, unique and 
uni^ctablci the revulution in man’s way of life that divides the two 
periods economically. That the end of naturalistic art was in patr due to the 
mysterious wrfcings of history-, as particular and unrepeatable an event as 
the dcclme and death of any great artistic tradition, must be accepted At 
the same tune it is m-ident that the rise of the new abstract an was in part 
due to the conditions of the more rhythmic, settled farming life, ^ 
The only primary- Neolithic achievement that is first-lass even w-ithin the 
limimons of a purely decorative art is ceramic. In both shape and decoration 
the best of the Asiatic and Egy-ptian potreiy is as good as any that has been 
produced since. The only other medium in which work of any real merit was 
produced was that of rodt engta^-ing—and even this does not bdoni; to the 
primary Neolithic phase. The best of the geometric enrichments carved on 
the slabs of megalithic tombs in Brittany and Ireland are powctfiilly impres¬ 
sive and can inspire some aesthetic response, while the sculpture of the 
Malt«e ^ples is ve^ effective indeed. Some of the Mother Goddess 
figurines in the Neolithic tradition have considerable formal beauty- in their 
contrasting ways the huge masses of the Maltese Goddess (Fig. 555) and the 
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bare austerity of the best of the Cyeladic exampies can be admiretl (,PL 7, b). 
But e\'en than tbc stone engravings do these bdoug to the primary 
Neolithic cultures of ±eir areas. Certain of the Amratian types with anus 
upraised in a manner suggestive of a barbaric ancestress of the famous 
Minoan Goddess have autness and vigour. So, too, have some al'Ubaid 
figures. 

Only an occasional little carving might be seen as giving promise of the 
revival of a representational art with the rise of the great river valley dvili" 
nations. And here it is perhaps significant that Egypt has much more to show 
than south-west Asia, as though presaging the superiority of her naturalistic 
artists in Dynastic times. Some of the small carvings of birds and beasts that 
ornament the tops of Badarian and Amradan combs and ladles, as well as 
their theriomorphic slate palettes and amulets, give a fitint hint of what was 
to come. In Asia the little peasant from Sialk is the only work that can aptly 
be compared with them (Pi. 10, b). 

It Temains to consider the unique phenomenon of the elay-modellcd skulls 
from the second Neolithic settlement at Jericho (PI. 9, a), A few of these have 
the fleshy part of the face built upon the bone with some feeling as well as 
deftness; the test arc no more than barbaric daubs. Great artistic irnpormnee 
has been claimed for these curious relics, but it can hardly be substantiated. 
Their magico-religious interest is very much greater. 

Ceramics, then, have the chief daim co attend on among the artistic 
creations of early Neolithic peoples. This in itself presents a striJdng difTerence 
from the Palaeolithic Age: it has never been doubted that cave an was 
created by men, while the pottery was both shaped and decorated by women. 
One authority. Indeed, has claimed that it is entirely expressive of the sex: 
for him it is 'a strictly limited mode of art, bur within its limits healthy and 
efficient, pleasing by reason of the industry displayed and its external decora* 
d veness^the expression of the female spirit in art*.* This is very largely 
nonsense, Almost exactly the same decorative merits are found in the La 
Tene art of the Celtic Iron Age in Europe, a virile art in a warlike society. 
Nevertheless the ffict that the artistic crown does pass briefly to women in 
this period is dearly expressive of the fact, already established on other 
grounds, that the phase of primary &immg gave women a great part to play 
and a high status. 

it is not necessary to make a detailed analysis of ceramic stylesj they can 
be more tetUngly revealed by photographs. Potters of the Nile never had 
much talent for decoration; the virtue of their best work lies in a fine mastery 
of form . This is true, in a humbler W'ay, of all European pottory which had 
any virrue at all. Only in the megalithic phase did the Scandinavian porters 
achieve an incised decoration that has great formal strength to spite of its 
rigidity (the ‘Giand Style’ of the passage-grave phase). Among the painted 
pottery, in which Asia excelled, the Tripolyc^ Oltenian, Tang-shao, tlalafian 

* Hcemei in UrgudiifJhu Ar titdnislen Kmtl Eurifpa, p. 4a. 
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ail of hi^ merit. Some of the Baluchistan upland vil%c 
designs are also cst^ent, but one is doubtful which can properly be indudS 
m the prn^^ Ncohthic phase CPL 8, a). It is a rather curiouK of SS 
^ to find r^t whUe the Halafian, al'Uhaid and also the Baluchisl 
painters nearly always built up their designs in panels, often sirictiv 
panels, those at the two geographical extremities, the Tripolye and Oltenian 

range of <teigiis; m > iingte grave in Kansu ihete wre iara with 
sTOght g«mon.cal p.^ designs, onvilineat medallion compSTt^i 

^ spiral fcSlr^ 

The use of the spiljj'k 

p.rdo..to^asit«cutshotho„pot.^r.*^'r^^^ 

Sie fSloS^' v*^' ““Ptfonall^h. MagdalS 

tunes 205). The Yang-shao manifestation lies in total isolati^ h«r rha* 

use of the motif by the peoples of the Black Earth (Okeman and TriDolvel 

n tradition, shared between^tbem and 

Danubi^ peoples and by others (tather later) round the AcBe^rRH^’ 

It was to have a superb flowering in dm region amoog the MinoS’ The 

Dajiubian peasantry carried the spiral and meander desi^s Ia 

thra gourd-inspired poneij-) right across Europe. Mcs^hSfol^the 

Mediterranean focus it can be assumed to have spread to Malta, where it 

appears m magmficeni strength on temple walls (PI 11 al It ‘*4 

<«rd oppmondy with the t^lithio ISVit i St 

vmsUy m«mi.tod wid, mu amhitcemte. hu, fini.h : 

Striking manifestation in Ireland. Here a number of 

among them the passage-grave of New Grange, Aleath)* have sp^ l^ie^ 

metsed on their stones. The great spkal-covercd stone ivinif ^ 

ennonoo t»^ New Grange tmnb U a handed 

monument (PI. li), ™ awe-inspmng 

Although potters may have emplojed the spiral with onlv a 

about IB ineamng, the conspicuous use of the motif in temples tomhl ^ 
grave fttninire (Yong.shao) oonStnis the gonetal prolabiliSX^tJS'f 

sssss'izrsSKriSffiHsr 

This raises the general question of the possibility of svmbnijr Tn« • • 

the decorative an of Neolithic times. A sharp distin^on Ss of^ 
be^;^ the secular art of the Neolithic j^r and the sat^ 
and idols. One authority has daimed that ‘with the senaration nP e 4 
pioaiw m, OTisdc activity in the NceUthie age pSiy i—-T i^rafe 





nc. 54, Ncolidiic painted poncry fonn Europe. A: Ensdj Cucutenii 
C: Tripolye A (after C E C Hawfces); D: Sesklo; E; Dimim (after Oulde)! 
F: Stentinello ctikure, Megara, Hybtea, Sidly; G: Arolian Neolithic II, from 

lipari, Sicily. 
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hands of two different groups'* This is not hkdy id be any more true than 
It ft-asofthe cave’and‘home* art of the Palaeolithic hunters. Undoubtedly 
^ spu^ WDuld have been carved on tombs and temples, and painted on 
vessels intended for mtermcnE with the great dead, with more solcmnift' of 
puipKise than a woman would have given to the decomdoa of pots soon to be 

the two could be 

united, «md it is very Lkdy indeed that many of the standard motifs found 

^ S'Ti cf Halaf and ol’Ubaid had their exact meanings 

Md stn^ to bind the household utensUs mto the general pattern of ^hural 
life of thar owners. This is certainly true of the aesthetically comparable, 
non-represcmationai, ceramic art of the Puebio Indians^cw 

It would be ^ex^IIent thing to be able to draw together all the dues that 
f^ve by now ^ is^vered and make a smtemeni as to why the early 

i^e^oE^Th why they were so 

^e those of their hunting ancestors, Bnt cultural traits, and particularly 

I structure. The most one can say I that 

f^aiemcat, the intense sensuous observation of 
and the religions wonder at animal life 
t^t mspired the himtcrs. Perhaps, too, their noconsdous mind was less 
often stuTcd in ^eir quieter, more routine way of life and so was less 
able CO inspire lugh imagmarivc art. One can say also that a perfecUy success- 
^ but i^bmous decorative art, showing ttemmdous^ent but little 

(or ^e femmme ^cjple) were powerful. Oearer undemanding of artistic 
mob^may come &om a consideration of the religious fo^SS nSc 




Sctlla and Charyb^ he before one. One may either imagine too much of 
the emotions and ideas involved in the beliefs, or one maTbe wrecked nn 

Neolithic pJod in^^Jlar, 
? i? added difa^ty of trying to reconcile such cridence as^^ 
c^covered with the religious beliefs and divine pantheons tSt 
t^ dawm of history. This, as wiU be shown. isT^Tj^S^TfT. 
tb«e seems in fact to be a deep difference between S Pra. ^ 

; / ^conceptions that rose with greaTX?d^tiS 

and pnesthoods. It mi^t almost be raid that there aopc^! 
contmuity with the p^ding religious ideas of the 

t urban sodedes: the exact rev^^ wL^ 

rust been observed in artistic relationships. It would in fkt be going too 

• Huiiitt, Thi Hitiifry ^ Arr, p. 4a 
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far to say yet there h enough truth in it to coimteract any easy assimip- 
tion of economic detenmnism. The adoption of fanning Life must from the 
first have modified religion in changing man's greatest desires^ but it made 
no complete break. 

First of alii was said in Chapter VII about the daimonic view of the 
universes and about the mots of myihj magic and religion, is applicable also 
ID Neolitluc times. It is soruedmes daimed that the Palaeolithic hunters were 
entirely devoted to magic and that true religion came only with the adoption 
of farming- This cannot be justified. Modem hunting communities^ though 
they may not often recognize high gods,, know powerful religious emodon, 
and, as has been shown^ there is good reason to bdieve that similar feelings 
possessed our Palaeolithic forerunneis* It can> however, be agreed that the 
life of the husbandman sirengthcncd particular religious tendencies^ The 
hunter*s desire for good hunting was both aedve and immediate; die farmer 
consigning giain to the earth had to wait long and passively for his har^^est. 
Such helples patience was bound to heighten the attitude of dependent 
supplication. Also the regular cycle of the seasons may not only have changed 
the pattern and obfcctivcs of the ritual year but also have encouraged a belief 
in powerfiil di\iiiities as the originMOrs and oontroUa^ of sudi a mighty 
order, Certamly, too, agriculture roused an altogether new interest in the 
sun, rain and earth- 

What in feet provided the strongest and m<^t definite bond berween the 
Palaeolithic and Neolithic religious impulses sprang from their common 
desire for fertility. It has been seen that although PakeoUthic religion may 
have been very much bound up with totemisdc animal cults and hunting 
magipa the most developed and clearly defined cult objects to have survived 
arc the Mother Goddess figures and atr^'od phalli. In the primary Neolithic 
cultures these two fertility symbols are still absolutely dominant. An axe cult 



FIG. 55A- Ncdithic Mother Goddess figurines from Knossos Caftet J. Evans). 
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Lumamne figimnc of tht Mother Goddess, Hagiar Kim, 
Height 20 ins. 
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and a more hi^y developed cult of the dead have been addedj but these 
were not unconnected with the idea of ferdli^. Even toceniisni and animal 
cults left some lingering inheritance among the new farmers. 



FIG. jyc. Clay figurines from Arpaduyih, Iraq (after Mahowon). 


Hou'cvcr much is uncertain, nothing can shake the mute evidence of 
hundreds upon hundreds of little day, bone and stone cfiGpcs of the Mother 
Goddess (Fig. 55). They are present in the second pre-poncry Neolithic 
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settlement 3C Jcnchoj they Rte pr^ent in nlmost every cultunsl province 
between SiaUt and Britain and from Persia to Badari. Their presence has bear 
repeatedly mendoned in the account of the rise and spr^d of the primary 
fanning cultures (Chapter VIII). The few cultures that have not as j'ct 
been proved to have possessed these figurines do not seem to have any 
special significance—unless it is tbe earliest northern farming culture 
of the Trichterbecher people. These northetuers arc not knottn to 
have made such figuriiies nor any other symbols of the goddess, although 
they evidendy shared in some form of the axe cult. Conceivably this 
absence may have meaning if it can be linked with the later emergence 
of a male sky deity among the northern battle-axe peoples. At AnJachiyah 
it is drought that a male counterpart to the Mother Goddess (herself 
tscU represented by figurines, some steatopj'gous and tattooed) was 
symbolized for the Halafians by the bull. They'made pendants with bulls’ 
heads ^d hoofs and frequendy painted patterns derived from the bull's head 
on ^cir pottery. The figurines of the goddess were also somedmes accom¬ 
panied by models of a dove. There seems no doubt that all these cult symbols 
(together with domed buildings) were later carried directly to the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and perdcuiariy to Crete. 

The cult of the goddess must have been brought to its highest, purest and 
most ^tasdcally elaborated form among the conservative Maltese peasantry. 
In their megahthic temples they kept many limestone carvings of the lady, 
larger than the usual effigies and always portraying her with a magnificent 
obesity worthy of the Venus of Wjllcosdorf. She is not onlys^wn in 
the usual standing and sitting positions, but also lying on her side on a 
couch, her huge hip rising mountainously into the air. Associated with her 
arc beryls and other cult objects. If these Maltese figures are linked with the 
spir^ that ot^mt the t™p]e walls, a great deal of the meaning of the 
ftnuoioe principle is proclaimed: eternal continuance through fecundity 

The Maltese temples were related to the megalithic fiiner^ cult and 
megahthic tombs very often (though by no means everywhere) show the 
presiding presraw of the goddess. Her figurines were buried in the rock-cut 
tombs of Sardi^, and stylized symbols representing her took many forms in 
the grave fuMtum of megahthic and rock-cut tombs in Iberia. In Brittany 
some ^the stmuform tarvings certainly represent her, and one megahthic 
tomb (Tr«se, Ile-et-Villame) displays two pairs of her breasts on its entrance 
slab. She loofe down, somewhat faintly it is true, from the roof of a passage- 
grave m the Chi^d Isles Nowhere docs she rule more conspicuously t&m 
over the meg^^c and chalk-cut gallery tombs of northern France (^y 
m the Seme, Owe and Marne departments). Here carvings representing ha 
face, and sometimes br^ts, in a highly stylized manner domiiiatc the n^row 
cn^ce to the tomb itself A number of these curious cmvmgs show the 
goddcK with an axe, one of the links connecting the two calo iFia A) 

In the megaliths of Britain and Scandinavia she is less in eJidLS’ 





FIG. 56 . Stone carvings from France. Ar tomb. Fait Morin, Ai^; B: 
neal^. Card (aftw aiUde)^ C: sJab from roesabiluc tomb, Gavimts, Britrany. 
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some of che designs on tbe Irish tombs^ and some of the patterns (occuli and 
other moD^) on Scottish and Scandinasian iuneraiy pots almost certaJoly 
represent her. 

It is possible to ^ tliese tombs themselves as representing the womb, and 
the crouched position of many of the burials contained in them as the ftetal 
position in which the dead must await rebirth. However this may be, there 
is no ^uesdon that the tombs, always kept dark and earth^^st however great 
the labour involved, do in some sense represent the didionic ideas behind 
the Earth Mother j there is very little doubt, either, that the idea of rebirth 
was^ associated with burial in them. In this there was a contrast with the 
fcrtilitj ideas of the hunters. For clearly the divinity so umversalJy honoured 
by the Early Neolithic toing communities was identified with the earth 
where the seed is buried and lives again. In this the religion of the first 
farmers is like that of most simple a^culturalists at all rimes. How far thdr 
Mother Goddess can be idendfied with the various historical goddesses with 
son-lovers who die, are lamented and arc reborn with the com must be 
considered later. 

Some idea of the distribution of the axe cult has already been given in 
describing the litde amulets that arc one of its most Sequent manifestations. 
That it was in truth probably sexual in meaning and associated with thp 
goddess has already been suggested. 'Fhe cs*idence already given is supported 
by the frequent engraving of axes on megaUthic tombs in Brittany, and by 
the discovery there of a long greenstone axe of an obviously ceremonial 
magnificence buned wirii its pointed end towards a stone ring. In Dcmnaik 
axes have evidently been placed in the bogs as votive offerings, and in one 
particularly mteresdng instance on Langcland one had been stood upright 
before a small earthenware cup. Another bog find was of a flint axe ^tTa 
very short wooden handle evidendy designed lo be attached w a stand and 
quite useless for any practical purpose. Urge axes carved in amber, found 
m Denmark, must also have a religious purpose. In fact this symbol provided 
by the most charaaenstic tool of Neolithic culture, may be seen as a fresh 
OTbodiment of the bison horn held by the goddess m the famous Palaco- 
hthic reliefs at Uussel. The donble-axe already made by the Halafians at 
Arpachiyah and cisewhere must have had a different connotation It makes 
another of the religious sjuibols linkiiig <his culture with Crete. 

It has been shown that the NeoUthic goddess, though with a new eanhv 
oonnotauon, is directly descended from her PalaeoUthic ancestress What 
evidence is there for a comparable survii'al of totemistic ideas and animal 
cults ? Many authorities think that the Anuatian viUages were occupied each 
by a toteimc dan Me Dinka villages on tbe Upper Nile. The repiKcntation 
on vases of aocodiies, scorpions, and other noisome creatures would be 
intelligible if they were totems, and some Amratian symbob reappear in 
histone tunes as emblems of nomes. This survival of totemistic idSs in 
social organimtion seems most iikdy, but how far they would stiU command 
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Strong rdigious emotion cannot be known. No doubt (here would have been 
proper observances among the members of the nome> but there would hardly 
have been any strong emotional belief in the common origin of man and 
animal, no impassioned Hanring and miming of the great spirit ancestors. 
The Nile-side villagers would have become both too domestic and too 
anthropocentric. 

As for animal cults of Other kinds, it is very interesting that they should 
appear to have existed at those two andent Neolithic settlements: Jericho 
and Jarmo. It will be recalled that rough little clay models of animals were 
found near the colonnaded building at Jericho pr^umed to he a primitive 
temple. Similarly the villagers of Jarmo had modelled animais in day, 
although here there was no association with a sacred budding. It seems, 
then, that there might at first have been some tiamference of the rehgious 
feding formerly directed towards \sild animals to the beasts tamed and 
reshaped by man. 

Something must now be said about burial rites and evidence for any cult 
of the dead and of ancestral spirits. Chaiacteristically the earliest commurnti^ 
buried their dead caiefidly, often with food pots and odier simple grave goods 
but with no funerary elateiadon. Nearly always they were placed in a bent, 
crouched or tightly flexed position (as was also usual in Palaeolithic buriak) 
in sit^le graves either among the houses in the village or outside in small 
cemeteries. This was true of the Tasians (who used straw coffins), the 
Badarians (who preferred skin shiouds), the Amrarians, Samatraos and Hala- 
fians. The al'Ubaidans were exceprion^ only in interring thdr corpses in an 
extended posirion. The most famous of the Yang-shao burials in China 
showed a gently flexed skeleton surrounded by a ring of magnificent fimeial 
jars. In Europe the Black Earth peoples (of Tripolye and their neighbours) 
do Qot appear to have taken great care of their dead, nor do the Danubians— 
though few of their graves have come to light. Of the early western Neolithic 
peoples, those of £1 Garcel buried in caves or round dsts, nothing is known 
of the Cortaillod rite, while the earliest Windmill Hill settlers in Britain were 
as TflHfing In ceremony as the Danubians, often makiog rough graves for 
their dead among the embankments of their causewayed camps. From all this 
evidence it beyond dispute that the primary Neolithic peasantries did 

not at first practise either the large-scale communal burial nor yet the impos¬ 
ing funerary architecture and rituals that accompanied the spread of the 
^mcgaliihic missionaries*. On the other hand they everywhere readily embraced 
the new forms, and the reco'goiiion of the Mother Goddess, common to the 
early phase and to the age of megaliths, proves some continuity of religious 
impulse between them. The megaliths not only suggest more advanced ideas 
about death and rebirth, but also rituals that may have been in the service of 
ancestral spirits. The semi-circular forecourts, sometimes extended into 
complete drdcs, built before the entrance of certain tombs look as though 
they have been used for ceremonial dances. Gifb of food and drink placed 
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at the cnttanEcs suggest the propitiation of spiriiB or the nounshment of those 
awaidog rebirth, while the small ‘porthole’ openings found in so many of the 
tombs may have been intended for the passage of spirits. The me^aUthic 
movement along the Mediterranean and up the Atlantic coasts seems likely 
to ^ve been ultimately inspired by the fer more elaborate funerary customs 
which by that time had grown up among the dsilized peoples, and partic¬ 
ularly among the Egyptians, 

It is impossible to know how to fit the Jericho skull-heads into this general 
picture of Neolithic funerary observances. They can hardly have been trophies 
as the Mesolithic Ofhci slmlls probably were, for they had not, like than, 
been rudely hacked fi-om their bodies—Indeed the bodies themselves had 
been given careful burial. Again, they had been more or less carefully 
built up to resemble the livnng face, and had been buried in or among the 
houses of the living. The chances are, then, that the original owners of these 
unique relics had bdonged to the Jericho community and that the skulls 
were guarded by their descendants in the hope of winning thdr spiritual 
suppon. 

This is the best ^int to mention a somewhat astonishing practice that was 
known id some primary Neolithic peoples as wdl as In Bronze Age rimes; 
the trephining of sfculls. Equipped with nothing better than flint instrumenEj 
the operators chiselled round and round on the head until they bad detached 
a neat disk of bone. WTicthcr this feat was always performed on living 
subjects IS not known but certainly it sometimes was^fbr they continued to 
live and the bone edges caldficd. The disks wae perforated and worn as 
amulets. This perfotmance—one hardly knows whether to call it rite or 
operation—was already practised by the Cortaillod people. It may indicate 
the eaistence amoiig them of semi-rdigioiis ^curing sodedcs’i they may have 
conjured mad spirits, or harmful things the spirits had intruded, out through 
the hole. ^ 

A pod deal has by now been said about the continuanoe of religious 
prances and concepts from Palaeolithic into Neolidaic cultures. What can 
be infixed of the links between the religions of the earliest peasants and 
th^ xbat emerge in historic times ? Above all, is it possible to see the 
pr^tive Mother Goddess living in any recognizable way In the female 
deidcs of the historic pantheons ? 

The answer, vague and uncertain as it must in any case be^ seems to fall 
into two parts. First it is possible that the immitivc goddess may be 
continued in certain ve^ elcmen^’ female deities that can roughly be said 
to represent the banning or basic nourishment of things. In historic Egypt 
the oearive deity in mj-ths of the beghming of the worid were male^ bur 
Hathor, a goddess who is usually seen as a cow, but also has a role as the 
‘throne’ or mother of Horus, reproems a figure of this type. Drawings on 
Amratian pots seem to represent a cow-headed female and this, togciher with 
the similarity of the general concepdon of the Cow Goddess, suggests that she 
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pcq^ctuAtcd s<?mc aspects of tbe older idea. On die other haiid]i because the 
EgyptmiiSj after the imificadon of the Two Lands aad the reco^idon of 
Pharaoh as a god had e^ied ihe imfc prindple and left the female merely 
the reproduedve and suppordog tole^ Hathor had none of the pre-eminjcnce 
that the Mother Goddi^s evidendy enjoyed among the simple Neolithic 
peasants of the Nile valley. 

In south-west Asia the position was almost reversed. For the Sumerians^, 
as win appear more dearly in the nc.itt part^ ^thc tmiversc was oonedved 
rather than b^otten: the source of Efc is female. In the epic of Creation, 
Tiamat, primeval chaoSj is called the mother of the deep who &shions al! 
things\* This view was common to most of the other Asiatic dvilisations,. 

This brings us to the other half of our answer^ It concerns the seasonal 
aspect of the Great Goddess. So far more emphasis has been laid on the 
simple idea of fcrdliry that the Neolithic peasants shared with their hunting 
precursors. But there h no doubt that as the peasant sodedes developed, the 
idea of the rhythmical cyde of the agricultural s^ons grew^ upon thenij an 
id-ra naturally quite alien to any hunting sodety. The seasonal rhythm was 
associated with the burial of the dead seed and its lebitth in the green bladei 
it has already been suggested how the ’ megalithic religion^ may have incor* 
porated this concepdon. As this grew^ the old Mother Goddess was rivalled 
in importanjoc by a soHa a male divinity^ w^hose loss she must lament but who 
may beget upon her his own rebirth. Tor if the female prindple is taken 
seriousiy as the First Cause, the male prindple must of necessity derive from 
it, and the god is, in this view, the child of the goddess/ 

With the usual kalddoscopic behaviour of divinities within and between 
pantheons, the elemental, cow or primeval chaos type of Mother Goddess 
might merge into this rather more poetic idea of ^e mother of the dying 
god. On the other hand they were not always identical, as is shown by Isis 
and Hathor in Egypt. These rw-o were often idendhed, Isis ev^en borrowed 
Hathor'^ horns, yet in relation to the dying god Osiris, Isis was quite disrinen 
A similar duahsm can perhaps be seen in Tiamat and Ishtar. Thus we seem 
to see the very andeor ferrility aspect of the Mother Goddess conrimung as 
something just perceptibly disdnet fiom the Mother Goddess of the dying 
god, a divinity proper to a fully agrioilmral people. The beginning of the 
emergence of the second out of the first must have taken place among the 
simple Neolithic peasants with whom we have been concerned. 

Urban lift, the strengthening of inteUcccual powers and of individuality 
and self-consciousness, male rulers and priests, military' conquests, were to 
combine to lower the status of the goddess in all her manifestatiom in the 
centres of ancient dvilization. In much of Europe (though later in rime) her 
power seems to have been at least temporarily overthrown by the conquest 
of the battle-axe invadersp A warrior people, their pantheon was dominated 
by a sky or sun god, in aU probability the deity who wus served at Stonehenge. 

* Frspkfon, and iht Gaiif p, 
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Only round the Mediterranean, and most brilliantly among the Cretans, did 
the Mother Goddess maintain her sway. In large part she does so sail. 

Finally, is it possible to detect among our Neolithic societies the genn of 
the great public deities who made up the pantheons of the dvilized states 
and who lacked the deep roots in the past attributed to the Mother Goddess ? 
The al’Ubaid pwple not only built a simple temple at Eridu on the site 
where the later dty temples wae to stand, but it seems they also worshipped 
icre the same god who was to be the presiding deity of the dty state. *... it 
is likely that at Eridu there was oontinmty not only of architectural develop- 
mem, but of worship. In the absence of inscriptions this cannot be proved. 
But the god worshipped there in historical times was called Enki^ord of 
the earth but also god of the sweet waters. He is depicted surrounded by 
waters ... and fishes sport in the screams which spring from his shoulders. 
Now a discovery made during the escavatiou of the al'Ubaid temple suggecs 
that the same god was adored in them. At one stage the offering table and 
sanctuary were covered with a layer of fish bones sii inches deep, remains, 
no doubt, of an offering to the god of whom it is said “When Enki rose, the 
fishes rose and adored him”.’* 

So in the history of Neolithic religion we can sec the survival of Palaeolithic 
dements, the establishment of a Mother Goddess with a seasonal and earthy 
aspect proper to a primitive peasantry*, and at last the first glimpse of the 
gods who were to come to power in the grrat urban dviUzations of the 
Bronze Age. 

^ Ffflukfortj ITi^ Birr* p/ in ifu Ntar p, 47, 
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T he Fabeolithic era and the first spread of hiisban*^ saw the 

peopling of our world. That must be recognized as the bask historical 
achJevemeat of this vast span of dme. From an inconspicuous and not very 
numerous family at the begmning of the Pleistocene agej jnanidnd, now a 
single speciesj had spread lo cover the greater part of the land sur&ce of the 
earth by the end of the primary Neolithic phase. Thcte were sdU great 
territories round the Pacific not yet penetrated by our kinds still many 
inhospicable regions in all the continents that had been avoided^ but vast 
regions in Africa^ Asia, Europe and the Americas bad been populated. 

At the point about four thousand years ago to which our account of the 
diffusion of the primary NcoliLhic cultures has been broughtj that world 
population varied widely in density and in modes of life. Not so widely, 
indeed, as it does today, but all the same to a comparable degree. The pattern 
of li^dng and of density was clearly 2oncd. From the Indus to south-eastern 
Europe and the Nile valley lay the urban centre whose full history is about 
to be told, round about it from China to Britain and from central Russia to 
the Sudan was the ring of fanning peoples living in villages and hamlets, 
some more dependent on their crops, others on their flocks and herds. 
Beyond them again, in the vast northern ranges of Europe and Asia, and in 
the greater part of Afiica, the hunting cultures survived, some affected;, some 
quite xmaffccted, by the revolution in their midsL In America, while there 
were stOl as yet no truly urban dvilizations, there was a aoning becwcen the 
fanning centres in the northern Andes and Central America and the hunting 
and food-gathering peoples Co the north and south of them. 

This, in roughest outline, is the ^nal picture, but here we have to look 
back over the slow stages by which it w?as composed. 

It has been agreed to recognb^ as men the beings w^ho first started to 
use their hands and bnins to make cools. The mastery of the animals^ 
fear of fire was. a bold step of early humanity. The hunting band gathered 
round its hearth is already far removed firom the beasts. Yet it is very 
doubtful if ev^ those of us most devoted to the fellowship of man could 
have felt very dose to the Piihec£mfhri:fpt or yet to those seemingly more 
variable and promising races who created the hand-axe cultures. We should 
certainly still have fdi ill at case with the Neandcrthaleis, c\^cn if they already 
knew of iniimadoas of immortality, Ic b only with the Upper Palaeolithic 
hunters that we can begin to imag ine a feUow feeling. Perhaps the survi^'al 
of works of art, the only fully effective bond between one age and another, 
the living and the dead, has made this sympathy come tcM> abrupriy^ perhaps 
for the whole of Upper Pleistocene times some at least of our forcbem^ w^uld 
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have bed) hafdly more ineotally inaccessible to us fHan the more primitive 
biinteis survimg into the mcxlem age. Yet certainly that stage of 
dev'clopment that saw the rapid growth of imaginative expression throng 
the anSj perhaps a great access in the power of language, and a new' purposive- 
□ess in devising material equipment lo meet the challenge of nature, does 
come suddenly into focus for modem eyes. 

Wc have, then, to think of the achievements of this Upper Palaeolithic Age^ 
most of them stiU incorporated fer down in the &imdaiions of our modem 
cultures. Prom the past the hunters inherited bodies and brains potentially as 
cfiecuve as our ovm, but which had as yet provided them with no more than 
a very modest be ginn i ng in material culture. Fire, the use of cave-dweUings, 
wooden spears, stone tools roughly shaped for thrusting, the 

scraping of skins, skin clothing this, so far as we know, was the sum of their 
marerial inheritance. They greatly enhanced it^ equally for domestic life and 
for the arts of the chase on which all well-being depended. 

The greatest contribution to domestic life was the development of the 
roofed house. The best examples come foom eastern Hurope and from a 
late phase of Upper PalaeoUtbic culture, but it is likely enough that rfiey 
were being used much more widely and at an earlier date. The possession 
of such artificial shelter certainly helped to ejaend the human range, and in 
particular to enable the hunters to move northward and occupy the lands 
released by the retiearing ice. Furthermore one does not have to be a 
building society operator to feel that man is not quite man without at least 
the possibility of an artifidal roof over his himA 

The great developmcni of working in bone and antler led to better equip¬ 
ment for both home and bunt. While detachable harpoon-heads and barbed 
spear-heads made of these materials were important addidons to hunting 
gear, the spatulae, awls and, finally, needles must have greatly the 

women's capacity as leather-workers. Thus by the end of the period the 
inhabitants of northern ladtudes were dressed in fitted gamienis that could 
do much more than a mere wrapping of skins to defeat frost and penetrating 
winds. So the satisfaction of man's two basic needs in a cold for 

clothes and shelter, were simultaneously advanced. It is likely, too, that the 
ability to stitch seams enabled the women to improve the bags tmd other 
leather vessels, in many regions the only effective domestic containers 

The rapid development of manufactures in bone and ander was itself made 
possible by the increasmg specialization in stone tools that was so important a 
pan of the cultural acceleration of Upper Palaeolithic cultures. Gouges, 
chisels, saw-edged blades, awls (and possibly drills for turning them! all of 
them tools which later would be made in bronze^ iron and steel, lay behind 
the new techniques. It must be supposed that in forested coiiuny they were 
used to improve carpentering skills, but of that we have no evidence before 
Mesolithic times. The new blade technique also provided the fiisi 
knives. 
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While better harpoonSj spear- and dan-heads undoubtedl}' increased man’s 
effectiveness as a humer, they were much less unportant than the two 
inventions that enabled him to kill at a distance. The spear-throweTt followed 
by the bow and arrow, must have meant that e^'eiy hunter or hunting party 
could expect to bring back &r more game than ever before. Fleet animals 
could more be hit before they were out of range, dangerous ones before 

they had time to finish their charge. 

So while houses and better dothes enabled the progressive blade cultures 
to extend thdr geographical range into colder lands, more deadly missiles 
increased the food supply and hence the possible density of population. It is 
therefore not surprising to find a great expansion of these progressive cultures, 
particularly into eastern Asia, where poor and conservative cultures had long 
been stagnating, and into the American continent where our spedes had never 
before set foot They were also carried into Afiica where they affected the 
various cultures of hand-axe ancestry, which, though they were more 
advanced than those of eastern Asia, had nevertheless also tended to s tagna te. 

The Mesolithic cultures away &om the region where they pvc rise to the 
new Arming economy are genet^y adaptations to the new dimatic conditions 
of post-glacial times and the resulting spread of forest. Their inieresi here 
Ucs mainly in the speed and success with whidi they met this challenge. The 
standard hunting equipment was modified for killing different] usually 
smaller, game; nets, traps and hooks were invented or developed to exploit 
the sea- and fresh-water fish that bad now become accessible and abundant. 
Fishing must also have been the main reason for the invention of the 
dug-out canoe and bladed paddle, in themselves considerable works of 
carpentry. This use of wood, representing both the threat and the new 
resources of the age, introduces the greatest innovation—the axe capable of 
feUing trees. If the Lyngby antler version was the first true axe devised by 
man, the heavy, transverse^ged fhnt axe of the northern forest cultures was 
probably as effective an Implement as could be made by fiaking flinL The 
carpenter’s kit-bag was further reinforced with the pick and the adze. Thus 
the Mesolithic cultures show tnan equally able to overcome fresh difficulties 
and to take advantage of fresh opportunities. When this mastery of the 
changing environment is compared with the forced migrations that seem to 
have bear accepted in Lower and Middle Pleistocene times, wc can see how 
much more fiexible and purposive cultural forms bad become even before 
the end of the bunting era. 

The ad^'ances made in the non-material aspects of culture in the late gladal 
and early posc-gladal period are likely to luve been at least as great as in 
the materM; unhappily it is impossible for us to know as much about them. 
We have inferred the growth of complex kinship systems, possibly totemic, 
and the sexual regulation that would have been a part of them. We have 
inferred, too, the ordering of communal societies by custom enforced by 
common consent and magico-ieligious sanctions. It has been assumed that 
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although these sodetics may have been raatrUiiieal and have allowed worn™ 
a high status, their leaders w'ouM have been the most successful hunters and 
men with im^tive and other psychological gifts that enabled them to 
become shamans, medidne men and artists. There may have been no fully 
jKrsomfied godsi but men's view of the umverse about them being as much 
aliy^ as fully infused with spirit as themsdves, was the expression of a 
leligioiM emotion. So far as we can judge from the art, this emotion was 
lately diiTecKd towards the game animals with which thev lived in such dose 
relationship. Men cettainly impersonated these beasts, and probably venerated 
comnmn spirit ancestors. The most unexpected expression of a religious 
meumon was in the Mother Goddess, who seems already to have been 
teiablished from western Europe to Siberia, Whether this personification of 
fertility came from an inherited image in the psyche or from the common 
motional experience of all mankind, she has cerramly, in her various mani¬ 
festations, proved to be one of the most powerfiil and indestructible of all 
the great rcUgious symbols. 

^ of magico-religioui! 

life of the latest Palaeolithic cultures, it showed such an astonishing flowering 

of una^tive expression, such varied technical skills, that the incredulitv 
with which the earliest discoveries were received can be understood and for¬ 
given. No one could hav e supposed that the first known manifestation of 
m^ s creative powers as an artist could have risen at once to such Hff p h Tv 
The pundy technical aspect of this development is of particular interest here 
as it rt^tesents a new kind of cultural flodbaity. If such inventions as axes 
and fishing gear show man's new ability to meet an external and material 
ch^i^e, ^e deyis,^ and mastery of painting, engraving, carving and 
modelling show his abihty to find the techniques to meet an iniipr mental 
compiilsjcin. 

& by the dose of Heistocene times mankind had gone far towards 
building np the cultural foundations of future power. In material equipment 
our ancestors had already become the most deadly hunters among all the 
^doubtedly ptajed a large pan in the extermination of 
some of the old animal spedes. They had also devised cultural means for 
^dmg the d^tic rai^ in which they could exist. In magic they had 
found a means of reu^oicing their material equipment by giving themsdves 
confidence^ psychological raissurancei in a hostile and difiEcult world Sodallv 
they were organized for living together in an orderly fiishion in spite of 
stresses tpute unlike those present in animal groups, and by such disdplincs 
M se^ legulauon were probably already damming up vital cnergv and 
chver^ n m turn the wheds of culture. And, by no means least imwrtant, 
th^ had built up religious rituals and beHcft that made it possible for thi? 
mmd With its consaous summits and unconsdous but potent depths to hrin tr 
Itself into harmony with the world in which tt found itself Without such 
religious mamfcsiations the burden and strain of consdonsness, the problems 
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of the quickeniiig psyche^ might have been too much for our kiad in spite of 
its success in creating a matcrid culture. 

As our kno^^Zedge of the earliest farming peoples carries us farther and 
farther back in time, wc are beginning to be able to see Neolithic merging 
with Mesolithic traditiDns. Indeed at Jericho, where car]y in Boreal umes ihc 
hrst farming populatiDn had tools closely rdated lo those of the Natuhaiis^ 
the union can be said to have taken pkce. Belt Cavc^ coo, aldiough there is 
no eotinnuity berween the Mesolithic and Neolithic occupation there, gives 
us new understanding of a very early group of herders. Yet w^hat we know 
of the beg itming of inning is still so slight, so dependent on the chances of 
exca^ration sites, that we cannot be sure It is not seriously distorted. 

Again, although Jarmo has taught us a good deal about the early selectiou 
and stabilization of cultivated varieties of vrhear and barley, and Cave in 
New Mexico about the culdvation of maize in the Amerii^ wc still know 
little about the similar processes in ihe domestication of animals. The 
donLesiic forms of catde and sheep or goats and pigs appear before us *ready- 
made*. Once they had been established, it is remarkable with what uniformity 
the cereal crops and the domestic spedcs that were to remain the foundation 
of all later cul tural development were spread throughout the areas of primary 
timing. For this reason, and because domestic building and crafts improved 
so rapidly with the adopdon of husbandry, we find the Neolithic com- 
nmnides from western Europ^e to r!h ?na living lives remarkably dose to 
those of all the subsequent peasantries that have supported the dvih^adons 
of mankind. Although metal tools, the plough, Improvements in grain and 
livestock raised the outpui of food, there can iiave been little essential 
difference m way of life and outlook between these pioneers and their 
inheritors down to a century agp. Early ptogressiveness and later conservadsm 
are equally striking. 

There is no need to say much more about the tremendous effect the new 
Neolithic economy had on the size of populations. If advances achieved ia 
the Upper PakeoHthic cultures made a considerable increase in popukdon 
possible, famiing and the storage of produce multiplied it many-fold. Indeed 
we have seen bow in &voujablc conditions a community of three thousand 
souls could live ill a compact little town even before the invention of the 
porter's craft. 

This vast increase in the number of human beings v?bo could find a liveli¬ 
hood on earth, together with the tendency to exhaust soils, led to the ooloni- 
^tion of a number of jocalides. Including many islands, that had never before 
been inhabited. On the other hand the limits that dimacic cxnems of heat, 
cold and aridity sec on the possible range of hushaadry coupled with geogra¬ 
phical isolation from jw'c^rcssive movements, left man y pans of the world 
sdll occupied exclusively by hunters, fishers and food-gaihcrers. 

The domestic standards of the Neolithic popuJadous were raised by 
the crafts developed by the women. Together with pottery, weaving and 
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basketry^ personal appcai:ancc and borne amenities were greatly improved. 
Socially the villagers had to deal with quesdons of property and ownership 
much more difficult than those ooufiontiiig any hunting society. Wc have 
assumed that generally the Neolithic village maintained communal owner¬ 
ships and that government was by common consent interpreted by a ooundl 
of elders or leaders. No doubt in the progressive cultures that were to attain 
dviiizadon a more complex order of pnvate and public ownership was 
beginning to establish itself in prepaiadon for what was to come. 

The underlying uniformiry of the primary Neolithic village cultures^ 
whether they were represented by the wwden houses of Europe^ the matted 
huts of Egypt, or the mud-walled buildings of south-west Asia, is refleaed 
also in their religious forms. These show no abrupt break with the past The 
Pakieolithic Mother Goddess persisted and hdd smy over almost the whole 
range of primary Neolithic cuhures; the concept of an embodiment of 
fertility was the same as of old^ but now her aspect as the Earth Mother came 
to the fore. Rituals were adjusted to the cyde of the farming year^ and the 
idea of death and rebirth assumed a deeper and wider signfficance. The dead 
were buried with some provision for a future life of the sphitj but in the 
absence of princely chiefs and aristocracies these preparations were normally 
simple enough* The furnishing of the grave with food and the weapons* 
tools and ornaments formerly possessed by the dead^ can* indeed^ be 
likened to Palaeoliihic practice. The intense ridigious preoccupation with 
animals hardly survived in Neolithic culfureSj dthou^ it is si gnifi cant 
to find evidence for a cult of animak in two of the oldest known farm mg 
communides* Here and there nnima l cults may have been maintained to 
emcEge in historical timesj but more generally man^s nciv mastery over his 
fellow creatures must have meant the loss of the old sense of relationship and 
of religious veneration for them, and the beginning of the belief that the 
beasts had been made for the braefit of man. The emeigence of the high 
gods and pantheons whose power was to become so enormous in the andent 
civilizations does not appear to have gone far before the end of our period. 

Thus below the great diversity of local culmt^ that we have seen to be 
characteristic of Neolithic times there was also a strong underlying uniformitys 
based on the fanniDg village community with its domestic and economic 
preoccupations and religious urges. There was, however, one important 
distinction between die vill^cs of those parts of the worlds where dviiizadon 
was to be born and those of otbev regions. They were pennanent. Neolithic 
setiltmcntB in south-west Asia, the Indus v^ey, Egypt and south-east 
Europe were mhabited for Ecncration after generadou. Such outlying cul¬ 
tures as those of the Mcdittaran^n Ludsed wares* the western NeolitiuCj 
the Danubian, the Trichterbcchcr, and the Yang-shao never achieved T his 
stability* Qimatc, so3, vegetation, failuies in agricultural techniques, and 
historica] chance worked against the long occupadoD of setdements. Th^ 
might be lived in for decades, but not for centuries^ The permanent village 
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was the neassaiy prelude to the dty. Once such vilkges oould be established 
in the great river \';^eys with their cver-fertile 5ood plains, man’s achievement 
of urban civilization was in sight. 

The Palaeolithic and Neolithic cultures, in their slow but continuous 
improvement of material equipment, bad incorporated a number of sdentihe 
principles and processes. In mdemg Ere, in cooking, brewing alcoholic drinks 
and potting they made use of chemical change. The spear-thrower was based 
on the principle of the lever, the bow and arrow and spinning on that of 
stored energy, the boat on those of density and of displacement Domestication 
of plants and animals involved them with botany, z^ogy and genetics. Such 
empirical discoveries arc sometimes written of with enthusiasm as repre¬ 
senting the beginning of science. But this, surely, is a mistaken approach. If 
sdenoe is to have any real meaning, it must refer to a method derived from 
a mode of thought. Prehistoric men and women, it is true, possessed that 
part of sdentific method that depends on observation. They saw the force 
behind a bent bou^ or what happened when a piece of day lay in the fire, 
and individuals of genius made use of what they observed. But th^ imder- 
stood neither the processes involved nor how to make the controlled expcii- 
tnents that would eicplain them. They did not follow up lines of thought 
Furthermore they would not expect their ‘sdcndfic’ knowledge to be effective 
without the help of magic and religion. 

It can only detract from the later development of a genuinely sdcntiffc 
attitude if we try to recognize it too soon. Therefore in this account of Palaeo¬ 
lithic and Neolithic cultures no attempt has been made to disengage a strand 
of 'sdcQce' from the whole cultuial ^bric. This must be studied in one piece 
as representing early man’s energetic and intelligent, but essentially unsden- 
tihe, struggle to oomiol the natural world about him. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


B ecause in the foUowinf cbEpters it is claimed tMt tlie Bronze Age saw 
the birth of dvilizatioa as contrasted with the barbshsm of the Keoli- 
ihic period, it were well to start with a dehnltioa. This is the more necessary 
because the tenn has too often been loosely used of cultures which, while 
remauiing essentially primitive, have developed arts or aptitudes that invite 
comparison with the achievements of more advanced peoples. Some criterion 
is obviously needed to 6x the distinction between diem. 

The very word '^civilization' by its etymology implies an urbanized sodeiy. 
This is generally acknowledged i but because the word 'urbanizadon' is itsdf 
loosely used it is insufficient as a definition of anything eke; the most con¬ 
venient and easily recognizable ciitenon of avUizadon is the knowledge of the 
art of writing. As Professor Gordon Childe has put it in an admirable ardde 
wdtled 'Civilization, Cities and Towns’,* wridng ‘not only represents a new 
instrument for the transmissioa of human experience and the accumulation 
of knowledge, but is also symptornatic of a quite novel socio-economic 
structure—^the dty*. And here again definition is called for if the stages of 
human progress are to be dearly envisaged. We have in English the three 
words, ‘village’, ‘town’ and ‘dty’. The meaning of ‘village' k tolerably precise 
and the term is righdy applied to the Neolithic settlement; the village is based 
mainly upon agrtculfure, though some of its inhabitants may be not food- 
producers but craftsmen; its afiairs are likely to be directed by a headman or a 
coimdl of elders; it may comprise a temple or church, and it may be walled, 
pic village growing in size, in population and in its soda! organization, may 
in the course of time develop into a town. But it does so by imperceptible 
d^rees, and there is no point at which we can say that it has ceased to be a 
Village and has become a town, for the simple r^son that in the English 
language the word ‘town' has never had any definite connotation; we use the 
word fredy but vaguely, we mean something by it but, if pressed, cannot say 
in positive terms precisely what we do mean. On the other hand, between 
‘town' and ‘dty' there is a clcar-cui distinction, because the essential charac- 
leristics of a dty are lacking in a town. To quote again from Professor Gordon 
<^de, ‘In English this untranslatable word [dty] impEes a cathedral, a 
bishop's palace, a body of canons and other clergy, and a large number of 
laymen who are ndther fiumers, fishers nor hunters. 1 have taken this as the 
essential character of a dty {we might add that the term further implies a 
recognized form of municipal government, as regards England, and a royal 
charter confirming the dty’s status); a community that comprises a substan¬ 
tial proportion of professional rulers, officials, deigy, artisans and merchants 
who do not catch or grow their own food, but live on the surplus produced by 
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farmers or Sshcrmen ‘who may dwell within the dty or in villages outside its 
walls. These professional and fiill-rinie specialists rqDi’esent a new class of 
personsj an absolute addition to the population that could be induded in^ or 
supported by, any barbarian community^ This increment is Euy jusdhcarionj 
or ai least excuse, for speaking of an “Urban Revolution*^ on the analogy' of 
the Industrial Revolution or the Neolithic Revolution.^ 

It was during the Bronze Age that this Urban Revolution gradually took 
place, and in the Bronze Age we for the first dme speak of civilization. 
Now, in cenam areas of the earthy men w^ere living not in groups or hordes but 
in organized cotriniunjtieS;^ submitting to the discipljnes and profiting by the 
opportumdes of the city, intent upon the quality of hving rather than upon 
mere existence, cnioymg (some of them) that degree of leisure and wealth that 
makes possible the pursuit of learning and the cult of art, and stabilized by the 
possession of the written word which could enlarge tht individnal horizon by 
the experience of the past and preserve for the future whatever of value u^n 
might invent. 

Only of a limited numb^ of areas is this ttue^ and then in varying degrees] 
moreover, the evidence that we possess regarding them is unevenly distri¬ 
buted and often sadly deficient; this must serve as the explanation, of the 
excuse, for a certain lack of consistency in my nrratment of the subject. Where 
the development of some particular branch of culture "Was peculiar to one 
country, or in dificient cotmtries followed different or even divergent lines, 
there the subject was best treated regionally. Where advance was more uni^ 
foirn, with local differences less marked, or w^here progress m one area was 
well documented wiiilc the eridence from others gave only supplementary 
detail, there the regional treatment could be abandoned anH interest be con- 
cen^ted on progress as made by man generally, the record drawing its iUus- 
trarion from diflerat areas in turn. Our theme is not the history of this or 
that people or nation, and, although the regional treatment was often dictated 
y circumstances, stress has been Laid throughout upon the degree of common 
effort that has gone to the making of the world No people has lived for itself 
alone. Sometimes wc can see how, by the catalysis of war or of trade or of 
raignmon, disparate elements of different cultures were, even in those early 
(^ys, amalgamated into something new and of value ■ sometimes the combina¬ 
tion ^ to ^cur only after the dace at which our volume ends, but even then 
our knowledge of what was to be makes worth while an understanding of the 
dements so to be resolved* 

The Bronze Age was indeed the formative period in man's cultural advance, 
and in the course of it the greater part of what constitutes modern dvdization 
visibly begins to take shape; the headings of the chapters and sections in this 
volume cover almost ev^ brandi of human actid ey and might, with but few 
additions, sen^e as heaths for a cultural review of our own time. Admittedly 
the contents of the sections show that the sdenecs w ere still in their infancy-^ 
man was not yet interested in speculation and iheoiy'; but be understood 
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al^dy the an of living and, on the practi^ side at least, was developing with 
skill and intelligence the opportunities for the good life which nature offered 

to him, 

The field to be covered here is therefore very wide, &r too wide for a tingU 
witter to have first-hand knowledge of all its varied features, any one of which 
may be the iife-time study of a specialist. Since I figure on the title-page as sole 
author I may well be thought guil^r of intetlectual arrogance in that I haw 
ventured to write on so many subjects lying outside my own experience and 
knowledge, and I confess—or rather, I protest—that I was at fiist da unted hy 
the complexi ty of the task before me. My reason for attempting it is that in this 
fer-rcachi^ study of ctviliaadon’s progress unity of view is more important 
than detailed analysis, and a volume of essays by difierent specialists could 
hardly fail to lack just that balance and harmony demanded by the whole, of 
which each of these subjects is but a part. The whole was therefore drafted by 
me to the best of my unaided powers, and then sections, as required, w'crc sub¬ 
mitted TO the judgement of kind friends who have ungrudgingly placed at my 
disposal a tvealth of learning to which I could make no pretension; the result 
IS that such sections combine in their final version the form and treatment 
which I had thought most fit with a coaieat approved by scholars of undis¬ 
puted authority. I would therefore record here my deep gratjiude to those 
who have helped me in their different spheres and have given to my work in 
those spheres whatever value it may possess. On the Egyptian side;. Professor 
Sir Alan Gardiner has spared no paim, and on the Sumerian, Professor C. J. 
Gadd; on mathematics, astronomy and the calendial systems Professor 
B. L. van der Waerden has corrected and re-oonccted with minute care every¬ 
thing that I have written^ in the section on Law f have had the advice of 
Dr O. R, Gurney and of Professor W. F. Leemans; in the section on Medicine 
and Surgery that of Professor Undeboom; throughout I have profited much 
by the criticisms and suggestions of Professor 1. M. Diakonoff, Professor 
V, V. Struve, Father Vast van Bulk, sj, and Dr R. J. Forbes, and not 
least by the constant help of Sir Julian S. Huxley; and I am Indebted to my 
friends Mr Shui Chien Tung, for material on the of andent f^hinn 

wWch I could not have obtained otherwise, and Mr Teulon Porter for general 
criddsm of the text. To all of these I wish to render my heaTTff lt rhnnbt ; and 
to readen who may, not unnaturally, hesitate to accept what t say on matters 
so far from my competence 1 would plead that ‘the voice is Jacob’s voice, but 
the hands are the h^ds of Esau’ 
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CHAPTER I 


THE BRONZE AGE 


THE CONDITIONS OF CIVILISATION AND THE GROUPING 

OF MANKIND 

A t tbe bcgioiiiiig niRn, like eveiy other animal, has been forced to adapt 
h i ms elf to bis environment; that was the condition of his survival, and 
such species ^ foiled to folfil that condition died out. But alone of the 
animals man in time adopted a dKfcrcni solution to the problem of esdstenoe, 
that of adapdng his environment to hitnsdf; by the control of fire, by the use 
of shelters and clothing, by the use of tools fabricated by himself, he could to 
some extent disregard the changes of climate, and instead of having to live 
where food abounded be made it abound where he lived. That revolution bad 
been effected during the Neolithic period. There were sdll vast areas wherein 
it was inoomplete—as it was to be for many centuries—^where hunting and 
food-gathering continued to be Che rule of life, but those were the backward 
areas; by the end of the first part of our story we have seen great parts of Asia, 
Europe and Africa sparsely peopled by fonners living in s mall but largely self- 
sufficient settlements. They w'ete in possession of a considerable body of 
knowledge; flint-knapping, pot-making, weaving, agriculture and stock- 
breedtng were oommonly practised. Sedentary and self-contained, the various 
communities tended to develop, in response to their several environments, 
lo^ peculiarities in their arts and crafts and, even more, in ihcir speech, 
thdr customs and their beliefo; long before the Late Stone Age came to an 
end the main branches of the human race had become differentiated physically 
and, to some exteot, mentally; but in spite of this it remains true that through¬ 
out the vast stretch of the Old World wherever evidence of Neolithic culture 
lias been found their mode of life was essentially the same. 

Out of this homogeneous and more or less sesde condition of barbarism 
was now to be ev olved the complex picture of the modem world. The rhang i- , 
portcutous in its ultiinate effects and almost bcwildeiingly rapid in its 
operation, began in the fourth millcrmium before ChiisL Far from beirig 
general, it was confined to a few areas where conditions were favourable; afut 
whereas in those areas the w'holc manner of man’s life was quickly trans¬ 
formed, elsewhere, over the greater part of the world’s surface, the ancient 
barbarism was to persist for centuries aud for mil Wnm The revolution 
starred in Mesopotamia and very soon afterwards spread to Egypt, and in 
those two countries we can trace its course from the outset; it took place in the 
Indus valley also, and in China, on the banks of the Yellow River, but in both 
these cases we are faced with a dvUizatioo already full-grown whose genesis is 
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^ matter of conjecture. Wfule thendfore our story must de^\ pr imar ily with all 
four oentresj Mesopoiamia and Egypt are those which give us the detailed and 
factual evidence required by the historian (Map XI). But before discussing 
ihc nature of their contribution to progress we should note the reasons for 
whi^ ihey played so much more spectacular a part thiin did the isst of the 
ancient world* 

If hitherto change had been painfully slow it was because Neolithic man 
was hard pur to it to Uve. All his efforts were necessarily devoted to getting 
sufficient food for his ^mily out of an unpr omising and a thankless soil ^ only 
when the struggle for existence ceased to absorb all his time and enei^ could 
he find leisure for the amenities of life. The first requisite for civilization 
a wide extent of rich soil easily worked. 

That condition applies to a good many regions wherein in fact cultural 
advance was none the less negligible. To get the best out of life man requires 
not only good soil bur also a climate that permits and encourages him to work 
out of doors, in moderation, all the year round A lotus-land cjustmce in which 
nature supphes a livelihood without the need of effort appUes no spur to 
uutiative, and a climate which exhausts man with unceasing toil for half the 
and for the other half immobilizes him in cold or sodden misery eqimUy 
dismdmcs him from any effort of invention. Only w^herc soil and dimatc alike 
wpe favoumhie could man produce in excess of his actual needs and yet have 
leisure to enjoy the surplus; and hiiherto he had found no region which 
satisfied both conditions,^ 

Thc^apparently at more or less the same rime, two new lands came into 
being. I^e vast marshes through which the Tigris and Euphrates made their 
way to the Peraian Gulf, bringing with them the sih from their upper reaches, 
began to dry up, and the water gave place to an aUuvial plain more fertile than 
any o^er had known. Similarly in Egypt the delta became for the fist 
time habitable: the Nile waters were confined to definite channeU, and the 
yearly mundations so &r fiom being dcstnictive only added to the richness of 
the soil In both regions (and possibly the same was ^ of the Sdi^Slt 
would seem that nature suddenly* provided, in a pan of the world where the 
dimate was best suited to living condirions of the time, a land where azricul- 
ture was rewarded without stint and with fitUe risk of faUnre; what waslo less 
important, the new territories were so extensive that they could support such 
a popukaod as under the conditions of the NeoUthic Age'had been tSossible 
It was not a case now of smaU and isolated hamlets; families and clans con¬ 
gregated m villages, some of which might grow into towns, and the towns 
might be m touch with one another. With the settlement of these two river 
valleys we see the emergence of dvilized society. PoUdcal entities of unprece¬ 
dented complexity arose; occupations became specialized, involving divisions 
of class, trade was organized, writing was invented, monumental architecture 
oeptessed the symbolic significance of public buildings and representational 
art tended to replace the largely decorative art of Neolithic times. 
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^ But the impsetus was the same and the revoludon that fcstilted &oid 
u was similar, the proctes of change in the Ndc valley and in the valley of the 
jgns and Euphrates differed ia iroportanE respects. In both of them coroor- 
ate existence took an endrely new shape in that the simple social life of the old 
ays r^nsrituted on a fresh basis ; but in Mesopotamia dvilized society 
pyjsialljz^ mto a number of separate nuclei, each city forming a small state 
jealous of ite au tonomy, whereas in Egypt the whole Nile valley was united in 
a smg e ^ un er one king. \Pe shall see later that this contrast in political 

Egypt 

ttfsv ^ hundng-ground of Palaeo- 

wastTsJhkh we see tCKlay,! 
occu^noQ, though the side madis were still fUIed with jungle 
g^iwth and supported animal life, The Nile vaUey proper was still in 

dei^ ^ but a r;^- 

cover^ sw^p, settlement was necessarily confined to the limited areas 
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were apparently of the same stock as the peoples of rhp 

U» Eeg, „d So™Ui. NoTSTewerS^^,^ 

could move down mto the valley, and smee the new land created bv the Nile 

was as ext^ive as it was rich immigmnts filtered in Sldghtoi^ 

north Afn^ branch ofEuropean manj from the east came SemitS^rhaos 

brm^gwiththem their flocks, for the Badarian sheep b ofwSSikS 

and the pottery and stone vases of Badaiian Eevut have r 
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and I^byans, thus at the dawn of histoiy anticipating those invS^iiS S 
were to recur tune and again in after days The 
along the river's course l^concentrated^miXt^o*^^^^^ 
the Nile \’aUcy south of Assiut, and the FajTim.f so that alwjS 
between Upper and Lower EayTt was a « v 

development of two independent states was mciitablTThe^ari?^* ^ 
fe «II.d U« N.„<U II p,ri«i. 

fourth millenmum BC, there arrived a new^ wave of immierams^fT^ 
bringing ^ih them a higher culture and at least 
ledge of metal. These settled first in the south countrv nor u 
conquerors but as peaceful newcomers, and ushcredin the^p^rh^rk “ 
phase! bter they colonized Lower th^ 

mUIcnnium Jc t^parate eluents of the population had Lal^ted so 
thoroughly that the physical characteristics which had diff^,^ 
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Libyan but Egyptian; some of the pottery resembles that still made by the 
Kabyles of north Africa, but the language of the people has, especially in its 
vocabulary, Semitic elements combined nith the native Hamitic; some new 
gods have appeared, and may have been imported, but the religion as a whole 
is definitely Nilotic and presumably inherited from the Badarian farmers, In 
our survey therefore we shall have to deal with a hybrid people who, in spite 
of geographical or political divisions, none the less formed a consistent unity 
and had already begun to develop a character of their own; that hybridization^ 
may be held to account for the intellectual cnc)^ which enabled the Egjpdan 
to take advantage of the favourable conditions of the land and to develop one 
of the great dtilizations of the ancient world. 


Mesopotamia 

In Alesopotamia the process of nature was different. The delta of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, instead of being fbimed from north to south as one might 
expect, starred in the south. Two other rivers, the Karun running from die 
Persian mountains in the east and the now dry Wadi al Batin which drained 
the heart of Arabia, emptied into the Persian Gulf almost directly opposite 
one another, and in due time the vast amount of silt carried by them formed a 
^ across the gulf; from that moment the silt of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
instead of being borne out to sea and scouted by the ride, was deposited in the 
lagoon behind the bar and raised the level until what bad been deep water 
turned to marsh and eventually to dry land. But ir was agaiitst the bar that the 
dry land formed first, and therefore the earliest immigrants settled in the 
extreme south; according to Sumerian tradition Eridu, the southernmost of all 
thdr cities, was the oldest of them. The south country, then, was taken over by 
a wave of immigianis coming from the east—on the evidence of their painted 
pottery we can associate them with Elam; as the apex of the delta formed in 
the north a wholly different people, this time of the Semitic stock, moved 
down into It from the north so as in the course of rime to form in the upper 
part of the country the majority of the population; the new land was divided 
therefore between two unconneaed peoples, and its title in later rimes, the 
I«and of Sumer and Akkad, records a duality that goes back to the beginning 
of its bisto^. But the division was not absolute in any geographic sense. Some 
of our earliest documents attribute Semitic names to individuah and even to 
kings of the southern dries, wtule, on the other hand, not orily the dispersion 
of ^e earliest (al’Llmid) poneiy but also the royal records of the E^nasric 
penod prove that the southerners extended their power to the north-west as 
frr as Mari on the middle Euphrates. There was indeed a cousiderable over-* 
lap, but it remains generally true that in the north-east the populadon was 
predominantly Semiric while in the south and west it tended to be mainly of 
the other stock. 

The southerners, whom for the sake of convenience we may call the 
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Sumerians^ aldiDugh the name should properly apply only to the "l ixrd stock 
which eventually evolved what is ri^tly called the Sumerian dvilizatioit} 
were an eastern people about whom very little is known. Their lan ginig^ was 
agglutinative, like Turkish or Mongolian, but has no recognized affiliation to 
any other lang uage. They were still in or were but begi nning to eniergiC from 
the Neolithic st^c of culture, hut they had advanced it to a rare height of 
ezcellencc. Their painted ponery shows dose affiliation with that of the 
people of Susa, in sputhem Persia, and would appear to be a locally 
branch of the Neolithic painted wares whose vpgue extended as far eastwards 
as Baluchistan and as far northwards as Mongolia. Primarily farmers—their 
^t hoes and sickles of burnt clay are found in astomshing numbers on all 
sites of the al’Ubaid penod—they were none the less (bunders of cities, 
several of the great urban centres of historic times traced their origin back to 
these first settlers. As traders they must have been active, for their pottery 
occurs foedy on northern sites in the Semitic sphere and travelled westwards 
as far afield as da: Amq Plain on the lower Orontes. Since excavation at Eridn 
has brought to light the superimposed ruins of no less rban sixteen temples all 
belonging to the al’Ubaid period and since at Warfca there arc found eleven 
superimposed biulding'lcvds of exclusively alTfoaid culture, giving a total 
depth of 15 metres (and the al’Ubaid pottery continues in use, side by 
side with the Umk ware, for another 9! metres), it is certain that the 
penod must have been a very long one; and if we may judge by the material 
remains that survive, the original culture developed on ite own lines wiihout 
any serious admixture of foreign elements except that in the later days at least 
copper began to come into use. Then, as Sumerian historians of after times 
were to record, ‘then came the Fltwd’, 


This literary record is substantiated by the results of archaeological excava¬ 
tion. At Ur there is found material evidence of a great inundation which 
occurred towards the dose of the al'tJbaid period, thus agreeing with the 
sequence-date vaguely assigned to it by Sumerian tradition The dry of Ur 
itself, standing as it did on a mound already fairly high, survived; but 
numerous viU^ sites of the al'Ubaid period show no signs of later occupation 
and must ^e been corapletdy destroyed; the mass of tilt dirposiied 
against the Ur mound impUes a flood of a depth suffident to drown the entire 
delta, and it is easy to believe that the bulk of the population perished 7 
NamraUy the land was too valuable to be left uncenauted, Sd a horde of 
tmnugrants flocked into it from the north and settled down side bv side with 
the survivors of the old stock.^ They brought with them new arts ^c? were 
skilled m the working of metal; they introduced the potter’s wh«»l. and their 
plain war«,^^ or bkek or red, soon displaced the now d^enerate painted 
imttciy of al Ubaid. If, as the excavators at Warka bcHeve. the great palace 
there with Its mud-bnek columns and wails overlaid with elaborate iSc 
(PI. 13, a) really goes back to the ’Uruk’ period, then under 
the newcomers the south country achieved a prosperity unparalld^ hitherto; 
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and if, as seemsi probable, the inveiition of wiicmg dates to this period then 
the contributioii of the Uruk people to dvilizadoo was great indeed. The 
earliest writteix documents are in the Sumerian language^ and it has been 
urged by some scholars (e.g. S. N, Kramer?) that the real Sumerians were the 
Uruk people, migrants and barbarians who conquered the more civilized 
Irano-Semidc al^Ubaid stock But, judging by the archaeological eddenoe^ the 
Uruk people were not barbarians (chej' were a mctal-usiiig folk, and they 
introduced the wheel) and so much of the later Sumerian dvilizarion can be 
traced back to the al^UbaJd people that they can scarcely be regarded as a 
crushed and suppressed class.It is more likely that the two stocks amalga¬ 
mated (as seems to be Implied by the long cultu^ overlap in the stradficarion 
at Warka) and that by the time writing was invented, late in the Uruk period^ 
the Uruk people had adopted the ai^Ubaid language;^^ that Is something for 
which history provides many parallels. 

But sboitly before 3000 nc another invasion, this rime &om Che easij 
brought a fresh change. We find no evidence of war and destrucrioa; quite 
possibly things started with 'peaceful penetiatioa\ but undoubtedly in course 
of dme the 7 anidat Nasr’ people made themsd ves masters of the country. For 
the most part they carried on faithfully its cultural traditions, as indeed would 
be but natural if they had been acclimatized to them during the period of 
their gradual incoming; but they themselves were by no means savages. Their 
pottery, with its polychrome deooiaiion,is of a high order; they were admirable 
taj^ers in stone as had been the Uruk prople before them; they were good 
builders and they adorned their walls with painted designs; moreover, under 
their regime the art of writing was further developed and came into common 
use. Although, after a century or two, their government was overthrown by 
t^ older elements of the population, they had certainly made their contribu^ 
tion to the culture of the country^, and presumably they had also by inter- 
marriage added something to its breeding. When they fell from power, and 
the Early Dynastic period of Sumer started, Sumerian dvUization properly so 
called was fully formed and the Sumerian people, who will figure laigdy in 
our history, was an amal^m of three radal elements W’hosc identity was now 
merged in the conunon stock; but when we attempt to trace that dvihzaiion 
back to its source we find that while each of the three partners played an 
essential part in its development an unbroken tradition links the historic age 
with the primitive farmers of al^Ubaid. 

To the north of Sumer, along the middle reaches of the Tigris, lies the 
country which in larer times was to be called Akkad. It had been inhabited 
by Neolithic men long before the delta was fomed, and here, on such sites as 
Jarino and Hassona, we can see the first beginniiigs of agricultural village life 
in Alcsopotamta. But by the time when the al’Ubaid people were developing 
the south country, the north, for aU that it had had the earUer start, seems to 
have been lagging behind in progress. Progress of course there had been, and 
Nineveh may even at that time have ranked as a town mther than a vilinge, 
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but it is noticeable that such objects of luiury as its inhabitants enjoyed were 
for the most part imports, not of LocaJ manufacture. According to Assyrian 
tradition, the early people of the land were Subaraeans, whose country lay to 
the north and east of Assyria proper and jhduded at least pan of Assyria 
itself; these Subaraeans seem to have been related to if they were not actually 
identical with the Hutri. Bat mixed with them there was a .Se miti c element— 
Amurru—akin to those earliest Semites who had come into northern Mesopo¬ 
tamia at the same time as the al’Ubaid people came into the south. This 
element was in course of time to preponderate and to spread southwards so 
that when in the twenty-fourth century ac Saigon set up a new kingdom in 
the north and established his rule over the entire d dia, bis dynasty and his 
government were Semiiic and his capital dty was Akkad. 

Up to nearly that date the north country could boast no real culture of its 
own. There is no reason to think that it formed a united r ralm governed by a 
single ruler; the towns, if we may judge &om Assur, were held hy the 
Sumerians with a Sumerian governor and a garrison, and chough the handi¬ 
crafts might follow local traditions the arts were those of the south countrv 
and even the gods were largely those of the Sumerian panr hr o ri From very 
early days there had been constant wars between south and north; the 
Subaraeans were no march for the wdl-organizcd armies of Sumer and were 
held in subjection, but ihey^ could appreciate the superior civilization of their 
cot^ucrors and were quick to imitate it; by the time of Sargon they had 
assimilated practically ^ that Sumer had to teach, and amongst other things 
had learned the art of war. It was as a mlhtary power that Akkad, and after¬ 
wards Assyria, was to play so prominent a role in Middle Hastem historv, hut 
it initiated Utdc else, so that up to the end, whether Nineveh or Babylon was 
in the ascendant, it made hardly any difterence to the character and the course 
of Mesopotamian dviliaation. 

VC estwards from Akkad, along the middle Euphrates and almost to the 
shores of the Mediterranean, was the land of the Hurri. 

North Syria 

The original home of the Hurri seems to have been in the general region of 
Aimenia, where they would have been neighbouis of the Hittiies, and, as has 
been said abo\>^ they are scarcely to be distinguished from the Subaraeans. 
At what date they spread westwards across northern Mesopotamia we cannot 
saj with any precision, but it was early in the Bronze Age, certainly long 
before the time of Sargon and Akkad, when Hurri documents were already 
being wntieii m the cuneiform script. The earlier inhabitants were ptesum- 
ably Amumi, Wcsiera Semites, but it would be unwise to claim any one 
ethmeal name for the authors of the very different local cultures which the 
csploraiion of the area has brought to light. 

From the outset the country was thickly inhabited. The settlements were 
naturally most dense in the weU-watered land along the Euphrates and in the 
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valley of the Khabiir^ then on the north Syrmn plateau and in the Amq plain 
by the Orontesj stopping short only at the foothills of the Amanus ranges 
much of the area^ open sieppc covered in spring-dme ^vilh lush grass^ was 
more suitable for the pasturing of docks and herds, and its sparse popukdon 
would be dwellers in tents rather than in houses; but even so the telis that dot 
the plain, sometimes hr from any source of water e^dsdng at the present day, 
bespeak a region of no smaU importance. 

At the beginning of the Chalcolithic Age, or perhaps rather earlier, there 
Vi-as developed here a type of painced pottery which Is one of the most remark¬ 
able in the ancient Middle East (Fig. 57). It is a hand-made T^'are magni- 
fioentlj decorated with polychrome designs (red, bJadt, white and purple on a 
pink or cream ground) built up for the most part from geometric^ elements 
elaborately combined but inclnding flower rosettes and more or less schemat¬ 
ized bucrania, this last suggesting a religious motif. Called Tell Halaf ware 
after the place where it was first discovered, it was widely dispersed; there 
was a centre of manufacture at Tell Arpachiyah (Arpachia) in the valley of 
the Upper Zab, another at Carchemish on the Euphrates; evidently it not 
all manufactured at a single ceiure, and there are local differences in the shapes 
and decoration of the vessels, but rhe family resemblance is unmistakable. The 
finest of the comes from the Upper Zab valley, which may have been the 
main productive are^, but it occurs at Niueveh and as far west as the Amq 
plain, though there it Is certainly an import brought in by the way of trade. It 
^'as an ongmal and a gifted people that produced the TeU H al af poitery but 
evidently noi one equipped lo hold its own in the struggle for esistence^ for 
the setdements all bear the marks of violent overthrow* Jn the east it was 
replaced by people using a late northern variant of the al'Ubaid ware— 
suggesdr^ just such Sumerian conquests as we have noted in the case of 
Assyria. At Carchemish a barbarous Neolithic folk squatted on the ruins of 
the Tell Halaf village, to be replaced later by Bronze Age invaders. In the 
Amq plain the indigenous popuJation began to import northem al’Uhaid 
potterj^ instead of that of Tell Halaf and then proceeded to evolve from the 
pattern of the two foreign fabrics a painted ware of their own—the Tell esh 
Sheikh ware—which if it could not rival that of Arpachiyah yet possessed con¬ 
siderable artisric merit and originality (Fig. 58). While it w'ould appear to 
have been evolved in the Amq^ it enjoyed a fairly wide dispersion, for it is 
found in Cilida, at Mersin, and specimens of the ware, or at least of a deriva¬ 
tive of it, ate reported from Hacdai in western AnatoHa, i.c. it occurs along 
the overland trans-Anatolian route which leads on ultimately to south-east 
Europe and Thessaly* In the Amq it is ousted by the black burnished pottery 
of Kherbet Kerak coucerning which more will be said hereafter. 

Even when the Hurri came upon the scene there was no cultural unifomuiy 
throughout the whole rtgion occupied by them. Like the Subarai^ns in 
Akkad, they were an imitative people, ready to be impressed by a superior 
dvtlizadon, and they had that of Siuner conscanily before their eyes. In the 



PIG. 57A* Td] Halaf poneiy. 



























RGp 57B, Tdl HaM pottery. 
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cast^ part of tbdr countiy bordering oa Akfcad, which for a kttig time was 
subject iiO the early dji^iiasts of Sumet) Sumerian influence was so strong tiiat 


FIO- 58, TeU esh Sheikh pottciy. 


11s capital city» Alari,“ must, so far as its maierial remains go, be reckoned 
m outpost of Sumer^ strong Indeed that Mari itself could produce « 
foimly deemed not unworthy of a place in the list of Sumerian dynastw 
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Farther to the west Sutneiian connecdons were less iiin]imte> though thanks 
to the tiade route passing up nver to the cedar forests of Anianiis th^ was 
an exchange of ideas, so that a successful ruler of Alalakh could build himself 
a palace on the model of those of his Mesopotamian clients. But the region 
was too wide—^and perhaps, in the west, the populadon too mixed in blood— 
for anything like polidcal unity. Vt'hen histoiicat records begin we find it split 
up into a number of small states; Carchcmish, Harran, Aleppo or Yamkhad 
were mdepeodcm, each as best it could controlling minor kings, its 
neighbours and vassals; Yamkhad at least was almost as dosdy in touch with 
Syria as with Sumer, and its southern boundary ran with that of the purely 
Amurru kingdom of Damascus. 

The Hurri seem to have been imitHtois rather than inidators of culture; 
but for that very reason they played an important part in cultural history. 
Mixing &cdy as they did with other peoples (we hud Hunian names on 
tablets in southern Mesopotamia at the time of the Third Dynasty of Ur, and 
there were Hurri in southern Palestine before the patriarchal period) they 
were admirable middlemen in the iiafhc of ideas. Themsds'es thoior^hly 
imbued with Sumerian tradidons, they handed those on to the Hitdics, and it 
was almost certainly through them that the Hittites learned the an of writing 
and adopted the cuncifonn script invented by the Sumerians. '} If they did not 
invent; at l^t the Hurri spread far afidd and so perpetuated much of the 
highest dviiizadon that man had yet evolved. 


Anatolia 

Kortb of the Fertile Crescent Che broken mountainous country and high- 
lying plateaux of Asia Minor were inhabited by peoples of whom, in the 
Neolithic Age, we know little or nothmg; but this wild region was to play a 
pre-eminent part in the development of ancient civilization. The l^d is 
extremely rich in mineral ores, and when some aeddent had shown chat from 
the gaily coloured stones of the hill-sides there could be got malleable copper 
which made tools infinitely more convenient than chipped or polished ^ts, 
the primitive Asiatic was quite ready to exploit his discovery and to barter his 
produce with his ndgbbours in the south. Here, then, emerged a culture of 
which the primary basis was not apiculture but industry and oammeroc. At a 
later date we shall recognize in the east of Anatolia the important kingdom of 
Urartu with its traditions of skilled work in metal, in the centre the warrior 
race of the Hirdtes and in the w«t the people of Arzawa; but at the beginning 
of the Copper Age there was no such definite pattern and the Hittites certainly 
had not yet enrered upon the scene. 

The historic Hittites were not, stiiedy speaking, a race but a confederacy 
some of the elements of which wx may assume to have been indigenous; but 
the more important were immigranis of Indo-Emopean-speakmg stodc; it is 
agreed by most authorities that they must have oiipnated in the Caucasus, 
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and according to their ovm acooimt they caiHe into Anatolia from the soiithj' + 
escablishii^ one capital centre after aaotiier until at Ia$t—towards the close 
of the third millennium sc—they reached Bogazkoy in the Halp basin and 
made that the scat of empire. 

The Russian otcavator B. A, Kuftin, working in the Caucasus area, has 
found at Igdir (in the upper Araxes valley) the stradfred Temains of a culture 
whichj starting in the Neolithic stage, l^ted into the Chaloolithic and was 
thciii towards the end of the fourth millennlumir characterized b v pottery of a 
very individual sort, generally black, highly burnished, and dc^corated with 
patterns both impressed and in relief^ and also by curious horseshoe-shaped 
^rra-cotta hearths adorned with human figures and heads (Fig. 59J. There 
is no later development; the sits were desertedJs WcU on in the Chalrolithic 
Age, in the Anti] plain on the middle Oroates, the villages of the people using 

the local type of painted pottery are found 
to have been destroyed and in the buildings 
which replaced them ure find the black 
burnished relief wore (Pi 14, a) and the 
horses hoe-shaped hearths which had been 
developed by the people of Igdir* At a s till 
later darcj in the Early Bronze Age, the 
same Aiaxes pottery suddenly appears in 
Syria and Palestine, above the burnt ruins 
of the bouses of the earlier populatioiL, A 
few sherds of the pottery have been found 
in centra] Anatolia; one complete vase of 
f *1 « -j j ihe sort ocojn in each of the 'Roj'al’ tombs 

of Alaca HojTifc, and a degenerate vcision of the Aiaxes hearth was srih in 
^ in the mneteenih century Bc at Kultepe, 150 miles south of Bogazkdy. 
If we i^y Connect the ai^Iogical evidence with tradition, as is probably 
justifiable, then wc can follow one of the early 'mass migrations* which play so 
mpor^t a pan m the history of the Middle East Displaced for some^on 
ftom their ong^l home an entire people (how numerous we cannot say) set 
ont m s^ of a n™ They' could not travel due west, partly betnuse i the 
difficulQcs of the mountam chains, more because of the opposition of 
the wld ino^t^cers C™ in historic times these were a constant thorn in 
the fiesh of the Hitmc kmgs, who could never conquer them) so they pushed 
south and on^ on the steppes turned westwards across Upper Mesopotamia; 
when at length they came to the nch Amq plain, held only by poor Slaaers 
they put tbox to the sword and settled dmsn on their lands. After many 
generations they m their turn were expelled, this time by their Syrian neieh- 
hours on the east, and while some fled down into Syria and Paletinc oth^ 
went eastwards and northwards into Anatolia and very gradually defeating 
opponents or making allies as they went, advanced to their final rffitins-olaa 
on the Halys. ^ 



'«s! 
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Syria and Pakst»!£ 

Another folk-migration, of the details of whidi we know nothing, affected 
the coast of Sym and Palestine. That coast is cut off from the interior by the 
Amanus and I^ebanon mountain ranges for tht northern part and by the 
Judean hills in the southithe mouniainSjthen thiddy wooded, were an effective 
tmrrier isolating what is at best a narrow belt of marithne plain, with the result 
that while the itucrior—whether we think of the Aleppo plateau stretching 
down the Oiontes to Hama, or of the Damascus oasis, or of the dsert s teppe 
south of Damascus, haunted by Beduin nomads—is typically Asiatic, the 
Syrian coast is purely Mediterranean. The NeoKthic inhabitants were indeed 
a branch of Mediterranean man—aaually some of their pottery finds its 
closest parallel in Crete—but at a very ^ly date, presumably in the Chal- 
oolithic period but perhaps tow-ards its dose, a Semitic people^ the Phoeni¬ 
cians, came into the oouniry and, wherever the natural features of the coast 
offered the chance of a harbour, founded dries . According to their own tradi¬ 
tions the Phoenicians had origitially hv^ on the shores of the Persian Gulf 
and it is tempting to believe that that is true, although there is an almost 
complete lack of material evidence to support it; in any case they had aheady 
arrived by the time when we first got any real knowledge of Syria. Phoenida 
never formed a politica! unit. Each of the cities along the coast an inde¬ 
pendent state under a king (usually with a Council of Elders at Im side)* ^ who 
was really a merchant prince, for the dries were founded for and hved by 
mtemadonal trade. From the outset their relation to Egypt was close, for they 
alone could supply the cedar and hardwoods which were needed for the 
temples and palaces of Egypt but did not grow in the Nile valley, but stiU more 
important for our purposes was the traffic in ideas. The Egypdans themsdves 
traced not a little of their religion b^dc to the Syrian coast; later on, Plutarch 
quotes the story of the body of Osiris being brought back by Isis*® from 
Byblos; whereas then the Phoenidans throughout their history did much as 
middlemen to help the growth of Mediterranean dvilizarion on its materia! 
side, at the beginning they may have made to it a moral contribution of 
lasting value. 

Crete 

The island of Crete, like that of Cyprus, received its first Neohthic inhabi-^ 
rants unmigrants from the south coast of Asia Minor. But whereas Cyprus 
was nev'er able to boast of more than a derivative culture whose progress was 
due ro successive bonovriiigs &om Asia Minor, Crete was to develop a 
brilliant dvilizarion of its own which a little later spread to the mainlan d of 
Greece* Naturally this advance was not made on the sole imxiarive of a small 
country isolated ^in the midst of the (as the Egyprians described it}^ in 
very early days immigrants from Egypt driven out, perhaps, by the dvU wars 
that led to the establishment of the First Dynasty there, brought new ideas to 
the island; the Cretans themselves were a seafaring people and their ships. 
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visitmg Asiatic aod Sgypdan pottSj kept them In touch with mainlan fj pfo* 
gross t but it was the oatjvo genius of the Cretans that transmuted all chat they 
Icamt from abroad into something original and peculiar to themselvesi so that 
in the first half of the second miUemuum Cretan dviiization was in many ways 
the finest of ±e old Mediterranean world. 


eronze-age histort 

Such was the grouping of the Middle Eastern peoples when towards the close 
of the fourth miUennitini BC the introduction of metallurgy established new 
demands brought into new- rdatioiis the hitheno self-contained and 
isolated regious in which Neolithic man had been content to live. It happened 
that the two poteniiaUy most weal±y and powerful stocks, the Egyptians and 
the Mesopotamians, inhabit^ areas in which metal was almost or entirely 
latiing, so that it had to be imported from abroad. Moreover, the same two 
coimtries produced no good timber, and as urban dviiization began in both to 
replace the village culture of primitive times the public buildings that 
qmbolized the impoitmoe of governments called for just those hard woods 
that native resources &ilcd to supply j so these too had to be imported. Intcr- 

trade therefore fiouiished and brought into contaa lands that had 
heretofore not known each other. Mining prospectors travelled far and wide 
overseas; and since at home fuel was too rare and espensive a tbrng to 
^ow of smdtu^, it was not worth while to impon raw ora: the ore had to 
be smdt<d m the la^ wherein it was mined, and therefore the natives of 
those Mds bad to be instructed in the technique and had to be paid for 
^acpsing it; 9 and payment could best be made in manufactured goods from 
me cowuy .Just because ttade meant barter, because the cedar wood of 
Lebmon and the frankmcense of Arabia, the gold, the ivory and the settU' 
preaous stones had to be exchanged for the finished works of Egyptian or 
M^potaiman cn^men, fashions and ideas drculaied freely. The countries 
which ^^uccd the raw maierials but, until those came into demand, had 

. 1. ^ ® fertile agricultural soil, now derived 

not only nejes but mental stimuli from the network of baner that connected 
^em with the ^n c^tres of progress. By the end of the third millennium B c 
P^cstine and Syna, Persia and Anatolia, had to some extern caught up with 
^e g^t nver vaUey^ Already in the Chalcolithic period sea^a^ had 
brought the Mediterranean mio touch with the eastern part of the 

European mamland; the Danube valley served as a natural trad^route and 
thaa contacts «^d be made with the north and cast also; in southern Russia 
and J^casiem U^e the megalithic stone burial-dsis of the Neolithic Age 
had been replaced by hut-graves wWeb witness to Aegean influence. But^ 
alternative route was important. Soon after iooo bc the hut-graves 

were m^eir turn replaced by catacomb^raves, a type which seems to^ve 
ongmated somewhere to the cast of the Sea of Azov; they are the graves of a 
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people whose wealth consisted in sheep^ haises, cattle and camclSj who were 
not tied down to a sedentary village life bat were nomadic. In their earlier 
home^ living dose to the centre of metaUmgy in the northern Caucasusj they 
had leamt the art of mctal-^workiiigs and they now introdtiocd it to the regions 
north of the Black Sea; the Bronze Age begins now in that area, and the 
uniformity of type of the awls and daggers found in the graves of the Ukraine 
is proof that all w'ere derived from a single source. But the wandering smiihs 
did not stop thert« For them the open steppe oountiy was but a corridor 
facilitating cast-by-^west movement; they went on beyond iCj and be}'OQd the 
loess-land of the western Ukraine; and their cultural mfluence can be traced 
into central Europe. In the course of the second millennium nc the knowledge 
of how to win metal from the one by smelringj of how to alloy copper with tin 
and make ductile bronze, and of the shapes of toolsj weapons and ornaments 
that could be cast in itj was widely difrused over the dark continent. 

The international trade in metal was to have far-reaching consequences. 
Prospectors were impressed by the possibilities of the lands seen in their 
wanderings^ and reports were spread abroad of countries which might make 
the fortune of settlers or could offer shcl[er and home to displaced peoples. 
Thus the Italian peninsula was invaded by a Larin race which descending 
through the north-eastern passes drove before dicm, or assimilated^ the old 
Chalcolithic stock and eatploited the rich copper-mmes of Tuscany^ Far-off 
Britain had in about 1900 ac received a wave of immigrants, the so-called 
3elJ Beaker" people, who came in from Brittany and from the Lower Rhine; 
stories of the ojpperj the tin and the gold of the British Isles reached the 
Continent, and two centuries later a second wave of iminigTanis bom the same 
areas, mecal-workeis trained in the traditions of Bohemian Aunjetitz and of 
northern Italy, brought the Bronze Age proper into Britain. The immediate 
results of riieK folk-movements was of local rather than of general significance 
—the huge mcgaliihic monuments of Carnac in Brittany and Stonehenge in 
Wessex have had little direct influence on the history of man. But already the 
foundations were being laid, in Britain and in Italy^ of the great cultures with 
which later volumes will have to deal at length. 

In tracing the hisroiy of human progress it is easy to point to a limited 
number of centres, or societies, wbtfc the advance was most marked and the 
standard attained was highest But it is impossible to attribute the origin of 
civilization to any one region or people. No single region provided all the 
material elements requisite for civilization; no single people invented all the 
techniques essential to dvilized life. The raw materials that were laddng in 
One oovinity had to be imported from another, and with them came the 
knowledge of techniques; b^ase of the need for imermtional trade of this 
sort, new ideas originating in one area spread quickly and easily, to be adopted 
and improved upon by the independent genius of different peoples. Gviliza- 
rion is indeed due to diffusion, but to the diffusion more of ideas than of 
modelSj and not from a single source but from many. Undoubtedly in this 
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exchange of hnowle^ the individual played a very great pan. To reocignize 
the value of a nciiv idea and to adapt it to ilie peculiar character of his own 
c^ture is the work of individual imaginatioa, and it is where narurai con¬ 
ditions guarantee ^e necessities of life and afford that Idsuie which en- 
fflurages individu^ty that the best advantage is likely to be taken of imported 
inventions. This is why the fertile river valleys of Egypt and Mesopotamia 
outstnppcd then neighbours in cultural progress, and the same must be true 
of the Indus valley and of that of the Huang Ho, though we arc unable^ 
through lack of documentation, to follow the process there with the detailed 
assurance that is p^ible in the nearer east; there too trade contacts and the 
resultant traffic in ideas must have enriched the resources of a primitive but 
gifted people. 

The two countries for which material evtidence is reasonably abundant are 
Mesojptanua and Egypt, and it is precisely there that the 'traffic in ideas' is 
best illustratedi It IS to thrir record that we must look if we are to understand 
the growth of civilizaiion generally. 


Egypt 

As we have seen, Egypt, divided into two areas and later organized into two 
lungdotm iymg to the south and the north of the Fayum basin, had entered 
the Chalcohthic phase of culture at the beginning of the Naqada 11 period; 
that p^se W’as one of astonishing progress. At its beginning Egyptian culture 
could be des^bed as an advanced barbarismi before it ended, at the dose 
of the proio-Dynastic age, motion of the fields had been introduced towns 
founded temples built, a system of writing had been developed, a 
^endar had been devised, the basis of which was to endure to the piSent 
^y, and art was already taking the form which was to be character^tic of 
Ancient Egypt so long as Andent Egypt lasted. 

The Eg>Tto of later times attributed much of this change to ‘the 
Follow^ of Homs’ who, coming from the east, introduced new arts to the 
valley. The tradition refeis to the incoming of Uiosc Asiatic Semites of 
whom mention has already been made, and it ts well founded; what the 
Egyptians did not remember but the archaeological evidence makes quite 
dear is that the immigrants brought with them the knowledge of whai had 
b«n achieved by the superior dviUzation of Mesopotamia. That there was 
direct mtercourse between the two countries cannot be asserted In anv case 
it could not have been by land, for the barrier of the Symn desert which 
throughout history forced land transport to make the long detour bv wav of 
the Fertile Crescent rules out any such possibility, and the evidence of iriy 
setitoents proves that the strangers came first to southern Egypt, landing on 
the Red Sea amt and foUowing the Wadi Hammamat to Koptos. But ^ so 
they need not have been Sumcnans-^ndeed they certainly were not if we are 
correct in jQmg them Semites. It is more likdy that they were middlemen, 
seaferers of the Persian Gulf, who were in dose touch with Sumer- there is 
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reason to ihitik that there did eadst such a people, that froin which the 
Phoemdam daimed desceot, the people who supplied Sumer with broozc 
from the Oman mines and niade out of the local stakgmitic caldtc stone vases 
which the Sumerians bought and the Egyptians imitated in their native 
alabaster. Bur whoever were the carriers, Egypt did get the Mesopotamian 
goods and ideas. Stone carvings such as the famous slate palettes ^Is. 31, b 
and 33, b) (the oldest belong to the dose of the pre-Dynastic period and the 
seiies continues into the First Dynasty) are mnnisEakably Sumerian in inspira- 
rionj and the stone maoe-heads are of a type borrowed from Mesopotamia^ 
dearest evidence of all, the cylinder scab, which are a hallmark of Meso- 
potanua and were used thne for over two thousand yearly now for a brief 
space make their appearance in Egypt, where they are obviously incongruous. 
But one loan was of permanent importance^ In Sumer the an of wTiring was 
already known. Egypt did not copy the Sumerian characters but did bortovr 
the idea behind ihem, the wonderful inventiou whereby pictures of things 
could be made to stand not for the things ihenaselves but for the sounds of 
cheir names, so that by their aid you could translate human speech into 
something concrete and enduring; she elaborated her own syllabary, and with 
the standardoadon of the script Egyptian civil ization properly so called began,^'^ 
ConnectiDn with Mesopotamia broke off and was not to be renewed, except 
for casual diplomatic missions, until the armies of the two countri^ met in 
war more than two thousand years later; hui its efiecE upon Egypt had been 
incalculable. Of the rwo proto-Dynastic hingdoms the northem was under 
strong Libyan inSucncc (:i^efs in the pyranud^temple of Sahure of the Fifth 
Dynasty actually show Libyan princes wearing the uraens frontlet of the 
Pharaohs) and was probably therefore less civilized and less well armed; and 
i t was the southern kingdom that, thania to the use of the Red Sea-Koptos 
route, benefited most from the wisdom of the Sumerians. Perhaps as a result 
of this, the southern kingdom under *Alenes‘*^* was able to conquer its neigh¬ 
bour and to unite the crowns of Upper and Lower Egypt* ^Mcnes* and bis 
successors, the kings of the First Dynasty, were not mere raiders, out to 
destroy an enemy^s country'; they wore ‘Lords of the Two Lands’; they 
assumed the double crown, the Red and the White; to the northem royaJ 
symbol of the bee they added the southern symbol of the papyrus tuft, and 
they shifted ihdr capital north (to Thinis near Abydos) so as to preserve a due 
balance between the two realms; in theory at least the delta was allowed to 
keep its identity in spite of amalgamation with Upper Egypt. In the opening 
years of the third millennium BC the fusion wns complete and Egypt bad 
become a unity* The difiereni elements of its population made each its own 
contribution to rhe national consciousness, the lessons to be learnt from abroad 
had been absorbed, and the country was equipped for the shaping of i ts own 
destiny; there is scarcely any feature of later Egyptian dvilaattun that is not 
adumbrated in the First E>y^ty period* On the Ibes thus laid down Egyptian 
civilization, art, religion and thought dev'doped throughout the Old and 
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Middle Kingdoms, attaining its height in the Twelfth Dynasty;»then, m the 
eighteenth century bg, progress w-as suddenly arrested by the invasion of the 
Hyksos. What is really most trnpomnt during this period is not what hap¬ 
pened in Egypt but the influence exercbcd by ^^ypt on the Near East. The 
powcrfiil Pharaohs of the Twelfth DjTiasty, Scsostris III and Amcnemhet HI, 
instead of contmting themsdTes as their predcossors had done with catend- 
mg their dominions to the south, thus emphasizing the position of Egypt as *1** 
A&ican power, faced about and invaded Syria, overrunning the entire fy>g<tnT 
country from Gaza in the south to Ugarit in the north and probably even 
beyond that to the Amq plaiiL*J Nor was this merely a military promenade 
or a raid undertaken for the sake of booty. Certainly a vast amount of booty 
was taken from the wealthy cities of Palestine, but Amenemhct III at any rate 
seems to have aimed at a permanent ovcrlordship of Syria, reducing the local 
kin^ to vassalage and appointing Egyptian commissioneis to control their 
politics. It was a new political departure, to apply to an alien people the 
scheme of government w‘hJdi was traditional in the Nile valley^ it involved 
Egypt in an mperialistic vencure which brought it into contact and would 
eventually bring it into conflict with the other imperial states of the Middle 
Esst. Egypt was no longer isolated, as it had been for many centuries, but was 
open to foreign influences of thought and feshion w-hile, on the other 
Syria, whether its rulers welcomed or chafed against Egyptian suzerainty, 
could nor but assimilate some measure of Egyptian culture. 

The first repercussion was as violent ss it must have been unezpcctcd^ the 
Nile vaUcy w^ invaded by the Hyksos with such success that for a short tunt 
Hyksos chiefs bore rule as Pharaohs, their royal capital being established at 
Avaris in the eastern delta. It is difficult to say who these ‘Hyksos* were. 
The name itself tells us nothing—it is not a patronymic and is probably a 
corruption of a phrase meaning perhaps ‘Ruler of Countries’. The tradition 
preserved by Manetho, that they were Arabians and Phoenicians, is not likely 
to be far from the truth, but it does not imply that they were a single race or 
the people of a single country. That they were Semites docs seem to be 
certain, and oertamly they came into Egypt from the East, Since, after they 
were driven out of the Nile valley by Ahmose I, ffiey were able to hold out in 
Palestine and south Syria for no less than six score yeara we may assume that 
the base of thar power was thcrci the choice of a site for their capital on the 
eittreme eastern border of Egj-pt agrees with that; the fact that their capital 
was defend^ by a gkeis, a characteristically Syrian type of foitificarion, is 
further evidence; Hyfesos scarabs occur frequeady on Palestinian sites, and 
an alabastion lid engraved with the name of the Hyksos king Khyan, which 
was unearthed at Knossos, may weU have been taken to the island in a 
Phoenician ship. The probability is that the anti-Egyptian dements in the 
Phoenician ernes which Sesostris and Amcnemhet had subdued took advan¬ 
tage of the weak rule of the Thineendi Dynasty Pharaohs to raise the stan¬ 
dard of revolt and, calling in to their aid the desert Bediiin, made themsdves 
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trias Ters of ^3^ Ic WRS a ^hort-^Uved triumph, for in 158a BC, perhaps lirtle 
mote than a generatton after their incoming,they were driven back into 
Asia by the founder of the Eighteenth Dynasty and are no more heard of 
under a common name —^i.e. the confederacy broke up, the Beduin retired to 
their deserts and the Syrian townsmen to their several diy states. But the 
invasion was not unimportant. Under the Hyksos l^ypt and Syria were sdU 
subject to the same king, though the old relations between them were reversed; 
iu that the Hyksos rulers aped the state of the former Pharaohs, the Egyptian 
dviUzadon won yet a hnner bold on the south Syrian towns, but at the same 
dme they overthrew many of the Egyptian temples and introduced what 
seems to have beat the esdusive worship of their own god, identifying him 
with Sct*Sutekh, the god of Upper Egypt who was later to become the 
hivouritc of Ramses II and patron deity of the royal city. Of much more far- 
reaching consequences was the fact that the Hykras taught the Egj^iiaos the 
use of ^e hors^ chariot,*t an innovation which revolutionized irtilitary tac¬ 
tics, made possible the creation of the Egyptian empire, and by introducing 
into the army a corps d’iliu to which only the rich aristocracy could afford to 
belong accentuated the class distinctions in Egyptian sodety.^ 

Revenge for the barbarian invasion came with the great Syrian expeditions 
of Thutmose 1 and III. Already Aroenhotep I had invaded the country and 
pushed as far north, possibly, as the Euphrates; but his was Urtie more than a 
punitive raid, and it was left to his successors to effea a permanent conquest.* 7 
Thutmose I met with little resistance in the south and he fought bis main 
battle in the extreme north, in Naharain, and set up his trophy on the bank 
of the Euphrates, making the boundary of Egypt *as as the circuit of 
the sun*; undoubtedly be organized some form of provincial government in 
all the prindpal dties. 

The powedtd state of MItanni, which had been established in Che Hurri 
lands of northern Syria (see pp. 387-^}, w'as naturally not pleased to find a new 
and great empire establishing itself as an munediate neighbour on the west; 
the most obvious tnean^ of defence was to encourage a buffer state between 
MItanni and the armies of the Pharaoh. Political intrigues started at once, and 
when the death of Thutmose I gave the signal, revolt broke out over the whole 
country from northern Palatine to the Great River. The domestic troubles 
that ensued between Thutmose III and his queen Hatshepsui afforded the 
rebels a welcome respite of some twenty years, and by the time the Pharaoh 
was in a position to assert his daims on Syria, the king of Kadesh—the chief 
town, it would seem, of the surviving Hyksos—was at the head of a con¬ 
federacy which indudfid all the northern dries and disposed of forces not 
unevenly matched with those of Egypt. In the spring of his twenty-second 
year, about 1480 BC,** Thutmose III led his army across the Egyptian 
ftoniier; less than a month later he w'on the hard-fought battle of Megiddo; he 
bdeagucted and finally received the surrender of Megiddo and before the 
ftiTTipgioTiTTig reason ended he had recovered the country as far as the 
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southern slopes of Lebsnoii. ECsdesh howeirer W3S still uncon(|uered, sod 
fbui years were spent in consolidating the south country before Thutmose 
ventured against his chief enemy, Then Kadesh fell; but more time was 
HKded to reduce the towns oa the northern coast, and it was only in his 
thimeth j'eai that Pharaoh oiuld lead his army down the Oroates; Aleppo 
fell, then Carcherash, and the warriors of Mitanni 'fled like a herd of moun¬ 
tain goats ,and mth the capture of Niya the recovery of the Naharain province 
was an accomplished fact. Before this, the newly-risen power of Assyria had 
sent pr^ents to the fcmg of Egypt; now, while he hunted elephants in Niya, 
envoy's from Babylon brought him gifts of lapis lazuli, and from the heart of 
Asia Minor the grtat of the Hitotes sent silver and precious stones. The 
entuTC of imperiahsm had plunged Egypt into world politics of which in 
her sequestered days she had never dreamed. 

^ The mention here of Babylon and Assyria, of Mitanni and the Hittiies, 
mpl^ great ch^^ since the begmning of the third miUennium in aU the 
Middle Eastern lands 


Sumer and Akkad 

. seen t^t in southern Mesopotamia by about 3000 bc Sumerian 

avilmuoQ was fully formed, and very soon after that date it may be said to 
have reached us zenith. The overthrow of the alien nile of the Jamdat Nasr 
^ple W’as at once tf^ symbol and the cause of a nationalist resurgence 

ir c ^ mLved population which now called 

1 c umuian.i or some time the spirit of independence manifested itself 
m a centnfuga] policy. Now that the overlord who had forcibly united the 
coun^ w^ rciMved the old dty states reasserted themselves and Sumer 
™ divid^ up 1^ a number of petty kingdoms, each under the patronage 
of ite local god. fact that they were extraordinarily prosperous did not 
obviate, more probably it encouraged, war between neighbours, generaUy due 

or to rri'al claims to some fertile rerritoty irri- 
S S, system of ca^ different states might hold in corLon. 

At about a6oo BC, the kings of Ur who we« very wealthy and had been 
enabled by ^ir wealth to form and equip an army which as a fighting force 
roust ^ve been well alw^e the standard of its contemporaries, !ubdSed all 
themst^es up as rulers of the whole of Sumer. The 
First Dj^ty of Ur lasted for &^■e generations, then the suzerainty passed to 
a number of other states in succession, but while these constant wSs must 

^ have interfered 

greatly wth their material prosperity. But they paved the way for fordgn 

The ^niitic arid Semitiz^ peoples of northern Mesopotamia, whose 
hisrory from tl^ time onwards suggests that they were more%^%an the 
southOTcrs but “d las tmaginative, had readily absorbed the 

superior culture of their neighbours; on the material side they* vLe completely 
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Sumcrianiz^d, but they preserved their own language (though they wrote it in 
Sumerian script) and they preserved their own ethnic spirit. About 2385 
B C SaigOQji' an energetic king of Akkad, took his pan in the intcr-dyn 3 $dc 
feuds that rent the south countrj^, overran the land and established himself 
and his sons as kings of Sumer and Akkad. It did not mean the end of Sumer¬ 
ian dvilization, for the Akkadians kept its traditions faithfully; but in very 
few respects were they able to carry them any fartfaerj and the admixture of 
the Semitic dement and its ultimate preponderance were to result in cultural 
stagnarionJi 

The traditions were indeed so firmly rooted that e\"en the invasion and 
occupation of the country by a barbarous tribe failed to eradicate them. 
From somewhere in the mountainous area of the north-ease there came down 
the Gud (about whom we know really nothing); they overthrew the dynasty 
of Akkad but wete too uncivilized to set up any regular form of government 
in m stead, and so las was the administration that Icm^ governors of the old 
stock were able, after the first shock of war, to carry on the rule of their dty 
states in comparative independence. When, after more than a century and a 
half of foreign tj'ranny and disorder, Sumer and Akkad regaiitcd their ftee- 
dom and the Third IDynasty of Ur ush^^cd in an era of material prosperity 
greater than had been known hitherto, the amalgamation of the north and 
south countries appeared to be complete j official posts were distributed 
impartially between Semites and Sumerians, and the same laws applied 
equally to all. But while the dtilization, which was essentially southern, was 
crystallizing into stereotyped forms^ the more energetic northern race was 
now taking the lead; business, even in the old dties of Sumer, uras passing 
into Semitic hands and the Semitic language was beginiung to oust the 
SujTierianJS Shortly before 2000 ac the Third Dynasty of Ur was overthrown 
by an iD\^iQn of the Elamites and the Amorites. Some of the dties which 
resisted, Ur in particular, were savagdy destroyed, but the ranquering 
Amorites were aiming at sovereignty and, having given their subjects this 
salutary lesson, were quite ready to repair the damage they had done and to 
pose as beneficent ruJerSi So Sumerj though it had lost its independence, was 
allowed to follow the old paths and, since trade flourished as much as e^'cr, was 
perhaps oomeiii, the more so because government control over the banfcers 34 
and merchants was relaxed and individualism was allow^cd ftecr play. 
The northerners on the odter hand, farther removed as they were from the 
seat of Amorite sovereignty, established first at Isin and kter at Larsa, were 
not prepared to accept permanent subordination. At Babylon a local dynasty 
set itself up and gradually secured the adh^ion of the Akl^dian Semites, with 
the result that the dty now for the first time acquired the leading position 
which it was to boast for many centuries* In 1783 BC Hammtimbi, the sixth 
king of this Babylonian liBe, turned his attention to the south. There a fresh 
Elamite inv^ion had installed an Eknure, Warad-Sin, upon the throne of 
Larsa; his son, Rim-Sin, though old, was a formidable adversary, but after 
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prolo^ed w^are Hammurabi defeated him and succeeded to the imperial 
tide of Sii^r and which Rim-Sio, following Sumerian 

Don^ adopted after bis capture of lain and of Nippur. Aoudly Ham- 
murabis^pire estoided horn the Persian Gulf to north of Nineveh, 
from the Elaimte mouniainH to the Riders of Syria on the west. His title of 
^ng of the pontes and his ascripdon of his victories to the god Dagan 
his a^tor lUustmte the pride that he fdt in his West Semitic blood; bw 

Sumerians, and in the Prologue to his 
^0^ C^c of Law the hGly ernes of Nippur and Eridu are pl^cd above 
^bylon its^. Sumer^d . 4 tkad had linle Jm-e for one anothcr-Ur was to 
H^urabi’s son and to be destroyed in consequence 
^ut dw Senute m ^bylon showed himself to be an adaptor, not a CTeator; 
he was the prophet of Siimman culture and in the sphere of iiteHect and ar^ 

^ PoliticaUy be dis¬ 
placed and m the end absorbed. ^ 

^ inglorious end. His son Samsu- 
dim was ablc^oughh^y-<o cope with rebellion within the empire, but 

he had no strength to deal with foes from abroad A raid bv 

Sf Mrthcru country. But the crushing blow 

M from elsewhere. In some year between 1600 and lego bg the ttStes of 
tMr king Mimilis nurclKd do™ the Euphm* 
and sack«l Babylon and camad off tbo hnago „f Mardl TbnXteS 

Stef'S' up. ^d »Wu *0 aoo* ^ coS ST 

King$ of the Sea Lands who found seciiritv in i_ r 

The Hitihes 

The Hittites had now become an imoortant tr l l 

suggested, their original trek from the oLsus way'rf th^sx^ 

country of northern Mesopoiamia and w^ intenuoted 
ti» Amq plain nu should bo abfc to u«d=TsZd™™ 1 flf “‘°T- K 
otbomiso must baffle us. Tboy must bavo minsd 

iifflabta; and when Ibuj- movtd on into Anatoliaf^^^^^ 
siop^ bdnnd. Tins would «plain the fact that fmm too 

Carchenush seems to have had a strongly Hitrite character »tJ,rV- .1 
Amq plain there was always a pro-Hitdte party opposed to ^151 ^ 
ot tho ^Bgypuan ftodoas J nad,^^ ^™^tys’Z 
Naram-Sob son of Sa^n lung of Ab^. feogb, rf 

^vcitcofi ^ OM ot whom uas a king of Hatti-and in tho 

Anaiohan Ham had not reached Bogazk&v and were in no ^ 

»at in nonh Syiia. Anoibot of to sccmcoo dbo »,s a 
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whose name is supposed to belong lo the 'hieroglyphic" language of the (later) 
Syto-Hitdtes; ibh again niay bear witness to the passage of the Hittites 
through the Amurru land. 

For some time after their entry into Anatolia the Indo-European tribes (not 
all of whom had as yet adopted the oollecrivc name 'Hatti") were occupied in 
carving out for themselves by tbdr conquest of the Aslanic ‘proto-Hatri* 
separate principalities^ at least ten in number, which were virtually indepen¬ 
dent altWugh the chief of one of diem disringuished as 'The Great 
Prince^, a tide which was always to be preserved as diat of the h^d of the 
confederacy. Naturally there 'ms rivalry for the honour, and rivalry might 
lead to dvil war- We hear first of the 'Great Prince^ of the dtj" of Puruskhanda, 
later on two kings of the dty of Kussum, Pitkhanas and his son Anittas, 
subdued all the other dries, induding Hatrusas, and transferred their capiml 
to Nesa, apparently thus advancing northw'ards. If, as is probable. King 
Anittas was responsible for the destruction of die colony of Mesopotamian 
merchants that had long been established just outside the walls of the dty of 
Kanish in Cappadocia (a dagger inscribed with bis name has been found 
ihcrcJ* in the town ruins) then his reign should be dated to about 1900 sC A 
later king, Labama, claims to have extended his ftonriers to the sea, conquer¬ 
ing the ki^dom of Arzawa. His son Hattusilis I moved his capital northward 
from Kussiita to Hattusas (Bogazkoy)—^ihe move may have been mnnected 
with the unification of the clans under the common name ‘Hatri"^—and for the 
first time led a Hixdce army beyond the ftonriers of Anatolia; he invaded 
Syria and reduced to vassalage the kingdom of Yamfchad, of which Aleppo 
was the capital dty and Alalakb in the Ainq plain a subject state. The next 
king, Mursilis I, overthrew^ Babylon and put an end 10 the First Dynasty; 
this was in about 1585 bc. 

The victory of Mursilis w^as of fer^reaching imponanoe. In the first place 
it bid the foundations of the Hitdtc power in Syria, the maintenance of which 
was to be the settled policy of future kings and brought them into direct 
conflict with Egypt, In the second place by eliminating Babylon as a military 
force it made possible the Kassitc invasion of Babylonia and the rise of 
Mitanni, A period of weakness which sec in in the latter days of the Hitrite 
'Old Kingdom" postponed the first of these results but facilitated the other. 

The Aryam 

In the early part of the second milieniuum BC there rook place one of those 
mass movements of people which every now and then have changed the course 
of history. Tribes of Xndo-Euiopean stock, originating probably in south 
Russia, left their homes for some reason that we do not know and, passing 
through the Caucasus, poured eastwards and westwards (Map XH), an armed 
host accompanied by their wives and children, in search of new places 
wberdn to live; and they were determined to live not as outcast settlers in an 
alien land but as masters in a land of their own. In the view of many scholars 
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One branch, perhaps the advance parry, whom we know as the Kassites, 
penetrated into Akkad, and in due course their leader seated himself upon 
the throne of Babylon, founding a r^inie that was to endure for five and a half 
centuries i one branch came to a halt in northern Persia. One wave of the 
‘Aryan Invasion’ in time broke through the mountain barrier of northern 
Baluchistan into India; there they found still eidsting (this is generally 
assumed to have been round about 1500 Bc) the great does of the Indus valley 
whose merchants had up dll now maintained their touch with Mesopotamia, 
and they overwhelmed them—the Rigaeilai'! is the epic of the destruction of 
one of the great cultures of the andent world.*® Yet another group of these 
Indo-European adventurers“Who may have entered the country orl^nally 
by means of ‘peaceful penetration’, for we have no hint of any warhke con- 
quest and their numbers do not seem to have been so great as to ruake conquest 
probable^—succeeded in estabhshmg themselves as the ruling aristocracy of 
foe Middle Hurri region. These ’Mitanni’ supplied just that energy and 
initiative which fodr new subjects in that area had lacked hitherto, and with 
thdr advent a new Great Power arose in foe Middle East. In the fifteenth 
Century bc foe Mitannj kingdom extended from Nuzi beyond the Tigris to 
foe Mediterranean, from the bead 'saters of foe Khabur to the Syrian borders 
of Egypt; it could menace foe aufoority of Pharaoh and fight on equal terms 
with the Hittite rulers of foe New Empire, The Mitannj, like their brcthien 
foe Kassites and foe Aryan wreckers of foe Harappa civilization, seem to have 
been a semi-bar barons people cultuialiy far inferior to the nations which they 
vanquished ; they did indeed introduce foe worship of foe ‘Aryan’ gods, and 
(what was more immediately important) they iniroduoed the horse to Asia 
Minor and popularized the breeding of it there; but apart from this they could 
contribute but little to progress, The success of foe Mitanni as an independent 
power in northern Mesopotamia did not last very long; but even foe tem¬ 
porary unification of the ‘Fertile Crescenti and its cxploitadon meant that the 
long-established culture of foe Hurri received a greater authority and could 
impress itself more directly on the neLghbouring states. The Hittite kings of 
the New Empire invariably took to themselves Hurri wives; Hurrian scribes 
and magiciaos frequented foe Hittite court, and the Hurrian gods were 
admitted to the Hittite pantheon, so chat foe deities represcnied on foe 
famous rock reliefs of Yasilikaya are called by Hurri instead of by Hittite 
names. 

Egypt and Syria 

We have seen that foe victorious campaigns of Thutmose III had brought 
foe greater part of northern Syria under the control of Pharaoh and that it 
was t h a nks to foe active intrigues of foe .Mitanni king that Egypt had bad to 
withdraw; the natural result was that foe north Syrian states which had been 
vassals of the Hittites took the prudent course of changing masters; Haltusas 
lost ail its Sytian possessions. Rebellion is infectious, and the Anatolian states 

P HutiTTy ^ Mtbtkamd. 
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in ihcir cum were encouraged to turn upon the Hittites; the Gasgas, the wild 
mountaineers CMt of the Halys basin, sacked Haitusas itself^ Arzawn in^-aded 
the western regions and occupied the Hicdre frontier towns with at least the 
moral backing of Pharaoh; the position of the Hittite empire seemed des¬ 
perate, while the upstart kingdom of Mitanni could now ally itself to Egypt as 
an equal and seal the alliance with a royal marriage. 

The dlSerent characte^ of two individuals reversed the situation, Akhena- 
ton of Egypt, engrossed in religious refbnns and in the distractions of court 
life at his new capital Akhetaton (Tdl d Amama), had no interest at all m 
imperial politics or military adventures. In Hattusas arose a king, Suppilu- 
limnas, whose ambition was equal to his generalship. After one set-back at the 
h^ds of the Mitanni he renewed his attack, captured their capital, installed 
his sons as kings of Aleppo and Carcbemish, attended his frontier southward 
to Lebanon and set a puppet of his own on the Mitanni Ehronc. The UngHnm 
of Kizzuwatna made peace and an alliance with him. He reconquered the 
kingdom of Arzawa. By the end of his reign he ivas in possession of an empire 
more cK^h-e than any ruler had yet boasted, stretching from the Tigris to 
the Mediteiranean, from Syrian Kadesh to Hattusas ^n d perhaps beyond 
Hattusas to the Black Sea, The sun of Egypt was for the time being in 
echpsc; the nsing power of Assyria was as yet scarcely a danger and in anv 
case was kept at a distance by the buffer state of Mitanni; the Hittites were 
the Great Pow’cr of the Middle F.a«;r , 


Apart from poHtics the effects of these conquests were of lasting importance 
The Hittite clancnt which seems always to have existed in northern Syria 
was undoubtedly strengthened by the Hittite nde. which was never very 
onerous provided that people submitted to it. In the prinapd temples of 
nor^ Syi^ tov^ Hitnte gods were now worshipped and dedications were 
made by Hittite kings; the Kassites had introduced the horse into Mesopo¬ 
tamia and the Hiidies had been quick to profit by this and to develop the new 
tacffcs in Wtt whu* ebariotry made possible, and now the Syrian kinglets (as 
well as Pharaoh of Egpt) followed their esamplc; the Hittites again were 
users of iron and although even for them it was stiU a rare and cosdy thing, 
brought m by trade from the Armeuian highlands, the knowledge at least of 
this strange metal spread from them southwards to the Levant and the way 
was thus paved for its regular adoption. The commerce of ideas between the 
Anatolian rnlers and th,^ subjeos in north Syria was to have no small part m 
a later epoch when the Syro-Hittitc civilization was to fill the gap left by the 
obhi^tion of Hat^; but in the meantime it helped much towards that 
intelleccud and artistic umon which was to link together the peoples of the 
eastern Mediterranean m the immediately succeeding age. 


Cypna 


When Thu^oK III mganized his newly won Syrian province. General 
Thntiy, appointed governor of the north countries, had included in his 
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jurisdiction ^the isles in the midst of the sea*. It is true that thanks tn the sea 
power which Pharaoh onjoved by reason of his mastery over the Fhoemdan 
cities on the Syrian coast he could overawe the king of Cyprus and reduce him 
to vassalage; hnt the same cannot have been true of Crete. Cyprus, with its 
fertile soil, its timber-forests on Mount Troodos and its predous copper- 
mines, was a rich country, full of possibilities; but its people were singularly 
unimaginative. They initiated nothing. Their cultural history, of which we 
can speak with oonGdence seeiog that it is Ulusti^ted by a wealth ofarchaeolo- 
gicai material, divides itself into a series of well-defined and disasnnectcd 
phases the characteristics of each of which are imported from abroad, and 
each phase is in itself static. The Cypriots, time after time, adopted an alien 
^shion and imitated ii wiih an adequate amount of skill, but they 

did not progress beyond their modd, repeating it until a new model was 
imposed upon them. They may have help^ to spread ideas and inventions 
westwards, but those ideas and inventions were borrowed by them from the 
cast. Even their trade with the Syrian coast (which is within sight of the 
island) was carried for the most part at least in Phoenldan bottoms, and the 
business side of it was in the hands of a Phoeuidan merchant oolouy who had 
their own dty on the island and their own king. Except as a metal-pxodudng 
country, Cyprus played little pan In early history 

Crete 

Exaedy the reverse is the case in Crete. The natural resources of the island 
were relatively small—it possessed no minerals, and only the centre of it was 
really fertile, the mountains at its eastern and western ends being rugged 
and inhospitable; but its inhabitants had just that genius and energy which 
the Cypriots lacked. Coming originally from the Anatolian coast they seem 
CO have been even in Late Neolithic times in contact with the marsh-dwellers 
of the northern delta of the Nile; there is some evidence to show that when 
Egypt was unified under *Menes' some refugees from the delta fled and 
settled in Crete, and this may have given to the native population die impetus 
that needed to start them on the road to civilization. There have been 
found on Cretan sites imported Egyptian objects dated to the Third, the 
Sixth and the Thirteenth Dynasties, so it is clear that trade connectioiis with 
Egypt w^ere mainiained throughout the early period; bur ihe Cretans, even if 
they borrowed, did not merely imitate but transmuted their borrowings into 
something new and peculiar to themselves. Beiug islantters they were mariners, 
too, and could freely visit other countries fbr the exchange of goods and ideas. 
But their island lay far beyond the reach of the great land-powers, Mesopota^ 
nik, Egypt and Hatti, so they could develop on their own lines without 
interference, and whatever they brought home they improved. In this remote 
island they built up a dvihzation which from many points of view was the 
most mag;niflcent of the andent world. They derived their architecture from 
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Astaj but no Asiatic building could vie with the palacic of Minos at Knossosi 
they had their own system of writing; as workers in metal they were nn- 
equalled, and their potters produced painted vases of a quaHiy and a beauty 
elsewhere unknown. Naturally such objects of an were exported, and 
camples of them are found in Egypt (PI, 14, b) and on the SjTian coast; but 
the Cretans were not content merely to trade with the markets of the estab- 
lishM ku^doms and empires of the cast; their ships sailed wstwards and 
northwards to the Cydades and farther still, 10 the Greek mainland, and 
there they fbnnded colonies of their own. By the middle of ±e fonrtcenth 
centnry bc ernes such as Mycenae and Tiryus were flourishing centres in 
which Mmoan art was gradually being adapted to suit the taste of a subjea 
^pulatjon, Judg]^ ftom the signs of destruction at Phaestos and other 
Cretan sites the kings of Knossos had before this time made themselves 
masters of the whole island, and that by violent means. The same imperialistic 
spirit may have turned against them their Greek vassals; in any case the 
that non^y overtakes imperialism put an end to the dynas^ of Minos. 
Ateut the middle of the fifteenth century 'Mycenaeans’ from the mainland, 
who had for some time been infiltrating into Knossos, fiuaUy gained the 
mastery of the city-; then, about 1400 bc, possibly with their connivance, a 
wave of mvadeis seems to have overthrown and destroyed Knossos and the 
other Cretan atjcs. From that moment Crete lost all its old importance and 
became merely an ouriymg province of Mycenaean Greece 
The first Mycenaean immigrants were a people alien ftoin the Cretans by 
race, spcakmg a Greek tongue; but they adopted and perpetuated the Minoan 
traditions, at l^t up to a point, though they were quite incapable of the 
artistic triumphs of the old Minoan ‘Palace Siy]e\ But thev, Td the later 
invaders Jso, were admirable craftsmen of the second-rate, ilnd whereas the 
luxury of Knossos may have made the Minoans rather indolent, the 
Mycena^ were full of energy and keen business men; favoured by their 
gtpgraphicid position they, and their kinsmen in Cyprus, plunged headlong 
into the trade of the eastern Mediterranean. Bands of Mycenaean workm^ 
^e inio Egypt to decorate the new capital that Akhenaton built at TeU cl 
An^; a colony of Mycenaean mctchants established themselves in the 
^bour t^ of Ugant on the north Sjiian mast; Mycenaean potteiy is 
found m the Phoem^ coastal cities, in the Amq plain and as far^d as 
Damascus; ev'tm the Palestiman potter was obliged by his clientele 10 copy the 
paimed vi^ t^r i^e ftom Crete; Egyptian wall-reUeft and paintings show 
us K^u works o^F art wfoch may come from Crete itself or from M^ean 
colomcs such as Ugant but m either case prove the popularity and the 
ubjqm^ of Mycenaean goods. The Mycenaeans, by reason of foeir com- 
meroal activities, entered fully into what seemed likely to become the 
common avilizaDOn of the Middle East, so much so that figures of Oriental 
gods such as the Syrian Rcshcphi® are found in Crete, in Tiryns and Mycenae 
The Asian element that plays so important a part in Greek religion and 
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mythology is probably due to the Myccnaeaus who, theiu^selv^ a Greek- 
speaking people mstructed in Cretan art, laid the foundation of ckssied 
Hdlas. 


^gypt and the Hittites 

Suppiluliuma^ the Hittlte, who had been caiefiil to send his diploniatic 
coDgrarulatiDns to Akhenaton when the latter ascended the throne of Egypt, 
had soon taken advantage of the Pharaoh^s weakness to w^n for himsdf ihc 
whole of Syria from Kadesh northwards—and that without any overt breach 
with Egypt. But that was not the suits total of Egypt^s losses. The Phoenician 
coast and the entire south country down to the N^cb ivere btfore long in a 
state of utter chaos. The Amorite princes fought against each other and 
against Pharaoh indiscrimmEtclyt each crying to secure for himself loot and 
dominion* from the eastern desert the Khabiri-^* came to take pan in the 
game; some entered the service of the warring princes as mercenaries, others 
formed bands and raided on their own account. Appe^ to Akhenatoa fell 
on deaf carSi one by one the cides w^re stormed or ivent over to the 
enemy, Simyra, Byblos, Betytus, Tyre and Sidon, Jerusalem and even 
Gaza were lost, and by 1350 BC the Asiatic empire of Egypt had ceased to 
exist. 

The loss of Syria was a blow not only to the presdge but to the economy 
of Egypt; the king of Babylonia writes to complain that his merchant camvans 
have been plundered and cannot get through to the Nile valley. When ‘the 
criminal of Akhetaton" died and in time an orthodox and powerful dynasty 
secured the throne of Egypt, the recovery of the lost provinces was an 
obvious necessity. In 1310 Sed I invaded Palestint, overcame the Amorite 
kingdom of the south, but failed to capture Kad^; he had opened the 
caravan route, but had done nothing to dislodge the Hitdtes. Muwatallis of 
Hattusas recognized, however, that a trial of strength between the two empires 
was inevitable, and during the next twenty years of uneasy truce he forced 
Kadesh to make h the southern bulwark of his realm; it was at Kadesh that 
in 1285 BG the imperial armies dashed. In spite of the boasts of Ramses II 
that he w-on a glorious ricrory it is quite dear that the battle was und«risivc 
and if anything w^ent in favour of MuwacaUis, who was even able to advance 
his frontier towards Damascus, w*hile Ramses marched straight home to 
celebrate a triumphs For the nest fifreen years the war continued with 
varying success for either side, but Pharaoh claims to have subdued peoples 
as far north as Nahamin and the Orontes valley. Probably both parties were 
by that time tired of fighting; probably both w'cre rendered uneasy by the 
rising power of Assyria which threatened their eastern flank; at length, in 
1269 BC, a new Hirtite king, Hattusilis III, made peace with Egypt; the 
position in the Levant was stabilized and a royal marriage sec the seal on a 
treaty of friendship. 
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^gypt Md Libya 

Trouble was to come from an imaqjccted quarter. 

^ the last years of Ramses H (he was about ninety when he died) the 
Ubyans to push their way into the western delta. Possibly Hittitc 

intr^c was m part responsible for this. The Hittite king, observing the terms 
of his tnaty wth Ramses, outwardly kept the peace with Ramses’ son 
Memeptah and ev^ called on the latter in the first year of his reign for ship- 

L 1? j ^ famine in Anatolia. Nevertheless he certainly was 

bchmd a against Egyptian rule which broke out in Syria about a year 

bter a rebdiion so serious that Askalon, Gezer and the tribes of Israel (now 
f^the first t™e mmtjoned by name as being in Palestine) had to be crushed 

S? Mcm^tah oo^d rum to deal with the Libyan king, who had 

t? of occupation. The invaders 

onormous loss and the danger was over for the moment. 
But what IS interesting is the faa that the Liby-an army was largely com- 

northerners &om ovef^Sherden, 
Efc^-Sarduto, Sicilians, Etruscans and {perhaps) 

and seafeifTs who cn^M the islands. Qearly these were warriors 

^ home; they could 

or pirates (the two trades running together),^! they 

iieN ''' for any enterprise th^mided pmfitable- 

like the Norsemen of a later day they went in smrch of advenmre 

- ^ this Libyan interlude the unrest chat was showine 

its^m Anatoli. There the Hittite king began to have trouble wHth^ 

he was reined one of the four great kings who divided the Middle East 
^tween th™ and though a mainland ruler he included some at least of the 
Ionian islan^ m hiS dommion. Whether he was in part the cause ^tolf 
one of the vicums of what was to «inie wc have as yet no means of kn^. 


Ths p£ 0 pies of the Sea 

In the fifth year of Ramses III of Egypt, iroi bc. a i 

™tmi .Wu TO b, ihc „f Ub,^ ^ supped ^ 
mcrcenancs fium the north, and was defeated. But a for 
threatened from the north. A \’Bst host was on the march Th? 

ft 

supposed that the country had been mvaded and it was ^ T.?- a 

that drove the ent^ population from their homes and^forced the^ 
some n^ land to be won by violence. For this was not an army ^t a 
pnes of peoples; some ^e by sen, skirting the coast; others marched o^ 
land With their womenfolk and children, travelling in heavy nSwheded 
oi-cam, prepared to settle down in the conquered land; wherever they 


came 
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they ravaged and burned and slcWj and chose that escaped the sword were 
enrolled in their ranks to swcQ the numbers of the fighting men. They sacked 
Hattusas, and we never again hear of Hiiiites in Anatolia; they sacked 
Carchemisb and Aleppo^ Alalakh and Ugarit and the Amorite kingdom of 
souihcm Syria; thdr Hcct went across to Cyprus and wasted it; always they 
pressed on southwards^ leaving destruction in thdr ttack, and so they came to 
the borders of Egypt. They were a mixed crowd, Danauna or Danaans (&om 
Cilicia) and Pclcset or PhilistmeSj and the Sherden and Shekdesb, Turshii 
and Ekvi^esh, Lydans and many others. What drove them from their homes 
is not known, but their objeedve is dear enough. They all knew—it did not 
need the mcxccnaries returned from Libya to tell them — of that fabulously 
wealthy land chat was irrigated by the Nile's flood, and deliberately;, as 
Ramses righdy said, they advanced on Egypt, ^their hearts relying on thdr 
arms*; if they could not stop at home only the world^s best land was good 
enough for them. The victory of Ramses saved Egypt. But just because the 
invasion &iled it was one of the most important happenings in andent 
history. The Pelcsct settled down where they had fought, in the coastal plain 
of Palestine; the remnants of the Hittites entrenched themselves in nor^cm 
Syria, where they had long borne rule and had many friends, and gave a new 
impetus to the Syro-Hitrite dvilizadon. The br^down of two colonial 
empires opened the gates of Syria and Palestine to the Assyrians and Baby¬ 
lonians. The other allied tribes made their way overseas and as Ecniscans^= 
and Sidhans introduced a new dement and a new' into Italy, and it was 
perhaps now that the ‘Dorians^ came into Greece. The epic of Troy deals 
with one inddent of the wars that shook the Asiatic and the Aegean w'orld; 
but the real drama was set upon a far wider stage and had consequences that 
Homer could not guess. 


INDIA: THE INDUS VALLEY CIVILIZATION 

lu the present state of our knowledge it is not possible even to sketch in 
oudiae the political history of those ^tern peoples whose contribution to 
world culture rivElled that of the Mediterranean races. In the cases both of 
India and of China dvilization confronts us as an acoomptished &ct and litera¬ 
ture throwTs no light upon its genesis or upon the political rektioiis which may 
have influenced its growth. In the Indus valley we have a culture which is not 
without some contacts witii the village cuJtures which are provwl by archaeo¬ 
logical stratification to be of older date, but it is so mflnrtdy in advants of such 
and so markedly individual that it would hardly seem to have been evolved 
entirely from them; moreover, it is directly superimposed upon the remains 
of the older cultures in a way w^hidi suggests that it was introduced suddenly, 
and in the form which it was to preserve with no perceptible modification for 
the entire period of its existence. The skeletal evidence proves that the 
population of the Haiappa dties w'as of mixed stock. Three of the skulls from 
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JVtoheajfwkto belong to the Proto-Ausoaloid group and rtpresenc the type 
w^ch foi^ the mam element m the south and central Indian aborigina] 
tubes of^e present dayi these are the mic Indians, and just because they 
were of the old i^ve stoefc, whereas the Harappi culture seems to have no 

result of the violent destruction of 
the old settlements, it can fairly be assumed that they constituted the lower 

' ' cent of the skulls are 

of ^e dohehocephaho Mediterranean type very similar lo those of al'Ubaid 

Bduchistan; with these arc a few brachycephaUc 
Mpine-^ skulls and one which is typically Mongolian j disregarding the 
S!- nnrSh^® J^™gn—and one would expect to find a few imm^ntelrom 
^^^-east^ hih counenes—we may conclude that Mediterranin man 

‘"r civilization. A certain 

number of fcamres m that civilization are common to it and to Sumer—e g. 

the bnmi-bnek ^hitccturc and the use of bitumen-but in spite of thft 
fact and of the sfce^ evidence It cannot be maintained that the iJappa 

^ imported thence into India rJdy 
1.^ 1 evidence makes it tolerably certain that it was not 

dS Se ^ “rigin, as also 

^rklng of copper and of br^c^,'for^that fc^J^e 

resources of Raiputaua-ond^^vSes"'T h^ 
conneaions with that southern aiea—yet before that t^ ^ «fidence of then- 
have got their material and their teird^e fmm ^ 

depKisits in Baluchistan or in Persia; 3 

Afghanistan fsee p 402I have tniw T,r<^l o^siie m Baluchistan and one m 

HarappS culture as a uijMiIe to any Sumcriin trnfiSn^yS 5 '™’’““”* 
Sumerian dvilizarion was in pau at least due tS^Dle 21 ^'' ^ ' 

Euphret« valley from the east; the souree a. !.!." ° ““ 

breusht into Mesopotamia may have inspire 

Which was ultimately to establish itself in die vaUcy of che^H'^ avdization 
thing m the nature of a common origin might accounr^fr ri'^T’ 
traceable in the two countries. It is qSe im^sibk u ' 

civilization grew up; but by the time it took^er the river 
of Harappi and Mobenjr^daro were buUt it T® 

own, essentially different from that of Sumer and indeed^i.^ chara^cr of tta 
And of its subsequent history we know HOthk^ ^ 

amval and thereafter it stagnates; its buildinS^ desmS ‘ j 

rebuilt lime after time, but ‘from top to bottom of the 
lobEv no Ohansv can bo daremod El die cJreE! ^riS 
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primitive features persist unimproved^ and the tccbnologicd advances made 
by Sumer in, for mstaocc, the casting of socketed meml weapons have no 
infiuence upon India in spite of the commeidal ties between the two peoples. 
Those ties were closest, it would seem, in the time of Sargon of Akkad, in the 
twemy'-fourth century sc, bat two hundred years later the signs of contact 
become few and far between; the grow'ing isolation of Harappa may be the 
cause:, or the cficct, of the gradual impoverishment of the people lo w'hich the 
buildings of the upper levels bear eloquent witness. The dvilization endured 
for the greater part of a millennium^ its character is illustrated by a vast 
collection of montimems of every sort^ but of its history no more can be said 
than that decadence set in some time before its complete destruction at the 
hands of the Aryan invaders, probably towards 1500 BC, 

CHINA 

in the case of India, so in China also we are confronted with a civilization 
which has already attained a ven' high ievel^nd is concemrared in a relatively 
small area of northern China comprising the provinces of Hopd, Shantung, 
Anhwei, Shansi, Shensi and Ho nan VThmughout this area excavations and 
casual discoveries have brought to Ugbt bronze vessels and pottery of the 
Shang period^d some, especially those &om the Honan province, seemingly 
older than those of Anj-ang, the main site. Bui even if w'c can recognize, 
Eentarively, an earlier phase of the Shang dvilization we are still unable to 
explain its origin; it is surrounded by people srill in the stage of barbarism, 
and iG antecedents remain unknown. It is true that orthodox Chinese tradi¬ 
tion tells of a Hsia Dynasty of seventeen or eighteen tdngs supposed to have 
ruled over China fi:om 2Z05 nc till 1765 bc, when it wws overthrown by T^ang 
the Successful, a Shang ruler who founded the Shang D^iiasty, which 
continued in power tmtU ir m its turn was overthrown in 1122 bc by the 
Chou .44 Bui there is no material evidence w'haisoever to prove the existence 
of a Hsia Dynasty. The earliest literary evidence that we possess is that pro¬ 
vided by the excavations at Anyang, and it dates from the latter part of the 
Shang Dynasty. AnjTing can coMdendy be identified as the site of ‘the great 
dty Shaug^ (later, by the Chou people, called Yin) to which the capital was 
removed by P^an Keng, 1401-1374 bc. Therefore we cannot expect to find 
toything earlier than his rdgn, and in fact we do not; of the thousands of bone 
mscriptioss none, apparcnily, goes back to the days of P^an Keng, and even 
his two immediate successors are bui doubtfully represented, the earliest 
dated texts being of ihe rdgn of Wu Ting; the written history of China as 
given by contemporary documents begins only in ibe fourteenth century BC* 
But those documents do confirm the orthodox tradition regarding the 
names and genealogy of the later Shang rulers. When then the bone inscrip* 
tions dtc, as they do, the names of earlier kings known to us from the tradi¬ 
tions we arc justified in assuming that the orthodox view regarding ibe 
p* 
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dyoESty as a whole inay be accepted and its history be taken as going back to 
c, 1750 Be (see p. note 44) although we have no actual knowledge and no 
leoogni^ble monuments for its initial three and a half centuries. The 
of Hsia is less simple. Although the Chou kings had a good deal to say ^out 
the Hsia Dynastj- they were speaking of something s^eiy far removed from 
themselves in time and} because they were eicploiting the story for purposes 
of political propaganda, they may well have distorted it not a little. In die 
hang tradition Hsia seems to have been not so much a dynasty as a state 
which down to the time of T^ang the Successful controlled the nileis of the 
Shang tribej but that its power even over its professed vassals was limited is 
shown by the fact that Hsiang T’u, the twelfth Shang prince before T’ang, is 
desenbed as a conqueror who spread his dominions beyond the Con- 
sistcni with thb is the fact that in the list of T’ang's conquests Hsia appears 
merely as one of a number of states incorporated by him in his dominions, 
and there is no reference to any former overlordship. 

In later ti^, m the eighth to siath fflutuiies bc, the term Hsia is used to 
mem not a dytmty or a^state, but -aiinesc’. and is applied genemUy to the 
j^ous ^tes lying north of the territory of Ch’u. Ch'u, which occupied both 
of tte Yangtze ^ reached half-way up to the Yellow River, was not 
Oui^ > but was gladly coming into the sphere of Chinese culture. Hsia 
Aei^orc was a cultural term. Nor was this a novel gloss upon the word. It 
been rraarked that the old Chou people used it for propaganda purposes j 

were inverted they called then new western territories part of ‘the 
Hsia region, ^opt^ the term because it impUed a cultural and traditional 
jusuficanon rf their dom^on-and it b m predsely that sense that it 
p^isu into Chou ti^. The theory that barbarians co!dd be amalgamated 
into Hm ^oup by adopo^ Chinese culture is whoUy consistSTw^ith 
4 c new chat ^ese culture had originated with the Hsia people in pre- 

^Wch could proi^/be c^Ied 
<^c^, even ori a hn^suc basis, at the early date assi^ to Hsia is 
dtogetlmr probable, for the Chinese writing system as we find^n the Shang 
bones of the foune^ih century bc is amazingly complex, embodying aS 
CTerypnnaple of ^ formation of peters which is in use torh^it^t 
have been preceded by many centuries of dci^eiopmcnt * Cred « flL 

KKnuiis US m aududujg thm »ial, Acre ^ 

B ilB b^doM srasti Aere »» u sBtt b, Ais mine. And U* fact 

unnUsiKsas laui uxd so persisttntly to mean “Cbiuso-and “el* SS-i. 
stnsos” ton cultuBl^ lends ns to iirfo, Ant this sare to. An teuUiSt^ 
nenr of Chmese culture m its day. As such it mav hav wpo- 

strayorctnGnilyhugetortto^- radiccutareiprestigemnvn 
certam hegemony even beyond its proper borders We hav^ 1*» 

Ais in tbo CSC of An Chon prapln. w£n »e iSwI'iS" 
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culnire and constdcrcd it superior ro their own before and c\'en after they 
conquered the Shangs. In a admra] sense, then, it is perhaps not completely 
erroneous to look upon Hsia as a Chinese dynasty. The term has perhaps this 
much basis of truth, that the torch of Chinese culture was passed from Hsia 
to Shang to Chou.’ 

The historical existence of Hsia is a matter of prime importance if we are to 
explain the origins of Chinese dviUzation. 

The district in which Anyang lies is formed of the rich loess plain on the 
north-west bank of the Huang Ho, some 200 miles south of Peiping; protected 
on two sides by the river and on the west by a long mountain chW whose 
slopes provided heavy timber for building and wild game for the bunt, 
whereas the level valley was ideal for the growing of grain and for pasturage, 
it was admirably adapted to the devdopment of a wealthy dty. But it was not 
the birthplace of a dvilizarion; the monuments of a highly developed and 
long-established culture are imposed upon the wreckage of a Neolithic settle¬ 
ment; obviously the development had taken place elsewhere. 

Excavations at Chengchou and Loyang have produced material which is 
held to illustrate an earlier phase of the Anyang dvilizarion—^thus, the bronze 
ritual vessels arc ideorical in type, as are the arrows and spear-heads, but the 
Oracle bones are not inscribed, the buildings arc similar but smaller in scale, 
and the pottery is generally similar but has none of the white kaolin decora¬ 
tion characteristic of Anyang. Such differences might possibly mean no more 
than that these were provincial sites, but may well indicate an earlier date, as 
suggested by the excavators. But even so, the d^dlizadon is already wall 
developed, and in the crucial matter of metallurg}’' is as mature as it is seen 
to be in the Anyang phase. Its genesis therefore is still to seek. 

The Chinese tradition which states that Anyang (Yin) was selected by P'an 
as his capital—a tradition which the ardia«logiml evidence amply 
confirms—says further that the Shang people were not natives of this region 
but immigrants who after various wanderings settled in it, but tells us nothing 
as to whence they came. Because no local origin has yet been discovered for 
the Shang dvilizarion, it has been suggested that it was introduced ready 
made by an aristocracy of immigrants from the far west, i.e. from the Mediter¬ 
ranean area, who imposed themselves on and ruled by force over the Chinese 
natives of the region. That theory, however, while purporting to explain 
the Chinese tradition, disregards the very serious difficulties of chronoli^ 
and derives virtually no support from the archaeological material—on the 
contrary, the bronze vessels, which represent the finest art of the workers in 
metal (which is ex fypotfuH an imported art) show a decoration which is 
purely Chinese, and their forms can be traced back to the pottery of Neolithic 
China (PL 14, c). Were the theory true, the supposedly earlier sites of Cheng- 
chou and Loyang might have been expeaed to produce some evidence of the 
invaders, but in no single object from chose sites has there been detected any 
indebtedness to Mediietran^n It is tnie chat Dr Li Chi^ would 
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relate the designs upon a Yin tai>~tieh mask to Mesopotamian art of a thousand 
years earher and finds an asionjshinB resemblance between an Anyang day 
vessel and similar vessels discovered at Mohenfo-daro in the Indus valley and 
w Jaradat ^asr m Mesopotamia; bnt it would be rash to deduce an invasion 
finin what need not bear witness to anything more than the passing of stray 
g^ by way of baiter through many hands and o\-er grst distances; in all 
other res^^ the uniform evidence of the tomb objects would seem to be 
decisive. Snll more conclusive is the fact that the skeletal remains from the 

numerous that some of the skulls must 
^ those of the Shan^ar^tocnits-uniformly bdong to the Mongoloid branch 
^mankrnd and forbid the suggestion of any invasion by peopleof any other 

avihzation as indigenous, the tesiilt of the complex 
TT^h clients, amongst which the most important were^he 

Whole c^cter of the Shang civilization, which is cssendaUy But 

what difierentiates jt from them is, first and foremost* the hcL that it is a 
“d it is hard to believe that tho^e Sto^jC^mre^ 
could have been rcspor^ible for that momentous change. Met^uW 
ongmaie m a country where metal is casUy obtainabl^hich is nSe^e 
for most parts of northern China; but even so the ™ r ■ 

for. as we shdl „ W^rCp%»)"S,“ ST 

ttqehes a degree rf heat uadaaiMbfcbv L ^ Z 

disposal of most primitive peoples. The art^of n-nrf ^ at the 

readb^ Cbfo. frere the »est!Xe it^ 

we behev'c, m eastern Anatolia, the line of advan^ 

followed the oriferous deposits of the 

and Bokhara to the Kizil Kum desert- direcdv 

b^wed theit metallregical technique ftum theMiddte dfe 

bronzes arc m every respea purelv Chinese it is becat, Jrv “ ^Jang 

were using the technique of mctalluigy m their own w™v * craftsineii 

had developed a sdiool of metallurgy not only comnletelv^n^ 

so weU established that it was to dominate the whole fVirtfT^''^f 

can only mean that development had been going on Lr^er^^f Clnna, that 

This is where the Hsia tradition is of valu? If tS Si' 

dre cuij^hdre of d.c Hda. -1 if 

o»= whfch on™, rreuouobfo tiu.^ ’S: 

BIO win 01 an idjosymcratic Chinese 

But side by side with the marvellous bronze vessels w«™vn. . a . i r 

A»,«.g ™ hov. d» ureefod^reo huorirei o oynoSSip,^ 
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developed and mmt have resulted from tbc: labours of very many generatfomH^ 
Chinese writing may indeed be almost as andent as Chinese inetaUiugy—in 
faaj some scholars would deduce from *Yao^s Calendar^ preserved in the 
Canon of Documents of ConfudtiSi that ii was alr^dy known by the begin¬ 
ning of the second mill ennium BC. Although our existing material is latc^ 
belonging to the latterhalf of the second miUenniuin, it h at least possiblcjif not 
probable, that the Chines took over the technique of metal-working and the 
art of writing not so very long afer both had been invented in the west. Now 
to surest that arts so complicated as these two were invented independently 
and at more or less the same time by tiso different branches of the human race 
having absolutely no connection one with the other would be stretching coinci¬ 
dence too There can be no questEon of ^conquest' or ^imiiiigration* by 
Sumerians or any other west-Asian people; bui the difficulty can be solved 
by assuming a spread of ideas^ not necssarily of imported patterns, but of 
the basic principles or processes of the arts. Bearing in mind that the search 
for metal ores, suddenly become so precious, sent prospectors wandering far 
and tdde, and that goods might ttavel in the way of baner very &r afield, we 
may imagine that a tribe in western China, having o'cn mdireet contacts with 
the JVliddle East, might leam the possibihty of using pictorial signs to repre¬ 
sent sounds and invent its own set of chaiaaers accordingly, just as diey 
would learn, perhaps at much the same time and possibly from the same 
source, the technique of melting and casting meta]*4^ 

Chinee civilization was certainly not imported wholesale from the wiesij 
but, on the other hand, none of the various dvilisadons of the Old World 
was produced in isolatiom If we look at the New World w^e shall ace m the 
central American dvihzadons of the pre-Columbao period a lop-sidednss 
which has no parallel in the lands with which this volume deals. There a 
magnificent achievement in the arts (which spring from individual intuition 
in response to social conditions) accompanies a technological ignorance 
almost as abysmal as that of the Palaeolithic painters of Lascaux. In the Old 
World advance was far more balanced for the reason that the various centres 
of man^s activity were suffidently in contact, direct or indirect, for the 
knowledge of new mvenrions and techniques to spread from one to another^ 
the brief sketch of the political history of the more creative communities 
which has been given above is primarily intended to suggest the possibihty 
of the cross-fertilization of ideas which trade and conquest could effect. 

TtlE MIDULEMEN 

For the countries of the Middle East, bordering as they do one upon anothe r, 
direct contacts were easy and the exchange of goods could Introduce new 
models and new methods. Where greater distances are involved, as in the 
case of the Far Eas[cro countries, we may have to postulate middlemen 
concerning whom we may have liede knowledge or none. 
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In Southern Afghanistan, on a site called Miindj^k, some Chiny miles 
north of I^dahar, French e^vators have discovered remains which, when 
fully published, should throw much light upon this question of mtemational 
contacts. In the upper part of the mound, in a Jcvd pro%'i$ioitally dated to 
e. i6w BCjis there are huge granaries, with raised floors ventilated from below, 
whi^ certainly seem aJ^ to ^ose of Haiappa; in a lower level, attributed to 
^ j ^ cnillenmum, a great building in mud-brick with a 

lapde of ha^-columns reproduces a type familiar in Mesopotamia and sug¬ 
ars Sumatan connections in the Urukor the JamdatNasr period (PI. 13, b). 
Agam, farther south, sup^dal exploration at Mehi has shown that in Balu- 
chjsiac brfore the time of Harappa there was a culture, the BtuUi cul- 
t^ wbeh was m touch both with Moheojtudaro and with Sumer; ‘There is 
f yf'l that trade exchanges did take place, and goods and even people 
found their way 60m the Baluchistan hills to the Indus plain’, and not only 
are Stone vessels of Melu make &irly common on such sites as Ur and Erecb, 
but the ^ted pottery manufectured in the Divala region (near Baghdad) in 
about 2800 EC repK^uces the KuUi style and modfs with such accuracy that 
o^ suspects e of Kulh potters in Mesopotamia. Similarly, tvhen we 
i*ir3f-tTu driesj and agam in Egypt, 'alabaster^ vases so 

^ products of the same workshop, but 
those from Egypt are of the veined caldte from deposits on the edge of the 

H r examples are of stalagiSifc caldte 

from the southern end of the Persian Gulf, it is difficult to avS the enn- 
dusion that somewhere on the shores of the Gulf there was a setdemew of 

^ by sea northwards and west* 

w^, fin^ a ready market m Sumer and supplying Eevot with models 
which could be wpied in the local stone. ^ 

u ^ Age made the most 

notoble advance were not the only ones to connibuie to^ilkadon; indeed, 

the Ho. the dweUers m those vaUey^ must have acquired the art from 
abroad. In hiswnc ^ Egypt exploited the copper-iSnes of Sinai her 

^ the snlue of metal bad al^iady 

^ Nrobihic agnculturaUst of the Nile vafley, hating and 

feanng the desert, would never have dared the daiicw*« aT,H ““ 

journey to Sinai to look for a kind of stone^T^l^lt ^"”1, 
found it; before he did that, he had to be conwncxH ^ 

having. The Sumerian imported his copper and bronze ' th^iT^ ™ 

themselves and, so far as we can tell, never ownerl th^ • rk ^ t 
in clK Mclinfciu. of mcal-workio* thoy owrf d„ 
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people of wh(HD no record is preserved. When, in the time of Sargon of 
Akkad, Mesopotamia was cut off fiom the source of supply in Oman, copper 
had to be brought in fmm the north, and, if one may j udge ffom the Maikop 
treasure, a profitable trade began with the hill peoples west of the Caucasus; 
later oq, the kingdom of Urartu was to rise into ptomineuoe tiiete, but for the 
early period and for the begionings of metal-working there is no history. The 
Haiappi people brought the knowledge of metal with them into the Indus 
v^ey and there is nothing to show when or where they learned it, and so too 
with the Shang people of China, As soon as any one of the old agricultural 
groups, settled in the rich riverine plains and stocking their granaries with 
surplus foodstu^, had discovered fiom the objects which barbarous 
mountaineers bartered for their grain the nature and the use of metal, mining 
prospeaors scoured the known and the unknown world in s^ch of indepen¬ 
dent sources of supply. The early traffic in metal opened up new countries^ 
but it also brought the old countries into closer contaa in chat the traffic 
involved the spread of ideas and techniques as well as of actual metals ffiom 
now on, a new discovery made in one could quidcly become the common 
property of all, not necessarily by imitation but by adaptation. The exchange 
of goods by iniemattonal trade could spur the imaginadon to novel achieve* 
ments. Thus at Tell esh Shdkh, the site of a village lying on the route of the 
Ainanus timber trade, people received payment for their wood in kind, and 
amongst the goods came the fine painted pottery of Tell Halaf and, later, 
as we have seen above (p. 371) that of the northern al'Ubaid type; very soon 
the local potters found that the plain black wares which had satisfied tbeir 
clients in the past could not compete with the decorated wares coming in 
from abroad, and in self-defence they set to and produced a local painted 
poa^ which while it utilized the technique and the motifs of both the 
foreign varieties copied neither but possessed a character altogether its own. 

But while the impon of foreign products contributed so much to the 
advance of dvtiixation the part played by the carriers of those products was 
not less important; a great deal that was not for export could none the less be 
spread abroad by word of mouth —voHtat t?iW per ora twtem. Inventions such 
as that of the principle of phonetic writing, religious belief anfl mythological 
tales w'ould be carried ffir afield by itinerant merchants, and together with the 
bartering of material things there went the commerce of the mind. 

Amongst the carriers who helped to link together centres of culture geo- 
graphically so far removed from each other that they might well be Th oug hr 
mutually inaccessible, some part must have been played by the inhabitHiits 
of the northern steppes. We know as yet very little about those peoples, and 
what we know would not warrant us in claiming for them credit for m^ng 
any diren contribution of importance to the early surges of civilization except, 
indeed, the domestication of the horse, which is probably due to cheni; it was 
the nature of the country rather than the genius of its occupants that aided 
progress. 
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A vast belt of open steppe extends fi'om RoiunanJa across the Ultraine and 
the Chersonese area to Kuban, eastwards by Astrakhan and Uralsk, and fiar 
bej'ond that to Mongolia. It is a pastoial, not an agrtculrural land, and its 
population was necessarily nomad, men living in tents or booths and con¬ 
stantly moving on as thdr flocks and herds exhausted the nearby pastures. To 
whatever race the population might belong — and they differed widely—^the 
conditions of en viioiunent imposed a similar manner of life upon all alike, and 
their enforced wanderings brought them into contact and induced a degree of 
umformity in their culture. Thus in the second millennium BC burials of the 
Andronovo type extend tuiifonnly from the Yeiusei to the Ural mouncaiasj 
in the southern Urals cemeteries of this type present a series of peculiar traits 
indicadng the impact of both western and eastern cultures; in the Late 
Bionae Age funerary barrows in Uzbddstan, near Tashkent, dosely resemble 
those of the Ukraine, and bronze buckets found in the Ukraine graves are 
w'dl knotvn in the Kuban area and reappear in a columbarium at Igdii in 
Erivan, thus showing contacts with the metal-working centre of Uranu. 
Later in history we find the Scythians at the western end of the steppe zone 
making a lavish use of Greek works of art And at the same time in western 
Siberia, between Biisk and the Altai mountains, the astonishmg tombs of 
Pazyryk yield Ghinese mirrors, Hac chariots, Fersiao embroideries and 
carpets which may be ddier Persian 01 (less probably) AnatoUan, wlule the 
actual bodies in the tombs show that in these nomad tril^ the Indo-European 
clement from the west and the Mongoloid fixim the eastern extremity of the 
steppe meet in a single household, just as the iniricatdy stylized animal forms 
characteristic of Scythian art are equally at home in Mongolia and in the 
Crimea. 

From one end of Asia to the odier, along the northern fringe of the settled 
lands where dries were built and dviUzatioa flourished, the clnns pf fierce 
horsemen were always on the move; nothing was peimanent flit them except 
the one secret spot where were the tombs of ihdr chiefs. But they were not 
out of touch with the dvillzed world, They coveted the objects of luxury 
W'hich they bad not the skill to make; and they could always obtain such by 
trade, selling their horses and thdr fdts, embroidered by the womenfolk with 
their own animal designs; or they could raid the settled lands and carry off the 
spoil; and, because their forces svere a standing menace, the rulers of the great 
countries to the south, emperors of China and Persian kings, would buy peace 
from them by sending rich gifts or giving iheir daughters in marriage to the 
tribal chiefs. In such ways the men of the steppe got to know what the dty 
craftsmen could do, and that knowledge was passed along from gjan to clan; 
some new invention, a novel type of weapon or ornament, leami from ndgh- 
bours at one end of the chain might ultimately reach neighbours at the other 
end and inspire the workers of a dty very far from the place of its discovery. 
It is quite certain that throughout the Bronze Age new ideas spread widely 
and somcrimes very qtucUy in spite of the great distances involved and of the 
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difficulties of transport across country; direct evidence for the early periods is 
lacking, but in view of whai we can Icam about later times it is reasonable to 
suppose that in sotnc cases the steppe-dwellers were the middlemen for the 
dissemination of knowledge. 

Our account began at the point at which man was emerging from his 
primitive savagery and with the invention of mexal embarked upon the 
adventure of progress. In a brief factual sketch wc have defined the main 
groups w'hose different charaaerisdes and condidons of existence gave rise 
to different cultures and have emphasized not their individual tx^ntribudous 
to civilization—that is to be our principal study hereafter—but rather their 
interrelations, tn'ing to see what contacts of war and tiade> of o^vel or of race 
migtadon, w^ould make possible the interGhange of cultural goods, and 
therefore of ideas, which promotes growth. Some of those original groups 
have flourished and endured^ some have made their contriburion to the 
common cau^e and have disappeared; new races, unoonsidered at the bcgin^ 
ning, have come to the fore, i^eridng the traditions and sometimes usurping 
the territories of those that w^enc before- Now the dawn of the Ittm Age comes 
u> a Middle East peopled for the most part by races which were to hold their 
own throughout history. 


AUTHOR*S NOTE AND DISCUSSION 
(Note 3^, p- 3 S 9 ) 

Sir Lmiard 

Since there are dilfereuccs of opinion on subject something should be said 

regarding the alicniadvc views^ Some Indologists hold! ihai the Kigvedic literature^ 
and afortimithc Rigvedic Age, go hack beyond the twelfth century bc, and that the 
Aryan Indians wtre hy that time at least a highly civilized people, as is shown by the 
character of their literature and religion. It is histcricfllly true that southern India 
was, by the third century bc, conquered by Aryan Indians and domuuited by 
Br ahmani cal culture, and that the conquest had been preceded by a religious 
mfUcradon which result^ tn the establishment of Vcthc schools in the south. The 
earliest hymns of the Rigt^da show the Indo-Aiyans as established exclusively in 
the north-west of India and in eastern Afghanistan^ it is argued therefore that, 
assuming the Vedic schools in the south to have been established iti the seventh 
century (which is a pure assumption), five hundred years is a ludicrously short time 
to allow for the extension of Ary^an doniinadori over the rest of northern and central 
India, so that the Aryan occupation of the ooith-west must go back far beyood 
IZoo BC« The many different strata in the Rigvedic hymns pros^e that the period in 
which they were developed must have stretched over very many centuries, and 
reckoning back from the earliest Buddhist literature (which presupposes the Veda) 
and allowing for the vast lapse of time required by oral iradiiion for the earliest 
hymns to ha\*e taken shape in the Vedic schools and to have been compiled into a 
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SamMtd or ’CoUeamn’, those hymns must be assigacd to s date befoie i2oo bc. 
Further, since the grouping of the Aryan gpds in the Mitanm leits from Bogazkoy, 
With thw particular forms of aarncS} can be traced elsewhere ooly in the it is 
atgu^ (n) that these ^ Indian Vedic deities, and (i) that the Mitanni leadm were 
isunigiants from India, from which it follows that the Aryans had been 
m nor^-wes.tem India considerably earlier than 1500 bc. In view of this over- 
whtjmngftidence eastern Afghanistan and north-west India were occupied by 
the Rigs'cdic Ai^'ans from about 2500 fle cither their dvilizatton was for a long time 
rontempor^' wih the Harapf^ dvilization or those Aryans, instead of having 
destroyed the Harapira dvilization, were actually its authors. 

The view ^opted in this volume is that the Rigvedic hvmns (regardless of the 
assumed thdr present fotm) do embody early dements, as 
Sh! invasion of north-west Indio is rather 

wt. ‘wJi- a«ual invasion looh place somewhere around 

^ ^ , i_ ^ ^ started at that time, the Utcratuie 

t^of literature repr^tod by the early elements in the bymns 
. P y ^ degree of material culture. The Harappi dvilization was 
f was destroyed by the Aryans (there is indeed no other possible 
d«siniction) who were a non-urbanized people and^- 

avilization reulted from a minglbg of that of Haiappa and the 
oarallcl for a certm; but that fact does not mean that the two flowed 

^appa dement is due to the survival of Harappl 
Hi “ ^ 7 conquerors. The religious paraUd between^ 

of ro '“Sth of time postulated for the 

™qnet of (or i^tranon mro) central and southem indiab cready exag- 

thoueh ihat^wK ' ™rA’Wcst n«d not have taken more than a few ytars, 

™ 'Whereas the rest of the 

hi<£mri('nroK^K'ft’ ^ I®"I® ovcmin; tospcskof 'many centuries’ is to strain all 

s^ f ofa Jieory. Even if we gint (as we should) that th* 

^b^ki^r^i f JS ilidr power in the north-west before 

‘perhaps as eativ as the ^ conquest of the south a date 

i«so HC it U J ™ for the mcoining of the Aryans; 

Dr if- C. Majwiuiar 

da. d,. »“,>•“ <■'«.?« 
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the Rigv^dn, Of the people among whom they g^cd currency, ww barbarous Of 
semi-harbaioiis is not supponed by M* Wimemitz in hb Hist4iTy qf Indiiin £J/^ra^l^re> 
I (Calcutta, 1927), pp. ^3-75* Sec also my ‘UAntiquite et Fimportanoe du ^gvedaV 
Journal of World Hisioryj VI, 2 (l 0 o), PP- 2 t%- 2 Z, 

Sir Leonard Woollty 

Had my period gone down to 500 PC, I should have created the Rig^da ^ length; 
but with T20Q ic as the tenoinus, that would have been w?rong. The Rigveda yras 
certainly not composed in 1^ prcseni form luitil much laler, and it is impossible 
CO say what stage of culture had been reaped by the Aryans at 1200 bc; a descrip^ 
don based an the Rigv^do and applied to the period 1500—raoo BC would ^ an 
anachronisiii unsupported by any evidence wbatsccverj the crulnire rejected in the 
Rigveda is itself that of a later period, and of the ^gradual evolution of that culture 
we «n speak only in a summary (whidi would be most in place if given for the 
fouitb—third century Bc)i the poem does not help us to trace its e^'oludon in dated 
steps. 


Professor Ralph E. Turner 

The Rigvedoi according to Stuart Figgott, Andmt fndla {Penguin ed,), pp- 
was composed 140Q-1500 bc (Figgott accepts the dating of Mas MuUcr), 
While accepting the Rigveda as a genuine document on archaeological grounds^ 
Figgott points oiii that the archaic Sanskrit in which it is wniten makes it an 
imprecise and limited source. Within these limits the gives us a genenii 

impression of the life of the Aryans, a pre-urban, and m this sense barbarian people. 
Theirs was an agricultural economy which includes the growing of a grain crop, 
but in which herds of canle and flocks of sheep and goats are of prime importance. 
The Aryan society was fotmilly divided mto a ihreelbld grading of wanioiSj 
priests^ and artisans ^—Ksairiyost Brahn^ira and —^hut the concept of cas^ 

was not yet known. The Aryans were among the first to introduce the idea of rapid 
transport made possible by the domesticaicd horse. Ox-dratm four-wheeled carts 
were used for farm work, and light twowheeled chariots drawn by spodahy bred 
horse$ were used for sport or warfare. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER 1 


I. PmfesMrf I. AL DiakoDOfr sugsciH that elimnte is nta a pnmary faacir tn cncmiogiiig 
wurt. In Neolithic tfmci roan lied to woit hjird cnovgli to Burrive in lUiy dimntt Tbfi 
tooU and mams of rorvivil hie had developed by that dmc could yield him aurplui 
prcKhiction under ctanin cflodickms {in the atluvhJ lowliiodi)i bur not in othen (deiuc 
woodknda) wlim hia sionc implcmema were cot Bdctiuatc to dear a tuffiociit area of 

arable kqd oT get 1 suffdeat bafvnt- . 

Id Rippoit of Sir LMwrd WooUey-a pMition, vx EUswmh HynlinfftPc. Chnauc 
Paeior nruhiflirom* 1^14)1 Crt^sotwa and aimot^ (New Haven, 1915). Moi«ipnngt of 
C^^onew CLoodoe, 1945 ) ^ S. F. Markham, CBmit iwd ih* Energy of Nonam 
(Londoa, 194a). 
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comidered itktivi-lIJ^?ri!i^ progrcssiw, its final pfiWj aod the mulia achirml, dan be 

Muro^l^ j^bma b^lv u iTT*!!^ di*'!'''*^ preioii dtlen zone 

SandfiDrdj ‘I^fllaMliihxc SAnsi anH if P^«s=tQ«ae CRslaeolitfiicJ Age [see K. S. 

442-3?' OtiUifle’, GeesrapMcal yeitrmil, VoL h; (Dwmber. 

fww^^ctoiSI^th^QiifeHlcrd^ ^‘^sWy UwtRtical diqninea' of the hypotbees pu! 
eatlLcst tombs u «iU gi - ven, eariwi^*^^ J^^repofcigiaU ajwlysu of the vay 

Conwmin* ite AothiopoW- of 

Bunetiit, XXXI dssSippJ^-a^ Eerpt, Sooiii (fe cio^phie li'Egypie, 

bo«d oo 

rho dc^TT m the NUe ™ll.y 

ocbievc a imilar rttu]^!^«rart^^ ^ maditjons mflidd 

have (Jeoe—if ind«d the EevDrian* ^ ®f ch«^ng what a non-hybrid poopic might 

mo«d the Egypmii* who ^ nors-hybx^ p«pfe, wWch Jj bFa® 

difiereni periods and in diflerant hKaiwu,' reported oihei floods dating htm 

SJSt at the beguming of 

whed and the P«dtSn^DteuU^ intnxfn™! of ±e patter's 

fcelSi however, that his own txHition it ^ ^ potttis. Sir Leonard WooUey 

in Aleiopciamiii, Pported by arehneologists who have specialized 

tnenti in the Third Spirmial and Literary Achieve- 

fPhibdcJphia, 1944). Bc, Amenom Philosophial Sodny. AWn, XXI 

*»up raj«r5."?ss S?L,ti:r- "'izi ^oi . . 1 ™ 

^Urbjtn ReTO^lalHMl^ fcliufln lu propenyj did iwt out ujitil the 

adoptk the I«igu 4 ^^^t”i^ltetf l»wijme that the people of Unik 

kllcr'a language. ^ since we anc cotnpEci^^ igaorant of the 

dry. It docs, however, Mad ™ etner a Hui^ 

have yr-ertant^ the lOrdujicifi in thf Imi ^iifficiicutly numrnm« in Mari W 

laapiagci ttt Fr. Thureaii-Dangin, ™ thcir own 

d'Astytioliigu ti tTArdUehev (^rafe Vol Piweaaot dc Mmi', Rtvat 

bemincs niore abiyidanti loc E S Siwiiffi ■T-h u l-aicr unj Human mauriil 

of Mceopoiande, Syrw and “ '*« Civilixation 

PbofesMt Diakonoffoonsidm it pmbable that tTi P - * > * C*W 3 )s PP- 3 r 8 -t 9 ‘ 

ctmcifonii wridng d" the Scmitei of Sv™ Humain and ih^ Hittites adopted the 
.!» be «adr,^biKS^« S Mece^lMtU. Refe^ inay 

logic et lea ngiilirft 4 s de son devdofmemenr’ ^siflcaiiar, u teniiiDO- 
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AIpbAbciS IbiiLj pp. 57-S. ProfcsMT Dlakomiff refers m ihe paper read hf Tb. 
Gamkrelidbe at the XXVtb luTernatifliial CQ^gress of Orientaiists, Mosoew^ m 
support of his positioe. 

14. Any RCDasdnation of the ^zty history of the Hittites must be baied exclusively 

Qfi the cKimiuiailda of pottery. Aa has been pointed out by Professot E. Larodie, there 
emu DO wriTten Hittite traditinn poiating to their place of odgliL Attempts have 
been made (c.g, F. Sominer, Hnktrtr iwd HitMtuch (Stutigaji:, i947)i w ptove that 
they retained memorua of some oistcmi Caspian, origin. 

If. Reoent expktraticia <C. A^ Bnwey, *Eiiiem Acatolta b the Chaleolithic and Early BrocLze 
Age^ in VoL VI11» l^^t) has. shown that this ware is far more witHy 

distributed than had been MnunncL The sites on which it has bcefl noted range &om the 
tnf ddir Araxes northwards to the Kurm basin and southwards to the western shore of 
Lake Urmia and are very numerous m the west of Lake Van* while there tj a further 
group in the neighbourhood of Malatya, KuMn't cioavaticitLS feemed to show a local 
developmeoi of the vrare, and since the other sites are known from surface mmajos oiilyj 
his views ^louid hold go^ pending proper excavations elsewhere. So loo hii chronology 
is not itpsct by the &ci of wide dupeniont for the type may have been elaborated in its 
original homeland some centuries before it waa Imilated Esr afte id. In the text Kuiun's 
views arc adopted^ with the that they may have to be slightly mudihed by dis- 

envericH yet to be made. 

16, The ttaditiun according to which the Fhocnidans came from the Red Sea (and perhapa 
also from the Persian Gulf) has Little foundatitHi beyond the references in Hemdotua^ L 
I; VIIj S^p and in justini JOTII, 13, and Is iherefurc of debatable value. While still 
accepted by O. Eiisfeldi ('PhoimiKf** in Pauly- Wissowa, ReaUncy^hpa^'e XJC, i, col. 

It ir reiected by the majority of scholarSj and by W. F. Albr^ghi In pardcidar. 

17- This ebbomtion was suggested by the remarks of Fiofessor Dtakonoff. 

tS. Fjtofcssor John A. Wilson and ^ofessor Jean Leelant both stress that on Egyptian text 
statci expliciily that Jsis came 10 Egypt from Byblos. Modem ccmjctcntators base 
thcmaelves mainly on the fam nin uxt of Plutarch and on new mcstprctatice] of older 
evidence in the light of this text. Sec S. Hectmann^h Tail in Byblos^ Zattchrift /flf 
A^yptiithe SpraciU tasd AkgrttBfttktiitde^ Vd. @5j t (I9i7)r RP- 

19. According to Frofessor I. M. Dialconoffi evidence that ore was found by mining prospec¬ 
tors and not by local people Is scanty; and evidence for the employment of hired labour 
ia ai^ slight^ It being more likely ihail^c mines were worked by slave labour. Sir Leonard 
Woodky^a contention that there were miitJng prospetturs from the more advanced 
cultuiics lsi however^ supported i see C- F* Hawkcsi Tht Pr^hiit^nc /vundisriefu £5^ 
Europd (Landop, 1940) and T. A. Ridcardi Afan and Morals (New York^ 1922), p. iox. 
Slave labour ippesrs to ba%^ been extensively utilhed un andent mining pmjects. For 
work in Egyptian mirLei in Sinai and in Nubia, we H. Kees* KuiiurgticJdcAt^ dkf alien 
Orients^ L A^ypUn (Mfinchen* i933)» PP- «lv aad Frofeuor J. €cmy, Thi 
Imcriptiara cf Sima, 11 (Londoo^ PP’ ^4 “I- 

30. Sir Lconsrd WooQry^i reasons for attributing to Sinner priori^ in the inveurion of 
Writing are given in dctaB in Chapter VIj Pl 11, p. 633 sq. The quesciaa of the priority of 
Egyptian or Sumerian wridng 11 ftUI Ear from settkfL It fr possible only lo note that both 
were in at the end of the fourth millenary. See D, OiringeTp 77k Alphahfi: /I ta 
fhi Histtay iff MaiUtinJ (ind ed,, Loadon, 194*)^ PP- At fuggestod by Sir Leonard 
Wodlcy and lupported by Pmfessor Ralph E. Turner, there may have bcM ^idea diffu- 
lim', a cmicept developed by the anthropologtst Al. L. Kroeber, ‘’’S irmulus OiBiisinn', 
AmfHcan VoL 4a C*94fl)r PP- 

at. Sdiotan are not agreed as (u whether Mencs ia an actual historical figure or whether he u 
a later legendary comparison- See John A. WUann, 7^ Bimitn pfF^pt (Chicago^ 1951)* 
PP^ 43-41 E, Driotooj J- VandieTt La FiupUt dt rOrirar IIj PEgypu, 

(5rd ed., Farii^ 1952)* PP- t6o-2i W. Hdck, Ztiudaift dtr dmitchtn 
Gatlhckafit 103 {i95a)i PP- 354-9^ 
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^ wLsT of_E®nj^ civiltMiMiq back ioro the Old Kingdom, 

If™P«>fc«w A. Wilson.« w the me rutmc 
* . *1’® Middle Empire. The niilitzrv cxneditioni 

fartKs*e», will, of aHirie^te^Sisted 
wiin iiagie campaign of Se*Min* III Sekm^i There •„ no doubt tbat tk* 

w of ^uteabh: impotiaiwe. The treasuie of Tfld 

“■ -"it iSK 

^ based Sn the *i of Ettk imre ih^D ■ genmtimi h 

1 M dyn^Eie. Royam^ dc Hayie^E^tc ct Domiiu- 

tl'ArehfelosU: (Iricntak, BM&shhim 
^y^bj no momi met ^th 

Middle and NwEmnircd ^ imermcdiaiy period between the 

from i 63 oto Stc E n ' 

f»«h. « to., i, u. .. ”«" “' 

cfre«*,th/in[|S^^iSME^t‘^‘ift“h^“'^^^ technical and miliuiy 

*ocml consequeneea The imni^nn* nf chariot had conaiderable j»Iitical md 

connanily on [he increase N™- iniilds chariot olScen, wm 

a«ihetia look ofl 

motif* but also new fmins hciKeforward iwt only new 

line, Together with the vivadf^ the movement, variety and elegance of 

an of ^ New Empire ^ twnpoainnm becoming the hallmarhi of the 

» known ia that in ilLe^rw‘^i^'Ste^Y^ ^cnophis 1 in Asia. All that 

Tnmbos tin the Suiian) EnphmtM'empire eaentnded from 
refer, to the Eophre,« as ‘Z watS^WchliS V * 3 -'^' 

to That of the NileJ and which de*cewSS,IJ^^S^*‘ *''■ *" 'TP™" direciian 

28. It is intpotaihlc to detenniiu with absolut,, „ 1. ,. 

Tlwre pcisist* a margin of cnw of ajinc len^^tvl chmmTpgy of the New Empire, 

VIII (i<> 46>, pp. P 4 -I to. and JovnW^ 

dateiRMt ccmm«ily aiaigncd to the b^S^rfl^SYf^f'Mai. PP- 57-74-The 
that Car the death of Hntihepiui 1^8^^ ^ Tliuunwc u 1504 bc, and 

the Tcign* of Thuunoae Ift and ftsT.h^- ™ CMtinvetsal and difficuh quHtioa of 

Sn«J;nn^O,^en^^*d!;^eTfS 

f 1933 }, ^mcago. Stiitftei,, Aiy^tni Orimsal ChilitaiuM^ No. » 

ap, Egypt, an Afncan land, an oasis creatsit Ku ■ ■■ ■ 

Sahara d«en, ■* Profc*sor J. LccLmt Doinb ^ 

Ughi on the carlim hiHOty of the African amtin^T "f throwing lonie 

events, keep in mind the icbstreninTwintn™ m “ *?!?*"' should, at all 

Egypi ofthePhanoln. (Swihew^of h ^nirc of Afi^ and that of the 

tKTa o| Amtm E^piun Civilixaijank f ■ ' - m pamoaiw •"The A&ican Fmindu- 

c mediiemmca. (MnreS Jntcr^aionale diprdsinfii pmthhroria 

Cjrihrgft'iw frl ih* Near J^Wir (:trd cd. tae.i ■> ‘ imd TA* Birlk ^ 

of Egyptian cmlixaticn it fr, in any !" ?*'**'■“' undmand the history 

«> any case, tifouud M take mm acootini the main lins of 
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iliE history Of liic Sudan, the land of Kiuht a coQTcnictii wsmaiy of whith is m be 
found in A. J. AtkeU^ A iht Sudim to AM- t$ 3 l Cl^ndoni 1^5). 

30. Professor I. M. DiaJtoaolf refuscf m recognize cbie rrittcnpc of a nadojuUsE AentifflertE u 
early u 3000 BC. In h» opinkm^ naHoiu aj such did not fihsL The Sumedans did not 
even have a names ^ihc blach-headed' was a term uMd of the Sumerians as well 

as of ihc Akkadians; people were called by the name of che city to which they bcloti^cd. 
Sir Leonard Woolley, however, oonsiden that ^nationalism* ia the only cjcpressicm that 
cgirespoads to what we know of the fajcca; it was perhaps hardly ennadous CKcepE in bo 
far as all the people thought and Telt aUke, in ficc of forcignen. 

3E. The final chronology of the -early period of Mesopoumkn history is suU subiect to 
ftinher rtiimina iiim and po^blc reviilon. The tendency in reocot yean ha* been to 
advance to a coosiderahle extent the dates previously accepted. See the works of S. Smiths 
W. F. AJbright, A. Goetze and of Sir Leonard Woolley. 

yi. It mig^u perhiipa be prefmbk to speak of a slackening in the rhythm of progress rather 
than of aemal stageatinn^ Professor Diakonolf suggescs that this is due to the establish¬ 
ment of d^podsm. Commenutors on behair of the National Commission of Israel are 
opposed ID the establishment of a telatiqqahJp of cause and effect bctw-ccu cnlnxml lag 
ajid the preponderanee established hy the Semiiic element. 

33r Professor 1 . M. Diakonoff refuses m ennsider the history of soythem Mesopotamia in the 
third miHeunium, sa a sodal contlict between the Semites and the Sumeriani. Tne 
parilion adopted by Sir Leonard Woolley was based cm the study of the tablets of Urp 
See also Th, 'The Assumed Conflict between Sumerians and Semitn in Early 

Mesopotamian Hiitciry% Americao OrieotaJ Society^LIX Ci$39j^ PP^ 

34, Professor L M. Dlokonoff coqsidcra it misleading lo call ancient moneylenders 'biiikcrs', 
a term denoting an msiirutimi of mudii laicr date. 

Both Professor 1 . M. Diakonoff aud Aif Somineifcll dmw attentjen tO doubtS 

recently cast oa the validity of induding the Kassites among the Indn-Eurnpeau races ^ 
•M KemaJ Balkanp 'Kadsttenmidicn I, Die Sprache dcr Kasriten"- Gernmn tnmshLiioa by 
F, R, fcrauij ^jvierican OHtmui Stnet, Voi. 37 (New fiav^en^ t954)- It i* possible that the 
Kassice mien were Indo^Eurtrpeaiifj but certainly uot the: majority of the Kassjte 
people; see A- PaUXs, 7 ^ /Iflr^ai'O' (Copenhagen, 1956), p. -fiiy. Professor 

DtaJennoff doubts ibat even the rttlen of the Ki^sitet were lud^Eurjpani. Tneir 
names were certainly not [ndO'Europcao. 

35. Tahaln QzgQe* ^The Dagger of Aniua\ Bdl^un, KX (January t 9 S 6 )j p. 77 . 

37 - Some Indian schoXin have advocated a theory on the tndtgetmus origin of the Aryaosi 
lee R, C Majttmdar^ cd. 7 ^ Hiiwfy and Culrx^re of tht fitdimt Peop/** I, 7 ^ Vtdk 
(London, 195pp. ziy-iy. The Natiotul CommisriDoa of India and P^iitan, a$ well 
u Professor I. M. Diakonoff and Professof G. F. Ilyin, draw attention no the fact that 
there ti more than one thc€3ify regarding the hall of the Harapp3 dvihzaiion. R, E. AL 
WheekTj 'Darappd, 1946; the Defenses and the Cemetery R.37*, Aitcimt Jndia^ No. 3 
(mih pp- Si^3, rupparta the point of view pven ifcAVc, as does Stuon Piggott, 
Prthiitanc In^a (London, P^ ^ 44 - R. Sahnj, in EiNduiiim [Calcutta, 

*951)# PP- 153-41 hoMs that floods were responiibfe for the dcstmddoni, while Ghosh^ 
'Tlw ^iputanj; Desert. Its ArehaeologicaJ Aspe^« National Injnitutc of Sdencei of 
India* BuUttinf No- i {i 9 Sih PP- 37 “ 4 J> discovo^ a gap bcTween the end of the Iitdus 
Valley civilization md the Inopmlug of the 'Panted Grey Wore Peopled For ■ good 
Bumnmry cf. B. B. Lai, 'Procohiitoric InveiiigationV ^PideJfr /ndih. Now 9 (1953}, 
pp. Bo-iox. 

Sir Leonard Woolley, however, cemsiden that these diffenenf thcorieSi art nor of equal 
Value. That of a flood being fetponriblc for the dcsimctloti of the great Indus valley 
ntie* it inomsistenf with the fact that dtizeiu were killed in the streets. The overthrow 
of the does would result in the neglect of the Canal bonks and therefore in the fioodinc uf 
the Bites afiw the war. 

According to Sir LeonardH » gap between the fall of HarappA dviElxaiion and the 
Benlenteut (not the incomuig) of the 'Painted Grey Ware Fettle* would be inconclusive 
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M u aij^nat for ^ asaiiiii the view that ih^ were fespoonble for the dcstmetfon of 
^ they were «ill in the pre-tirtan etosa and wnUd 

A **“ ** iwa-ppoven. Ruparj ui the Punjab, 

crude ochre-cnlowed poaeiy, 
break aiused by a flood) Nonhetn Black Polished Ware, 
repr^ted here, A. GhWh, in his sunuciiry of the ihuiina- 
(^/wioir /«*a. No. 10,1954) points out that the Painted Grey Ware is 
5i^ forb.r“.t l«lf of the fim reiliennium bc with a possible 

imUetmiumj Lai'* date for the «,« at Hastint^ 
^ u ^iioo-ltoo BC. Ghodi say, ‘this ware is probably a relic of the .Atyan-speakfoB 

St^MrTJidth^t'*'^^’ e* TOircapond* with the holy land ofAi^ 

htmnire, and the datt agrees, for if the conventional dace for the entry of the Arvans into 

iJl agem ihai ^ ware rc|}r«ciiis Uw Ary™, ihisugh he udimcs that □« aJi 

Cho*t^^d^‘k 1* Sly piSmT^ 

10 say that the Aryans had nothuig to do with the disappearance of the H^p^uw’, 

3S. cf. Author^* note at the cod of chapter, pp. 40S-.7. 

Cyprus. nay very possibly be traced to 

40, Sir Anfanr Evans, Fafoc qf Miaos, Hr, p, i^j ^ . . . 

«. Crider. » .k., 

for which hoportani soppon, if not minpl«r«mJiniiBtk)n of Troy, 

ELfuii^n tomb cibjccta fe.iL ^Urartian ftmnTM tr ^wn rsccni ?xuilj^ of 

H„iop in /roj, Xrai.% Tnmbs-.hy K. R. MartweU^ 

origfoni del Einisquci-, by Sir Gavin aJ'seet bf if 

admitted difficulty of the d™ gap between the 1 ^' 555 )). The 


iowd imocg othen in MoheojOHluD^ inJtr ihi the dd 
ibc bower dustfa. 


flatiTc popuiaiupD comututcil 


^4^ The BunboD BtwJa rcduct thcK dst» by nmch ds two - 

and 1050 Bc (or even 1017 nc). Some modem schr^fTIdMrrihr.^*’ 
but nr the present text the author has adhered to^ 

L. S. Vasilyev reauunicnda reference 10 MF, M. Hawiev r*,'*^**'!^^*^* 

Angelei, ipyi) and to Cheng Meagchia^ On rfo <^f^Chrm 6 lcgy (Los 

ChtB^-Yin and Hua-Oiou (S^ngl^ri^}. C«*n«t of tht Chraaolagy of the 

45. See H. G, Creel. Smd«, « Emly Chinon: CM/mrr (London, tpjg), pp. „o, 130 s,. 

46. See Li Chi, Thr B^nmngt of CMnue Cwdisation (Seattle, i 937), p 3^ 

47. See, for huunce. Cheng Xe^khiog. ‘The Oiitfa and Dwctoom«„ .vf c. . . 

in i 4 j» M<oor, New Series, VoL VI, Pt i (1937), Calniri!', 
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4S. Froftfwr I, M, Dfnkflniaff stnssea the hypothcejciJ cbafscitf of thia point of view. He 
coQuden that wmilar oondidonv^in thi> cue uriw dvilizatioD—crenc sunilnt nec^s 
and Ttiniulatie limilir in^^don^^ The Lavennon of msl identtci] technj^e may pkee 
m two diiLerent places. Frofnur Diokonolf and Professor I- S. VuilyeT anentto 
ta the &ct ihst the tribes Imn^ on the vsit c^biuc of die pkhis and m the ntroimtami 
itieirbin^ between Mesopocamia and China were ah iliitenvce. 

49. Profeuor J. AC Casal feels that this datiii^ may be too high: 'As 1 hfl?c pointed otit 
{lUmfrated Londen Nmx (May 7, 1955)1 P- SJi] “ S® ^ 

the hrst half of the hrst Qultamiuin BC and tins dating still bolds. As for ihc ^'greai 
budding in mud-bneJs with a fetadc of tmlf-coLuiniu^' refcried m i few lines farther 
dowoj attributed to the larcer pan of the third nullenniiiinj more ottensivc excavations 
Carried ont up to 195S, and a better Imon^Ledge of ^ds o^vai with it^ have convinced 
me that this Dionumcntj now idendhed bs a Polaeci should be oontcfnporaxy with the 
Early Dynastic of Mesopotamiai which siill bmer fits with Sir Leonard WboUey's 
condnsions.* See J. M, Cflsah Dd^don arch^ologique francaisc as A Jgb a nisran , 
XVII (Pdfiij 1961). 


CHAPTER II 


THE URBANIZATION OF SOCIETY 


II T IS an axiom o economic history that real civilizadoii can begin only in 
r^OQs tt ere the chararter of soil and climate makes surplus production 
pMsj e ^ ’ oidy so is mac relieved from the necessity of dcvodns all 

his energi^ md aU his thought to the problem of mere survival, and only so 
15 e ^blcd to procure from others by means of barter those things which 
n^ter to well-being and promote advance but arc not naturally available 
m his own land; moreover, such conditions must prevail over an area large 

" smau group of individuals but a population 
dcvelonm to encourage occupatioiHi spccialuEation and social 

ft#>vnT/**ftT • crvrlization begin. Most of the community continue to 

food-production, but men whose ^ or tastes 
W *1 become artisans, specialists in production of a different 

land, making those things without which the agri- 

nrivate nroner^^^t^ ®if' wealth and the uneven growth of 

to the development of technical knowledge, of m and of 
^^«t and the respected elders of the old dap, n^f;ee to devote 
flnn tj f r ^ complicated task of govemmeotj evolve an 

Drier .ilMi the «m- 

mmtjr md to defend it^ outside aggression. The higher progress is the 

«=hi;,ucs, hut those Saod tech- 

In m -0 countries of ^e Middle East, in Mesopotamia and Egypt these 
f^^and in those two ^tries AUdS^^Lt^ 

^ has Uen laid by many writers 

on the ^ ^t m them as m none of the neighbouring lands, ^tureLoplicd 

both th^ ia a long ^ey SUst 
ngrioiltural soill of Lazing 

Sd^ sr^r^l'h a sun-arched land, floods it and l^ves 

^ and can be capped by canals to 

Kcum fertility throughout the year. So described, MesopoSnia'and Egypt 
would appear to be «ractly parallel in the opportunities £ diey afford^ro 
early 1 ^ ^d thcr^ore one might have expected early mJin the two 
countries to develop aioi^pandlel Une5,«peciaUy when, J we have L 

two^e m contact and Mesopotamia exerdsed a considerable influence Jpon 
the begmiimgs of Egypuan mvUiratioiL But in point of &n the two peo^es 
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progressed along lines wholly diireigent. Nothing could be more unlike the 
mosaic of diy stales that divided between them the vall^ of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris than the unified kingdom of Egypt in which the diy was really 
non-existent. The whole basis of sodcty is radically dliferent in the two 
countries, and the historian cannot ascribe this to *the difierent mentahiy’ of 
the two peoples because we know nothing of their respective mentalities so 
far as they had been formed at the outset of our period; and when later on they 
had been formed and we can fairly contrast them, they must be considered 
as the rmults just as much as, if not more than, the possible cause of the 
Opposing conditions of life. The aiurse of history can only be properly 
understood when it is realized that the similarity in the physical conditions 
of Egypt and Mesopotamia is only partial; actually the two valleys differ 
fun^mentally, and in such a way as to impose upon their inhabitants quite 
different modes of life, and widdy divergent religious views. 


EGYPT 

The valley of the Nile, lying between of sandstone and limestone, is in 
profile slightly concave and slopes towards the sea with an average fail of 
1:13,000, The annual fiood, depositutg the heavier silt dose to the stream's 
course, raises the banks a little above the level of the bottom of the hollow 
through which the river runs, and at normal limes the surface of the water is 
well below that of the ground on dther side, the channd being deeply cut and 
the amount of sediment deposited on the river bed being negligible. At flood 
dme the river ris^ slowly, spreadii^ over the valley, or at least over the lower 
part of it, and falls slowly, draining away, thanks to the ground contours, and 
leaving behind it no stagnant water but a fairly uniform deposit of silt (clay 
with up to 20 per cent of sand) which is free of salt and an excellent fertUizer; 
and a^in, because of the gentle rise and fall and because of the ground’s slope, 
which ensures the draining-away of the fltxxl water, the sediment does very 
little in the way of sildng up canals. But the most important feature of the 
Nile is that its flood in the first place b remarkably regular, so that its coming 
is predictable and—since it is gradual—can be observed in the river^ upper 
courses in good time to give exact warning to the inhabitants of the valley 
downstream; and in the second place it occurs in the autumn, lasting from 
about August 15th into early October. This means that the flood cO'tnes 
long after the barest has been gathered and, when the ground is parched and 
hard, inrigates it, coivers it with fmh sediment and withdraws as winter 
sets in and gives the signal for sowing; the soil holds enough moisture for the 
winter-sown oops to come to maturity, and for later sowings a very simple 
system of short ^Trak rapping the strram higher up will assure a summer 
l^es^ 

All thm Che earliest settlers had to do was to sow thdr seed along the river¬ 
side as soon as the flood waters receded and wait for the crop to grow and 
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ripen; fay such a simple means a single isolated homestead would obtain more 
than enough foodstuff to support itself* As the population mcreased^ the 
relatively small area of naturaliy irrigated soil would no longer suffia and 
had to be expanded artificially; bur co do so was an easy task , The primitive 
farmer had made the obvious discovery that the effects of the flood could be 
supplemented if necessary by cutting through the natural dyke of the river^s 
bank a channel that would l^d fresh water on to the growing cropj and when 
the ground had been thoroughly saturated the gap could be closed and the 
surplus wratcr dramed off by cutting die bank lower downstream* On this 
simple process was based the whole economy of after timesj i.e. the faasio 
u^^rion of the Nile valley. The principle is that the land along the river is 
divided into companments — basins — by embankments thrown up at righi-^ 
angles to ^e river's course; a canal staned from upstream conducts water 
ftojn the river to the basing where smaller canals and ditches spread it evenly 
over the compartmcui; another canal drains the excess w'acer off to a second 
basin or to the river downstream* Basin irrigation can produce only one crop 
in the year because when the river sinks below a certain level die lead-off 
canals dry up; but with the rich soil of Egypt one crop is sufficient^ and the 
sptem has the advantages of short canals^ simple upkeep and very slaw 
sildng-up of the channds. This means that every village economically 
independent i n that the labour necessary for the surplus production of food 
w^ weU within the scope of a small social unit, left indeed a fair amount of 
leisure and ^owed for the specialization of handicrafts. Obviously there was 
an interest in having some kind of matket where the produce of different 
villages could be exchang^, and this would lead to the growth of market 
towiSj the existence of which would imply a certain amount of local admiitis- 
^non; but with that the requirements of the village would be satisBai- 
Egypt ffie pre-Dynastic period must be envisaged as a land of village 
mi^unides each primarily concerned with the cultivation of its own fields 
by Its owTi efforts; it is possible and indeed likely that the existence of particu¬ 
larly holy of worship acted to some extent as a centralizing influence 

3 nd s^^ CO ffivide the country inio major groupings, but these ‘nomes*, 
ough ey might supply a rallyii^ point and leadership in times of crisis, 
not, so ar as we know, developed into admimstrative capitals. It is safe 
m say that there were no pre»Dyuastic dues. With the unification of Egypt 
^ ^ ^ pains to regularize the happy-go-lucky irrigation system of the 

old daj^; Nilometets were built and observers attached to them to give due 
warning of the aiming of annual flood; the king himself performed the 
^^ony of the dykes, as is shown on the maoc-head of Khasekhamui 

( -153 j ^ ^ t>ffice in the interests of government taxation measured 

and coined the fielcfa whose boundaries might have been obliterated fay 
the mud of the inundation; forced labour was imposed on the peasants 
to on a mote ambitious scale so as to bring into bearing the higher 

land beyond the reach of the flood waters. But though the once free farmer 
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was now the drilled snd rcgSmenced serf of the divine Pharaoh^ his basic 
itianner of life was but little changed and for him at least social conditions 
remained the same^ Egypt was still an agncultnral country of villages and 
market towns wheteinj apart froin the temporary capital arbitrarily set up by 
the dynasty of the dme^ there were no dtiea overshadowing the countryside. 


MESOPOTAMIA 

To Egypt Mesopotamia affords a strildng contrast (Map XIII). Between hills 
of marl containing salt and gypsum lies a wide plain which in cross-section is 
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absolutely flat and has a seaward slope ( I: a6,ooo) only half ifatt of the Nile 
Valley, Of the two rivers which run through the length of the plain the Tigris^ 
on its eastern marge, is of relatively little use for irrigation because it has a 
deeply-cut bed and the normal level of its waters lies coo low beneath that of 
tb ^ suTTOunding country for the stream to be tapped by any simple sj^tem of 
mnatimriAn Thc Euphrates it is that makes agriculture possible in a land 
where the is as scanty as in Egj-pt and the dimaic even less equable^ 

with greater gvtT ipi n #i^ both of heat and of cold. 
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From its source ia the Anatolian moumaiiis down to the rocky banicf 
bdow Hit the Euphrates has a violent current (at Carchcmishi for mstancCj it 
flows at a rate of five miles an hour), and in consequence its turbid waters 
carry about five tiroes as great a content of sedimeni^—^loam mixed with a 
l^e propoition of lime^ does the Nile* When it enters the flat alluvium 
of the delta the current is naturally slowed up and much of the sediment is 
pped On to the bed of the river and especially along its edges where the 
force of current is less; the bed is raised therebs' and high bants arc 
fonned on either Mde, and in time the whole river runs above the level of the 
pl^.i Qearly this high-running water can be tapped for the benefit of the 
hdds alongside, and clearly also the natural banks of the river must be 
maintained and strengthened if ±ose fields are not to be submerged at the 
wrong time To cut the bant is only too easy, and the Euphrates^ water, like 
^t of the Nile, will not only irrigate but with its silt will enrich the soil; the 
polity m this flat plain is rather to get rid of the superfluous water, which 
IS prone to lie in pools and stagnant swamps and, if it be merely dried out by 
the sun, impregnate the earth with salts and alkaline compounds which iu 
tm^ wiU makeit ^en. Drainage in Mesopotamia is as essentia] as irrigation. 
But the cl^ difference between the Euphrates and the Nile is in the date 
of the annual floods. No one can fbieteli nredseJv when rh.- FnnhniriM: fl™vt 



fo^ht, to ^ kept in diedt at all costs; 
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leading from it had also to be high, so as to obviate a too-sudden msh of 
water, seeing thai such would tend to destroy the canalsj built as thej^ were of 
fine light sill (sometirnes it w^ thought worth TVhile to strengthen the canal 
banks with layers of reed mattings as was more often done in the case of the 
river banks); and since distances had to be great and the wastage of water 
WHS considerable^ size was an unpormnt considemtiDn, and the main canals 
therefore might be as much as 25 yards in width, navigable channels makuig 
inland voyages possible and so fadliiaiing transport as well as irrigating the 
soil. From the main channels smaller canals and ditches distributed the water; 
but again there had to be drainage canals which served the further purpose 
of cleaning the soU by washing out the superfiuity of salt deposited with 
the silt. 

All this meant not only a vast amount of manual labour but also an elaborate 
organization. It was not a case of a peasant watering his own smallholding; 
individual work of that sort W'as possible only in the immediate vidmty of the 
river and would have limited agriculture to a narrow strip of soil doomed to 
be dKtroyed by the flood. If any reasonable area was to be cultivated, water 
had to be carried &r inland, and only a>mmunal labour could achieve the 
task, A network of subsidiary canals had to be planned which would ensure an 
equal distribution of water over the largest possible extent of arable land^ 
Constant supervision was necessary to prevent one landowner esqploiiiiig the 
canal-bome water to the dctriinent of his neighbours. There had to be due 
authority for enforcing and directing labour (the to build the canals 

in the first place, to clean them when, as happened very quickly, they were 
choked with silt, and, above aU, 10 prevent the breaching of the Euphrates* 
banks in flood-rime. The Mesopotambn delta held out to early man the 
promise of a better and a richer Ufe than could be found in any neighbouring 
land, but it was a conditional promise; its fulfilment required a co-operative 
effort and a centializarion of control quite beyond the scope of a village 
community. The very nature of the ooimiry and of the river forced the 
inhabitants to make common cause throughout a territory whose size was 
decided by the limits of an mterdepeudent canalization system, and the 
planning and upkeep of the canals required the direction of a regional 
authority enjoying absolute powers. By the mere logic of drcuxmtanccs the 
Euphrates delta was from the outset parodied out into a number of agricul- 
turd-irrigarional units each having its own centre of administration, and the 
devdopment of the dty state was due not to the peculiar mentality of the 
Sumerian people but to the physical character of Sumer. 

The surplus production of foodstuffs leads almost inevitably to occupa¬ 
tional distinctions, the non-agriculturalist foUo^ving his natural bent in 
manufacturing something that is in general demand and exchanging his 
handiwork for the food produced by othfa^, and this spedaiizarion Itads to 
distinctions of dass. In the most primitive communities we are likdy ro find 
an 'iruellectuaJ' minority enjoying a more or less privileged ascendancy over 
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the ^labourmg' classes^ and ss the ^professions* become more sharply differicii- 
tiaced from each other and fiom the workers on the soil there must re^t a 
social organism in which functions arc regularized and there is an admitted 
system of government.^ But while such development is essendal to the urbani* 
zation of a society^ it is not the sole condidon^ by itself it discs not necessarily 
lead to the growth of dries or the birth of the civic spirit. In Egypt class 
^rincrions were at least a$ sharply defined as they w?ere in Mesopommia, but 
in the manner and degree of urbanJzarion the oonttast between the two 
countries is profoundH 


SUMER 

The Elamide farmers wbOj as ixnmigrants iuEO the drying delta of the 
Euphrates^ introduced there the al’Ubaid culture^ brought with them a 
common rebgion. But each family or clan seems to have selected from the 
general pantheon one particular god or goddess to be its patton deity» As m 
ever greater degree the conditions of agricultural life in the "VdiSl^y enforced 
oo-operation and centralization within each irrigadon uniti there developed a 
non-labouring intellectual class to assume the directipu of the communized 
body; something in the nature of an official hiciarchy took shape, and the 
ptrricular deity under whose protection the Iraders of the community rose to 
power became ex the god of the community^ The Sumerian mytholcigy 
makes this perfectly dear w^hen it says that the supreme council of the gods 
parcelled out the land into states each of which was assigned to one of the 
gods as his kingdom^ and these in turn selected each a mortal ruler to be his 
representative; although this might seem to reverse the actual order of things 
yet lE docs in fact emphasize the underlying truth that diSerent gods accoiU'' 
pamed the groups of unimgrants and that the area chosen for the sertlement 
of each wi 3 s the scat of its god*s rule. The &ct that all the gpds belonged to a 
pantheon recognized by all the settlers alike guaranteed a uniformity which 
entitles us in treat of Sumer, the cultural point of view, as a whole. On 
the o^er hand, the fact that individual gods of the pantheon were the divinely 
appointed owners of their territories guaranteed the autonomy of the 
Simerian dtj^ states^ A god might temporarily be reduced by the armies of a 
neighbouring god to a condition of ^^salagc, but he could not be deprived 
of his kingdom; for his own subjects he was still the dty^s lord. 

If then the of the Sumerian city states was the logical outcome of 
economic conditions, their identity was perpetuated by the sanction of 
rchgion. As they all shared common traditions and conformEd to one general 
pattern the establishment by an ambitious and warlike ruler of a dynasty 
claiming suzer^ty over all alike did not seriously affect their individuality; 
such conquest involved no cultural change, and nothing would dispossess the 
local god of his authority, neither did enforced submission call for any wider 
loyally. From first to last the Sumerian was essentially a citizen; he was not a 
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Sumerian national but a citizen of this or that capital dty^ owing allegiaiLce 
011I3''to the dty^s divine lord and^ in due measure, to his human repr^ntadve; 
his entire w-ay of life and his outlook were dicuted by the condidons of a dty 
state* 

A Sumerian dty state might Include various townships^ but thescj however 
important in their own cyesj were poiidcally but the satellites of Che capital 
dty. Thus Eridu, which claimed to be the earliest Sumerian foundation and, 
as the centre of the cult of Ea, enjoyed peculiar sancrity, formed part of the 
domains of Ur and had no separate polidcal edsteucej indeed, if we may judge 
from its remains, it survived only as a rcUgioiLs institution* The politied and 
economic administiadon of the state was centred in the capital. 

It is only against the background of the dty itself that the culture and 
character of the citizens can be understood. WMc the later chapters of this 
history will have much to say regarding the religion that formed the basis of 
Sumenm citizenship, the type of govemmeDt and the system of law under 
w^hich the Sumerian lived and the professions and industries that he followed^ 
his material sunoimdings must also be taken into consideration. 

The most detailed and accurate picture of a groat Sumerian dty b given by 
the ruins of Ur. As a capital dty, at one time the headquarters of a dynasty, 
Ur ans'ivers our purpose better than would a provincial town such as Esh- 
nuima^ excavations there have been on a larger scale than elsewhere and so 
give more material for judgement. The Isin-Lam period (c. 1700 bC), to 
which belong the remains most consbtently preserved, still kept the tradition 
of the Third Dynasty of Ur and was a time of great prosperity chough no 
longer of imperial power; and work upon ocher sices makes it dear that Ur 
was iu all essentials typical of the Sumerian state capitals from the Persian 
Gulf right up to JVIari on the middle Euphrates. 

Ur consisted of three parts, the Temcnos or Sacred Arra, the old wdled 
dty, and the ourcr town. 

The walled dty (Fig. 60) stood on the mound formed by the ruins of 
successive bulldii^ sex up on the site of the original settiemmt of al'Ubaid 
days I along its western wdl ran the river Euphrates, along its eastern wall a 
broad navigable canal which led off from the Euphrates just above the dty, 
so that ihb in fact occupied the nonhem rip of a land promontory, and at its 
extreme northern end, inside the line of its walls, there was a harl^ur serving 
both canal and river; it is possible that in the time of the Third I>yna5ty of Ur 
a smaller canal ran right through ihe dty from the harbour and turned west¬ 
wards to rejoin the Euphrates, The dty was in shape an irregukr oval, with 
a maximum length of approximately three-quarters of a mile and a width of 
half a mile; it was surrounded by a huge lampart of mud-brick some 25 f«t 
high, with a steeply sloping outer face, and along the top of glads King 
Ur-Nammu of the Third Dynasr>^ built in burnt bridt a great wall of defence 
*lifec a mouniain ’; that wall bad been razed when the Elamites destroyed the 
dty and, in the eightomih century, had been replaocd by a continuous line 
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of temples and private bouses whose blank outer walls made a more normal 
bulwark.1 

In ibe sonh-westem quarter of the diy was Temenos, The whole of this 
was really the palace complex of Nannar, lite Moon god who was the owner of 
the city state. It was a rectangular endosuie which in Ur-Nammu's day (it 



FIG, 6o, Ur: the walled diy. 


was enlarged subsequently) measured about 270 yards by 190; it was raised 
as an ardficial terrace abwe the g enet al ground-level of the city and was 
girt with a massive wall of mud-brid:; in its west comer* on a higher terrace 
also heavily walled* rose the Zigguiat, the huge staged tower* 68 feet high, 
capped by the shrine which was the holy of holies, the dwelling-place of 
Kannar himself. In front of the Zigguiat, at a low-er level, stretched a great 
couitjard surrounded by storerooms and offices to which were brought the 
offering for sacrifice and the rents due from the tenants who farmed the 
god’s landsi the rest of the Teracnos was entirely fitl gd with temples -each 
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furnished with its offices and magazines—dedicated to Nannai and his wife 
Nfin-galj to Hm<<gal alone and, again, to Nannar as the supreme judge. This 
walled complex was the core of the city. Inasmuch as the state was a theocracy, 
the Sacred Area was the administrative centre, and its tax offices and court 
of law would directly influence the li¥« of the individual dtizens, but much 
more important was its psychological eSect. The Ziggurat, with its terraces 
planted with trees to give point to its name ‘the Hitt of Heaven', dominated 
the entire dty, and 15 or io miles away across ±e dead level of the plain, the 
farmer looking up &om his work in field or garden would see that towering 
shrine which was the actual dwelling-place of the god his master. It was 
impossible not to be continually aware of the divine presence. Jt was true that 
the temples owned a vast proportion of the land and engaged in business of 
all sorts, and that the priesthood formed a large part of the personnel of 
government, and these and like material proo& of theocracy might at times 
seem oppressive, aimed at human aggrandizement rather than at religious 
service^ but such impatience and such doubts could not stand against the 
assurance given by the Temenos sky-line, where the steppcd-up roofs of 
temple and goveimnent office seemed to be but a pedestal designed to support 
the unique glory of Nannar's house; 

God's in his heaven, 

All’s right with the world. 

This is the sentiment that finds expre^on in the hymns and lamentations of 
the Sumerian poets, and nothing less will explain the fervent patriotism of 
the state’s dtizens. 

The palaces of the earthly king, judging from what was true at Ur in the 
days of the Third Dynasty, lay outside the Temenos proper, on a somewhat 
lower platform built against the Temenos wall. When that dynasty came to 
an end the site, together with that of the royal tomb chapels, was soon 
usurped for private houses, because ground-space in the walled dty was far 
too valuable for a large central area to be left unoccupied for long. 

While the Temenos was strictly reserved for the service of the dty’s patron 
god, other deities of the pantheon had temples set up in riidi honour both in 
the walled dty and in the outer town. These might be large and imposing 
buildings, but th^ lacked aitogeihcr the dignified seclusion of the Sacred 
Area; they were dosely hemmed about by the houses of the townsmen. The 
congestion within the walls was indeed remarkable. If the residential quarters 
excavated at Ur give, as presumably they do, a fair sample of the dty as a 
whol^ we see something that has grown out of the conditions of the primitive 
village, not laid out on any system of town planning (Fig. 61), The unpaved 
Streets are narrow and winding, sometimes mete blind alleys leading to 
houses hidden away in the middle of a great block of haphamrd buildings; 
large houses and small arc jumbled together, a few of them fiat-roofed 
tenements one storey high, most of them of two storeys and a few, apparently. 
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of three. Lanes sheltered by awnings and lined with open booths correspond 
to the bamrs of a modem Middle Eastern town. Wedged in between the 
houses there were little public chapels dedicated by pious ddzens to the 
minor deities. 

The hous^ themselves (Fig. 62), however much they might differ in sizcj 
were built to a plan which, though it might be modified to adapt it to the 
irregularities of the ground-plot, was in all essentials uniform. The facades 
were generally of burnt brick up to the height of the first-floor ceiling, and 
above that of mud-brick; for interior walls the proportion of burnt brick was 
optional, reduced sometimes to a mere damp-course, sometimes carried up to 
a height of five or six feet; doorways were most ofien topped with fiat lintels 
but were occasiooaUy arched. The basic plan was that of a house built round 
a central courtj'aid. The street door led into a small lobby through which one 
passed into the court. On to this opened the ground-floor rooms, the guest¬ 
room at the back of the court, the kitchen and service-room, the sleeping- 
room for the domestic staff with its iow brick bed-platforms, and a work¬ 
room; one doorway contained the bottom flight of the stairs going to the upper 
floor, and under the return of the stairway was a lavatory. The stairs (their 
upper flight constructed of wood) gave on to a wooden balcony, supponed 
by four uprights at the angles, which ran all round the court and gave access 
to the first-floor rooms, whose arrangement reproduced that of those on the 
ground floor; the house roof, sloping slightly inwards, projected from the 
walls sufficiently to shelter the balcony, and left in the middle a large opening 
that gave light and air to the house; gutters projecting from the roof shot 
rainwater into the crntre of the court, where was a drain intake and a sump- 
pit. Ac the back of the house proper tvas the domestic chapel and burial-vault 
of which a description is given in Cbapcer VIII. 

Houses like these, very much more sophisticated than the one-storcyed 
houses of a provincial town such as F-shniinna in the Sargonid period 
(Fig. 63) are quite obviously the result of a long process of urbanization in 
W'hich the interests of the individual ddzen were never unduly subordinated to 
the disdpline of the state. If the ground-plan is more or less stercoQped that 
is not bemuse the gove rnme nt dictated a norm but because this was the plan 
best adapted to the cliimdc conditions of the country and to the ideals of 
family life of the people—as is amply pror'cd by the fact that an identical plan, 
even in iis details, is followed by the better-class Arab houses of Baghdad 
and Basra at the present day. Documents found in the houses showed that 
they were the homes not of wealthy aristocracs but of people in the middle 
and lower middle classes, merchants, shopkeepers, tradesmen of all sorts, and 
occasionally a priest or scribe; clearly the material benefits of a fairly advanced 
civilization were shared by a far greater proportion of society in Sumer than 
was the case in Egypt. Undoubtedly there were slum quaners; to the north¬ 
west of the Temenos there were one-storey houses of a very shoddy type, but 
these may quite possibly have bees for the slaves anached to the temple 
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services j cscavation in one of the outer town seemed to show ihut there 

were there artisans’ t|uaTters where men practisiiig the same trades lived 
together: but their houses were little if at all inferior to those of the walled 
city. 

Regarding the population of Ur orjy a rough estimate is possible. The old 
cities of Aleppo and Damascus, at the begirming of the present century, 
counted about i6o persons to the acrej in both there were included large 
open spaces, and the great majoiity of the houses were of one storey only and 
often took up a liberal ground-space. Professor Frankfort found that at 
Kl^ajc, in the time of Sargon of Akkad, the one-storcy houses (th^ rooms 
built round not an open oomr but a central room rising above the rest and lit 
by clerestory windows) avcTEgcd about 2,750 square feet in area and were 
about twenty per acre; aDowing six to ten occupants for each house he arrived 
at a figure of tzo to 300 persons per acre and a total population of 12,000; 
a similar calculation gave him a population of only 9,000 for Hshnunna in the 
I^-Larsa period. Both of these were small provincial towns When, in the 
ninth century ac, Assur-nasi-pal celebrated the completion of his new royal 
city of Calah by a banquet to all the residents, the number of guests (including 
offi^ imd foreigners) was 69,574, of whom the residents proper would be 
no ]«s than 65^000; although some women were invited (presumably those 
who had cmpIoyKl on the palace building) we must add to this number 
the bulk of the women and all the children and the slaves in domestic service, 
wMch would, roughly speaking, more than double the number of the guests. 
The area of Calah is about 884 acres, which would give some 150 persons to 
foe acre, a very close approatmation to the figures for Aleppo and Damascus; 
but ,t ,s knowm that the walls of Calah included open s^ces. gardens and 
farms and or^da; moreover, as an artifidal and non-commercial diy it 
could hardly be e^ed to have a very large populatioiL The approxiinatc 
area of the really budt-up pan of Ur, exduding wide stretches where there 
are signs of occupation but occupaaou of a scattered sort, is 1,450 acres, 
which on the^ogics dti^ ateve would give a population of about a quarter 
of a milhon On the oth« hand, open spaces at Ur scan to have been few; in 
the excavated parts of the residential area the density of houses works out at 
atout 44 to foe a^, two-storey houses predominating; and an allowance of 
sot persons (mcluding slaves and children) per house would dve more than 
250 to the acre, i.c. a total for the city of 360,000 souls. 

Although Uii litc the o^cr Sumerian dries, started'as the administrative 
oenm or an imgated dismct, no purely agricultural economy could have led 
to the growth or maintamed the existence of anj-thing like the population 
which cs-en our more modest estimate suggests. The forming of the rich delta 
plain svas of muise, more important than ever when so manv mouths had to 
be fed, and the ultimate de^dimce of the dty upon its home-grown food 
proved when, at a much Uter date, the river Euphrates changS its course, 
the whole elaborate system of irrigation was hopelessly dislocated and, ii! 
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consequence, Ur was abandoned by its dtizeos. But in the prosperous da3rs 
of the Third Dynasty, and in the Lam period, mdustty and commerce 
played a bigger part than agriculture and occupied a greater number of 
people; the owners of the bouses excavated at Ur may, some of them, have 
had a garden or an orchard out in the country, but they were business men 
first and foremost. Some of the capitals of Sumerian dty states, less well 
situated than Ur for trade and manufacture, may have retained rather the 
character of the market town; but the Sumerian dviUzation was pre-eminently 
an urban civilization and, since commerce and industry were the coucem of 
the ordinary dtizen and called for indiridual enterprise, thar civilization 
permeated sodety far more deeply than was the case in Egypt and assumed 
a democratic complexion of which the Nilotic dviUzation showed no trace 
at all. 


EGYPT 

The dty states of Sumer had no analogy in Egypt; nothiiig of die kind was 
cs'cr known there. The uomes or administrative areas into which the country 
was divided in historic times undoubtedly had their nri^ in the pre^ 
Dynastic period, when they were distinguished by standards which seem to 
imply that they were territorial divisions corresponding to the localized 
worship of diSerent gods. The nature of the Nile valley and the type of 
irrigation used there did not lead to the fonnarion of such economic units as 
explain the development of the Sumerian dty state; it is more likely that the 
existence of temples possessing wide estates and the emergence of a limited 
number of wealthy landowners tended to give to different areas a certain 
measure of individuality; and it can safely be assumed that those areas, the 
nomes, were adopted, iJf not created fmm the first, for purposes of govern¬ 
ment administiadoai When Egypt was unified by Mcnes the delta was 
already ^ihe Northern Kingdom’ and the conqueror took over from his ris'al 
the badge of the papyrus tuft and the Red Crown which were the symbols of 
E^er Egypt as a whole; he had in fact acquired not a congeries of small 
states but an organized kingdom of which the nomes were but the provinces. 
Naturally, be maintained the old system. He built a new capital, the White 
Wall, probably at Memphis, as the seat of the central government, but for 
the control of the provinces his oSidaJs had to be installed in provincial areas, 
and the market towns which each nome must have posscs^d would again 
serve the purpose. But this was not a step towards urbanization. The provin¬ 
cial governments wore merely branches of the central government, and this 
very fact ruled out the possibility of any political and dvic devdopmcni. 
Even when the central power lost control, as when the collapse of the Sixth 
Dynasty involved the whole land in anarchy, the internecine wars were waged 
not by dries asserting their freedom but by ambitious monarchs and landed 
nobles seeking their private advantage. 

Again, although the nucleus of each nome may have been a temple and the 

q* 
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temple esraies, tdl^on did not operate in Egypt, as in Sumer, towards the 
creauon of a locaJ loyalty j the local god might and did own territory, but he 

ri^r l!f theocracy was of a totally diSexent sort from 

^umer, mstcad of the earthly ruler being but the chosen representati™ 
^ 4 tenant armer of the sovereign deity, Pharaoh was himself a god, and 

^goven^ent was divine simply because it was Pharaoh’s. The other gods 
id not and could not dispute his authority. To whatever deity of the Egyptian 
I^theoa |he local temple mi^t be dedicated yet Pharaoh’s statues adorned 
rh^^Ti^rti ^ JJOt, the reliefs on its walls celebrated Pharaoh’s exploits; 

tn centralization rathe? than 

ti> loc^ uidi%'idiiality or autonomy* 

Indivisible. The government of the divine Pharaoh 
egis for the country as a whole, indiscriminately and arbitrarily. The 

“ a “Mature of Pharaoh, was conscioily an 
Sirs i^ery dearly in, for instance, the story of Sfnuhe? 

^ut he was nev« a anzeo. The lack of any dvic tradition is shown by the 

^ ^ dytiasty; bur not even fo the capital, for all its 

magnificcnoe, was there any red dvic life ft 

The Egyptian mwn3(^^p XIVJ w-ere normaUy unwaUed. Amenemhct HI 
budt a gr^t w^ round the old dry of el Rab (it is sdU sumdinTbut this 

^ Phamoh thus singularly honoured what had been the 
rapi^ Of the southern kingdom before Menes united Egvpn Professor 
^ders Petne thought tim he found remains of a town wifS the dSe 
S?’ ^ ^-Dynastic \-ase there is painted the picture of a wall 

needfor^n^’dr™^'* foreigners was rarer stiU, so that the 

for defences would be little felt—the w’alled city of Avaris was of 
^urs^ a Hyfcsos and not an Egyptian foundation. Generally spcafcinif foe 
^T^an town was o^ and also small in size. It must be n^eSSSd'tSt 
fi^c lo last foe E^-ptuin economy was based on agriculture The vast 
bulk of the people lived and worked on foe land. e nLS 

what ciJd barttr [heir predua for wh.1 die, a 
m*ei [he [own heve .hopkeepen ead cn^tmL ef [he hiirttalo “ 
and there would be the government oflkials and the ories^ 
led tj»ple; but [here were uo big iadB[iiee md do l„ge.s.S[1S,^M 

.V S' "f “ P™ riK 10 • [espOBible middle cIb, : 

nolhirig thK culled for the urban otgamaadon ptope, a a dw 

Alchmgh ^ on mtirely difibrenc economic pnncipla. s^id 
tooghouc the ^„m countpuide must have been ver^ mireb Ae ^ 
in Ibe seoemd md^um ,c as m [he nineleench eeutut, ai, 
nally ni^ pop^non eoncenc lo s^ce in villages «,d snuUl towiS the 
adnunistration bemg enntel, in [be hands of luneiionaries appoinecinS Md 
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lesfsoDsible only to the central govcfmnent. But even in the capita], where 
were ooncentiated all the dements of Egyptian civilization, there segms to 
have been liide in the way of a municipal organization to attract the loyal^ 
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of the inhabitants or to give them the personal mictest in iL. ■ f 
aflaiis which is essential to the civic spirit. The ^ 

Pharaoh, and evoything led up to him. The gradual ^ 

culminated m the person of the ruler; that, of course was *1?™ 

UK mists and d. dUlW craftsnKn if .u SS ^SaTt^S 
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service of Pharaoh \ the best of tbemj together with ihe minor offidals^ did 
form a middle class such as was virtuflUy noa-esdsteot in the proviiic^j but 
it w'as a middle class entirely dependent upon the royal court. 

Excavation has told us very litde about any Egyptian capital other chan 
Afchetaton (Tell el Amama), and conditions were not necessarily always ihc 
same. Thus we know that at ThebeSj where ground-space was valuable, there 
were buildings of t^vo storej's, whereas at Akhetaton, built ab iriitio on a virgin 
site, bouses were laid out on a generous scale (Fig. 64) and had no upper 
sioreysj no more than a light lo^a on the flat roofj but as men's ideals of 
domestic comfort are shaped largely by tradition Tell el Amama may well 
illustrate the Egyptian norm. 

The un'walled town straggles for about five miles along the Nile bank, with 
a width \'aryiog from half a mile to a mil e. There is no W'all, no ^mner city* and 
no sacred Temenos. The temples, royal palaces and offices of s tate, which 
together take up a large proportion of the town^s area, are not concentrated 
in a single quarter but are sited almost at random, so that, while there is a 
main central group which indudes the vast Temple of the Sun^s Disk, the 
official Palace, the Hall of Foreign Tribute and the Secretariat, the Northern 
Palace is a mife and a half away from it and the pleasure park of Maru-Aten 
is three and a half miles to the souths Apart from the &ct that there were two 
main streets running parallel to the river there was no attempt at town 
plaiming ; all that happened was that roughly rectangular blocks were allotted 
to claknants—the wealthy took up the best, fronting on the main roads—and 
the occupiers could build on them or sub-let them as they pleased; juxtaposed 
and in no set order we find here the palaces of die corut nobility, the houses of 
the middle-class burgher and the miserable cabins deemed fit for the poor. 

The typical middle-class house (Fig, 65)—they w^ere aU of one general 
type^—lay in the centre of a walled endosure entered by a single gateway on 
the street. Facing the entry there would be a small domestic chapel in which 
might be pla^d a stele showing Akhenaton worsKppmg the sun's disk—a 
gnarantce of the family's orthodoxy. The house proper, built throughout of 
mud-brick except perhaps for a stone frame for the front door, was built 
round a central li%ing-toom whose w^alls rose well above the roofs of the 
surroundir^ chambers and had clerestory w^indows to light it and four wooden 
columns supporting its roof Steps from the courtyard led to a porch built 
against the side wall of the house and thence one passed through a vestibule 
into a columned loggia having on its inner side three wide openings into the 
central room (PL 16). On the other three sides of this Hving-room there 
would be a Uving-room for the w-omen of the house, perhaps a second smaller 
loggia, bedrooms, a bathroom and lavatory, and storerooms; the servants^ 
quaners were outside, against die boundai}' wall of the enclosure, and the rest 
of the walled space W2s taken up by stabling, granaries and gardens. These 
are houses of dvihzed people with a keen appredation of comfort, and they 
compare very favourably with the private houses at Ur in the opportunity 
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ihfic they afford for good living; certainly the sbrtcenth-oentury Egyptian 
townsman of the upper middle clas5 wnSj so far as his domesric setting 
better off than the Sumerian or Akkadian merchant of the Larsa period. Two 
points^ however^ have ro be remarked. In the first places these are not dty 
houses at all; they happen to be so grouped togetheti and the collccoon justi- 



FIG. 66 - Tdl cl AmarDA! workmen's quarters. 


fics the name 'cown^ but in ihdr sprawling layout they violate the first prin¬ 
ciples of urban architecture and it is clear chat they have behind them no 
tradirions of urban life. In the second plfloCj they do not represent any tniddle- 
dass tradition; they simply reproduce^ on a smaller scale:, the mansions of 
the nobility, so much so that even the siercotyped colour-dccnration of walls 
and ceilings is copied; evidently the owners, whom attachment to the court of 
Pharaoh had raisi^ to a position of unaiccustomcd affluence, had no middle^ 
class housing precedents which they could follow when making homes for 
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Jeiuselves had no other idea than sJavishiy to ape their superiors 
^poan soaal history had rcaUy produced only two type of house ^t of 

‘ ^ ^ workmen s quarters (Fig. 66) behind the big hl^. in the 
labourers employed upon the tombs to the east 
j and agam m the houses of the clerks near the Records Office there 
^ mcnotouou^ws of ideudcal hovels contBining each an en^Sj™ 

wife md chlldltn imd ptrlups with hi, animals alao; th« are like stot linas 

« ll™ fe ■*' for ™ 

at m ffie Twelfth Djuasty it would appear that five centuries of 

PioKriv*s'o’aJfei^'p“* “i' “f urbaniaation 

“"''s ^volopod tho 

everj' dtiam was a missionary. A^esopotaituan avihzadon for which 


ELAM 

«-aIled dty of Susa whose origins go back ioffie 

early fourth millennium bc at least has been Krahr lC- to the 

excavation and there are reoJS' of by archaeological 

Khaidaln; but for thdr chanmer Ulo ody ^ideS 

epic poems dealing with Ercch and Aratta which W^r ■ .! fra^cniBry 

may yet contain in their background if not in th^ir ^ 

historic truth. ^ouna u not m their mcidents an element of 

According to ibt poems, Arana was a dtv state stnmfjtrt ■ 
region of Ham, somewhere beyond Anshan^fwhich o^ had? ® 
there), possibly in what is now Laristan Its mlir ■ n ^^vcrc to get 
title which may mean ‘high “ 

and of ‘flights’ and ‘supervisors’, but the real mn 
Sumerian goddess Inarm, who ’has placed 
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of Aiatta*. This certainly suggests a theocratic govenmicat organized on 
much the same lines as the city states of Sumeij. moreover^ the people are 
represented as worshipping the gods of the Sumerian pantheon, and, yet 
more surprising, the king of Eiech claims political suzerainty over this far- 
off Elamite state. Even if the fact that one of the epics gives to the Lord of 
Aiatta the Sumerian name Ensurkushsiianna does not u’arrant the conclusion 
that the ruling caste consisted of Sumerians, yet it seems safe to assume that 
Elam was early, in the third millennium, divided into dry states formed on 
the Sumerian model, and that these were, culturally and sometimes poltticaUy, 
very much under the influence of Sumer. Saigon of Akkad, and his son 
Manishtusu, fought against Eiam and reduced it to subjection, but an Elamite 
governor of Susa, w'ho had been appointed to his post by Kaiam-Sin, started 
aggrandizing himself through the conquest of northern Iranian tribes such 
as the Gud and finall y revolted and made himself independent. The norther¬ 
ners, the Gud and the Lullubi, then asserted themselves; but the few monu¬ 
ments left bj' their kings—rock leliefs—show that their culmre was largely 
derivative, inspired by Sumerian or Akkadian models, and their wrirten 
language is Akkadian. In the middle of the third millennium the Guti sacked 
Babylon and made themselves masters of the delta country and also, it would 
seem, of Elam; but they were barbarous masters, quite incapable of organizing 
the territories which they overran. Indeed, the city states appear to have 
retained their individual identity up to the close of the millennium, for the 
kings of the Third Dynasty of Ur dealt with them piecemeal and make no 
mention of a united Elam; on the contiaiy, there are records of rulers of 
differem Damite dries, Susa, Ashnunnak, etc., who bad the title of patesi 
(emt) and must therefore have held office the kings of Ur of the Third 
Dynasty,? and Bur-Sin is shown by tablets found at Susa to have been in 
undisturbed possession of that dty while other Elamite dries—presumably 
dt}' states — ^had to be fordbly subjugated. But that the dynastic principle 
which prompted so many attempts to unify Sumer operated in Elam also 
appears to 1^ proved by what is narrated of the down&ll of the Third 
Dynasty; the destruction of Ur is attributed not to this or that Elamite state 
but to *ihe Elamites*; the cult statue of Nannar was carried off to Anshan, but 
the victor (probably Kudur-nankhundi) was king not of Ansharr but of Elam. 
Hammurabi of Babylon, after a long series of campaigns, defeated the 
Elamites, but when, a hundred years later, Shutruk-nakhkhunte te-cstah- 
lished the kingdom of Elam there is no sign of originality other than a 
revival of the Proto-Elamidc script. Of the history of the foUowing centuries 
nothing is known, but when, towards the end of the period dealt w*jth in this 
book, a vigorous dynasty revived the glories of the past, the cultural depen¬ 
dence of Elam on Mesopotanua was still evident; the bronze statue ofNapir- 
asu, queen of ooe of the first rulei^ of the thirteenth-century dynasty, is 
technically a fine piece of work, but so far as style is concerned it might as 
well have been ma^ at Babylon as at Susa, 
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that^ al’Ubaid culture ^ns largely derived from Elaro it must 
promise given by painted pottery of Susa 
fulfilment m the country's later history. Our fcnow- 
Srfl B oen^y slight and discontinuous t there aie long periods of utter 
darkness, so f^ as archaeology h concerned, and literary evidence is seldom 
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FIG. 67, Assur: general plan (after Andr^). 


forthcoming. On the whole tt would seem that sodal condiHnnc tri 
not unlike those of Sumer and Babylon, and that, in general 
by Elam in promoting advance In hither Asia was 

Mesopotamian cultural exports rather than that of an origmatof^^ 
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dciailcd tvidcncc necessary for any firm condusion is kddng^ and even the 
tentative suggestions here put forward are disputable. 


THE NORTHERN SEMITES 

More than any other peopki the Akkadians and the Assyrians who later 
settled in northern Mesopotamia submitted to the mduence of the superior 



no. 63. Assur: a knd gate (after An±^). 

civilization of their southern neighbours. Themselves of a different stock and 
with different traditions^ they assimUaied an alien setting of life gradually and 
they preserved to the end a character quite unlike that of the Sumerians^ the 
Assyrian autocratic monarchy^ exercised by ambitions warrior kin^^ resulted 
itx a purely militBry state which could not but find expression even in the 
material aspect of their dties,® butj for all that, it Is only In the light of 
Sumerian traditions that the north can be understood. 

This mixed culture is well iliustraced by the excavations at Assiitj the old 
Assyrian capital. Here we have what is really a contour fort, built on a 
promontory, secured on two sides the waters of the Tigris, running at the 
foot of rocky cliffs, and on. the landward side protected by a moat and massive 
walls of defence (Fig* 67). Only two gates, and those strongly fortified, gave 
access through the land wall (Fig. 68)> and one water-gate opened on a quay 
on the north side of the promontory; the dry is designed as a stroughold, not 
grown up from simple beginnings as a market town or open village but 
planned by a mihiaiy architea who has taken advantage of ^ the aeddents 
of terrain to make ^ fortress impregnable. 

The whole of the northern tide of the city is given over to temples and 
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palaces pig. 69) i the pnar-kiEg as the earthly Power is boused side by 
side with Assur, the god-king who is the heavenly Power, and the temples 
of the other Anu and Adad, Sin and Shamash, Ishtar and Nabu, 
diater round the roj^ pdaces. There is no formal Temenos. The oldest of 
the temples, t^t of Ishtar, which dates from the Early Djiiastic period, is 
w^Uy un-^byloman and im-Snmerian’ in ground-plan; judging W the 
^y inodd shnnes found here the building was in fact of the tyjS^the more 
or les mntemporaiy temple at AJalakh ^vith its low flat-roofed fore<hambef 
and lofty sanctuary ht by windows; of a 'northern’ type, therefore, which was 

^ ^ Mowed his example for 

nearly tw-o thousand years) adopted the form traditional with h£ own 



nc. 69. Aisur: temples and palaces (after Andrme). 


people; but the statues which were dedicated in it ji™ c 

Other temples of later date are of the southern type anTvriS^L-^‘^“’“; 
towers, might have been transplanted ftom 
Very little is knoftm about the residential quarteis of a«„p ^ - - 

of the arhfidal cbuactcr of the city’s foundation it is at l^rnmh w 7^^ 
here, as m the smaller and less important tobti of Teoe 
Assyria, the town plannicg is orderly, streets are wdl distiihufeH^ 

IS a good drahnigc system', Early prirate houses a™ ofS'® 

70), the open houses of people who in simple villaee 

bc^ tmmmelled^idi^ oFdomcstic privfcjj'bti: W Z 

richer citizens began to imitate their southern ndshbouS^.n^^ f 

themselves the secluded type of homes which are the rS: 

in the second millennium BC, and in due couise the nst fxii l ^ 

A p^of orthc d«erAti<,m b.«-=Zo^S S T”?'- 

,-h». undo, th= TM,d of Ur. U,c 1^' 

m bury dieir dad not in outlying cetnetoia but in bH*^atL^„' 
tho bouses of the Uviug, the Hmo icvolutionaty obango aka^ui 
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also. It hf of course^ true tliar ac this tine Assur^ and the whole of the north 
couniryj had been brought into subjection by Ur-Nanimu of Utj and con¬ 
quest may well have led to a settlement of Sumerian merchants and otfaeiSj 
in addition to the officials appointed to carry on the government of the 
Sumerian overlord, so that t^ exchange of ideas whs the more easy; but 



metres 

nc. 70* Kanhcm type of house (after H. Frankfort), 


an iemovation in anyilmig so conservative as burial customs must mean the 
practical unificanon of the northern and southern cultures. 

In the foUowing age Assur r^ained its independence and a m^nie of 
importance^ Shamshu-Adad I, an elder corttemporary of King Hammurabi 
of Babylon, seems to have ranked almost as his equate but a few years after 
Shamshu-Adfld's death Hammurabi attacked Assur and added it to Ms 
dominions. In the Kassite period the connection was largely broken off and 
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the ™Uke of Assur emplmla:d more and more the military ctoctcr 
ill r* otoulding Assyria mio the form in which we Jmow it best 

Ba At that time the difference between Assyria and 
more smkmg than the resemblance; but In its (Sly days 
Assyria must be reckoned a culniral dependency of Sumer. ^ ^ 

THE HURRI ANB THE AMORITES 

To the ^rth-'^t ^ west the Hunri and the Amorites of Syria alike fall 
the orbit of Simenan culture. It was through the HurJi as intermi- 
dtanes that the Anatolian Hittites were to derive thSr knowledE7of 

-d Tte n,I=„ of Mm, 

culd SJUM .R ^ Itag LisK as foming „„a of a,. Sik™ dS=wS 

^ suggBUon dmt u. ^ q,« of tha poopl. „f ,1.0 

confom to Babylonian modda, ^ 

Farther nonh the Sumerian influence 
valley, where the iribu^me 

small towns came into being at least as csarlv m ru ^Sri^tunc proStable, 
first Sumerian dty, and they have no cultural oonnerTT™*^^ ^ Eridu, the 
By^ the rime of the Uruk Sd J^t 

had mtroduced Sumerian pottery and seals a^mpiai^ ^ 

but jutlging from the curious 'tyc' idols the l^ rdiS 
affreted and only military concpiest by the kings of StS 
vallej^ under Mesopotamian control-Namm^ 

j;>Z7f iT"” ““ ”p s 

tlie ««B.nid trade-iouKs ran commeree brought tht hieh^7 0 “' **'"f 

Maaoporanna in bear upon the cnlmre, the pcUdiTLS^ 

Syrian peoples, tenues ana the rehgion of the 

Hanan, as a centre ofthc worship of Nannar, was alTTww^ra ■ • .r,r 

and although practically nothing Is known of its historv 
would scan m have maintained its Babylonian oonneSo^rShr 
days of Nabonidus in the sLrih century bc. More details 
the little dty stale of Alalakh on the lower Orontes CnTner.**^^'^^^ ' 

mad .uu* whieh hard drahee t 
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Mcsopotamiaj it was peculiarly open lo Sumerian Influence;^ so much so that 
in the Early Dynastic period the architecture of the royal palace is borrowed 
from that of the Euphrates valley. One of the many litde dey states which 
parcelled out bewcen them all north and central Sytia^ Alalafch may be 
taken as typical. In the eighteenth century^ bg the town proper was enclosed 
in a heavy wall (Fig. 71) rising from ^glacis about 20 feet high, this being 
a military feature ch^aeristic of north Syria; the only gate found was 
defended by a massive gate-tower^ but there was probably a second similar 
gateway at the south'east end of the town, and on its south-w^est side a s mall 
postern gate giving on the river bankn The walled enclosure was an irregular 
oval rathet more than 700 yards long and some zoo yards wide, lying north- 
w'cst by south-east; at the north-west end, where it h^ the benefit of the cool 
winds blowing from the Taurus mountains, were the royal palace and the 
Temple of the god, and nea:t to the palace, iminediaTdy within the town 
gate, was a fortress housing the royal troops and commanding the rest of the 
city* The remainder of the w'alled area seems to have been densely occupied 
by private bouses i built of mud-brick upon stone foundations and sometimes 
at least of tivo storeys, man y of them covering a considerable area, they were 
genetically of the open *northem*^ fsir from umfi arm in plan^ as if 

each householder had his own ideas as to what constituted comfort. But the 
general layout appears to have been f^rly regular^ with straight streets 
ruoning at right-angles except where they were defiected by the direction of 
the town wall. It is probable that the walled dry, set high on the mound 
formed by the ruins of older buddings, w-as really an acropolis and that there 
was an outer town on the low grouad at its foot; in that case it would conform 
to the partern of Cardienush, where there was an acropoliSj an inner w'alled 
city and an outer town also with its lines of defence, as well as to that of other 
(unexcavaced) towns in the Amq plain where the lemaios of built-up areas at 
the foot of the tell are quite obvious. Alalakh undoubtttily depended upon its 
trade* in cedar-wood primarily and also in ivory. As a small state it preserved 
its autonomy with difficulTy and was at various times a vassal of Mitannl, or of 
Hattusas, or of Yamkbad, but essentially it was a city state whose king, like 
the Sumerian kings, governed as the chosen representative of the dty’^s god^— 
actually the very name *Alalakh* seems to be derived from that of the patron 
ddty. There is a certain amount of evidence to show that the Syrian conquests 
of the Tw'dfth Djmasty Pharaohs brought AMakh, like Ugaritj under 
Egyptian oonuol* but if the king of Alalakh professed allegiance to Pharaoh 
ii was a political facade which affeaed the state bur Uttle, the prevalent 
cultural infiuence was that of Mesopotamia. Thus, of some t6o seals and 
seal-impressions found on the site, eleven are Hirutc, ten are Egyptian or 
Phoenician imitations of Egyptian, and all the rest cylinder seals (and 
therefore of Mesopotamian tjpe) with designs which may be Htirti or 
Amorite but often go bad; to Mesopotamiaii originals; moreover, the 
inscripiions on them arc in cupdform, as are the many tablets found, and 
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RG. 71. Alalakh: the 'waUed city. 
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the writing shows a local dialccr of Akkadian to have been the language in 
ordinary use. 

Throughout Syria ii was Me50porantia;p not Egyptj that set the pattern. 
Thus at Qatna on the upper OronteSr although much of the material culture— 
the pwreery and so on—is Syrian, as one would expect, yet all written docu^ 
ments arc in Akkadiaiij and side by side with the local kingi who has a north 
Sjrian or Hum name, there appears a Babyloitian official, a sokMatii^ku^ who 
presumably installed by the king of Ur; ntoreoverj it is the Sumerian 
goddess Nin-Gal (of Ur) who is 'Lady of the City", and it is noteworthy i^t 
Nin-Gal, perhaps because she w'as the goddess of the Mesopotamian 
suzerain, ranks high above all the other deities, who are called ^the king s 
gods", i.e, the native gods of Syria. The temple at Qama from which the 
tablets come is dated to just before 2000 bC; it is therefore clear that up to the 
time when the Pharaohs of the Twelfth Dynasty invaded Syria, Egyptian 
influence there—except upon the seaKeiast—was negligible, and all the higher 
elements of culture were derived from Mesopotamia. Adimttedly, we know 
but little of the character of the inland towns of Palestine. The ruins of 
Megiddo, the stronghold commanding the fertile valley of EsdraeloUj are 
imposing in themselves, but tell us nothing of its constituiion during the 
Bronze Age; Hazor shows us a provincial, not to say barbaric, culture, a poor 
relation of the north Syrian; the &ct that the little hill town of jerusaiem was 
under the rule of a king who was also the High Priest of Aicyn-Bel at least 
removes Jerusalem from the sphere of Egyptian influence. On the whole 
the generalizadon probably holds good that these petty kingdoms or 
stares, while essentially Canaanite and not necessarily under Mesopotamian 
control, were both by trade and by politics oriented rather towards the casc+ 


PHOEIJICIA 

With the Phoenician coastal dries (Map X^O case is entirely different. The 
sites of the Syrian dries were dictated by the fertUity of the soil and their 
economy was ultimately based on agriculture. Even AJalakh, for all its interest 
in intemational trade^ had its share of the ridu iVmq plain ; Hairan had both 
irrigated land wide pastures; Aleppo was the centre of the steppe corn- 
lands; Kadesh commanded the upper Orontes valley'; Qatna's great ramparts* 
a square measuring a thousand yards either way, rose from the ferolc plain of 
Homs* and Damascus was set in its fabulous oasis watered by twin rivers. 
The contrast afforded by the Phoenician dties is illuminadng. Ugarit with its 
‘White Harbour" lies on one of the very' few bays on the Syrian coast that give 
even relative shelter to small ships; Arvad is a tiny rock island heavily walled 
except on its Kstem side which faces the roadstead between it and the 
mainland; so smalt is it that die Arvadites were obliged to have an outpost, 
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Amathus, on the mainland to assure their food supply. Tripoli was a pro- 
montory fort girt on three sides by the se^, and although there is a fertile plain 
behind it the site of the dty was evidendy determined by the easily defended 
rod^ harbotir^ Byblos also hajt a harbour proiccted by reefs at the stream^a 
mouthy Beryius occupies a headland^ ^gtin with its harbour^ which in the 
secend bc may well have been vumally cut off from the hinter¬ 

land by a lagioon now filled with the silt deposited by the Nahr Bcirur^ Sidon 
lay partly on a promontory} partly on an islandi and Tyre was an isLand city 
cut off from the nearby coast* It must be quite obvioiis chat these towns do not 
represent the urbanization of a primmily agricultttral people; their sites were 
chosen as affording facilities for shippiog} and they were founded for com¬ 
mercial ends.” Their founders must have been a seafaring people—which 
w'ould accord with the Phoenician tradidoo that their original home was on the 
Persian Gulf—and they must already have been familiar with dty life; &om 
the earliest dmes of which we have knowledge the coast serdejnencs of the 
Phoenicians W'ere walled cities. Seeing that there were no rivals at sea to be 
feared and that the town^s defences were on the landward side it would seem 
that the settlers were proiecting themselves against attack by the origiiial 
inhabitants of the country^ If the hinterland w'as potentially hostile the fact 
Would emphasize the geographical isolation of die dtieSj which in itself was 
sufficient reason for each forming an independent city state under its own 
king; common religion and common economic interest might join them 
togeffier in a loose confederacy} but politically each was autonomous. Each 
city had its patron godj Mdkarth at Tyre, Astarte ai Sidoui Ea^al (Hadad) at 
Ugarit, but there is no reason to think that the government was theocradc in 
the sense that a Sumerian govemm^aic was theocradc; it is true that the name 
*Melkarth* means 'King of the Gty", but the human prince of Tyre, though 
undoubtedly he ruled by the grace of god, was a prince in his own right. 

Strong as ihe civic spirit of the Pbocnidans, it did not take the form 
common in Middle Eastern dty states; there was never an attempt at aggran¬ 
dizement by means of a^ressive w'arforc. For the citizens it was of course 
desirable that they should control a territory large enough to supply them 
with foodstufe, but they bad no ambitions beyond ihat- They were merchants, 
craftsmen and carriers. The staple ardde of trade was the hard timber got 
from the Lebanon; Sidon had its famous manufacture of purple dye; the 
Phoenician goldsmiths and carvers in ivory were renowned all over the 
Middle East—deft imitators and adaptors of other menu's inventions they 
could meet the demands of all markets alike; thdr embroideries sold readily, 
and they exported gums and incense. Their arts were the arcs of dwellers in 
dries, not of country folk, and as their goods were to be sold abroad their 
livelihood depended upon the sea ; therefore, so long as the sea w-as open to 
their shipping and their home base was secure they did not care to burden 
themselves with landed possessions. If the number of drizms became too 
large for the dty—and the dda were all smalL-thcy did not try to expand 
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inland, bui rather sent out colonies overseas where their surplus popukcon 
nu^i e\e op dct' markets. In the interests of trade they asked for a quiet 
life, they troiiJd fight wcU m self-defence^ hm gencraUy preferred to secure 
^unjty by diplo^uc means. If, as is probable, they took part in the 
am' ^ 5 gypfj that was only to reassert dieir independence 

^e im^nalism of the Twelfth Dynasty Phamohs; for thc^t the 
Ph^maans show us phenomenon, rare in ancient historv, of a rich 

tosisted on Uberty, quarreUed Urtle amongst 

^^Ih“rw r ^ of aggression against their neighb^ 
^bough they mght conduct slave-iaids upon coasts where there was no 

^cc of profit by trade, filliiig the role of pSre or nrerehant as 

"m^osw m 

Crete 

Drbani^tion in die islands of the Aegean started early. At Phvlakapi in 
Melos the little town dates to the very beginning of the iiei 2 age ^Lm 

fconclude thaTs^lf-deftnce 

t penuQ fsJUJisoa had an encemte wall nf 

fortifiedTk noTpos^Me'iS^^'^^p^^ 

X'X5»£,'£-=rH&?Fi? 

Of the old walled town had been lesSL m 

a huge labyrinth of a building measuring al^m ^ ^ ^ 

and rising to a height of dHee%^mu^fo:^,X^“ 

of 400 metres fiom its walls, there were wdl built h ^ t ^ distance 

dt™, of a,c oppo, class; beyond^ agafa^S^ ”1 

of the poorer dass, small and rubble-builr i -7 ^ dwellings 

system that we find in such coun^ 

Palaikastroi while the ‘aristocmric^mS^hS « Gom^ and 

r,tZ5,coc square metres, the area of r^hok 

great. At first sight the general layout of Knos^aonIS^„T 

of some Sumerian dty wiih its threefold divisio^f SS 

dty and outer suburbs; but that superfidal resembk^nlv“‘"“ir*^‘^ 

their real disparity. It is indeed true that in riS^aossS 

room for a domestic shrine, or shrines, dediaied u 

Snake Goddess, true too that the symbol of the doubk ^e whSt^ w 

so fteely upon iri wdk may have been meant to ^t ^Tud’S^ 
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protection of the godj but it is essentially a palacCj planned to bouse 
wealth and ininister to the luxury of a: human king and a pleasurc-^loving 
court; nothing could be less like the walled-in sanctum of an unapproachable 
god which formed the core of civic life in Mesopotamia, 


ANATOLIA 

If the walled dties of Crete were intended for defence against piraq’, those of 
Asia Minor were built for protection against [and enemies. The physical 
character of the country favours the subdivision of the ^pulation into 
relatively small communities each sequestered behind its barrier of mountain 
ranges; such vi'ss indeed the texture of society throughout history right up 
to the Turkish conquest (Map XVI). By the beginning of our 
divergent cultuisl devdopmeni of such isolated oommunities had y 
resulted in something skin to racial differentiauon and perhaps y 

that time immigrahon of completely alien peoples both from ^e^ucasm 
and from south-east Europe may have complicated matters furth^; each 
group under its own chief would fed the need to safeguard itsdf agj^st 
its neighbours by concentration of its forces and the fortification of its 

dwellings. ^ ^ . . 

A new factor came in with the exploitation of metal. Its great mineral 
wealth at once gave to various parts of Asia Minor an importance quite out of 
proportion to the culfurai level of its inhabitants. Aiming prospectors opened 
out new vistas of proaperiiyi but since the metal wras of little value unless it 
had an outlet to a paying marketi trade-routes became all-important. 
producing areas had to export their products ^ the noii-producers through 
whose territories the goods vrerc obliged lo pass could profit both by esemange 
and by imposts; in neither <^sc could the full advantage be reaped unless 
there was an organized government to regulate business and a mllitaty power 
to enforce the government's pohey. To a large extent therefore urbanization 
in Asia Alinor was due to internadonal tradOi and the trade centre was the 
natural seat of govenimenL As early as the twenty-fourth century EC, as we 
know from the Sargonid poem ‘The King of Hardest Mesopotamian mer¬ 
chant colonies were established in the heart of Asia Alinor^ and the (^cava- 
tions at Kultepe show that sudi a colony of foreign traders would be situated 
at the capital of the country concerned—but no: in ill an open suburb 
immediately outside the citj'^s it gimiameed the concentration of tmdc 
but was completely under the control of the local rulcr^i Similarly* Troy owed 
Its early fnjundatioa and its subseqiicnt prosperity to the feci that it com¬ 
manded the sea passage of the Dardanelles down which caroc the merchant- 
mea brioaog wool from south Russia and copper from the south shore of 
the Black Sea. Certainly the metal trade must have been responsible for the 
wealth of the chiefs of Alaca HeyQk in the second half of the third mi l lenni um 
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BC} QOt only the amomt of gold and copper in thdi tombs but the remailabic 
torque of the craftsmen who made those vessels and oraamcnis is proof 

conquests or pohdcal alliances, welding together 

arose to meer ^ State, created a new system, new capital dries 

^ changed ronditioas^ indirect result of the prosperity 
ultimatdy due to commerce. Thus the Hatti, gradually extending tteir pw2 
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northwards, had two capiwls in succession'^ before thev j 

Hattusas CBogazkoy). Again, in western AnatolTwTftnS^l^S^.^^ 
royal dty (possibly the spiral of the kingdom 
» 2000 .c... tbe people »-ete drady Eiulii„ 1 

writing and induded at least an element of ™ '^sc of hieroglyphic 

api^that in the first centuries oTS' ^^dSST 
urtwnizaoon was fir advanced ta Asia Minor, andalthou^v^^ process of 
thickly populated as was Syria, walled 

enough, and many of the dty states mentioned XoW 

have existed even then, r«»rds may 
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INDIA 

Thfire exists no Uttraiy tradidoa throwing light on the origin and growth of 
ibe great cities of north-west Tndia. Archaeological exploration in the Indus 
Willey and west of it in Baluchistan has brought to our knowledge the r u i ns of 
a large number of Early Bronze Age setdements (Map XVIIJj some of which 
ate of a size that warrants the description of them as towns and of a height 
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that shows them to have resulted &om a long p^od of growth. The remainSj 
niosdy in the fonn of painted pottery^ exhibit divergences sufficiently marked 
for the archaeologist to speak of different culture; but the differences may 
well be due to the independent development of kiadred communities isolated 
from each other by vast distances and by difficult county. Some at least of 
the towns were walled^ but that is to be expected in a land infested by maraud¬ 
ing mountaineers. For the most part they must have started as centres of 
agricultural districts, but in one or two instances trade considerations may 
have influenced the choice and character of the site; thus the so-called Kulli 
culture poss<msed at Mehi, in southern Baluchistan, what seems to have been 
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a coituncTcisl harbottr) and bcre thuc have been found decoraccd stone vases 
which prove a connectioii with Sumer in the Harly Dynasiic period of that 
country. Still earlier contact is su^ested by the discoveries at Mundigak in 
southern Afghanistan; there, below the stratum in which the characteristic 
Kt^i pottery occurs, there are massive mud-brick buildings whose walls arc 
relieved with the half-column decoration topped by stepped merlons which 
is typical of Sumfirian architecture (PI. 13, b), and the pottety associated 
with the buildings is closely akin to if nor identical with the 'Uruk" ware of 

Mesopotamia; this might well be a ‘half-way house’ for tianscontinenial 
trade,'* 

The valley of the Indus is a vast plain, an irregular triangle 950 miles long 
^d up to 7^ mUes wide, watered by the Indus river and its tribunmes the 
Sutlej, the Ravi and the Chenab. Barren as much of it is at the present day. 
It IS potently and once was amazingly rich, its soil weU watered and capable 
of ^pportmg a very large population. The natural conditions resemble those 
of Mesopota^a rather than of Egypt. The vast alluvial plain is faindy conves 
m prome and slopes towards the sea far more steeply than docs the E u phrates 
della fi :7,ooo, ne^ly double that of %ypt); the sUt content of the river water 

1 -^ 1 ' L** ^ ^ Euphrates but more than double ibat 

of the Ndci the essctmal fact is that the annual inundation occurs tn the 
stiver, lasting from May to August, so that for the purposes of agriculture 
imgation must here, as in Sumer, be of the perennial type effmed by a 
systm of ^aation. Regarding the details of that syst^ in early ti 4 s 
not^g IS known; ±e acmmulatcd silt of eenturies has raised the level of the 

T’ ^ of andent waterways, but the 

anacni, like the modem, engmeer must have utilized the pronounced M of 
thenver, and m aU probability'Mhc irrigadon system of the third milfcnnium 
RC was worked on the same principle as that of today. Catjalization on the 
needed to water so great an area requires, as we have seen in the case of 
Sumer, a m^urc of centralization and cooperative effort which is beyond 

exp^ m find the valley divided into dty states corresponding 10 
imgation unic. Thax may be csnd^« for the early stages of su^ ^al 
dttclopmcnt m the fact that dong the middle course of the Indus there is a 
of some of ttem (such as Kot Diji, 65 miles north of 

Hyder^ m Sind) of mnsiderablc size, representing for the most part the 
^-Nal culture, whK* IS ™t^ixiraiy anti somedmes coincident wS the 
Kulh; but aU of them, like the Kulh sites in general, either go out of occupa¬ 
tion ali^thcr or are overbid by buildings of the Harappa tync After tl^t 
the uniform ^mbution of the Harappa culture seems 
^canon of the country^ iimfication parallel to thatTf Egyprimder 
Mcncs; if the smkmg s^^ty in the pbnuing of Harappa ai^Mohenir^ 
dam lusnfics ^ m regaidmg the tw-o anes as twin capitalsTri^^ same rultag 
power, then their enstencc is folly expbUied by the difficulty of control 
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from a single administrative oencre the irrigation of an area so immense as 
t±L3C of the Indos valley. 

The generally accepted term ^Indns Valley Qvilizadoii’'j rcsiiltiDg as it does 
from the accidents of disooveryj must not be too literally stressed. The ruins 
of a very large dty of the type have been found 75 miles south-east of Quetta;, 
he, beyond the ■watershed that bounds the valley on the norrh, Jjx the Nabada 
valley in Gujratj and as far south as Cutch, town sites have been unearthed 
which share in the same civilization. Whether or not they were subject to the 
same govertunent as the Indus cities we do not fcnoWa for a common culture 
need not mean a unified control. Certainly ihdr existence proves that what 
w^e caU the ^Indus vallej^ or the ‘Harappa' dvilizadon had a far wider exten¬ 
sion than at first supposed; but in the present state of our knowledge it is 
legitimate 10 assume that the centre of that civilization lA'as in the fertile 
valley of the Indus and its tributaries. 

The two main cities lie about 350 miles spartj Harappa on the banks of the 
nver Kavij Mohenjo-daro on the Indus. The archaeological evidence shows 
that their foundation marked a definite break with local tradition; it is a case 
of imposition, not of namral gtowih. Between the bottom of the massive 
brickwork of Harappa and the alluvial deposit that overlies die virgin soil 
there is only a thin ^occupation stratum’ implying a village rather than a lowrij 
and the potsherds found in it arc of the old Baluchistan warCj, quite tmUke 
that of Harappa itself. Even if it be held that the Harappa pottery might be 
really no more than a parallel development comparable to the variant wares 
of Amn-Nalj Kullij Zhob and others found in diffcrcnc of BaJnehistan 

and the Punjabj none the less it is certaiii that it did not develop ac Harappa^ 
any more than did the architecture and the metallurgy, which are vrittouc 
precedent in those other cultures. The entire dvilization comes suddenly 
upon the scene already formed, already, in &ci, so stereotyped that although 
the city was to pass through vid^itudes which must represent many centuries 
of time, yet in tliat time there w'as no change in its arts and crafts; the various 
superimposed strata afford no typological sequence whatsoever. Precisely the 
same evidence is forthcoming i^m Kot Diji, whete the stratification was far 
more elaborate than at Harappa and gave a clearer picrure. The eleven lower 
occupation^lcvds show a lo^ ‘Kot Diji’ culturej apparently Neolithic, 
possessing certain affinities to the Amri culture; above the^ comes a layer of 
burnt material mdicatmg the violent destruction of the settlement, and 
immediately above this a phase of the Harappa culture which seems to be 
earlier than that illustrated by Harappa itself and by Mohenjo-daro but is 
entirely distinct from anything beneath the burnt layer, which marks a break 
in cultural continuity. The excavaior concludes that the HamppS people 
were responsible for the destruction of the Kot Dijt town and ^came into 
the Indus vdlc}’ with a fairly well-developed culture from somewhere, as 
no traces of the origin of that culture have been rev'caled by excavations at 
any of the sites of the Indus valley’. On this evidence w e are justified in 

R Hutrry ijf MatAiiid 
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Assuming that the builders of the tides were newcomers from some other 
region. 

H^ppa and MohenjcH^ are unlike the other AliddJe Eastern tides with 
which we have had to deal in that they art purely ardfitiaJ crtadons. Whether 
or not they w^ed is sdll uncertain, though the citadels at least were 
strongly walled for defence (Fig. 72). Within the limits of the dty (Fig. 75) we 
systenuQc town planning on the grid principle, fairly wide main streets 
runm^ quite straight and intercepting each other at right-angles: these form 
large bl^ composed of a number of houses, often large, which may be 
jpp wched by narrow i^eys. The houses are built with a lavish use of burnt 
and are provided with bathrooms, rubbish-shoots and a common 
(te^e system; ^ arc eminently town houses, designed for the amenities 
of life and own^ by people of considerable comfon and means. In inch 
c^thcre is on the w«c side of the city a dtadd, raised on an artificial brick 
platform a^ enclosed by immensely strong fortifications; these strongholds 
^mmate the siirrounding country ‘like tie fortresses of mediaevTiI Srons’. 
In ^ town pro^ th^ are huge granaries such as might have been prepared 
o lanon the onmis m lie event of a siege, but more probably h^ply^t 
there was mainmmrf wuim the walls a sovereign's bodj-guaid holding the 

workmen's quaneis-iows of id^tical 
hovds like sk^^, and attached to them the platforms for the hand- 
quems m wmeu tht stored gram was ground 

dviliaarion did c=irry on the tradition of the older 
was m mtemanonai trade. On various Mesopotamian 
^ them ^ve ^ found the square stamp seals characteristic of I^ppa 

^ inscriptions in the Indus sciS; 
these begm at l^t as early as the time of Sargon of .-Udtad (twcniy-fou^ 

omtu^ EC), and ^e latest recorded hitherto was in a Kassite grave at Ur 
wm^ must date after 1700 bc and more probably comes nearer to 1500. We 
shaft be guil^ of no anachronism if we conclude from this that from the 
wentj-fourth ^tuiy onwards Harappa traders had thdr Indian agents 
domicil^ m the cities Mesopotamia; them is an esact analogy^ iTdie 
kartm of Gan« m centraJ Anatolia, where the Akkadian merchants Uved, and 
at Ur, wh^ Harappa seals are most common, there was a W» whidTmav 
have served the same purpose. 

Ict^tional trade 00 st^ a scale and over such distances requires good 
or^zauon and rniphes hi^ profits; we should a pHm expect dierefore to 
^d m the Indus valley a business aristocracy plajing an important part in 
the economy of the slate, and the character of the town houses fiillT su^rts 
that assumprion. The close resemblance between the two dries of 
and Moh«jo-daro makes it look very much as if they were the twin capi^ 
of a single government (that would be not luuHsonablc in a country of 
such CMcni) and rivalry between them seems scarcely compatible with the 
smoo± fiinctioning of mtemarional trade. The elaborate fortifitadon of 
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the dtadds would hardly have been necessary to protect the cities agakisi 
raiding-pardes from the mountnios of Baluchlstarii; more probably they were 
intended to overawe the countryside, the assumptron being that the ruler and 
dtizens were of an alien stock'^ which had reduced the indigenous inhabitants 
to the status of serfs; certainly the citkens did live apart in a liuiuiy of which 
even the country towns of the period show no sign at all, and perhaps they 
could only mamtain their privileges by force. 

The charaaer of the buildings inside the citadd of Mohenjo-daro, so far 
as they are known (those of Harappa have been ruined beyond recognition) 
suggests not so muc^ a dwelling-place or a temple as the setting for some sort 
of elaborate ritual which might be either royal or religious. Of the Harappa 
religion we know very little (t?. Parc II, Chapter VIII); that there was a Idng 
we may safely assume, but about him we know nothing at all. A dose con- 
necdou of some kind between royalty' and religion is in early times almost 
inevitable; we have seen it in dificrent forms in Egypt and in Mesopotamia, 
and probably it existed in dte Indus vaUcy also; but as yet there is nothing to 
show whether the ruler of Harappa was him self a priest, or a god, or simply a 
king under the direct protection of the gods. But under whatever pretext he 
held authority the conditions In which it was exercised were manifestly quite 
different £mm those of Mesopotamia or of Egypt. The dty is here an artificial 
CTeation, not grown out of the soil, and the similar layout of the two capitals 
is evidence for an arbitrary and an absolute power; but the houses of the ddes 
bespeak a wealthy aristocracy which must surely have been concemed with 
the business of government—a community of merchant princes such as sur¬ 
rounded the Doge of Venice — men of the same stock as their chief; and 
this close corporation ruled by force over a conquered populace, alien and 
enslaved. They ruled for at Ic^t sevaa hundred years and during that time 
made no appredable advance of any sort. ‘The dead hand of conservadsm in 
design, rather than in technique, lies heavily on all the Harappi products. 
Complex technical processes were known, but the output suffered from 
standardizauon and an almost puritanical utilitarianism. Working uiihin such 
narrow limits of traditional forms, fossilized over the centuries into a rigid, 
inescapable mental prison, the aidst or onfisman could have found link 
outlet save In devdoping icdioical virtuosity. The pattern of Flarappa 
civilization seems to have precluded great monuments such as temples, 
palaces, or tombs, wherein an outburst of artistic achievement could redound 
to the glory of the gods or the pride of a splendid spendthrift monarch. The 
secrecy of those blank brick walls, the unadorned architecture of even the 
dtade] buddings, the monotonous regularity of the streets, the stifling weight 
of dead tradition all combine to make the Harappi dvUkation one of the 
least attractive phases of Oriental history.''' Professor Stuart Piggott^s 
condemnation of the Harappa dvilization quoted here is indeed justified by 
the material evidence w'hich he dtes; but the evidence is one-sided, and while 
the brick buildings which have survived can boast no beauty or grandeur 
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B different tale is told by some at least of the sadly few objects found 
in them- No critic confionted with such a masterpiece as the bronze 
dancing-gir! from Mohenjo-daro (p. 781) could rafiise to credit the people 
of the Indus valley with an artistic genius whidi, faintly reflected in die 
seal ci^vings and the painted pottery, finds its full expression in their 
sculpture. 

If the origin of this state is unknown and its history almost a blank, there 
can be no doubt about its end. Towards ijoo BC—the date, based on tnHtan 
literary sources, is supported by the evidence of the seal in the Kassite grave 
at Ur—the Aryans coming by way of Afghanistan invaded north-west Tn^i > 
tod after hard fighting overthrew ‘the walled cities’i in the Rigceda India is 
‘the fort destroyer’, he ‘j^ds forts as age consumes a garment’, and ‘in kindled 
fire he burnt up all their weapons’. The Haiappa dvilizatiou was not i ndeed 
altogether sterile, as we shall see hereafter, bur its materia] glories vanished 
completely. 

The Aryan conquerots were a simpk, not to say a barbarous people, 
pastoral nomads for the most part, some perhaps petty fannere, who had not 
even a word for 'brick’ in their vocabulary; they could destroy, but they could 
not rebuild. Just as the Saxon pirates who settled in Britain shunned the 
Roman sites whose walls of massive stone seemwl to thdr ignorance to be the 
work of devils, tod when they in due course began to build did so i.nH^r the 
mfluence not of Rome but of the contemporary architecture of the 
ro It was with the Aryans. HarappS and Mohenjo^kro were left to moulder 
into shapdess mounds. True, in the topmost levels arc found shoddy huts 
built with rchuscd bncks above the ruins of the diadd, but the potsherds 
prove that such were inhabited not by the invaders but by a remnant of the 
old servile population who now squatted on the sites where their masters had 
hved. For more than a milicnnium after thdr arrival the history of the 
Aryans is shrouded in utter darkncs.s;^» when at last, law in the fourth centurv 
B C, the veil lifts a little to show us northern India under the Mauiyan Dynasty 
possessed of a great urban dvilizatiou, those dries have nothing in 
with the old Indus capitals. The burat-brick-and-biiumcn construction 
which was the most striking feature of Mohenjo-daro architecture is a long- 
forgotten art: m the carhest post-Harappa buildings of which we have any 
knowledge, those at Hastinapura, 80 miles north-east of Delhi, wood is the 
basic material, and the Mauryan palace at Pataliputia is also of timber It 
would seem that when the AryTins began to biuld for themselves they made a 
fresh start; the monuments which they set up were certainly not inspired 
by toy memories of Mohenjo-daro. At Hastinapura and at Pataliputia the 
remains arc not suf&dcnt to show the style of the buildings; but the earliest 
buildings in stone are obviously based upon timber originals, and when we 
look ai such a structure as the north gateway of the Great Stupa at Sandii it is 
difficult to avoid the feeling that the inspiration comes from the wooden 
arcbttccture of Chiiifl,i? 
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CHINA 

The astoEusbln^ly high NcoUthJc cultune which we have seen spread over a 
large area of the Far East persisted* on the whole* long after the age of metal 
had succeeded that of stone in Mesopotamia and in Egypt* and when the 
change came it did not afibet simuitaneoiisly all that area. How the chmige 
came about we have as yet no means of knowing* but at the earliest tune for 
which materia] evidence Is available, which is about the middle of the second 
miUennium bc, it is complete; the Anyang graves prove that under the Shang 
Dynasty the technique of broo^ casdog bad attained a perfection rarely 
equalled elsewhere* atone-carving and woodwork were fully developed and a 
system of writing had been evolved which was to endure* with rdativcly little 
change* until the present day. 

This remarkable civilization, so far from being common to the whole of 
China* was confined to the northern provinces, its capital bdi^ in the rich 
loess plain on the north-west bank of the Huang Ho* some 2 QQ rmles south 
of Peipmg, Protected on two sides by the river and on the west by a Jong 
mountain chain* the slopes of which provided heavy timber and wild animaJs 
for hunting whereas the levd valley was ideal for the growing of grain and 
for pasturage* the region was admirably adapted to the development of a 
wealthy dty state. 

On the banks of the Huang Ho ihe Shang people built The Great Gty 
Shang^ the capital dty of on agricultural state. Through the fiat loesa plain 
the Yellow River winds In tortuous curves* its bed raised many feet above the 
general level of the earthy so that the tapping of its waters was easy enough 
and the difficulty Jay rather in the need of drainage, whirfi could only be 
accomplished by the digging of long canals. Every year, between July and 
September, the river comes down in spate* carrying with it a fantastic amount 
of silt—from to CO 20 per cent of the total volume of Rood water—and should 
it break its banks the results are disastrous indeed. Not only will the season's 
crops be lost^ but the river b apt to change its course* finding a new bed at a 
lower level, and with that change the entire system of canalization is put out of 
action, and a fresh start must be made and new canals built to replace those 
now left high and dry.(ChIne^ history is largely dominated by the strug^e 
against the immdation floods; the struggle calls for highly oo-ordinat^ effort 
and here* rherefore* as in Sumer where the natural conditions were so similar* 
the centralized government of a dty state is the necessary answer to the river's 
challenge. That the Neolithic barbarians whom the Shang people ousted 
when they took possession of the fertile province had failed to org^mize 
irrigation and flood-controI is certain; they had lived from hand to mouth* 
profiting by a good season and starving when the river broke its banks and 
destroyed the harvest. The oldest examples of Chinese writing that we 
possess* the inscribed bones and tortoise-shells found in the Houan province, 
which belong to the Shang period* Include numerous *ram oracles^ proving 
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that in the second and third months of the year the Shang farmeis were still 
anxiously enquiring about the prospects of the spring rainfall, i.e, irrigation 
had not yet goim so far as to make them independent of rain^ on the other 
hand complex sigm in the inscriptions such a$ 'flowing water—field’ or 'water 

rice prove that irrigation was already practised. To expand the system and 
to maintain it required just that centralizing of government tliat the new¬ 
comers in fact introduced, and for this reason The Great aty Shane’ was 
built. 

PoKi^ably the Shang capital was a ^vaUed city, like that of Neolithic times 
wmdb it r^laced, TTie houses of the upper dass, constructed of wood on 
^sed platforms of beaten earth, were very different from the crude pit- 
dwdhngs of their predecessors, pit-dwdiings which up to the end of the 
Sha^ period were still used by the lower classes, as w*ell as by their neatest 
ncigibours on the south-west, the Chou, On the long and rather narrow 
platform were set three parallel rows of poses supporting a gabled roof; the 
outer walls were merely screens, as in the modem Chinese housi^ which may 
have been of p^ded ea^ (bncks had not been invented) or more simply of 
matting The Jitter b the more prohabk in view of a fsliehtiv later) teitt 
wfocb says, m budding a house, after all the toil of its walk, they have 10 
plasty and thatch it’, for in a riverine country (as in Mesopotamia) reed 
iMmng js the na^ basis for mud plaster; but a description of the building 
of a re^ palace (also wti^ in a later period) does imply that in such a case 
^e wulls as wcU as the platform might be made of earth pounded between 
^ ^ was the case with a building which may has'e been a 

attnbuted to the Chou period c. 1000 bc unearthed at a place 

_ ^ ®”'^“^®^^^*i^y®Tunguska in the Khakass Autonomous 

Region. ;^5 had a very large central hall surrounded by smaUer rooms and, 
^ filler row of chambers, the hall a lofty building rising wdl 
^ to again higher than the outer ch^bers, 

so ^t there was a stqjped roof-line; wrooden columns supported the roof 

inscriptions. Except for 

the tiles, this bte stru^re (the earliest to give a complete plan known as yet) 
n: of iosc d«cnb«. 

At Anyang the buildings excavated are all orientated to the north, and such 
i^onnity may be^cn to show that the city as a whole was laid out on a 

found, though ihdr existence must be 
tracB «f , »,11 I«n found at llu:oooKmporu, 

R^anling ^ foiro of government of the Shang people we have really no 
cei^ taowlcdge. The tenc inscriptioas help us very little, and the litcrarv 
texts wluch pwport to be contemporary are in fact of later date and, if not 
a^d forgenes, arc propa^da put out by the Chou rulers, tendentious at 
the best and in some cases deliberately misleading. There was aking of Shang, 
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and the kingship ^'ss hexeditary, cbc founder of the dynasty having been 
chosen by Heaven as the most v^nrthy to bear rule. According to later tradition 
be was emperor of f" h i n «j which assuredly was not the case. His dominions 
were strictly limited, wars with neighbours W'cre of common occurrence and 
the constant fear of raids, to W'hich the requests for omens bear witness, 
implies that the state was none too secure; but there is no doubt chat conquest 
did estend bis dominions over a number of alien tribes, for T’ang himself 
is said to have 'smitten the princes of Wet and Ku and dealt with the prince 
of K'un Wu’, and Chou had to submit to a later king of his line. But the 
manne r in which ihc kingdom was organized is doubduk The Chous governed 
through a feudal S}'Stem=° and Chou writers represent the Shang system also 
as feudal—indeed, tradition says the same about andeni Hsia; but Creel and 
many other modem scholars reject both statements. They point out that in 
the early Chou period the dtles of the feudal lords of varying rank had not 
been arranged in the graded hierarchy found in Imer times but are used rather 
indiscriminately, which they take to show that the feudal system 'bad been 
created de iwvo out of the situation resulting from the Chou conquest*. The 
attribution of that system to the Shang r%imc would be part of a campaign 
of propaganda meant to legitimize the conquest; although the Chou writers 
admit that their rulers had once been vassals of the Shang house yet thej' 
give them the royal title;, which would seem to imply independent 
kingship; and the book Shang Siotg^ describing the Shang state, says. 

Heaven appointed the many rulers 

and established their capitals within the sphere of the labours of Yil, 

But for the business of evciy year they appeared before our king 

Saying 'Do not punish or reprove us; 

We have not been remiss with our husbandry*, 

from which it Is dear that these 'many rulers* were not feudal lords enfeoSed 
by the sovereign but real kings, hcaven-appoicied as was the emperor himself, 
who had been forced by defeat in war to give tribute and make a yearly 
accounting to the conqueror. 

On the other hand the situation after the Chou conquest^—the wide extent 
of the dominions to be governed, tiie difficulty of communications and the 
undev'eloped state of financ e-—was precisely the same as that before the 
conquest, and is likely to have been dealt with on the same lines, which the 
Chou writers dnim to have been the case. Granted that in early Chou times 
the feudal tides were not exactly fixed, so that a man succeeding to his 
father's fief is called by a different title, it must be remembered chat by the 
terms of European feudalism fiefs were not properly hcrediiaiy and might be 
renewed upon challenged conditions r 'The foundation of the feudal relation¬ 
ship proper was the fief, which was usually land. In return for the fief, the 
man became the vassal of his lord. The Mchful performance of all the duties 
he had assumed in homage cousdtuted the vassal’s light and title to his fief' 
R* 
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Now in the {juotatioi] item the book <SAai^ Sung dtod above we seem to have 
jiM that ann^ renj^ of the aa of homage with its assurance of duties 
pcrfoimcd whj^ mediaeval feudalism theoretically required, and the ruler’s 
msjstcnce on tl^ h^bandry is likely to be not a metaphor but a literal 
reference to thcir landed fiefs; one of the three main principles of feudalism 

^ owner’, and be would 

natui^y have to give an account of his stewardship. At the same time, the 
description of the ruiem as ‘appointed by Heaven’ does imply royalty, and it 

rfeS 

r^cfs who claim the ntie of king. The anomaly can most reasonably 

or@^Sed^hie ft^ tl^t T ang, when he first achieved sovereignty, 

l“cs, making grants of land to his followers; 

acquisition of fiesh tenitories 
^ stubborn, the same policy would be 

ctforced, but wto a sate surrendered with more or less good grace its 

same terms 

^ feud^ lord^ but with a doak of roj^ty which might help to 

reconcile P«ple to the Shang yoke. Such an meonsistenej- wolld present 
n^ore Realty to the Chinese than it did to the mcdLvd E^! 
it^ <iisparate traditional practices. Of this 

svefMnarif- c t A' ^ most fioiinshing age was anything but 

?T everywhere. But underlvC^ the 

ration of fact and practice were certain fundamental proles and 
^o^ps which were ^eryw here alike. The chief of these a^: thf rdation 
^e Prmcrphr that every holder of land is a tenant and not 
an owner, the prmaple that the tenure is one of honourable service ’ 

China ™ for 

IHs a^pting assumption,« but unproven; as has been said above, it is 

’’’hi.S"' Tk“‘k ^ ‘t' raempE made in thk diitcrion appeal lo be unduly 
^rave Thna foe foeorj, eonfideml, pot fi™d. foa, 

fiom the archaeological evidence—which indeed follow 

works seems hardly cousisim.! wifo a dao ^ ^ k^’s^uS 
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enquiries about the weather might imptv that the government as such was 
directly concemed with the task; the encircling of dries with walls of stamped 
earth might be held to result from a central authority haviog the power to 
impose the corvee', and the wealth of some of the Anyang tombs might be 
thought incompatible with communal ownership. Actually Yin dvilization 
had readied so high a level, undoubtedly after many generarioos of develop¬ 
ment, that a merely dan basis of sodety seems improbable; that primitive 
stage should have been outgrown long b^ore. 

What we can say with certainty is that there was a king, with vassal rulers 
under him; that there were rich people and poor people and, undoubtedly, 
slaves, if no others then at l^t the Ch’iang, fordgn prisoners of war who 
were doomed to be sacrificed to the gods or the ancestors or at the obsequies 
of kings, but pending that doom would be made to labour for their captors, 
Sodety was organized on an urban basis, and while the bulk of the working 
class would be agriculturalists the difiereuriation of employment bad gone 
very far, so that not only was the bronze-caster, for instance, a professional, 
but he might even devote himself to one particular branch of his czaft, a 
whole workshop spedalizing in vessels of a certain type. 

Surrounded as it was by backward peoples (the tribes to the east are 
regularly described as ‘barbaiiaos’ and the Chou on the south-west bad even 
in the founeenih century bc scarcely advanced beyond the Neolithic stage) 
the Shang kingdom must have maintained its position leigdy in virtue of its 
superior ar mament ; its wealth in metal made it formidable. The soldiers wore 
bronze helmets and perhaps bronze body-armour also; they carried bronze- 
headed ‘dagger-axes’ and powerful bows; together with the infamty there 
was a force of chariots, each bronze-fitted car drawn by two, or later by four, 
horses. The chaiiotry was the corps iPiHte and the dedsivc weapon in war&rc, 
so much so that the strength of a scste was reckoned by the number of chariots 
it could put into the field—'’a state of a hundred ch^ots’ or ‘of a thousand 
chariots’; and since the cost of a chariot and of its upkeep must have been 
considerable we may assume that service in the bmneh was part of the duties 
accepted by the great ficf-'holdcrs, who would equip tbcmsdves at their own 
expense. As in the case of the Sumerians, so too the Shang kingdom was 
enabled by the possession of a wellHorganized militaiy force not only to add 
to its lenitDiies but to spread the knowledge of its superior dvilizaiion. Thus 
the Chou, who after much fighting were reduced to vassalage (their rulers 
being left in power and inicmiarryiiig with the Shang royal ^mily) remained 
as a nation barbarous enough, but the Chou aristocracy Icam^ so ^ to 
appredatc the arts of Shang that when in the twelfth century bc they, in 
alliance with other tribes of western China, overthrew the Shang dynasty, 
their mastery surprisingly Uttle difference to the country’s culture;. In 
the works of art of their time we an remark a certain loss of qualiiy, which U 
but natural when the craftsmen's dienis w’eie not sufficiently edumted to 
demand nothing but the best (though prior to the disoivery of the Anyang 
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^ coQsidered by esperts to be the finesi ever 
^de m C^), but apart from this slight setback the new i^me carried on 
cradm^s of the old. By the drae the Shang Dynasty collapsed 
the foundations of Chinese civilizaiioa had been well and truly laid. 
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iS. ritifcEKV Ir Mr Diokoiuoff and Professor F. n^in note ihat no nratfusivr proof 
cxiati that tht ruling cUaA ivas of foreign origin. The dtadcl:S may have been similar m 
ihc banonioJ castles of Gemumy in the Middle Funlitnnorcp Professor ll^indaimj 
that the data wbidi lead Sit L^nard Woolley to this conclrtsioa are unclear. Sir Leonnrd 
Woolley^ basing himself on the cridcitccj draws the: anendoa (i) to the appearance of 
a new cultorc and (2) to the fiokm: d«micaon of the old culture, 

I 7 i Sec Sman Figgoiij Prdthtoric India (Penguin cdi 1950)j pp- 

1%^ A f choLaip, on behalf of rhe Nadona] CDmnusdoa of Ladla,, draws atten^n to etcavndons 
panicularly at Hasdnapurai which have thrown Si^t on this period. S« B. B. Lal» 
'Excas^aiioos at Kastinapiifii and other Explorations in the Upper Gsjiga and Sutlej 
Basins, 1^50-1952^ in Attdftit Induit 10 and ii (i 9 S 4 -SS^t PP' 5 - 15 =- 

Sir IjroiLard WooUcy, however^ amnders that these throw tighr on the axdiaeology, but 
not on the history; it is not even agreed whether the Painted Grey Ware repfcsents the 
Arj^ans or not. (For fuller discussion^ aec iupra^ p, 4^ ^ ^ 37 )- A. Ghosh in his ofhcial 

summary of the same artide says, *Ocly a ftinge of the problem has been touched. The 
gulf of the Dark Age has been narrowed down but not hllecL^ 

l $4 After tharuugh examination of the monuments in queition, Sk Leonard Woolley ma i n ^ 
tained hk point of vieWj in ipiie of a number Of objectkms put foi^-ard hy Professor Ilyis 
and others, notiag that ‘oa regards Chinese connections^ it is -an impressionj snd there in 
no proof; but the impresskm k worth recording-' 

20, Sir Lea Hard WofiUey justilied hk use cf this icmi in the following note: 

It has been pointed out to me that my use o^f the word ‘feu dalism ' here and elsewhere in 
my history u likely m lead to miaapprebenskin in that schalan of the Mnfitist sdiiool of 
thought employ it ina very dMcxcnt sensei In Mnrmc terminology ^feudalism' is a ■socio- 
coonomlc stnimue of wdety which tit characierkcd by the ruling i/tttJal) class living on 
the produce of peasants (and also ordsacs) personally dependent on members of the ruling 
ckss or on this c Tffs s eoUcedvely (as, fur instance, on monasteries, on the feudal Store aa a 
wholc)j the property of the ruling dasa in land being oomhined with tenure of land 
aliotmems by the pensautss the population being divided into heotdiiary estates with 
diifcixnt ell'll and property righo. 

The above dcfinitioD departs very widely from that which I give its my lextx The latter 
agrees with that in Tasw^-Langmead, EWyltiA C^lUf^mfir^rlui Hisiary (5th edition, 
London, 1896)—^TThc two duef clcmentj of feudalism arcj (i) the personal relation of 
lord 4ind vassal founded on corttract and brnrlinff the pardes to mutual hdchcy, the ooc 
owing ptDtcctipnj the other sen'ice; ihc holding of the usufruct (dbffftrtwiH uhIp) of 
land 00 the condition of rendering of miliiary Acrvicep the ultimate pitjpcity {darmnum 
dirtemm} remaining in the ioed, the gronter. Combined, these two demenu constitute 
feudaliiin; apan, nciHier is xuHidcnt.^ 

It is true that the hefs, originally tenable for life oolyi won came to be hereditary, at 
least on the continent of Eiuope, where too with the possession of a fief was united the 
righi of locid hullcaturej and the practice of sub-mfeudaticn gave to the great fief-ownen 
1 fu^cdcatly mdependeot military and civii iuriidiction—on abuse which in England was 
foresiaUed by the G^wwi of roB 6 i held cm Solkbuiy PUIn, when the Witan and the sub¬ 
stantial landownm to the puinber of sixty ihoioand ^wtrre allegiance directly to d 3 c 
king os suprecne feudal overlord; but, none the less, the essence of feudjtlixm is that 
contained in the dehmtiom For most readers my use of the term will seem understandable 
Hod jjusiifiod; employed in the .Manciic serue it oertainJy will ooc upply, but I trust that 
this -explanation will prevast mi5 unde!>^^!"'ndfng by a Mandat r ead er, 

11^ See liti Tsc, *Tlic Nature of the Wcftcm Chou SocieryV hi Sim-ym f/nfcerjiry HiJilfrin, 
No. I (Canton;, t937)i 195 - 


CHAPTER III 


THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


I SPECIALIZATION OF OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS 

N the last chapter an attempt was made to sketch the process of urhadza- 
non m the different ooimtiies whereof we have record, the development of 
village mto town and of lovfii into dty. Side by side with that material growth, 
pM y res m it and partly responsible for it, there comes a change in 

c manner o men s livesj what had been but an agglomeradoc of rlang or 
fij^cs each more or Ick self-seeing and morally and sociaUy independent 
escM mto an orgamzed society wherein each citizen has his specialized 
ro e an must p y ‘ part as a member of a community, profiting by the 
c<«^don of his fellows and bound with them by a conumm 

f isolation a^ fending for himself, had 

villaw -of-all trades* When he joined with others to make a 

vi^ he iscovered the need to TOllaborate and to compete with them, and 
It to the gc^ mterest and his own that be should concentrate on the 

Specialization of this sort must have 
started ve^' early and by degrees, but with the introduction of metal it became 
K^dal, for metal-wori^ is a skilled job requiring a long appraiticcship, 

^ ^ growing population of thidty assur^ 

aj^ar consumers market for manufactwe of all kinds, the various trades 
l^c ever more exdusy e in their demands on the workers' time* It is true 
tlwt agnculmrc re^ed the most important factor in the economy of the 

city^welleis, would have their own 
vegetable gardens or paddocks large enough to supply fodder for a few 

jun^, but very often the care of the garden would^ entrusted to hired 
labour or to a tenant who shared in its produce; the ordinary citizen wns a 
oarisman, a smith, a potter, a carpcnEcr, or shopkeeper, and, as the scooe of 
business mcrcascd, a merchant. In most of the counuS ther^was no stan^ 
a™^ ™ meant the raising of a atizen levy, and that would be only afte^ 
t^ ^Ehenng of ^e harvest, m the season when kings go forth to war* so 
t^t m the ^y (kys at least soldiering was not a profession; but even then 

and the king would have his 
pc^nal bod^d about him, with the result that a military dass did exist 

‘ as imperiaUstic poHdes developed* In a 

^eocmtic state the pn^ood was bound to figure iaigelv. The head^of each 
household would oontmue to conduct the services and 'ihe sacrifices of his 
domes^gi^, bur the ntual of state worship was the busbess of the eovera- 
ment* The fcmg nught be himself the god, or he might reptesent the |od or 
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he might be the High Priest, but in any of these funcrioos he would neces¬ 
sarily be stitrounded by a regular order of minlsteis^ and where the distincriqn 
between religious and lay authority did not really exist but religion gave its 
sanction to the dvil power, there the civil service, if not actually identical 
with the priesthood, was bound to be recruited mainly from the ranks of the 
clergy. With the introducrion of the art of writing a new feature was added 
to the sodal aspea. It must be remembered that wridng was a temple inven- 
tiOD* and thcrtforc first practised by the priests. It had to be taught, and the 
priests were perforce the teachers, but as the advantages of writing were 
realized others thnn professional priests would join the temple schools j a 
certain number of business men would acquire the new learning, but most of 
them, too busy to learn for tbansdves, would be ready to utilize the services 
of professional writers, and to meet their need there arose a regular class of 
scribes, public notaries and letter-vniteia, whose literary attainments would 
further recommend them for the minor posts of govemment 
It is clear that while such different occupations imply a vertical division of 
the citizens the categories so formed would not be all on the same social level; 
there was a horizontal division also. Officers of the army and the chief priests 
of the temples would by their functions be brought into closer relarions with 
the king and so by reputation as w-ell as by authority would rank above the 
common herd. The scribe, even if he were not in govemment employ, had 
the intellectual arrogance of the better-educated man and his contempc for 
the manual bbourcr. There is an amusing iUustradem of this in the Teaching of 
KhetytSon 0/ Duau/f an Egyptian work perhaps daring as early as the Eleventh 
Dynasty but current in much bter times, in which a father taking his son to 
school exhorts him to industry by passing in review all the other occupations 
and trades and showing how iU they compare with the blessings of the scribe's 
calling: T have never seen the smith as an ambassador, but I have seen the 
smith at his work at the mouth of his furnace, his fingers like the crocodile's, 
and he stank more than fishes’ eggs. . .. The stonemason finds bis work in 
every kind of hard stone. When he has finished his bboius his arms are worn 
out, and he sleeps all doubled up until sunrise. His knees and his spine are 
broken. .,, The barber shaves &om morning till night; he never sits down 
except to meals. He hurries fiom house 10 house looking for business. He 
wears out his anus to fill his stomach, like bees earing their own honey. . . . 
The fanner wears the same dothes for all rimes. His voice is as raucous as a 
crow’s. His fingers are always busy, his arms are dried up by the wind. He 
takes his rest—^when he does get any rest—in die mud. If he's in good health 
he shares good health with the beasts; if he is ill his bed is the bare earth in 
the middle ofhis beasts. Scarcely does be get home at ni gbr when off be has to 
start again.’ Therefore, ''Apply your heart to learning. In truth there is nothing 
that can compare with it. If you have profited by a single day at school it is a 
gain for cteraity.’ As another and brer text, t^ Teachir^ of Airteti-0tttrope^ 
puts it, 'A scribe who is skilful in his business findeth himself worthy to be a 
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courtiei’j which the Hebrew author of Proverbs in his admoiiidoiis to the 
young scholar paraphrasesj 'Seesi thou a man diligent in his business ? he 
shall stand before kings’. (Prov. xxii, 29.) 

This stratiheadon of sociecy obviously has its beginnings in the simplest 
form of communal life. As soon as there was any specialization of funedons 
one type of work would daim superiority over another; the skilled craftsman 
not oiUy looked down upon the mere labourer but because his skill could cam 
more in a shorter time did in feet enjoy more leisure and a better life. A tre^ 
mendous impetus^ howe%'erj M?as given to this social change by urbanizadon, 
which brought in the further distinction that the hippcr^ classes were con" 
gregated in the towns whereas the bulk of the ‘lower* dasses, induding all 
workers on the land] rema i n ed in the cultural outer darkness of rural ezis™ 
tecMp at the same time it introduced the further cross-division between the 
brain worker and the manual worker. In any urban culture there will be found 
a ru^ class—which may be very small—and under it a society comprising 
8 middle dass distinguished by profession, by technique or by wealth, and a 
lower or labouring dass; but whether these de facto grades are confirmed by a 
differing political status is another matter; actually their character and 
standing will be found to vary ftom country to country and to depend upon 
local conditions and history, 

Clois Distmetions m Egypt 

In Egypt] under the early dynastieS] only two classes can be recognized] 
the government and the governed. Pharaoh as god was a being apart, incom¬ 
parably superior to any mortal; but Pharaoh as ruler had to have assodated 
with him officials to whom could be entrusted the executive ftmetions of rule. 
The unification of the country had been effected by war; the old governors 
of the northern nomes, therefore, had beeu replaced by Pharaoh's nominees 
who,a 5 his representatives in the provinces,kept their own almost independent 
ojurts and had their forces of armed retainers held at the disposition of the 
supreme ruler; these ‘nomarchs’] together with the great functionaries of the 
royal court, die members of the roj’ai family (for the sons of the Pharaoh took 
a promment part in aSairs) and perhaps also the officers of the royal body¬ 
guard, *the followers of His Majesty*, fotmed the aristocracy of the Old 
Kingdom. Even as late as the Middle Kingdom the priesthood was still 
merely an madental office held by a layman; the lower orders of officials, a 
few artists, highly skilled craftsmen and merchants might daim a superior 
status to that of the artisan or the agricultural labourer, but in reality all alike 
were indiscriminately Pharaoh's serfs. ^ 

This simple division of the nation into two main classes, the officials who 
administered Ph^h’s orders and the rest, mere cyphers, who obeyed them, 
held good only for the early phases of Egyptian history. The old nomarchs, 
the vtceroj-s of Pharaoh m the varCous provinces of the kingdom, profiting by 
the tendency to make the office an hereditary^ one, established ihemsdv® as 
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semi-mdepend^t rulers owing no more than a feudal allegiaiice to their 
sovereign and readyj if the opportunity oSered itself, to rebel against him* In 
the dvil wars that actually resulted their strength was largely c.thau$ted, and 
after the expulsion of the Hyksos the Pharaoh Ahmose made a cl<^ sweep of 
nearly all such as remained and confiscated their landed estates. The whole of 
Egypt thus became die personal property' of the Pharaoh^ and in place of the 
feudal lords the king’s faTOurite nobles^ his relatives and his partisans, 
administered ihc country in close dependence on the imperial officers who 
formed his cabinet. The condnuous wars that had secured fteedom from the 
Hyksos invaders and then were necessary to assure the feontiers in the south 
and in Syria had led to the formation of a standing anny. Pharaoh now 
not only a ruKng god, he was also commander-in-chief, and his sons were 
generals in the forces. The rich booty that had been broughi back from 
the Syrian cities cncouiaged the recruit and the chances of promotion 
open to the professional soldier and the prestige attaching to the newly 
introduced charioiry^ attracted the scions of the nobiiiry who more or less 
monopolized this branchy providing their own equipment, and so adding 
greatly to the importance of the aristocracy. The army nowr becomes the 
dominant force and the chief motive power in the state^ and its members 
Could not but be recogoi^d as belonging to a social rank superior to char of 
the mere labourer. 

Side by side with the soldier there appeared another applicant for social 
distinction. The favour sho^^Ti by the Ph^obs of the Aliddle Kingdom to the 
temples of the gods of Egypt was oontinued in the Eighteenth Dynasty^ but 
now on a far greater scale. Of the W'calth that poured into the country as a 
result of the sacking of foreign dties and the tribute paid by foreign kings, a 
large part w'as set aside as thankofterings to the gods who led the arimcs 
to victory, and in particular to Amon of Thebes. The administration of the 
temple revenues and the management of the temple estates demanded a stafi" 
whose numbers ever increasecL The priesthood became a profession The 
priests and offidals attached to the loc^ temples were now united m a single 
sacerdotal organization embracing the whole land with the High Priest of 
Amon of Thebes as its supreme headp and the political power of that 
orgEnization grew' until it could in the end control and even supplant the 
divine Pharaoh himsclft 

A census official of the Eighteenth Dynasty divided the people of Egypt 
into ‘soldiers, priests, toyid serfs and all the craftsmen'* Naturally he omits 
from his classification those with whom he had no profcsstonal concern, 
namely, at the top of the scale, die royal family and court circle which formed 
the nobilit}', and, at the bonom, the slaves; he deals with w hit can be termed 
the middle and the lower classes of society, freemen and serfs. The character 
and the condition of the two classes need further examinatiou. 

Originally the Egyptian army had been a citizen force, a at mass£ 
called up by the Pharaoh for service as and when required. Since the vast 
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bulk of the population were &imcrs» the call-up could be made only after 
ImiYtstf for at any other season it would disorganize ihc entire economy of 
^e country, ^cr the establisbinfiiit of the Eighteenth Dynasty Egypt’s 
unperial oomnuoneats made a standing army esseadal, as we have already 
no^, but this, although it induded large detachments of Nubian and 
Asiatic troops and (later) of mercenaries like the Sherdcu, had to be kept up to 
strength by regular recruitment in Egypt itself. The men thus enlisted were 
drawn from the freeman class, the scKalled ‘diizens of the army’j the census 
official’s term ‘solfficrs* indudes therefore aU freemen other than priests 
h^use their liability to milit^ service was indeed their qualificarion for 
freedoin and had become the significant designation of their dass. For very 
many of the dozens of the army* mihtary service must have remained no 
moK than a lability; they were never actuaUy conscripted. There were small 
Lindor^s whose dvilian activities were of value to the state, some merchants 
(though the major lines of trade were run by the government), scribes, artists 
and fimcoonanes of the crowns they could Hve their own lives imdis- 
tur^ and there was always the chance of promotion and royal favour: one 
such offiaal ev en boast of his humble origin: Te shall talk of it, one to 
another, and the old men shall teach it to the youth. I was one whose family 
was poor and whose town was small, but rhe Lord of Two Lands recognized 
me; 1 was accounted great in his heart, the King in ihe splendour of his 
saw He exalted me more than the courtim, introducing me among 
the prmces of ffie palace.’ Not all could rise so high, but at S there 
scope for ambition here, as there was in the army and in the priesthood, and 
for all a comf^ble manner of life. The growing prosperity of the middle 
^s IS refiected m the cemeteries. In the rime of the Old Kingdom it had 
been the case that while the mastaba tomte of the court nobles, clustered 
round the py^d prei^ for Pharaoh, supplied them with the essentials 
for a^ppy life m the hereafter, the rest of the people had no such hope; 
to bodies were mteired m nameless graves wfth, at most, some sustenaS 
for the journey to dwt world m which theft serfdom would be for cremity. 
Toaceitam aci^t t^ns true of the Middle Kingdom also, buta change was 
m progress and m ihe course of time became absolute. 

Duri^ and th« Eghtetuth Dynasty the middle dass provided for 
them^v^mte tomb-offerings and even tomb-chapels, things to which 

^ cemetery^ Abydus about a 

of the ate th^ of priests; at d Amama the nobles had their 

^^ hill-sidcs, but, apart from them, in the valley 
ffie^y little ^e^- chapels oommemorate minor functionaries sprung from 
the lower ranks of society. It was no longer for the middle dass a case of nm 

fre^ had risen to be an individual; he had a 
smke m the country, and if the future life was to perpetuate the conditions of 
the present it w^ a fair prospea than which he could ask nothing better. This 
bourgeois devdopment is further illustrated by the bouses of riie living. In 
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the Twelfth E>ynflsty town of Kahun there are the hoiises of the petty clerks 
and of the ardsans^ containing each ftom four to seven rooms^ smalh crowded 
and aligned in monotonous rowSj and there are about a dozen great mansions 
of the nobihiy^ each of about sixty rooms with large columned courts; and 
between these there is nothing, nothing to bridge the gulf between abject 
poverty and the emavagance of wealth. But in the Eighteenth Dynasty town 
of el Amama we find far more variety. The royal palace and the mansions 
of the court nobihiy are on ihe scale of magnificence seen earlier at Kahim, 
but side by side with those, occupyingj for example, a large part of the north 
suburbi w^e find the comfortable homes of the middle dass. These houses are 
all detached, each s tanding in its own walled rourtyard measuring as much as 
70 yards by 50 yards (e. 65 metres by 41 metres) laid out as a garden with 
formal row's of shrubs and trees amongst which generally would be a dny 
chapel for famil y worshipp Each house contained a dozen or more rooms, in¬ 
cluding a columned central hall and one- or two-columned loggias openiiig 
on the garden; it was of a single storey but a staircase led up to the flat roof on 
which there might be a light Ic^gia or sun-shdter; all this was for the use of 
the lamily and their guests, the kitchen and the servants^ quarters being out¬ 
side in the courtyard, to leeward of the main building. On a smaller scale and 
in a simpler form the dwelling of the bourgeois citizen reproduced that of 
the hereditary noble. 

Along the narrow lanes behind these bouses lie the ^slums*. Here the 
buildings are crowded togetherj ill built and irregularly planned^ but by no 
means stereotyped; often the remains suffice to show that the poor owner 
was really ma kin g the best of the site and the means at his dispot^ and the 
result has at least a certain individuality. Here Uved Ihe artisans and the 
lesser craftsmen and mechanics, men who were by law strictly forbidden to 
change thdr occupation and were not allowed to meddle in. dvic affairs^ The 
most depressing evidence of their social standing is gi ven by the walled village 
Ijing a mik or more to the east of the dey of Akhetaton which was built 
for the labourers employed on excavating the rock tombs of the nobility ; the 
monotonous rows of idendca] hovek laid out with mathematical precision 
look more like slave-lines than the homes of even the humblest debeas of 
imperial Egypt. Such *arti5ans’ ranked in the census list together with the 
agriculrura] labourer as forming the lowest order of sodery. Not all agricul¬ 
turalists were induded in this category; the *small men*j as they were called 
in Middle Kingdom times, small property-owning cultivators, were heavily 
taxed but at least their own masters ; but the men who worked on the royal 
estates and on the temple lands or were employed by the holders of military 
fiefs were really serfs. Tbcy were not slaves, in that they could not be sold, 
and they had their own homes; but they were tied to the land and, if the land 
changed iu ownership, passed automatically from the service of one master 
to that of the othcr^ and they could be hired out for thdr master’s profit; as 
citizens they bad their l^al rights, but they were always subject to the 
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oppression of those of highet rank. They were exempt from nulitaty sorvioC) 
which would have raised them to a higher social status^ for the simple reason 
that the fields had to be tilled^ but when the Nile was tn flood and also alter 
the harvest had been gathetedj in the agncultura] 'dead seasons'^ they would 
be liable to the comie^ the stret^the mng of dykes^ the cleaning and deepening 
of canals^ and the porterage of stone for Pharoah’s huge building works. This 
pred^ Serfdom therefore aimed at providing for the agricultural and religious 
rec^mremencs of the statOj and normally it did so effectively and without over- 
great hardship, Por a community to make use of some of its manpower for its 
own wel&re is not es’en today considered nccessartlv to entail a form of 
slavery which reduces the individual to the status of a chattel 

Slavery in Egypt 

These classtt accounted for the whole Egyptian population of the Nile 
valley. In addition^ there w'ere slaves^ but they were foreignersj prisonexs-of- 
and from the point of view of Cyprian economy they count for curiously 
little. TTie number of slaves in private hands seems never to have been large; 
thus AJunose) an army officer in the early days of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
was given by Pharaoh four Hyksos prisoners—one man and three women— 
whom he had captured with his own hand, but the fact was sufifidently 
unusual for him to put it on record in his tomb. Owing to the unwarlike 
Mtiue of the Egyptian peasaiii it has always been die custom to enrol 
foreign recruit and suitable prisoneis-of-w'ar in the Egyptian forces, firstly 
Sudanese—as is pictured in the wooden tomb-groups of the Twelfth Dynasty 
(PI. 17, a)—bur also Libyans and, when their turn came, SyiiansjS only w'hen 
the Sy-iian wars produced prisoners in greater numbers than the army 
they used for other purposes, and even then only within definite 
hnuts. Thutmosc III brought back from his viaorious ompaigns (aipdvcs 
destined to work as weavers, cooks, tailors, etc., in the palace and as agricul¬ 
tural labourers on the temple estates; these were lodged in ergastida and were 
therefore real slaves, but they were the slaves of the gods^f Amun-Re and 
of tlw Pharaoh—who alone were the victors; they could not be, or were not, 
hanc^ over to pnvate persons. Amenhotep II and Amenhotep III each claim 
nearly a hundred thousand prisonersK)f-war, as again does Ramses III, whose 
Syrian prisoners were set to dll the temple estates and were kept in regular 
skve-_^ But very soon those 'slaves’ were registered as tax-paying scris; 
the Pharaoh distributed some of them amongst his courtiers, and they inter- 
n^cd with their ^dan feUow-servants; he employed great numbers 
of them on the bmldmg of bis huge monuments, but later he enlisted them, 
branded with his name, in the ranks of the Egyptian army. As the growing 
power of the priesthood of Amim began to undermine the autocracy of the 
Pharaoh he found it expedient to surround his person with forcieners who 
owed aUegiance to none but himself, and such guards and attendants, although 
slaves by origin, gained high office in the court and in the state The fact is 
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tbat whereas in most countries of the Middle East the imritution of slavery 
has been a necessary conditioa of the devdopment of dvilizationj Egypt, 
where all labour was at Pharaoh’s service, was an exception to the general 
rule; historically and economically the consdtudon and the character of the 
country did not &vour a large^cale development of the slave system. The 
Nile vdley was thickly populated and the law ensured that there should be no 
shortage of labour for agriculture and for the essenrial trades^ and die corvie 
system was so organized that the most elaborate public woi^ could be earned 
through without detriment to the cultivation of the soil; the upper class, 
enriched by the favour of a divine king who owned the entire land and its 
immense wealth, had the leisure and the means to appreciate and to encourage 
the arts of civilized life. Egypt was in &ct self-sufficient, and when by aeddents 
of war slavery was introduced it was an excrescence upon the body politic. 

Slavery in Mesopotamia and Anatolia 

The case was very di^rent in Mesopotamia and in Anatolia, There you 
had States not physically isolated as was Egypt but amongst neighbours with 
whom they might at any moment be involved in war. From the very beginning, 
therefore, any sncocssful state was likely to have on its hands prisoners-of-war 
who would narurally be made to work for dicir conquerors. In theory, the 
enemies who have dared to attack or resist your state deserve death, and when 
you meet them in battle you kill them. If they surrender, and you dedde to 
spare their lives, it is only because they can 1^ more use^ alive than dead; 
they become your slaves, but if as slaves they cease to be useful you can kill 
them without compunction. That the Hitdte law recognized tUs absoluic 
right is dear from an exhortation in which the relation between master and 
slave is used to jlliwinare that between man and god: *And if ever a servant 
vexes his master, either they kill liiin or they in|ure his nose, his eyes or his 
ears; or he [the master] him to account and also his wife, bis sons, bis 
brother, his sister, his idadves by marriage, and his family, whether it be a 
male servant or a female servant.... If then anyone vexes the feelings of a 
god, does the god punish him alone for it? Docs he not punish his wife, his 
chtlHtfy nj his descendants, bis ffimily, bis slaves male and female, his cattle, 
his sheep and his harvest for it, and remove him utterly ?’ Also: ‘If a servant 
is in any way at &ult and confesses his fault before his master, then whatever 
his master wants to do with him he will do’—again the master is assumed to 
have unlimited right, induding the power of life and death, to deal with the 
slave as he thinfcg fit; but the test goes on—^*801 because he has confessed his 
fault before his master, his master’s spirit is soothed and the master will not 
call that servant to account’. The Hitdte slave was a mere chattel which could 
be bought and sold, and his offenocs involved death for himsdf and all 
belonging to him; the writer of the exhomdon insists on this as being an 
er qcT parallel do man’s position when he sins against god, who wUl punish ‘to 
the tl^d and fourth generadon'; but he insists equally that man can by 
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coafessioii obtaiii the tncrcy of god just as he himself forgives the trespasses 
of bis slave. The implication is that ihe indi^dual master's treatment of his 
slave would in practice be mitigated by common sense and by morality, but 
apart from that rather precarious saf^uaid it suggests no re^ alleviation of 
slave’s lot; it is therefore surprising to find that the Hittite code of law 
conferred upon the slave rights which ate whoUy inconsistent with what is 
normally termed slavery. By d efini tinn, a slave is a human chattel, tiw 
absolute property of his master, possessing no individual rights and enjoying 
no legal protection; xhc law is concerned with him only to the extent that it 
enforces his complete subjection to his owner. But in the Hittite economy this 
is not so, A slave could own property; he could many, and, provided that 
he produced the necessary bridal gifts, could marry a freewomaa ; if he was 
assaulted and injured (presumably by someone other than his master) he 
could sue his opponent in the courts and receive money compensadon 
(exactly half of what would have been paid to a freeman) and the mouey went 
to him, not to his master;* if he v?ere the guilty pany he was fined exactly half 
the amount imposed on a freeman for the same oftence^ except for one or 
two crimes for which the pimishment was bodily mudJation. In the eyes of 
the law therefore the ‘sla'k’e’, so far from bdng a chattel, was a person, one 
whose life and bodily integritj' and dvil rights had to be protected; and if his 
value to the state was assessed at only half that of the &ee citizen his obliga- 
tioDs to it were halved likewise, 

A somewhat similar anomaly can be observed in Mesopotamia where 
the slave is on the one hand no ‘man’ but a thing, shaven-headed and branded, 
whose Other’s is u^ei recorded because he is less than human, but on 
the other hand is a person enjoying rights of his own and a measure of proteC’ 
tion from the state. But here the master does not even in theory possess the 
power of He and drath over his slave; ownership was absolute as far as it 
w cm, butit hadits hmits. The Sumerian and the Babylonian law recognized 
and encouraged slavery* as an institution, but the slaves formed part of the 
social state, a distinctly v^i^ble pm, and therefore could not be left entirely 
to the mercy of the individual dtizen-owner; moreover, the status of the 
slave was acadental and not necessarily permanent; so far from a man being 
a natural slave, the slave was potenriaUy a freeman. The institution had to be 
enforced. For a slave to run away was, theoredcaUy, a capital offence, though 
generally, if he were caught, his master w*ould simply put him in shackles to 
prevent a second escape, or might even let hint off punishment (we have 
Instances of diis in tablets); and to connive at a slave's escape was a crime 
against the stare which merited death; but the master could not kill hb slave. 

Slaves might be prisoners-of-war, In the early days of Sumer when most 
wars Were fought betweco ncighbounng cities, any captives nti?™ were 
indeed citizens of s hostile state but they were of the same race as their 
eaptors; they were staves only through misfortune, and at any time they 
might be ransomed; moreover, one could not but remember that at any rimf: 
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another war might reverse ihe posirions of slave and rnaatcr. Slaves rmght be 
purchased abroad and imported into Mesopotamia; buc chcre is a rematkabLc 
proviso that should such a one^ on reaching his new homCji be recogm^d as a 
Babyloman then he must forthwiLb be given his freedom. But the slave might 
also be a free-born citizen. A baf^tmpt might himself be enslaved for debt or^ 
as was more common^ might sell his wifc> his son or his dau g ht e r into slavery 
so as to acquire capital to pay off hi$ debts, or might simply hand them over 
as paymem lo his cteditorH If a son^ or an adopted son^ disowned his parctiis 
be could be cast out and enslaved i and we have cases where a man has been 
reduced to slavery because Tie kicked his mother' or *he struck his older 
brother’^ The unfortunate who became slaves through debt could be ran¬ 
somed at any ditic^ and in any case their servitude was by law (though not 
necessarily m practice) only temporary—’Three years shall they work in the 
house of their buyer’^ says HammurabiCodca ’and in the fourth year he 
shall fix their liberty'^i and in the meantime they were protected to the extent 
that should one die as the result of ill-treatment by his icmporoTy mast^ the 
latter’s son was to be kilted in retrifaudon. In the case of real slaves^ male or 
female^ w'ho had been temporarily transferred to anoihcr master in settlement 
of a debt, death from iU'-treatment involved only a money fine payable to the 
o rigina l owner, and the master had the right lo scU them for moiu^ if it 
suited his convenience to do so, and in the event of their being insubordinate 
could bore or cut off ihdr cars* To this ercent the slave is a mere chattel. On 
the other Hand the Babylonian slavey at least in the first millcniuum BC and 
probably earlier than that, could, like the Hirdte slave, own property and 
engage in busiuBs. According to Hammurabi's Code he could marry a fircc- 
woman, in which case his children would be free; but although, if he were 
assaulted and injured by a third partyj his assaiknt was mulcted in a fine (one- 
half of what would have been paid for a freeman) yet ihe money went not to 
him buc to his owner; similarly, were he sick, his owner had to pay the doctor 
(at a reduced rate) for medical attaidance, but should the slave die under the 
treatment or suffer the loss of a member, then not he but his master was 
entitled to compensaiioa from the unskilful practitioner. Obviously the 
Babylonian law attempts, at the expense of iogic, to compromise beeween the 
rigorous definition of slavery which would make the slave merely an item of 
property and the recognition of h\m as a person endtled to the protection of 
the state. If we may trust the evidm^ of the tablets, the priviatc owner found 
it more expedient—and perhaps more to his taste as a decent man—^to be 
guided by the second view rather than to take fiiU advantage of his theorctital 
rights, the conditions of the slave’s life were probably not nearly so 
miserable as some clauses of the law would lead us to suspect. 

Slavery Armrest the Hebrews 

That this mixed conception of slavery was more or less typical of the Middle 
East down to the dose of the second Tnillennium BC is oonfimied by the 
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Hebrew Code. This is based oa Babylonian (or Sumerian) law bin does oa the 
whole go farther in its hurnaniiarian modifications of the system. The master’s 
absolute ownership of the slave is undisputed: if a man smite his servant 
with a rod and kill him outright he is to be punished (piesumably because 
violence of the sort is anti-soctal)j but if the victim only dies ‘aAer a day or 
two, be shall not be punished: for he is his money’i i.e. the pecuniary loss is 
penalty enough. Stnularly if a slave be gored by a neighbour’s 03t, known to be 
savage, the animal’s owner has to pay compensation, but the money goes not 
to the injured slave but to his master. On the other hand if a master, punishing 
his slave, puts out his eye or causes him to lose a tooth, he has to set him fifce; 
any Hebrew slave acquired by purchase could be kept for sir years only 
in the seventh be shall go out fice for nothing’. Slavery for debt was also, in 
the case of a Hebrew, made light and temporary; 'If thy brother be waxen 
poor and be sold unto thee, thou sbalt not compel him to serve as a bond- 
scrvani, but as a hired servant and as a sojourner he sfiall be with thee^ and 
shall serve thee unto the year of Jubilee’, after which he and his family were 
free to depart. By the Mosaic Code teal slavery was reserved for ‘the heathen 
that arc round about youj of them shaU ye buy bondmen and bondmaids’, 
and for such there was no redemption or chance of freedom: They shall be 
your bondmen for ever,’ It was a religious rather than a racial or pohdcal 
scD^nt that midgated for a Hebrew the terms of servitude but maintained 
their strictest severity for the unbeliever. 

Although some of the buildings at Haiappa look very much like slave-lines 
it is iinpossiblc, in the absence of written records, to say whether slavery 
leaUy did exist in ^e Indus valley avilization and, if so, what vins its charac¬ 
ter; but for the Middle East it was, as we have seen, one of the basic features 
of society. The superstnicturc of society was formed of the free dozens. In 
the case of the Hebrews all these were of equal standing; there were ’elders’ 
and ‘heads of the congregadon’ who enjoj-cd a certain moral superiority and 
were the guardians of tradition, but legally there ivcrc no social distinctions 
‘seeing that all the congregation are holy, every one of them’; the accidents 
of riches or of poverty, except in so fer as debt might reduce a man to tem¬ 
porary' servitude, did not affect the status of the individual citizen. 

Clasies in 

In ihc Code of Hanunurabi the disiinctiort is constaii.tJy dr9,wti betwieto 
■the gentleman', ‘the poor man’ and the slave. On the strength of this it 
might be imagined that Sumerian and Babylonian sodeiy, apart of course 
from the slaves, was divided into two categories according to their GnuTiHal 
qualificadons. For the purpose of the penal clauses of the Code this was 
indeed a convenient classification, and of course it is based upon foot, but it 
docs not justify the deductions generally drawn from it. The terms used, 
annum or ioruiu, usi^y translated 'nobleman’? or ‘patrician’, and naithkstiu, 
plebeian, suggest a ruling oligarchy lording it over the mass 
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of the population, but such was ccrtaiciy not the character of the Sumerian 
or BaM'loman polit)'. The mushkatu formed a separate class; they were 
dearly distinguished from the slaves and in fact c»iild themselves own staves; 
they differed from the amelu in that the punishments inflicted on them for 
crimes of violence vrere less severe than those incurred by the amelu and, 
simUarly, compensation paid to them for injuries done was only half of that 
due to the noblemen, though much more rhfln that due to a slave; but most 
of the clauses of the Code are meant to apply equally to antelu and maihkenu 
and in some the equality is directly stated: ‘If a slave of the palace or a slave 
of a poor man ..—the two are evidently on the same footing. On the other 
hand the mushkenu were not eligible for government oSce; it is probable that 
they could aot own land in fee simple but only as tenants held land allotted 
to them 1^ the government in return for certain services; and although they 
were liable to conscription they were seldom if ever allowed to carry arms, 
their duties being limited to those of camp-followers and of the army service 
corps. They were free men, but they were held in subjection; they enjoyed 
most of the privileges of citizenship but were of k^s account than the gentry, 
and their loyalty to the state was not above suspiaon. Probably they were 
descendants of old stocks which had been submerged by the successive inva¬ 
sions of Mesopotamia; they bad. not been enslaved, but they had never been 
admitted into full oommunity with the later comers. Presumably they were 
small fanners, either on their own account or as hired hands, labourers, 
ardsans and petty craftsmen, and just as their standing in the state was low 
so their mmibcrs were not very great. Hammurabi’s Code was here, as 
throughout, rc-editing in an amended form the enactments of earlier Sumer¬ 
ian legislators, and in the old days strong measures may well have been 
required to repress a potentially dangerous element, but the danger would 
grow steadily less. Had the tittaftkcnu been very nmneious their exemption 
from canidng arms woidd have limited unduly the military forces at the 
disposal of the government, but they were a diminishing class and in later 
history they disappear altt^iether; some perhaps by success in business 
managed to rise in society, others on the contrary sank and vrere absorbed 
in the ranks of the slaves. 

The term amelu, then, is a comprehensive one, applying to all free dtizeos; 
but it includes a varietj' of social grades. 

As was to be experted with a constltudon which was by origin purely 
theocratic and to a large extent maintained that character throughout Baby¬ 
lonian history, the king, who was god's representative on earth, and the 
priesthood which naturally came direedy under the king, formed the domin¬ 
ant order. To them in time were added the scribes. Ac first the scribes must 
have been temple pricstB, but as education spread men trained in the temple 
schools could become scribes without taking orders; so honourable a pro¬ 
fession was it that wc have several instances of members of the royal fa^y 
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daiming the title of ^scribe’ and scribes might hold the highest posts in the 
civil government; their position was indeed much like that of the deiks of 
mediaeval Europe. A second class was that of the hereditary nobiUtyi the real 
'patricians'] who wore their hair long behind and were addressed in letters by 
the tide ameh just as the German noble was entitled Hockmoklgeborm. They 
supplied the members of the Council of Elders of their native citv or com- 
mimiij' and took a prominent place in the administration of justia botii as 
judges and as assessors] and their decisions oa points of fact were hoa!; as 
courtiers they were in close attendance on the king and therefore] whether 
holding office or not] exercised a great influ e n ce upon the government; and 
they filled the higher ranks of the standing army in the Babylonian period 
just as^ earlier they had naturally assumed the command of the national levies. 

Socially below these came the bulk of the free population. All of them were, 
in theory at least* liable to military service, and that liability was indeed the 
guarantee of their full citizenship; whether, or to what extent, they were 
acnwUy called up in peace-time it is not possible to sav, but the machinery 
certainly was kept in readiness. The recruiting officers both for the armed 
forces and for the transport and auxiliary contingents seem to have been on a 
permanent footing and had to perform their duties in person when sum¬ 
moned to the king’s service; but in normal times they lived at home and 
cultivated thdr land. They were actually farmers. They were granted by the 
state fiefs wluch they were bound to cultivate and keep in good condition and 
which were malien^le;^ the lands could not be sold or pledged, but on the 
other hand they could not be taxed or taken from the owner by the judgement 
of the courts or by the act of the governor of the province. The privileges 
wfoch such a man enjqj’cd in res^ of both his person and his properties 
(if he were captured m war atid his Equid assets were insufficieiit pay hi& 
ransom the debt became a charge on the local temple or, foiling that, on the 
state) are quite inconsistent with a ‘plebeian' status; but they were not the 
privil^es of wealth—the gangers' were not rich men, as is clear from the 
clauses of the Code, and their fiefs were quite small; the distinction therefore 
bctw&en {wwlu sud is not that between rich and poor but between 

the foil citizen and the ‘half-free'. Owing to the secular rivalry of the Sumerian 
aty states the army was, next to the cult of the city’s god, the most important 
insututioa of society^ and dierdbnc che terms 'dthsen* and ^soldier' were, as 
we have seen, virtuaUy interchangeable. But the dtizen-soldier was also, 
when not on active servHoe, a former, an artist* a merchant, a manufacturer, a 
craftsn^; all such then might be freemen of the state. Much of Ham¬ 
murabi s Code is framed for the protccoon of this middle class, which was 
fin a nci a l ly so i^erable but from the legislative point of view ranked almost, 
though not quite, with the ‘gentry'. The term e/n^Zu, which perhaps originally 
meant merely man, nus arrogated to themselves by a ruling class whose 
ntembers alone had value in their own eyes and formed ‘the state’ proper; 
it was therefore reserved to the narrow class of the nobility. But the content 
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of the word mdened as ckss disdactioias became less dcar-cut, and even in 
Hammurabi's day ainelu must have been somewhat of an anachronism as 
implying noble births and in it lost that special significance altogether 
and came to mean simply ‘mao'. The Sumerian and the Babyloniad scac^ in 
spite of its autocratic monarebj its tiaditiona] nobilitVi and a priesthood in 
which was embodied the awe of the divine Power behind the throne, was none 
the less in some ways curiously democratic. 

Classes amot^st the Hittites 

The Hittite law distinguished sharply between freemen and slaves, but 
regarded all freemen as equal. There was no middle class, and distinctions of 
rank did not interfere with the parity of rights. It must be remembered, that 
Hatd was a confederaicy of vartous tribes some of which had been allies from 
the outset, some brought in originally under compulsion but accepted as 
fellow-members; they did not lose their identity in any way, retaining even 
their different languages or dialects, and that being so they w*ere not likely to 
allow the prestige of their leading families to be overlooked. The ‘Great 
Family* which formed the court of the king of Hamisas and shared amongst 
themselves the chief offices of slate piobably included what had been the 
royal houses of the old ‘Hittite’ tribes; if they were called the king’s ‘kinsmen* 
the term may well refer to the oath of blood-brotherhood which ori^ally 
bound the tribes together, and would explain the elective character of 
the kingship in the early days of the confederation. Naturally these great 
nobles ranked socially above the rst of the dozens, and together with ihdr 
official undcrlii^ and with the fi ghting troops formed the pofihts or Assembly 
which, again in the early days, mighr be c^cd together as represeuting the 
entire community; but this, their sole polidtal privilege, fell into abeyance as 
the kings ceased to summon the pahkus and even sodally the noble caste 
seems in time to have become less exdusivie. Certainly it was to the advantage 
of the ruler to weaken a dass which in the past had put forward rival claim¬ 
ants to the crown, and as his own power increased the legal equality of all free 
Hittite dtizeus put them more and more upon a oimmon footing. 

The fifteenth-century census lists found at Alalakh and the Mari letters 
arc quite c.xplidt on the subject of the sodal organization of the Hurri. Apart 
from slaves, who do not figure in the lists, which were drawn up for the 
purpose of levy for service and possibly for taxation, there were three w'cll- 
defined classes. The lowest and the most numerous class was the huphit semi- 
free serfs who were subject to the corvie and to miliiaiy service; the alterna¬ 
tive name applied to them, sahe probably means that th^ lived not in 
the towns but dther on their outskirts or in the open country; they owned 
houses and small plots of land, but since they are often noted as ‘having no ox 
(or cattle)’ they might be men of very small substance. Above them cune the 
hamahui the middle class, which induded tradesmen, gardeucis, royal herds¬ 
men and grooms, etc. The aristociacy, the ntariamu dass, was distinguished 
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by the possession of a chAnot (or wagon ?}, but since tilt rank was hereditarv 
that material qualification mi^t sometimes be no more than a polite theory^ 
so that oc^ionaUy there is isTitten after the man's name the note 'possesses 
no chanot, The ptatiannu seem to have been the leading citizens in all walks 
of lifcj and the class was a small one—in Alalakh Itself they numbered only 
thirty'four, and in the villages and small towns anything from one to thirteeni 
since, howe'er, the head of one local levy had eighty charioteers under his 
command it must be supposed either that not all cbariot~owTicrs were of the 
tttanmnu class, or dse t^t a rich member of the class might own a number of 
chanots. There are two or three references (nor in cen sus lists) to mtiihksnu 
impressed into military service, but such do not seem to have formed a social 
class; they may simply be 'poor men’. 


the army 

In the foregoing chapters constant reference has been made to the direct or 
indirect influence of the army upon the history of man’s advance in civiliza¬ 
tion In 50 far as the fighting forces of a country have protccied its culture 
from destruction by hostile invaders or have by foreign conquest extended 
that culture into backward areas, their contribution has been obvious and as 
M ouist^ding dement in the social organization they cannot be disregarded. 
It must be remembered also that success in war and the resultant capture of 
pnsoners wTis one of the chief sources of the slav’c-labour which for many early 
communities was essential to progress, and that the economic and admiiiistia- 
nve stability of governments has alwaj-s been condidoned by the armed 
support at their command. While this is in no sense a miUiary history a brief 
sketch of military development and organization is needed to explain how, in 
^crent wimines, the army came to play the part it did, afifecring in varying 
degrees the hves of the people. 

The Qri^n of the army is, of course, the -nation in arms', the mam; 

^ihc male memben; of the community for purposes of or attack. 

Hebrew people did not pass beyond this primitive stage until the days 
of the K^dom; every man was a fighting man at need, caUed up and com- 
i^dcd by the recognized head of his dan. The prc-Dj-nastic Egyptians bad 
their temtonal basis, each nome or district providing iis own militia which 
marched under a nome standard and was presumably raised and commanded 
by the prmcc or great landowner who was the nome’s governor With the 
imification of Egypt the sj-stem was altered but litdc. The nomardi’confirmed 
in office would, m the event of w’ar, be summoned by the central government 
to produce his contiiigent; but it was a contingent of his own men owing 
aUegianoe primarily to himself, and when in times of national disoiga^tioa 
the nomarch asserted his independents he could count upon his local troops 
to fight for him against his neighbours and the Pharaoh alike. But ihcse 1«^ 
troops were not regular soldiers. Military service in Egypt was merely one 
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form of tbo caTV^€. The peasent: was called up now for digging imgadon 
canals^ now for mining and building workj now for the aimy; and in each case 
when the w ork was finished he wnit back to his home labour. Such casual and 
mtcrmittcnc compulsory service was neither meant nor expected to produce 
a regular army; the most it could do was to form a cadre of officers able to 
organize and discipline the raw levies supphed by the nomarchs^ and these 
officers would be appointed by and responsible to the Pharaoh alone. It was 
an unsatisfactory system, for as long as the nomarchs remined their armed 
following the central govermnent could not feel itself secure. The Atiddle 
Kingdom saw the final suppression of the old tertitorial nobUity^ and Pharaoh 
became the sole head of the Egyptian army. 

It was under the Aiiddle Kingdom rulers that aggressive warfare first in 
the Sudan and then in Syria changed the conditions of ser\'ice. Troops were 
now required not to meet some sudden and short-hved emergency but to 
embark on foreign expeditions whose duration might w'ell be prolonged, 
disregarding the regular ‘season when kings go forth to war* which was the 
season afEcr the safe harv^estiiig of the crops. In these circumstanocs the old 
form of general con&cripdon could not be enforced; the food-supplies of the 
nation would not be forthcoming unless the conscripted peasant were there 
to work the fields at the proper time. What was needed was a standing army, 
and for this trained officers were available; but the difficulty of raising 
sufficient troops without disrupting the country's economy remaincrL More- 
over, the Egj^dan was by disposition no soldier^ and the forces vrhich had 
served well enough in domestic warfare agflinsr fellow Egyptians w^ere not to 
be depended upon W'hcn it came to fighting Asiatics. The result was that the 
regular army w'as largely formed of foreign mercenaries. Even under the 
Twelfth Dynasty the royal bodyguard consisted of Sudanese regulars, and 
soon afterwTirds in the armies of Egypt that overran Syria the native 
tians (professional soldiers by force of circumstances) were outnumbered by 
the Sudanese, Libyans, Shardanu and Syrians in the pay of the Pharaoh. The 
army^ in fact, was not national but royal; the cost of it was defrayed by the 
ruler out of the enormous rei^cnucs of the crown, supplemented by the booty 
taken in war; Jt had very htcle to do with the people in general. The peasant 
might still, under the be called up fbr some para-military duty as 

camp-folIowxT or whatnot, but to all intents and purpciscs he was quit of the 
army service which he detested and war—always waged far away on foreign 
soil—meant nothing to him. 

In this, as in 50 many other respects, the course followed by Mesopotamia 
was radically different from that taken by Egypt The begumings w^cre 
necessarily similar, the keie en masse of a viUage community' threatened with 
attack; but as the delta came to be more sharply partitioned off into dty 
states owing aHcgiancc to different patron gods, land-hunger and, stUl more, 
jealousy regarding W'atcr supplies, led to endemic w^rs. Because it was the 
dty*s god who led the aitadc or tnarshaUed the defence every pious citizen 
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vm bound to follow his standard, and the local m^or king, who represented 
the gM, namrally took command. The ensi was a permanent oqjn alj and the 
captaiAcy o the city s forces "was one of his priixcipal funcrions, and where 
those forces were so conscantly engaged it was his duty to see that the citizen 
army’ adequate to its task; they might not be regular soldiers, but they 
had to be oi^zed and trained for regular warftre 

^ Eannati^'s ‘Stele of the Vultures* (PI, iS, a) we can see how, by the 
^iy part of the thud millennium bc, the Sumerians had evolved a miliiary 
fbiMOon wluch has a definitely prufessional look, and on the ‘Standard of 
Or that professional aspect is emphasized, and at the same dme certain 
tocnnic^J advianccs seem to hav^ been made* 

9 “ ^ best troops—the atrps dV/i>«^^arc ftxit-soldiers uniformly 

equipped with bronze (or copper) helmets, big rectangular shields and long 
are drawn up in a six-deep phalanx; other troops, with helmets 
but no b^y-atmour, only the fleeced kilt and carrying Jong 

advance m double file; the ruler himself appears on foo^^J^htad 

t short curved sword, 

and a semnd time he is represented st the head of the marching files, but this 

he^is moimted m a chariot and widds a long spear, wSk in a quiver in 
front of him there are light throwing-javelins. On the Standard (PI. ty, b) 
there is a^ a phala^ but it is differendy equipped; the soldiers wear 
SSf (probably of leather wf th studs) but have no 

short battles. The light^armed 

hS C dub. The real innovadoo 

^ carry two men, a driver and 

a fighter armed vnih b 3 it 1 e-axc and z shE^th of light javelins 

.1^ "^^“0“ ^ d>c faro brojcho disdnguMxd bv riidr 

undent IS ihe H^bBacation of miliary sdenoe anonpliiu to feme i 
^ave wmporL Bot it IS deof thot e^iyfemg a aul eiJ^LmaLThe 

chanot had long been known—since the Uruk period at least. 
aoned m po,^ ‘Enmerkar and the Lord^Aratra*S:h refers to the 

^leurnum b c; for Eannatum it is a royal distinction, on 
the Standard a divisional and after that time tt seems to have dropped out 

of me except, periups, for ceremonial puiposes. Again, the bow™ in 
common me m Suni« fa fee al-UbaW peHod (m fa 
jrcl^ formed pm, of fee mmy ferooghem .a his,o.y).» bur i(^y 
figured on M early Return monument and then as used against mLials 
nor men; fee at™ found fa fee grave of Mes-Kalam-dugTlfe-rouithfe 
conrempomo- ».fe t^ Stantod-uem spotting arrow, nofvvcapons irf^ 

■ of Nmam-Sm ffl rg, h) fee tfag j. ab,^ 

unplying feat for fee oorfeera AUtadians ot any mre it was an a^ved and 
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honoured ana The same stele suggests also that the kings of Akkad aban¬ 
doned the phalanx drill and relied rather upon open fighting;, tactics which 
would accord with the employment of archers. 

The Sumerians had bcen^ so far as we know, dviikn soldiers, wdl-driUcd 
and experienced volunteers in the service of the dty^s god. The Akkadian 
kings, however^ conducting campaigns as fir afield as Cappadocia and the 
Mediterranean coast, had need of a professional army; thus Sargon had a 
standing force of 5 j 400 men who ^ate daily before him", Qrcuinstances made 
the same demand here as in Egypt, but nothing could be more unlike the 
Egyptian army than that evolved by the Sumeiian kings and perfeaed by 
Hammurabi. 

The Babylonian army was based upon a system of conscription; lists of all 
those liable to military service w'crc kept in the state registers. By no means 
all the populadon was liable. The mtishkemt^ as we have scen^ were con¬ 
scripted, but only as campfollowers, and even listed men might be excused if 
drcumscances justified it, e.g. where iwo brothers were recruited one might 
be released if family affairs so required, a shepherd or a baker might, if 
indispensable, be returned to his dvil occupatioa; but the appeal had to be 
approved by the king himself, and in some cas^ he would demand a substi¬ 
tute; on the other hand, it was a penal offence for a recruit to substirute 
another man for himself wTthout the royal permissiom No slaves and no 
foreigners were enrolled. So fir as possible the men taken W'tre the sons of old 
soldiers, and this hereditary calling meant the creation of a military caste and 
a corporate spirit which was in^raluable. For the ordinaiy" soldier w'as not kept 
permanently with the colours; unlike the personnel of the small standing 
army, *the King's Troop^he could retum to dvil life in the intervals of service, 
rejoining the ranks when called up by the recruiting officer but rejoining a 
profession and a company already familiar to him. Disdpline was necessarily 
strict, but the rank and file were protected against harsh or unfair treatment 
by their officers, and they seem to have been well fed and reasonably paid. 
Radons had to be supplied by the diy governments for the troops in thdr 
area, and in addition spcdal taxes were levied, apparently upon individual 
drizens, to provide pay; thus one ImlLk-ili s[atcs that be has paid fivc^sixths 
of a wjtfwi of silver for fifty soldiers, and this would appear to have been a 
compulsory payment rather chan a voluntary subscriptiDn like the Greek 
*l^tuTgy^ Bur the main attraction to the mili tary life was the gift of land. To 
every soldier the king gave a parcel of land on a feudal basis; it carried the 
duty to serve, bur it was inalienable and (with the same IkbilJty) hereditary; 
during his absence in the field he could kt ±e land or take a partner, bnt on 
his return, in not more than three years, he could redaim it for himself; but 
he was bound to cultivate and crop his land; should he fail to do so for more 
than three years on end, and some other man tend the n^lected property, 
then, and in this way only, did the feeholdcr lose possession—a very proper 
subordination of private ownci$hip to the public good. Yet another privilege 
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enjoyed by the Babylonian soldier was that if he were taken prisoner by the 
enemy and could not himself afford his ransom this should be paid by the 
temple of his home town or^ filing that^ by the king. He indeed a 
favoured person^ and^ since both the ^vours and the command were vested 
solely in the king's person, his loyalty could be taken for gnmied^ and m &ct 
we heat of no such thing as a miUtary revolt* That the Babylonian army 
degenerated as it did after the dme of the First Dynasty of Babylon was in 
part due* it would seem* to the growing commercial wealth of the country 
which outbalanced the privileges of the mihtaty and made army service 
unpopular, so that a returned prisoner could say ^o more soldiering for 
but in part also to the introduction of the horse-drawn war chariot, 
which revolutionized lactECS and made the Babylonian army out of date. 

The Hiitites seem to have been the first of the Western Asiatic powers to 
make regular use of the horse. It had long been domesticated in central Asia* 
as at Anau. Horsed churiors were buried in the royal tombs of China in the 
fourteenth century BC. The chariot reached Axiaiolia (presumably through 
the Hurri acting as middlemen) not later than the dose of the third milieu- 
niiim BC, and very soon fonned the most imponant arm of the Hltdtc fighdng 
force- The Kassims brought the horse into Mesopotamia, where a later 
Kas&itc king boasted that horses were 'as common as straw'* and Syria took 
diem over ftom the Hurri; if the Egyptians did not see them in Syria they 
Were to learn of them when the Hyfcsos war-chanots broke into Egypt. 
Ei^erywhere the horse was used for the w'ar-chanot alone, not for ordinary 
draught purpose or for riding; but no oountry foiled to TKogttize the value 
of the new weapon. Mesopotamia had long since discarded the old Sumerian 
ass^drawn chariot; the Egj’ptians had never used the ass for an y draught 
purpose, for the excellent reason that their \'alley bottom, cut up by mnumer- 
able water-channek, was almost impracdcable for wheeled traffic, and the 
natural method of transport was by water. The horsed chariot, therefore, was 
for the Near East a re^ ^ovation* It was a cosily weapon and as such tended 
to emphasize social distinctions in the army. When, as was the case with the 
Hittites, the chanorry, like the infantry, w^ere fumisfaed by the cities of the 
entire, they took precedence over the mere footmen, whether those were 
follow townsmen or the retainers of the great nobles, and vet mote over the 
mercenaries such as the Sum bowmen. Amongst the Hurri, chariot^wuers 
formed the highest social class. When, as m Egypt, the charioteer provided 
his own equipment—w'hich only the rich could afford lo do — the develop^ 
mem of the arm increased also the social position of the aristocracy in thg 
statCp In the latter half of the second miHenniiim nc victory in war was 
held to depend upon the numerical strength of the chariotry engaged on 
either side, so that every effort was made to raise the largest force possible* 
if we can believe Eg>pdan accounts, the Hittire army at the battle of Car- 
chemisb consisted of 17,000 infantry and no less than 3,500 chariots* But it 
was a weapon whose real value was kigdy psychological, as is evidenced by 
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the Hebrew dread of the 'chariots of iron’ of the Philistines; it did indeed 
secure quickness of manccuvrc, but more important was the terror which it 
inspired in the inexperienced foot-soldier. At the battle of Kadesh the infantry 
division of taken by surprise by the Hittite chariots, simply took to its 
beds, and the Amon division broke at the mere rumour of them; for a long 
time the struggle remained largely a chariotry battle in which the combatants 
seem seldom to have come to very dose quartciSj each side advancing and 
retreatuig alternately (the Hittite infentry was on the other side of the river); 
but as soon as the scattered Amon division rallied and marched up, and the 
Sutekh division appeared in the south, the Hittite chariots, unable to face 
unbroken infantry, simply withdrew across the river and abandoned the fight. 
It was not without reason that the Achaeans used thdr chariots to manceuvre 
and dismounted from them to fight; when the new w'capon ceased to strike 
tenor it ceased to be eflfective, and though the AssjTiaiis were to use it still to 
good purpose, it gradually feU into disuse, beaming a parade weapon rather 
than an instrument of war. 

LAW 

It is, of course^ obvious that no real communi ty, however small and however 
primitive, can exist and hold together unless certain rules r^arding the 
reladODs between members of the sodal unit are recognized as binding upon 
each and all. Such rules may originally have been imposed by the arbittary 
will of the Strongest member of the unit, or they may represent mutual 
concessions whereby the individual will submits its^ to a ri^ime tifidi ng to 
the common good; whatever their ultimate source, thdr observance is mani¬ 
festly to the general interest, and therefore the free commuruty as a whole 
will be prepared to defend and perpetuate them.” So essential are they to the 
very existence of society that, as custom crj'stallizes into precedent, they are 
apt to acquire an authority of their own which is independent of the view's of 
the living members of the community; so fer from the state being conceived 
as making the bw, men rend to assume that it is the law that makes the state. 
But as life becomes more complicated under the conditions of an urban 
civilization, changes arc bound to occur in the laws. As the government 
enlarges its scope and strengihens its authority it will include in its province 
much that in old days had been left to the jurisdiction of the village council 
or the pater familiaSf and it will insist on a uniform system to replace the 
varying customs of the once independent units; and it is also true that 
living under the rule of bw achieve in time a moral outlook different from 
that of the bw's first authors, so that its tenets no longer satisfy them. A 
revision of the bw, modifying the ancient precedents so as to bring them into 
harmony with the changed conditions of society, becomes desirable; but 
because it is dangerous to mmpex with the bw, any change is likely to be 
promulgated not by the state at large but by some individual whose undis¬ 
puted authority ensures general obedience. The ancient 'codes’ of which we 
S c*/ AFLitnilH'Ahf 
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bav£ knowledge are almost all associated with the names of some such out- 
standing character—the Code of Hammurabi^ the Code of MoscSj the Code 
of HstnisiUs of of SuppiluUmna, and so on. 

Although it is possible to get an idea of legal practice from court records 
such as the Rerkuk tablets for the Mitanni country^ or the Tomb Robbery^ 
papjTj for Twentieth Dynasty Egypt, the real natuie of law can be understood 
only from the formal presentation of its tenets in the shape of a code. In view 
of the total lack of documentary evidenoc we can have no notion whatsoever 
about the laws of Harappa and of China under the Shang Dynasty. As regards 
Egjptj although Greek writers assure us that the Egyptians codified their 
laws, yet no fragment of any such code has oome down to us—‘indeedj 
we know remarkably httle about Egyptian law in the concrete", observes 
Professor J, H* Breastedj ^and nor very much concerning the spirit in which 
it was adminisrered^^- In the case^ however, of Sumer, Babylon, Assyria, 
Palestine and Hattusas enough of the old codes is preserved to illustrate' the 
character and the development of the country's legal system. 

As might be expected ftom the brief sketch of their ori^n suggested above, 
these "codes" are not really codes at all in the modern sense of the word; they 
are not a codification of the laws of the land but partial redactions based on 
anoent practice or precedent. Tbe laW'giiver is not attempting to produce a 
«Fi]£mr/rim; he is publishing a list of emendations of such clauses in older 
compilations as call for alteration or addition in the changed circumstances 
of his day, and clauses that need no emendation arc not included in his list 
but arc taken for granted- They are casuistical, not theoretical at all; Ham¬ 
murabi, for instance, makes no apparent attempt to seek for legal principles; 
his purpose is to give instmeuens to the judge, and his clauses are not re^rds 
of decisions commonly given but models for decisioiis to be given in the 
future^ Hammurabi was bri ngin g up to date a of common law which 
had long before his time been 'codified^ by libit-Ishtar of Isin, by Ibi-Sin 
and by Ur-Nammu of Ur and by other and still earlier rulers of Sumer, as 
well as by his own ancstor, Surnu-la-ilum of Babylon. Legislating for a wide 
empire, he had to rccondle established Sumerian practice with the uot 
necessarily concurreni views of his own Amorite stock and, in ]:)articular, he 
had to adapt the system to a society composed not of two cksses, like the old 
Sumerian, but of three, a change which must surely be attributed to the 
traditions of the now predominant Semites, Similarly, too, in the Hittitc Code 
the earlier version has to allow for different view's regarding crime and 
punishment prevailing amongst different member-smtes of the Hittitc 
confederacy, while the later v'crsions attempt to rule out such anomalies and 
insist upon umformity throughout the empire. 

The clauses of the Code of Ur-Nammu, so far as can be gathered from the 
fragmentary text, can on the whole readily be reoogmzed as prototypes of the 
s imilar but not identical laws of Hammurabi. The most ji ign i firan r di 
is that the Ur-Nammu Code, in all probability, knows of two social classes 
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only, the freentHii and the skve^ and does not take into account any sodal 
group corresponding to ihc muifikem of Hanunurabi’s Code. In this respect 
it 'would appear that the Libit-Ishtar Code agrees with that of Ur-Nammu; 
generally speakii^ however^ it is very similar m structure and import to 
Haminuiabi^s, so much so that either Hammurabi copied Libit-Ishtar or 
both codes are derived from a common source. But in the later Babylonian 
Code there are often qualifying additions made to the Isin clauses, or even 
definite altctadonSj thus, whereas according to the Isin law the slave-born 
children of 3 free father have no part in the father’s estate, the Babylonian 
law gives to the father the power to legalize such children by the s im ple 
declaration 'You are my children’. 

It is remarkable that in Hammurabi’s Code the prindpk of retaliation 
plays a larger part than it had done in the Codes of Libit^Ishtar and Ur- 
Nammu, and the death sentence is invoked more widely. This has been 
described as a case of‘archaism' on the part of the legislator; but it can equally 
well be explained as the result of a stronger and more centrally-organized 
government. In a primitive society the lex talieto! answers to man’s natural 
instincts; it is the individual who is injured and the individual attempts to 
do to the other as be has been done by. But because violent revenge however 
justified, leads to fresh violence and is anti-social in its effects, the primitive 
conun^ty is anxious that peace should be made bem'een the two parties, 
and this is best done on a ‘financial’ basis; the families interested in preventing 
a blood-feud meet together, if necessary under the presidency of thdr tribal 
chief, and assess the injury and arrange payment by the injurer. But with the 
growth of a centralized governmeni what had been civil offences become 
crimes against the state, whose welfare is threatened by them. It is not for 
the private dtizen or for the tribal gathering to deal with such crimes; the 
state must defend itself, and in proportion as the offence is more heinous the 
sanction must be more severe; Fctaliadon takes the place of settletnenL The 
fact that in cases where Hammurabi introduoes the death penalty it is 
for assaults on the upper class of dtizen, i.c. oa those who were of greater 
importance to the state, can be held to show that the increased severity of his 
code is a condition of sodal progress rather than an aichaisdc relapse. 

The mere fact that these Asiatic legislators are concerned with the revision 
of older codes means that those codes were not looked upon as sacrosanct. It 
is true that all Sumerian law was nominally what Uruka^na of Lagasb HaliTK 
his own code to be, the ‘Word’ of the dty’s god, but that is simply due to the 
fact that the Sumerian dty state was theoretically a theocracy, and Urukagina, 
as the cBji, tlie human representative of the god, spoke in his name; similarly 
legal cases were heard in the temples 'with priests as judges, but that, too, was 
because the god owned the dty and his ministers were the ministers of state. 
Urukagina’s Code could be altered by any other ruler speaking in the name 
of the dty’s god. It is true, again, that Hammuiabt headed bis great edict 
with a carved relief showiog him standing m reverence before the Sun-god 
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who holds the njcasuiiiig-rDd aod line, s^TnboIs of justice and straight¬ 
forward dealing; the laws which the king promulgates are based upon the 
principles of divine justioe, and in foraiiilating them he has sov^ht the 
inspiration of god* But the actual laws are not dictated by Shamash* Human 
law' is but an approsimation to the divine. The old code had been an honest 
attempt to legislate in accordance with the will of Heaven; but social con¬ 
ditions might change and also men^s views of the will of Heaven might be 
broadened; a new version of the law might therefore be called for, but the 
revision would be based upon the divine justice no less than had the original. 
This is particularly dear in the case of the Hittitc law; the whole tendency 
of the later version is towards the mitigation of punishment and the sub¬ 
stitution of a fine for the corporal punishment of a less highly civilized era. 
On the other hand the Assyrian Code, which is based upon the Babyloniaii]. 
is infinitely more sci.'eric; it feithfiilly reflects the brutal materialism of the 
Assyrian empire and the low moral standard of Assyria's gods with w-hose 
character the more humane enactments of Hammurabi were inconsistent; 
so that revision, in this case, meant revulsion. 

A very difforent view of the law was hdd by the Egyptians and by the 
Hebrews. That an Egyptian Law Code cidsted long before the expUdl 
mcnrioti of it by Greek authors is a reasonable assumption, but there is little 
material evidence to support it. In the time of the Eighteenth Dynasty we 
find an utterly obscure allusion to a clause in ‘the Book of Memphis, being 
the Wo^ of the Sovereign, the mercy of the Viricr’, and in Rekhmir^'s tomb; 
describing the induction of the vmer,*i it is said 'and as for the office in 
which ^u judge, there is a spacious room in it full of [the records (?) of all 
(past)] judgements' I there are what seem to be vague references lo a code in 
Middle Kingdom, and oa such grounds it appears likely tha t something 
in the nature of a corpus of law went back to the early centuries of the third 
mfUe nn i um BC. But while it might be too much to eitpect that a complete 
code should survive, what is remarkable is that at no period have we any 
evidence for a revision of the primitive law. Even Harmhab, who had to cope 
with the complete disotganizatioti of sodety that resulted frora the mis- 
govemrnent of Akhenattm and his feeble successors, and who claimed that 
he had 'improved the laws of Egypt’, really limited himsdf to a reform of the 
admioistratiOD. Havmg acq ua i n ted himself with the corruption that was 
rampant everywhere ‘he dictated to his personal scribe in his private chamber 
a series of highly-spedalized law's to suit every case of which he had learned’, 
but none of them altered or affeaed the old laws; they were all directed 
against the practice of extottiun footn the poor by fiscal and administrative 
officials; in other words, he made no change in the original code but merely 
added^ sanctioos for breaches of ic. Even the ^unprecedented' step whereby 
he relieved the salaries of local judges foom income-tax charges so that they 
might have no excuse for illegally enriching themselves was but a treasury 
concession mvolving no change in the law as such. Judging foom such 
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evidence 3 S we possess—oegarive evidence for the most part—it would 
cenaiidy seem as if Egyptian law were throughout its history relatively static. 
Because Pharaoh was a god he could of course issue any order that he pleased 
and it would have no less authority than the traditional law; but if such ad hoc 
orders were madCj as presumably they were^ they were \-aiid only for the rime 
being, after which the old code restuned its vogue unchanged; there is no 
record of any official revision supplanting ihc origiaal version of the law. 
Something of the same kind is true of thj Hebrews. Like Hammurabi^ 
Moscsm did not arbitrarily invent a code but drew up in codihed form a list 
of traditioiml laws w^hich were to be observed for the future* The traditions 
on which he relied w^re mixed. Some w'cre peculiar to the patriarchal dan 
from which the Hebrews daimed descent^ some were borrowed ftom the 
peoples w ith whom the patriarchs had been m oontaci — ^ihuSj the law exjn- 
ccraing the bull that gores (Exod^ 28) is taken directly from the Sumerian 
law w.*hich was to reappear as clause 2:51 in the Code of Hammurabi (compare 
also Dent, xxiv, 7 wiffi Ham. | 14; Deut. xxi. i“9 with Ham. | 23; Eteut. 
sxiV. I with Ham. j 137) — and a few were original enactments prompted by 
experience. That all these should be set down in writing as a corpus of law 
was a course for which precedents abounded—both the Egyptian and the 
Mesopotamian Codes w^ere familiar enough—but the drcumstances of the 
Hebrews were altogether peculiar* They were a horde of nomads with no 
rccognhted government to execute the kw\ Moses (see p. 512, n. 14) himsdf 
was indeed a leader^ but not a member of a ruling dynasty, and his ascendancy 
was purdy moral and personal and afforded no guarantee that his enactments 
would be respected aftor his death; in that inchoate sodccy the administration 
of the hw had to be left very largely to the of families individually or to 
the same heads acting in conclave as a tribal council, and experience had 
shoTSTi how' litde reliance could be placed upon them. The only efficacious 
sanction for the Mosaic Code was the sanction of God. Accordingly, in that 
code purely reli^ous clauses—the tenets of the Hebrew faith—are joined 
with the social and penal dames selected from established law* as being 
applicable to the manner of life of a nomadic community; and all of these 
alite are represented as commandments issued directly by Jehovah in person. 
This w*a5 a divine law'. Later generations might — and did—add to iij claiming 
that they did so in the light of further revelation; bur there could be no 
revision of the origmal code and no omission or modification of any of its 
clauses; the Word of the Lord was to endure for ever. 

*Araong$t the andent systems the Hebrew' is unique in making religion the 
basis of law and thereby establishing a moral code. Actually its provisions, 
rdativdy few in number, vary widely in their cthickl values, ranging from 
broad prindples like the forbidding of murder to detailed reguktions suited [O 
the sodal orgaairation of a primitive tribe or aimed at that tribe's perpetua¬ 
tion as such; it is even less sj^tematked and less coherent than the Mesopo- 
lamtan and Hitrite ‘Codes* and shows none of that progressive development 
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which m theta results from long juiidiol experiescc. But the sodnl aspects 
of the Mosaic taw as enunciated by its founder were $0 far in keeping with 
Hebrew conditions that they could easily be assimilated by the barbarous 
tribesmen, and with that acceptance went the recognition of the law's moral 
basis. If the bistoiiaa desires to record the progress made by man in the 
course of the second millennuim before Christ, in l^al theory and practice, 
be will turn his attention to those more civilized lands wherein the andent 
tradition of the courts was constantly adapted to sodal advance and the 
mutual relations of dtizen and state were reconciled on the grounds of 
expedient and common senses yet it remains true that the Hebrew Code was 
the hrst in which it is explicidy stated that law is something more than a 
compromise assuring the interests of the individual and of th y government} 
that it depends not on historical precedent but upon ulnmatB morality. With 
the collapse of dvilixed states their traditional systems of law have for the 
most part vanished with dicmi few nations iuve suffered edipse more 
complete than that of the Hebrews, but none the less ‘the laws of the Lord, 
His statutes and His judgemeats’ have survived unch an ged up to the present 
day. 

W'bereas the Mosaic Code was put forward as a corpus of law, a general 
guide to conduct, the Mesopotamian and Hittite Codes were, as been said 
above, merely lists of emendations of older laws.Many of those laws, probably, 
had never been codified at alli they were traditional, and so ^ taken for 
granted that no reference to them was necessary. Hammurabi, for example, 
lays down no rule about murder, except when the killer’s method was witch¬ 
craft, for which the penalty b death, or when a brigand murders and disap¬ 
pears, in which case ‘the city and governor ia whose land and district the 
brigandage took place shall pay one mina of silver' to the Hy^^<^ man's kin. 
The custom of the blood-feud whereby the murdered man's next-of-kln 
takes vengeance into hb own hands was too well established to be subject to 
change, and so Hammurabi says nothing about it, though by l y gi M aring for 
manslaughter as opposed to deliberate killing he does confine the biood-feud 
within reasonable limits. In the same way the Hittite Codes deal only with 
exertional cases of marriage and arc altogether silent on such imponant 
subjects as adoption, tnhentanoe and the laws of ooutracti they did not 
l^laie on these matters because they were adequately regulated by the 
customary law of the people. 

As a general rule the clauses of the law in any ‘code’ are put in the form 
of bypotbetical cases followed by an appropriate ruling. Whether or not 
thb quotes a precedent that has actually occurred in the courts of law, it is 
obviously an instruction to the judge trying such a case in the future. For the 
further convenience of the judge the clauses are roughly grouped according 
to their coutcut, but the grouping does not seem to follow any logical classi¬ 
fication of offences; even what we should call the fiinHam^nfai distinction 
between criminal and civil law is here Qtirely dbicgarded. The underlying 
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modve of all law waa, evidently, to uphold the authority of the state and to 
preserve the sodal organism, for which latter purpose the family, as the 
uidmate mut of society, demanded special protection. Offences therefore 
can be classified as being against the gods, against the state, or against the 
individual^ reguladons ate laid down for all family ai^rs such as marriage, 
adoption and inheritance, regarding which family quarrels might easily aiisei 
in addition, conditions of trade, hire charges, wages and rates of interest are 
fixed by law so as to obviate disputes. 

The economic clauses really explain the character of the txjde. That they 
were meant to be generally valid is unthinkable, for tariOs would necessarily 
vary according to supply and demand, and the andent kingdoms did not 
dispose of a bureaucracy capable of enforcing an artificial uniformity on 
private bu.sincss such as even under a modem govcmmeni only begets a blade 
market. Actually in Mesopotamia the terms of the business contracts of 
Hammurabi’s time do not at aU conform to the figures given in his Codc.'j 
It is quite dear that merchants were free to make their own arrangemenis, to 
fix their own rates for hire and to agree with their workmen as to the wages 
to be paid. But if there were no wrinen agreement, or if the financial terms 
were in dispute and the case was brought into court, then the judge in assess¬ 
ing payments would base his finding on Hammurabi’s edict. The purpose of 
the economic clauses is to secure uniformity and finality in the administradon 
of justice, not in the traosacdons of the market-place; as instructions to the 
judge, they are on precisely the same footing as the social or penal clauses 
wherein a specific fine or punlsiunent is prescribed for each offence. 

The most serious offences were those against the state and against the gods, 
which according to andent views are really one and the same; in Mesopotamia 
the gods of a theocratic state were in fact the government, and amongst the 
Kittites, though the various local gods were not literally the dty’s rulers, yet 
an offence against the god involved the whole dty or state in the god’s dis¬ 
pleasure. In this matter tradition was so unmiscakable that there was little 
need for new legislation, and in the codes that we possess very few clauses 
with such things, but always the punishment is severe. In Egypt a palace 
conspiracy against the divine Pharaoh was naturally punished with death; as 
is known from the records of the prosecurion of the plotters against Ramses 
III, a special court would be commissioned for the trial, and, as a royal con¬ 
cession, the criminals would be allowed to commit suicide. In Hammurabi’s 
Code the thief who steals from temple or palace, and the receiver of such 
stolen goods, are both condemned to death. According to Hittite taw, rebel¬ 
lion agamst the king involved the death of the rebel’s whole family; the theft 
of the bronze spear set up at the gate of the palace was a capital offence 
because the spear syn^lized the authority of the king; the theft of a field 
oonsecraied to the gods originally required the death of the thief, but In a 
later and a milder age atonrancut could be made by the sacrifice of an animal 
in place of the man. The practice of btack magic is also a penal crime; logically 
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so, for not only is it an offence against xht gods but also it circunivents state 
amon and defeats the kw — 'rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft", and because 
the 0 fall into the same category lAitchcraft desm^es death; so Moses, and 
so Hamtniirabij only the more humarie Hitdte kw substiciited a fine for the 
death sentence, and then ordy in the case of a freeman. 

In civil cases the punishments for ofiraces against the person are based on 
the lex talhms which was the common tradition of all Middle Eastern peoples* 
Because this was regarded as a private matter, the in dividual repaying hurt 
for hurt or avenging a kinsman^s death by the rules of the blood-feudj the 
o-Ider codes had nothing to say on the subject^ only when a socie^ recognised 
the need of putting a check on such violence was the lex tationis embodied in 
the kw. The Mosaic Code eipHdily confirms the tradition, ^an eye for an eye 
and a tooth foi a tooth, and Hammurabi does ihe like where the victim is of 
the upper class, an aifselUy bur ordairiiS money compensation where he is of 
the lower order, a mushksmij or a skve, while the Hebrew Code grants liberty 
to a slave w^hose eye or tooth has been put our by his mastet"s violence. In the 
Case of homicide both codes maintain the old rule chat vengeance for murder 
is the duty of the dead man^s next-of-kinj** not of the state, and the avenger is 
guiltless in the sight of the law; but both distinguish between deliberate 
murder and accidental killings as when wo men quarrel and fight and one is 
killed but the other can sw'ear that he had no intention of kUlmg, and by the 
Hebrew law the slayer can take sanctuary and by the Babylonkn he can escape 
wf th a moneys payment. It can fairly be atgued that the motive of the legisktor 
In retaimng the principle of retribution was restrictive rather chan permissive; 
the injured party could not mjJict a greater injury than he had received, and 
though the judge, if the mat ter came before him, was bound to make ^the 
p nnfshm em fit the crime yet there was no objection to the case being oom^ 
pounded out of court on more civilized lines. What is really important from 
the point of view of the development of man^s conception of law is that, with 
the sole estcepdon of murder, crimes of violence against the person are 
removed ftom the sphere of prh^ate vengeance and are brought within the 
competence of the state. 

The Hittite Code, which is certainly in part denved fmm the Babylonian, 
is, in the form in which we have it, some centuries kter in date than 
Hammurabi s and reflects a different national tradition and character; but 
it shows a marked ethical advance. Only in one case is private revenge 
allowed where a husband surprises his adulierous wife with her paramour 
infx^mte delicto (in the v^ aa) and kills them on the spot, he is guilt¬ 
less in the eyes of the kw; it is the erttm passionnel that may well be self* 
excused; but, if he does not so act at once, the moment for vengeance is 
passed and he must needs have recourse to the kw. Even the blood^feud is 
abolished, though a concession Is still made to ancient custom j the state 
a^ests and tri^ the murderer, but when sentence is to be pronounced upon 
him the victim s nest“of-kin (the kvenger" under the old regime) decides ill 
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'Lf he says him die", he shall die; but if he says “Let him make restitu¬ 
tion”, he shall make restitution: the king shall have no say in it.* Throughout 
the Hittite G>de 'retribution plays an inoonspicuous part in comparison with 
the principle orrestitution'. The only otienoes for which capital puuishmeut is 
prescribed are dehance of the authority of the state, rape, and se.'tual inter- 
course with animals; and, in the case of a slave, defiance of his master’s 
authority; and black magic; but even so the seuiencc of the court is not final 
but must be submitted to the king fer his personal confirmation. This is in 
striking contrast to Hammurabi's Code; in which the death penalty is 
assigned for house-breaking, brigandage, rape, incest, causing abortion, feulty 
building that results in a fatal accident, black magic, kidnapping, the con¬ 
nivance at a slave's escape or the sheltering of a runaw^ay stave, certain forms 
of theft and the receipt of stolen property. Bodily mutilation, which is not 
uncommon under the Babylonian system and betxunes the nonnal punish¬ 
ment of the savage Assyrian Code, is confined by Hittite law to slaves, and 
then only for theft and arson; there is no use of the bastinado. Collective 
pu nishme nt is not inflicted except in the case of rebellion, already dted, and 
in cases of murder by a person or persons unknown when, if the crime occurs 
iu the ncighbourho<^ of a town or village, that community may be called 
upon to pay compensation. The law takes cogniaance of intention, and of 
extenuating circumstances, as in its distinction between murder in cold blood, 
killing in the h^t of a quaird, and accidental homicide; thus, too, where a 
married woman has been taped ‘in the moLLntains’ her assailant is to be 
executed, but she is herself guiltless because it is presumed that only the 
loneliness of the spot pre vented her cries for help from being heard; but if the 
assault took place in the woman’s own house, where any outcry on her part 
would certainly have been overheard, she also must die as a consenting party. 
In this again there is an advance upon the ethical standard of the Babylonian 
Code; older Sumerian law, in defining the penalty for a blow debit to a 
woman and ausing abortion, did distinguish between the intentional blow 
and the accidental; but Hummarabi waives this distiuedon (paras. 208-14) 
and emphasizes only the social class of the sufterer. 

For practically all offences committed by a freeman, whether crimes 
against the person or theft or damage to property, the Hittite law adopts the 
principle of restitution or cempensatiou; retribution enters in only in so far 
as the offender may be required to pay several times the cost of the damage he 
has done. Even so the tendency is to mitigate the penalties, e.g. (para. 63) ‘If 
anyone steals a plough-ox, formerly they used to give fifteen oxen, but now* he 
gives ten oxen’; and such mitigation might be due to the direct action of the 
king (para, if): 'If a man puts filth into a pot or tank, formerly they paid six 
shekels of silver; he who put in filth paid three shekels of silver [to the 
owner ?] and into the palace they used to take three shekels of silver. But now 
the king has remitted the share of the palace; the one who puts in the filth 
pays three shekels of silver only.’ 

S* 
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THE EBCINNINGS OF CIVILIZATION 


There is no docuincncary evidence which would enable us to picture the 
legal principles and practices of the Far Eastern peoples. It would indeed be 
possible to argue back from later Chinese history to probable origins in the 
Shang or even in the Hsia periods, but such arguments would be subjective 
and of litdc value. Obviously the Shang people must have had a form of 
government and an apparatus of law such as is essential to any organized and 
urbanized communityj but the oracle bones furnish no details regarding 
an3Fthing of the sort, and the sober historian can do no more than assert his 
belief that the Shang Dynasty, so far advanced in its material achievements, 
may well have anticipated much of the legal and moral system which he finds 
already established in China by the time when literature comes to his aid. 

Confining ourselves therefore to the peoples of the Middle East, as being 
the only ones about whom wc possess red knowledge, we find that in the 
course of the second m il l e nn iu m bc they had betw'een them gone far towards 
evolving the conception of law which is that of the modem world. The steps 
forward were tentative and unco-ordinated i the actual provisions of their legal 
codes might sdli be primitive and even barbarous, according to the level to 
which dvilizadon generally had attained; there could be retrogiessicn as well 
as advance, that depending upon national character and the type of national 
government; no one people had griped the theory of law as a whole, but 
more than one had contributed to that theory some essential element! that 
law has a moral basis and therefore a divine sanction; that it is the fimetton of 
the state to assure by law the maintenance of order within the state, and fair 
play and straight dealing between its diizens; that the common interest must 
^ reconciled with the rights of the individual; that the execution of justice 
is a matter for the state alone, not for the private dtizen; and that in punishing 
crime the state will be actuated not by the spirit of revenge but by the need to 
make good the injury done by crime and so restore the balanced order of 
sodciy. These arc ideas which were ahen to man in his savage state but at one 
moment or another were realized by the legislators of the second mifiennium. 


LAW COURTS 

The of the legal codes naturally depended upon the administiation 

of the law, upon the machinery of the law courts and the manner of its work¬ 
ing, and this was far &om uniform in the various countries of the Middle East- 

The 

In the case of the Hebrews the marhm eiy of the law courts was non¬ 
existent. Down to the twelfth century—the limits of our enquiry in this 
volumc—even the tribal system was scarcely operative; there was no central 
government and therefore no possibility of state comroL The so-cailcd 
Judges were for the^ most part successfiil guerilla chiefs who, relying either 
upon their past achievements or upon a bod3Fguard of armed retainers. 
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exercised s certain amount of ooatrol over a limited area and so might be 
colled upon to maintain traditiona] rules of justice; but even where they mighi 
act as divinely favoured repertories of tribal custom they hod iitlk authority 
TO enforce their decisions other than the brute force they' could command. The 
task of keeping in existence the Mosaic Code of Law depended upon the heads 
of families; these might in cases of difficulty, where more than one famil y was 
involved, call in their neighbonrs to form a council of ‘the elders of the 
congregation’, but whether individually or collectively they were the sole 
esecudves ‘every man did that which was right in his own eyes’. That in such 
circumstances the law was preserved in practice and in tradition was due to 
the fact that while it ensh^cd all that seemed essential in ancient family 
custom, it had been promulgated as the revealed Word of God, and only by 
apostadxing from his tribal faith could a man escape from the provisions o 
the Hebrew law. 

^ypt 

In Egypt, with its very dMercnt form of theocracy, all law emanated from 
and was subject lo the wil] of the divine PharaotL There m'as no class of judges 
with exclusively legal duties; Pharaoh himself, with his rwo viziers, was in 
supreme control of the treasury and the judiciary alike, and therefore his 
officials of a lower grade represented him in bodr functions^ In the time of the 
New Kingdom at least ( and probably long before that, but mfonnation on the 
subject is sparse) the mayors or governors of the larger towns and the scribes 
and recorders of the smaller centres served as both the admimstrators and the 
judidid authorities of their districts^ There were two *Great Courts*, one at 
Thebes and one at HeliopoUs^ presided over by the viziers of the South and 
the North respectively, and throughout the country there were local courts 
staffed by *the grear men of the town*s the administrative officials of the 
district who were corporately empowered to tty cases, and j^erhaps also by 
prominent residents co-opted by the officials; certainly the majority on the 
bench wwe priests. A man who lost his case in a local court had the right of 
appeal to the Great Court, and the final appeal was to Pharaoh himself as the 
ultimate source of Iaw« In serious cases, as w^hen the royal family was in¬ 
volved, Pharaoh might commission a spedai court, as was done by Fcpi I in 
the Sixth Djuasty and by Rainses III in the Nineteenth, and deny to 
the accused the right of apped from such a court—^*Ye shall go and examine 
them and cause those who should die to die by thdr own hand without my 
knotting it. And ye shall execute punishmmt upon the rest without my 
knowing it*; obviously Pharaoh here had prejudged the case and merely 
handed on to the roy^ commissJon the odium of passing (udgcment*T 

An petitioners for dvd redress had to submit their case in writing and, if 
po<£siblc, produce written documents in support of it; since ail wills, contracts, 
tax payments, etc, tt'cre also recorded in writing and copies of them filed in 
the ^t^te House, the archive of the governnient treasury, it should have 
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been easy, in mosi instHnees, to establish the truth; either side v^as fee to 
produce witnesses who w-ould give evidence under oath, and it would seem 
that all reasonable precautions were tahen to secure the triumph of justice. 
Such certainly was the avowed aim of the government. Throughout 
Egyptian history justice is insisted upon. In such didactic WTitings as the 
Instractions of a king to his son Mcrikare, the Instructions of Prahhotep and 
the Ins^ctions of King Amenemhex I, the advantage of just dealings are 
emphasized, and in the tomb inscriptiom, especially those of the Middle 
Kingdom, the daim is constandy made that die dead man had honoured the 
rights of the poor; in the Eighteenth Dynasty the vizier Rekhmir^ cloquendy 
describes his own conception of the dudes of his office—Take heed that 
thou do aU things according to what is in the law. Behold, men eitpcct the 
doing of jmdee in the conduct of the Vizier. Behold the name given to the 
Vizier s chief sen be; Scribe of Justice is w'hat he is called. As for the office 
in which thou givest audience there is a hall of judgement therdn; and he 
w-ho shall do justice before all men is the Vizier.’ 

Unfortunately, practice seems to have fallen far short of this lofty principle. 
Our knowledge of the actual wTjrfcing of the courts of law based on vei}*' few 
documents, but all agree in painting a very sombre pictuio of juridical pro¬ 
cedure. In cmninal cases torture and mutilation were not only the punish¬ 
ment of the guilty (as in the Ramses HI trial) but might be inflicted even on 
iimocent witnesses as an incentive to truth-telling; thus in the Tomb Robbery 
trial before a special commission ct'ery witness w-as given a preliminary 
bastmado, whether he was suspected of complicity or not, and where he was 
suspected the treatment was worse: There was brought the scribe of the 
army, *\iikhefenamun; he was examined by beating with the stick, the 
bastmado was given on his feet and on his hands; an oath was administered 
to hun on pain of mutilation, not to speak falsehood They said to him, ‘Tdl 
the manner of your going to the places with your brother”. He said, "Let a 
Witness be brought to accuse me”. He was again examined. He said, “I saw 
nothing . He was placed under arrest in order to be esamined again.’ 

civil cases^ so flu as we kixoWj the evil lay not in the brutality of the 
courts methods but in its corruption. The Middle Kingdom stoty of ’the 
El^ucni Peasant’ is simply that of a poor man who is robbed by an official 
^d cannot get fusow done; he appeals throughout to the high standard of 
impartial justice wluch one ought to expect fern the Egyptian judidary 
fanually the appeal is to Pharaoh, who has been apprised of the case but has 
ordered it lo be dragged out so that he may have more of the man’s amusing 
eloqumce) be never ona attempts to prove his claim, which indeed has 
never been challenged, but is only concerned i» persuade the steward presid¬ 
io over the court m do his obvious duty. Thutraose III attempted to check 
the corruption t>f ihe local officials and of the inspeaors sent out to inv^dgate 
mar oonupt doings, but under the lax government of Akhenaton the bribery 
in the courts of law had become intolerable; so it was that when Harmhab set 
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himself to ^improve the laws of Egypt^ his task was not to reform the Code but 
to deanse the admiiustranoa of it. His edict raiL^ *Now^ as for aay official or 
any pnc$i oonceming whom it shall be heard sajing* “He sits to estecutc 
judgement among the council appomted for judgement and he commits a 
dime agamsc justice therein'^ it shall be count^ against him as a capital 
crime'. In spite of such severitj' it could happen that in the Harem Con¬ 
spiracy trial of Ramses Ill’s reign two of the judges appointed to the special 
commission let themselves be suborned by the accused. From the details of a 
dvD action recorded in an Lnsciiption on the walls of the tomb of one Mes it is 
clear that Harmhab’s reforms had had little cffca. Mes was claiming an 
(^tate which had belonged to his family since the rime of Aahmes I, the 
founder of the Eighteenth Dynasty, but as the result of a lawsuit had been 
seized from Ais’s father, in the eighteenth year of Ramses 11 , by a certain 
Khay; Mes won his case on the grounds that not only were Khay's title-deeds 
forged but also there had been falsification of the land register at the time 
of the former trial* There is no doubt that corruption was so general as to 
nullify -whai may have been a just and a generous code of law; the ordinary 
Egj'ptian might w^ell lose all hope of getting unbiased jusdoe from the 
courts and in despair turn to the god Amon, 'the poor man^s Vizier who 
does not accept the bribe of the guiity^ 

Sw7i£T arid Bdtyion 

In ancient Sumer the adminJstradon of justice was a prerogative of the 
priesthood.*^ It could indeed scarcely have been otherwise. When the city 
stai@ were still largely independent and each was governed by a king 
who was himself but the earthly repr^^entads^ of the dty^s patron god, or by 
a pai£si (the term is variably read as isfyakku or fttsi) a *^princc-pricsc^ the law 
courts, like everything else, were but a department of the divine govcromeiu 
and would therdFore naoirally be direcied by the god's sen'ants; and further^ 
since all land in theory, and a i^ast proportion of it in fact, belonged to the god, 
most economic questions would be of direct concern to him and would be 
regulated by his priests. The reforms introduced by Urukagina of Lagash 
show how easily the biased autocracy of the priesthood might be abused; bui 
it is as representative of Ningirsu that ihe ruler introduces his reforms. When 
Sumer was unified under the pow erful kings of the Third Dynasry of Ur the 
authority of the ettsf inevitably declined, but they stiU kept the powTr of legal 
dcasion. The fudges were still for the most part members of the priestly 
order, but it seems that they were no longer taken from that order at random 
but formed a spedalized branch of it; the tmshkim who under the Third 
Dynasty of Ur was present at ail trials and was responsible for the judicial 
procedure most often belonged to the temple staff, and although men of this 
class WTere not, properly spcakii^ 'magistrates' they played the port of judge, 
arbitrator, notary^ expert and jury. In accordance with tradition, cases were 
still heard in, or before the gate of, a temple and in the temple the judgements 
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were filed j thus Bur-Stiij restoni^ at Ur the anciciit gatewav-shrine of the 
Ziggurat terrace, calls it ‘the great coUcetioa of tablets’ and 'iie place of his 
judgements, the net which the enemy of Bur-Sin docs not escape’. Ah kinds 
of civil cases, particularly those concerned with sales, came up before the 
nioshkim ; if he was incapable of deciding, professional judges {di-Kud) to the 
number of two or four were called in to assist himt an appeal from their 
dcdsioti might be made to the supreme court. 

Evon before ^e collapse of the Third Dynasty of Ur there had been 
introduced provincial courts of justice presided over by a civilian, the mayor 
of the town {rabima) assisted by an assembly of notables {thibuii)\ we find 
Ibi-Sin of Ur addressing instructioiis to a court of the sort in the town of 
Bulum. Under the Semitic kings of Isin and Larsa the mayor became a more 
power^l person, and still more so under Hammurabi of Babylon. Ham¬ 
murabi, who Was not a god, as Shulgi of Ur had claimed to be, or even the 
representative of a god, was meticulously careful in religious maners but 
quite determmed not to submit to priestly wnUol, and it is in his reign that 
for the first time we see dvil courts with secular judges in full power. Both 
the priestly and purely dvil jurisdiction held good, but the ecdesiastical 
courts were being ousted and dvilian judges were replacing the priests. From 
now onwards the regular court was that presided over by the local mayor with 
a bench of notables; whe^ei they received any remuneration is not known, 
but they w^re reckoned as high officials entrusted with great responsibilities; 
if they revTikcd their dedsions they were liable to be publidy deposed. At the 
trial both sides had to produce thdr 'tablets’, the written deeds relating to the 
case; then the plaintiff and after him the defendant made ihdr depositions; 
then the witnesses were sti om by the local god and fay the king and gave their 
CTTdcnce, after which the judges gave thdr decision. Both parries to the case 
tire n^t of appeal to the upper court—'the Judges of Babylon’—and, if 
Still dissatishcdi to the king hkuself. Instances of the royal interest in le^ 
matters, appeals and re-trials, are common; sometimes it is dear that bribery 
was suspected or allied; but although a certain amount of abuse of the 
system did mdisputafaly occur (o. the Nuzu tablets) yet wc find in Mesopo- 
tanua relatively little evidence of widespread corruption such as meets us in 
the htciacure of Egypt. But side by side with the manifest desire to do justice 
by a fair process of trial there is a shocking barbarity in the sentences pres¬ 
cribe by the law. The retention, in a few cases, of the ordeal by water is 
perhaps not unnatural considering that the courts were by origin rdigtous 
courts; but freemen could be sold into slavery for debt, and for more serious 
offences the Ic^ penalty might be mutilation or death by drowning, by 
burning or by impalonenL The state avenges itsdf upon the individual by 
retnbunon of the most savage type. 

The Hittitet 

The actual laws of the Hictitc empire seem in their form and to some extent 
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in thdr contcnc lo have been based upon Hammumbi^s edict, as indeed might 
be expected in view of the great influence exmed by Babylon upon the 
Anatolian Hitrites through the mtennediadon of the Htirri (see p. 370). 
Owing to the almost total lack of private doemnents (Anatolia has produced 
nothing like the vast coUection of business tablets unearthed on Mesopotamian 
sites) we know very little about the Hittitc tribunals and law courts^ but it 
would appear that these were not very different from the Babylonian modd. 
In e\Tiy provincial ceniie there was a popular court formed of the mayor and 
the city elders (or aldennen)^ and it may have been held competent to deal 
with minor cases such as are setded in the police courts of the modem worlds 
but if not in all cases at least in those of any importance the bench of local 
authorities reinforced by an official represendug the king, normally the 
military commander of the local garrison. It is cl^ that his judicial functions 
formed a large part of the dudes of this officer (whom it is tempting to compare 
with the mashkim of the Babylonian court) and the detailed instructiotia 
issued CO him show that his responsibility was by no means a light one. He was 
expected to co-operate with the local authority, the commander of the 
garrison, the mayor and the dders^ shall administer justice fairly^ and the 
people shall bring their cases'; but since a would-be plaintiff might be 
frightened of bringing an action before a bench of purely local dignitaries who 
might be prejudiced against him, the commander was to give public notice 
that he was prepared to conduct any trial: "Into whatever dty you return, 
summon forth all the people of the dty. Whoever has a suit, decide it for Him 
and satis^ Mm. If the slave of a man, or the maidsen'ant of a man * *, has a 
suit, decide it for them and satisfy thenL' He was to see that the law was 
administered in the right spirits *Do not make the better case the worse or the 
worse case the better. Do what is just'; and to assure this his decision as 
president of the bench of magistrates seems to have been final : *ihe com¬ 
mander shall dedde the case feirly and satisfy him'. The mayor and the 
elders would seem to have been primarily consultants and assessors, but for 
the verdict they' cotdd if necessary be overridden by the king^s representative, 
whose sentence had the royal authority behind it: ‘If anyone oppose his 
judgement his head shall be cur offl* None the less there was an opportunity 
of appeal to the king, and all cases involving the death penalty and those of 
sorcery and certain types of theft had either to be referred to die king or the 
sentence submiiti^ to Kim for confirmation; should anyone venture to oppose 
the king's judgement ic counted as an act of rcbclUoii, one of the few crimes 
for which collective punishment was prescribed, and the man's whole family 
could be put to death. 

Proceedings in the courts seem to have opened with a statement of the case 
for the prosecution followed by statements for the defence given under oath 
tad supported where possible by written documents; the accused was then 
confronted by the witnesses for the prosecution and was cross-examined in 
the light of their several charges. All the statements and the eii'idence were 
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taken down verbadm by the clerks of the court, and it is from tens of this 
sort that wc Icara what little we know regarding Hitnic legal procedure; it is 
dear that the cross-esamination was fairly conducted and that the accused 
was ahowcd complete freedom of speech. As Dr Gumcv puts it, 'An out¬ 
standing future of Hittite legal procedure is the immense trouble taken to 
ascertain the fern. We possess hi^y detailed minutes of courts of enquiry in 
cases of peculation and neglect of duty, which are unique in the literature of 
onentd pmplw and have quite a modem ring.... The text shovi^ a spirit of 
Refill and unbiased investigation which may perhaps he taken as typical of 
Himte administration as a tvholc.’ 


Sumttuny 

From the brief sketch given above of those dvilieations which are best 
teown to us It should be possible to estimate the progress made during the 
Bronze Age m the conception and administration of law. Egypt shows us that 
static? spint w'hich in a greater or a lesser degree characte^es her whole 
snggestion of advance that some writers detect in the 
^ddle kingdom texts is stifled by the rank growth of corruption. In Sumer 
of theocratic government together with the Tecagnition of the 

of social hfe but the Sumeniin pnesthood who administered justice never 
^vanoed far bej-ond the primitive insistence on retribution, and this was to 
^ene the whole^hea^ sanction of Babylonian law. Thus Libit-Ishtar of 
have substituted a money payment for the old death penalty' 
° ^ harbouring of runaway slaves; but 

reasserts the severity of the retributive 
became the substance of the sai^ code of Assyria, 
^ ® forward was taken by the Hebrews when they 

raotaiity; although the rime had not yet 

^ machinery of an 

^gsru^ state, jet its statutes and judgements’ were to remain valid for the 

^ would appear that the Hittites of Anatolia had 

consdfliu “nci^r world, progressively more and more 

ideals nfmoH /^ghts and interest, and approaching in spirit the 

ttnj t kT that at the dose of our period the Hittite 

of existence and its laws^and customs to 

«nSri™ ^ even so their 

Through tbf progress may not have been fhiitless. Not only 

^ ciQcs which were to perpetuate south of the Taurus 

long b«n m touch, there may have been hand^down to 

■cS.Ts“pS”^° 

The standards reached by the three prindpal nations whom wc have 
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comidcned differ so markedly that one is tempted to seek a reason for their 
disparity. It was notj of course^ a question of race. The theory that a race as 
such should possess itmarc virtues and qualities superior to those of other 
races—the Greek theory of ihtJtwjti the 'national slave' on the one 

hand and that of the 'Nordic’ Ubermensch on the other—is by general admis¬ 
sion absurd; the distinctive characteristics of a people result from the infiuenoe 
brought to bear upon them by the drcumstances, the conditions of Uft, of 
their ancestors and of ihemsclves. Egypt can be citplaincd by the inertia of an 
agricultural people dominated by a divine Pharaoh and an unscrupulous 
priesthood.^ “ The Sumerians^ combining agriculture with an extensive trade, 
with manufacture and, in the early daysj with a good deal of miUtaiy service, 
developed a dvic spirit which would demand justice and fair dealing for all; 
at the same rime the theocratic basis of the dty sEatc^ which made a soda! 
offence a sin against the dty's god and set the seal of divine approval on 
retribution^ was enough to prevent the humaniring of the primitive code. The 
HitriteSj warriors establishing themselves by force in a strange land, would 
have to combine the fighter's indiridualism and love of independence with the 
disciplined solidarity required for the colony's defence and, as the different 
tribes bound themselves into an alliance, wirii mutual conoessions to varying 
points of view ■ moreover^ they were ruled neither by a god nor by an autocrat 
but by a monarch who, up to the time of Tclepinus, i.e. throughout most of 
Hitiitc history, was an elected, not a hereditary rtilet. When they absorbed, as 
they readily did, as much as seemed to them good of a higher dviiization 
evolved by their neighbours, they still preserved that balance between the 
rights of the individual and his duties to the state w^hich gives to thdr legal 
code something of the ebamaer of democratic law. 

INTIRKATIOKAL LAW 

In the history of the progress of civilization, not in any opc country in 
particular hut of mankind in general, emphasis must needs be laid on the 
contacts between the various peoples which fertili^d man's imaginatioti, 
spread new ideas and new techniques, and by the exchange of regional 
products enriched the resources of the andent world. Such contacts could be 
warlike or peaceful. War in itself is, by reason of man's nature, a relatively 
simple matter, bur the udhaarion of war for long-term profit demands 
organization and disdpline^ peaceful relations such as make possible trade 
between lands under different governments are far more difficult to establish 
and maintain and require something in the nature of intemadoual law. 

In the second miliennium ac, as in much later times, no ruler could admit 
that a declaration of war on his part was due to his private whim or personal 
ambition. War was a matter for the gods, and it was the god of his country 
that declared war on the god of the other. The king, in this a$ in all other 
cases, was but the monal agent, the instnunent of the divine will j his riaories 
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were the god^^ victories^ and if be defeated it was becanse^ in the council 
of the godSa his own patron deity had consented to the general decision that 
TdngBhip should be transfcired to the god of another ot country. The 
E^tian Phaiaot, being himsdf a god, could nor aocqst defeat, and any 
i^iary reverse had to be represented as a triumph;” but, even for him, 
victory had to be attributed to the greater god of his worship, and the result 
of a successful i^paign was to add new provinces not to his own possessions 
but to the empire of Amon-Re, For the Sumerian there was no doubt as to 
the god’s responsibility; when Lugal-zaggisj overcame King Urukagiiia and 
laid waste his dty Lagash, the poet who bewails the destruction of the temples 
and the plundering of their treasuries cuoneiates Urafca^ of all blame: ‘of 
sin on his part there is none’; but no more does he hhmp the mortal enemy; 
but as for Lugal~aaggisi, eajf of Umma, may his goddess Nidaba bear rhic 
sin upon her head’. So, too, Hammurabi of Babylon says rhat ‘encouraged by 
M oracle given by Ann and Edlil, who are advancing in front of his army’, he 
defeated Rim-Sin of Larsa, and ‘upon the command of Ann and Enlil* 
^ destroyed the walls of Mari. To 2 imri-Lim, the king of Mari, whom 
Hammurabi defeated on this occasiou, thwe had come a warning ftom Adad, 
thejpd c^thc dty Kallasu: ‘Am 1 not Adad, who restored him to the throne 
of his father’s house ? 1 am the lord of the throne^ of the terrirory and of the 
aty, and what I have given I can take away.* War was indeed, like the ordeal 
by battle, the judgement of the gods; as Mursilis the Hitdre said to the king 
of ^wa. Now we will fight each other, and the Weather-god, my Lord, 

? ^ judgement * A victorious god might even carry off his victini 

mto as when the statue of Marduk was taken from Babylon bv 

Murtihs and imprisoned « Hana, or as when tbc Philistines laid the Ark of 
JeJmvah before the cult im^e of Dagon ; and the dominions of the van¬ 
quished deity passed into the hands of lus conqueror. 

A mm raid, like that of Mursilis against Babylou, would but enrich with 
booty the temple, and the palace^ of the invading ruler. More often victory in 
war mewt that he would impose his suzerainty upon the conquered; cither 
be would set his own nominee upon the provincial throne or he would force 
the ez-enemy pnnee to sign a treaty acknowledging vassalage 


Vass^agt 

TJe position of a vassal prince was dearly defined by rule and precedent. 
Hc^had to pay an ^ual riibute, sometimes bringing it in person to the con rt 

hjs suKsiaim All quesuons of foreJ^ policy were reserved to his overlord. 
He was bound to assist the ov^lord with all his armed forces for any military 
operaiiOQ, npnsive or defensive. He was bound to hand over to his overlord 
any criminals or f^rives from justice who wcnc mdve to the kner's icm- 
nncs. H.S 0.1. nibjccB had the right of appal 6om the provincial courts to 
Ite aupi^ comx of the ^lotd. In the event of disputes between vassals 
the ovcriotd acted at mediator and icbiier; thus when two vassal ptinoes 
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quarrelled Zimri-Liin qf Mari writes, 'Qarni-Lim and Hammurabi of Kurda 
shall swear an oath by the life of the gods, and I will cause friendship to be 
established betw'ccn ihem^; and again, when his vassal Arri^'az raided the 
prindpaliiy of Asqui’-Adad, he writes, ‘Now Asqur-Adad is residing with me. 
You have raided Ms country. Everything that you took, gather it tc^ether and 
return it.’ 

No ruler or state would submit cheerfully to tMs subordination, and the 
suzerain is-as at pains to secure thdr loyalty either by force or by the gilding 
of their fetters. The method especially fk^'oured by the Pharaohs in their 
Syrian empire was to set an Egyptian Dommissioner in the court of the vassal 
prince, backed, if necessary, by a resident garrison of Egyprian troops.'* The 
overlord might flatter his vassal by giving to him in marriage a daughter of 
his house or at least a palace girl who could pass for his daughter; the Asqur- 
Adad mentioned above when submitting to 2 ^mri''Lim (“seizing the hem of 
his garment’) pleaded, ‘Let hjm send his daughter and e^jerdse kingship over 
Katana’; and in like fashion Solomon of Jerusalem was given a ‘daughter’ 
of Pharaoh for his wife. But in the end it was only the overwhelmiDg strength 
of the suzerain that gnaiantccd the vassal’s submission. Any obvious w*eafcncss 
in the central government, or the rise of any other power strong enough to 
menace that government, meant the break-up of the empire. The TeU el 
A tnama letters ^ve a vivid picture of the gradual defection of Egypt’s Syrian 
swsal States under the nerveless rule of Akhenaton. The death of Suppilu- 
Uunu, who had extended the Hritite empire to its widest limits and long hdd 
it grimly in check, coinciding as it did tvith a pestilence which was dedntadng 
the popiulation of Hattusas, was the signal for a general revolt of the vassal 
princes as well as for the disafTection of the federal states, The rise of the 
Mitanni power was marked by the submission to their suzerainty of one small 
state after another, vassals of rite FEttites or of Egypt, for whom loyalty to their 
for-off overlords was outweighed by the immediate threat of the formidable 
upstart. Changes, therefore, were apt 10 be kalddosoopic, piece regrouping 
themselves with every shift in the balance of power. ‘Ten or fifteen kings will 
follow' Hammurabi, King of Babylon, as many will fallow Rim-Sin, King of 
Larsa, as many Ibal-pi-el, King of Eshnunak, as many Amiit-pi-el, King of 
Qatanum; twenty kings will follow Yarim-Lim, King of Yamkhad’; thus a 
mihtary intelligence agent reported soon after 17S0 BC. The news was really 
important, because a few years before the list would have been very difierent, 
and a few years later Rim-Sin was a dethroned fogirive, or dead, ^ dynasty 
of Yamkhad had fallen, and Qatanum had sunk to a position of vassalage. 

Indtpendent Statet 

Relations between independent rulers (apart ftom wars of conquest) 
envisaged two prindpal objects, security and trade. CommerdaJ prosperity 
required peaceful conditions, and peace could be secured only by mutual 
agreemenL In an age in which the strong nian was a law to hims elf it would 
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hsvc bees the hdghc of folly to trust to the mere forbo^rasce of a powerful 
neighbour^ to assume that either moral scruples or enlightened self-interest 
would force him to reoogmze the rights of others if those seemed to stand in 
the w*ay of his immediate interests. There had to be a definite and a detailed 
Ixmd, strengthened by sanctions which no one could lightly disr^ard. The 
independeni states^ therefore, when not at war with each €Lher;i were 
nomMy assured by a network of formal treaties of alliance. 

In international as in private law a contract had to be set down in writing, 
and it had to be swrom to by the parties concerned in the presence of divine 
witriesses. In the case of a treaty of alliance prehroinary negotiations were 
earned on b}' ambassadors exchanged between the two contracting powers j 
each party would have drawn up his own draft version of the snd the 
duty of the ambassadors w^as to reconcile those in the final version; any 
important disa^cement they would refer to their principals; thus Shamshi- 
Adad of Assyria receives £rum his envoy a copy of a proposed treaty with 
Eshnunna as drafted by the other side and at once objects: The macier which 
I reiTLoved ftom the tablet is still there^ The men of Eshnunna are making 
difficulties. In other cases the ambassadors were plenipotentiaries and 
arranged a satisfactory test between themselves^ after which the date of 
ratification had to be fized^ a date not only convenient to both rulers but also 
approved by oracles as auspicious. 

The ratification was a solemn function introduced by sacrifice. While the 
treaty made out in the names of the kings who were to be bound by it, 
and ^ irxtroduced by their full names and titles, no small pan of its tesr 
consisted of a list of the gods and goddess^ invok^ as witnesses, the deities 
o each country separately described, followed by the curses which devolve 
upon the violator of the contracts ‘He who shall not observe aU these words 
written upon this silver tablet of the land of the Ham and of the land of Egypt, 
may t^ thousand gods of the land of the Ham and the thousand gods of the 
^ destroy his house, his country and his servants^ and the cone- 

s^n g essings. but he who shaU keep these words w^hich are on the tablet 
® ffittite or Egjprian, and shall not neglect them, may 

the thousand gods of the land of the Ham and the thousand gods of the land 
of Egypt make him to be m good health and long life, a^ also hi^ houses, his 
<»untiy and his servmts . It w^as an oath of the most solemn sort, so much so 
t ffie oe^ony of si^ture was, by Babylonians and Syrians, called *the 
touching of the throat", for when the sacrificial victim wa$ killed^, the king, in 
pri^nce o the go^ and of the ambassador of the other contracting pow'cr, 
drew ius btod his throat, symbolmng his willingness to die in the same 

tablets, once signed, were laid before 

tne state gods of the two countries. 

1 ^ elaborate maty of which the text is extant is that oon- 

^ tween Ramses II and Haitusilis, from which come the sanctions 

quoted above, but others are generally of much the same patecra. The first 
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clause would be a promise of perpetual fiiendsbjp acd ‘brotherhood’ between 
the contracting parties and on undertakii^ to observe territorial integrity, 
This would be followed by an alUance which tnight be purely defensive* each 
side promising to come to the other’s hdp in the event of invasion by a third 
power or of rebellion by the subfects of the or^rlord; such were the terms of 
the Hattusilis-Ramscs treaty: ‘K some other enemy comes against Egypt and 
if Ramses, King of Egypt, thy brother, sends word to Hatnisilis, King of the 
land of Haiti, his brother, “Come to my aid against him’', forthwith Hattusilis, 
King of the land of Haiti, shall send his soldiers and bis chariots and shall slay 
my enemy^, with, of course, the reciprocal promise. The ddensive alliance 
was indeed the more usual between independent rulers, but sometimes the 
offensive alliance which was obligatory where vassals were concerned (‘He 
shall be the friend of my friend and the enemy of my enemy’) was concluded 
also between equals^ in special circumstances a neutrality clause was intco- 
duced, as when both parties agree to hold aloof from a quarrel betw'een other 
states, intervention in which would mean their taking opposite sides, 

G^t importance was attached to the right of extradition. Not only 
cruninals, but political ofiTenden and fugiti ves of all sorts were to be han ded 
back to the country of oiigiiL In vassal treaties this was a unilateral obligation 
and did not apply to the suzerain, who might be interested in protecting even 
* prctender to the throne of a doubt^y loyal subject; a familial example of 
this is the case of Jeroboam, w’ho conspired against Solomon of Jerusalem, 
took sanctuary with Pharaoh, and was subsequently installed as king over 
Israel. Perhaps for that very reason treaties between equals insist strongly 
upon the mutual right and, at the same time, the contracting parties 
were most careful to be sure of their grounds before taking actionj thus 
Aplakhanda of Carchcmish when asked to return a palace girl who had been 
carried off by a raiding-party and was said 10 be in the hands of a man named 
Tappi-I|, replied to the ruler of Mari, ‘Send word to me as to where she was 
seized, who seized her and who brought her here, the name of the girl and of 
the place where she was seized'. Always, in the Middle East, the fugitive has 
been able to find sanctuary by putting himself under the protection of anyone, 
even a total stranger, who is thereafter bound to defend him and cannot 
honourably hand him over even to lawful justice^ it is, therefore, imeresdng 
10 find that in the second millenni um bc intematioiial law was able to over¬ 
ride the traditions of individual morally. But that the contradiction was 
recognized and the strengdi of the moral claim not undervalued is shown by a 
remarkable compromise in the Hittite-Egjptian treaty; it comes at the end of 
the document as if added as an amendment to the non^ eztraditioa clauses: 
‘If a man flees ffom Egypt, or two or three, and they come to the great chief 
of the Hatd, the great chief of the Hatti shall seize them and have them 
handed back to Ramses, the great ruler of Egypt But as regards the man who 
is handed back to Rainses, the great ruler of Egypt, his fault shall not be 
brought against him; his house, his womenfolk and 1^ children shall not bc 
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destroyed, he sh&U not be killed nor niAuned in his eyes, his cars, his mouth or 
his limbs, nor shall any charge be preferred against him, * This insistence on 
a peponal amncsiy for the surrendered fiigudve, subordinating as it does 
political escpedien^ to conscience, is perhaps without a parallel in the inter- 
nationa] teladoits of the andent world. 

Special rules are laid down for the arrest and return of runaway slaves. In 
this case it was not the govertuDent that was directly concerned, but the 
private cidzeni accordingly, the slaveys owner had to prove his case and pay 
a fousd rewMd to anyone who had caught the fugitive. Imer-territorial theft 
was dealt with in the same manner. Bandits raiding across the frontier isrere to 
be arrested by the authorities of the raided country, but ‘You shall surely not 
detain them rdthin your tenitoiy but must return them to my territory'; no 
ruler was prepared to surrender the right to try his own nadonals, 

A treaty of alliance was often strengthened by a dynastic marriage, and this 
would be the occasion for an exchange of gifts on a scale very much larger 
than would be called for in the case of a private marriage; thus for the 
betrothd of Ammitaku of Alalakh to the daoghtcr of the prince of ApiSal the 
expenditure amounted to seven hundred shekels of silver while for a private 
person the maximum would have been forty shekels. Between allies letters and 
gifts were cxidianged regularly as a proof of friendship, but the transaction 
^ of a businesslike sort, each side eacpecdiig to receive foil value in return 
For what he had sent. The king of Babylon is perfeedy frank on the poim 
when, writing to Akhenaton of Egypt, he says, ‘Your messengers have come 
three times and you have sent no fine present; and 1, too, have sent no fine 
present TO yon. 1 have nothing valuable to send if you have nothing valuable 
10 send ; and I§khi-Adad of Qatanum who, at ISme-Dagan's request, had 
sent to two horses and received in retum tw-enty nmas of lead, writes 
wmplainmg bittnly, ‘Did you not receive from me without discussion and 
m Its entirety? And yon send me diis miserable amoimr of lead!’ 

special nicss^rs bearing Icners or gifts jonmeyed frequently to 
and fro bc^een alhed kings, there were also resident ambassadors through 
whose bai^ such thi^ would pass. These were men of high rank who could 
be trusty to use their own discretion b most negotiatioas with the ruler to 
whom th^ were acae^ted; thus Ibal-pi-El, ambassador of Ziinri-Lim of 
Man at the court ofBabyton, boasts that, ‘Whenever Hammurabi is turning 
^ a matttt b his heart he sends word to me and wherever I am I go to him. 
V^tevCT the matto he is turning over b his heart he tells me of it.' 
The aml^dor by frequent dispatches kept his master informed on all 
matters of intere^, especially those of military importance; he dealt also with 
legsd cases mvoivi^ cW of the two countries, and he armnged the 
sc gc o royal gifts. There was thus a continiia] traffic of envoys between 
tiro (TOurn; these rravdkd under the escort of a native of the area through 
which they pass^ (a inet^ employ ed up to the present day 

m Arab limds, where tiro ,s a rea^gniaed institotioQ), and the 
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ruler to provide such a safeguard was a breach of intematjoDal oourtesy and a 
deliberaxc iiLSuIt to the other party. Coaunerdal caiavnus would be glad to 
attach thenisdvcs to a royal missiouj thereby prohdug by its safe-conduct, 
and somedines, at least, the envoys themselves carried merchandise for trade; 
thus the equipment of messengers going from Assyria to Telmun includes 
juniper seed and boxwood^ winch arc not thmgs likely to be needed on the 
toad, and when Aplakhanda of Carchemish wnit$ to Yasmah-Adad of Mari r 
*This mission is miue. Let them not speak of the tax to my attendantsV he 
is claiming exemption from customs dues on goods presumably intended 
for sale. Bumabuiiash of Babylon claims a direa inietest in a merchants" 
cara^-an carrying gold which had been plundered by brigands in Palestine, 
and he points out to Akhenaton, under whose feeble rule the outrage had 
occurred, that unless the criminais are arrested and executed trade between 
Babylonia and ^ypt will come to an end; similarly Kadashman-Enlil of 
Babylon explains to Hattusilis that communications with the Hitdte capital 
had been cut because the king of Assyria was refuaing safe passage through 
his territory. 

Obviously open war^ political tension and the weakness of the central 
government in policing its provinces might close the roads to merchants and 
m^sengers alike; but for the most part common interest saw to it that 
commerdal and political contacts should be maintained between the states. 
When it is remembered that, so far from there being any one supreme 
authority such as controlled the Middle East in Roman or in Islamic timcs^i 
Hgype and Syria, Anatolia and Mesopotamia presented a mosaic of major 
and minor kingdoms with all thdr differences of culture and creed, their 
jealousies and ambitions, the tolerance that made possible latemational trade 
and intemational diplomacy is indeed surprising. There was, of course, 
no formulated intemadonai laWj only recognized conventions, the oripn of 
which must be sought in the mtemal laws of Babylonia. The Akkadian and 
Sumerian empires of the past had brought most of Syria and even parts of 
Anatolia under a common rule and a common law and had started a precedent 
which was to inSuenoe the Middle East long after those empires had fallen. 
The Akkadian language, written in the cuneiform script, was the diplomatic 
language employed even by the chancellery of Egypt ; the regulations that 
governed Sumerian trade w^ere adopted by indepem^t kingdoms^ actually 
we find in treaties of the second millennium ac expressions taken verbaim 
from those in a treaty of Naram-Sm of Akkad in the twenty-fourth century 
B€. On this m^nre of common ground there was btnli up a diplomatic 
apparatus which anticipates in many respects that of the modem world. 
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AUTHOR^S NOTE 
(t&Ncti 510) 

My Russian coEmncotatoiSj to whose hdp I am indebted^ have lErged thai my 
readers should be acquainted with the diffcrcni views existent among mtwlern 
scholars on the important question of the process of development of manl cind and> 
especially^ with the point of view of Mandst philosophy, which directly opposes 
the theory ihat "himmn histoiy' is no more than a kaleidoscopic diange of whimsical 
partems wish no inner consistency and no prindple Ip thdr dei^elopment*. 

"According to our view/ they 'the first stage in the history of humanity is 
primitive oommimah or pre-dassj society, characterized by communal property in 
land and mostly also in other means of production, by the organization of the 
pcipuladon in danSj tribes and other communiiies mostly based on a real or supposed 
blood affinity, hy the absence of a constant division of Labour between artisans snd 
land culdmors within the community and by the ^cnce of a state apparatus, the 
chiefs of the clans being only the more acpciicnced and rc^'ered of the tillers, hunters 
or whatever the members of the community may be, and the authority of the 
chiefs being based on the necessity of voluntary community discipline* 

'The nest stage in the history of mankind is represented by the early ''urban 
civilization" j it is characterized by the growth of private property* by the division 
of sociecy into classes, by the creation of the state which enables a part of the 
population to live on the produce of the other part, i.e. it is characterized by the 
ocplojution of one indiridual by another. The eatploiters tend to make the ino$i of 
the labour of the exploited; and thus the complete proprietorship of the slaveholder 
o^'cr the workman who is turned into a slave bemmes now the optimai form of 
cxploiiaiion enabling the owner to acquire not only all the surplus product of the 
slave but also part of the product necessary to the latter's maintenance. Other types 
of exploitation exist side by side with slave-owning. Wc usually term this stage of 
history slave-holding society*. A great part or eii’en the majority of the population 
remain in this period personally free and retain their organization in the form of 
different, more or less self-ruling, communities—rural or urban. Qcy life and 
writing arc characteristic of this penod. Communal property' in land is no longer 
the general rule. 

"With the development of technical knowledge, with the improvement of tools 
and meatis of productioii,. the slave is- no longer the optimal type of the cxploitsd 
worker j a new type of worker with more interest in the effectiveness of his work* 
and with more midative, is needed; on the other band, ihc formerly^ ^ce land 
cultivator becomes no w depeudent on the big owners of landed property, and thus 
the third, ""feudal** stage ofsodety commences, ^ 

The histoticfll facts depicted in this book are in accord with the historical process 
as outlined abotne. Our outline gives, of course, onlv the general tread of historical 
devdopment, which presupposes different local varieties foUowing from the spedfic 
condidons of time and place. But, according to our view, only such a conception of 
the hisinrical process allows of a correct micrpretadon of the facts. If the author 
could group the Ikcts according to a system which follows from the successive 
dcvelopmeat of primitive communal and slaveholding structures of socie^j the 
facts would bJso be more easily grasped by the reader/ 
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Smoe the whole purpose of this book is to trai:* inaq^s progress ii obviously docs 
QOt regard history as a "kaJeldDSODpic change of whunsicd pattoiis*; but none the 
less do I find zc impossibk to fit the stages of progress in general to the Procrustem 
bed of what my Marxist iriends term *the law of sodal dmelopmenE". In my view 
^e different local varieties following from the specific conditions of time and place" 
rule out any such conformity. Were the historical facts grouped according to a 
theory of the successive development of primitive cooinitiiia] and slave-holding 
structures of $adety those facts might be more easily grasped^ but the history would 
be misrqjresentcd. Slavery was^ of course^ a usual feature of ancient society, but in 
the different societies the importance of die part played by ii varied vciy' greadyi 
thus, in dA-ilization attained its zenith in the Sufth Dynasty, but noi undJ the 

Eighteenth Dynasty did the institution become a considerable element of Egyptian 
sodetyj there is no c^udeuce to show that the d^ihEatioa of the dey states of Tyre 
and Sidon was based on slave ownership- Again, the "law of social de^^elopmcnt’ 
whereby a Tcudal^ stage result from slavery with the development of technical 
knowledge cannot be of universal application, if Only because not all ancient 
d\ilizations passed through the feudal stage. The Marxist view seems to me to lay 
upon slavery a quke unwarranted emphasb. Thac there was, in the e^ly urban 
ct\ilization 3 exploitadon of ooe individual by another can reasonably be said, as it 
cm of every other phase of human cxisicnoc; but that is an accidenial;^ not an essen- 
liaj feature. When it is urged that in that period ^the richer proprietorSi the pro¬ 
fessional rulers, the priests^ the merchants, concentrating in the towns whkh were 
mostly transfonned into walled dries, could now by virtue of thdr greater oppor¬ 
tunities ert^e a governing apparatus to enforce and keep up the condirioiis w^hich 
enabled them to five on the surplus ptoduction of the endre populationV this is an 
ex pari€ judgement. The governing apparatus did indeed aim at maintaining and 
perpetuating the existence of the state, and the governing class did not itself 
produce food with its own hands; but for an or^nized society the function of the 
governing class was, and was giuicrally recc^nized to be, as essential as that of the 
farm labourer, and the smooth running of the state and its defence a^inst external 
enemies was in the interest of ail classes alike. 

In this chapter the subject of slavery is discussed at some length and in con¬ 
siderable detail. Tliat at some times and in some countries society was based on 
the slave system is made dear; but I have purposely as^oided the use of the 
imn "slaverholding sodety* bemuse 1 wished to avoid that term's implicatioDs: the 
detailed discussion will perhaps justily me, but it was written objectively and not 
in suppon of any theory. 

Professor I. M. Diakonoff, having read the above discussion, asked for the 
following rqoindcr to be added: 

"Sir Leonard Woolley seems to have misunderstood me when arguing that ""not 
all andent dvilizarions pa^ed through the feudal stage^^ In my opinion no andeot 
d^l]i^alio^ had reached the feudal stage (in the Marxist sense of the word "'feudal" 
as quoted by Sir Leonard above). Defence against external enemies was necessary 
in pre-urbao (or pre-das?) sodery also, but the pre^dass mbes were not ruled by a 
state. A class didsion was no doubt necessary for the progress of sodety ui nodcni 
timesj but nevertheless, in those times as well as in ah othtrs^ no one would drudge 
in order to ensure a safe and prosperous hfe for the governing dassj unless forced 
to do so^ be the governing e^'er so imponaot for the progress of dvilizarion. 
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The state is necessary for the “sniooih runniiig” of ctasS'Sodeiyj Dot because it 
defends society against extcraal enemies/ 


NOTES TO CHAPTER III 
j, dl Author’a note at end of ebapter, pp, 5OB-91. 

i. In or eblecdoQs tai^ on this Sir Leonord Waolky eecognized that writwi* 
^giiutcd for bCKilt-kccpiD^, piinmnly for the accQunEa^ nt ccmple storey. It wit ciJcreforc 
a Mipk imtstion^ but c^rtamly did not wlgiciatc as a ndigii^ut funciiML 

3. The history of tbc Bnslkh word 'boot and the Ijiin word ihcxms how aenertUy 

true rhii wit, 

^ 1 ? rctility I*nHT of Amoo did not adminiiter iht Egyp tian cie«Y at ■ wholCb 

Thcifc Was a DirfiCHW of PHhu pf all ih* Gods of Upper and LjOwct Egypr* who ww ifi 
ac^l mimiitf of wonhip nthir dm torercigm pomiir of Egypiiiitt r^UsIdii fet G* 
^andt pritr^^ (TAimn dt Karusk I&2S)* p. 7« ; and E, 

™ p. 32t], M0reovcr, the priests of €nht^ cods such as 

Re ac H^ppoltaj Pmh at Memphis and ThiJt it Hemtopclls also had their awn political 
and prcMiLaioBij and even* aa {scoibu^ their own triumpht. See H, K«S, Das 
Ftttsisrmm im SiOiU ^ ^ ^ Sp^at (Leideii-lCaEn, 1953). 

y. M ProfcHor Jo^ A. Wila*q potnis out the Seuuich diipatdus of the Middle Klnirdum 
ihm die Sudsn^ (Madjol) amc ta the E^rptian fruitier post to tniiit in the 
^^ptuin nimv- The B^kl^ Papynis edited by W. C. Hayes, A Popy™ of tht 
Middle Kif^d^ m ifu Brvohlyn Mmeum CBmoklyn, therm ilmi io the Late Aliddle 

“ ™ver5, brewets, and other bmuehold staves. 
W. t, H^yct believes that dicy were ooi capdvn,. but acquired ihcotigh a sUFe-tra^c, 

S. Tto i™Hii his be™ challenged by Professor L M, Dirtoqolf who says: 

W «f of the Hinitc laws: -jf anyone breaij the stm « 

of a Eree™n, he must give him m half-sbckcli of rihrer,.. if anyone bteofcs the aim 
a slave or a stave-girl, he muai give lo hnlf-shelcels of silvcr''-^\rioujiy to his 

This b a ^s fw whkh Sir Leonard Woolley tan see no jusiifiadoiMhe text of the 

the only thing craphasiied b the diffcmtt «te of 

® fined for bb offence 

amount imposed on a fieeman for a ttaalbi offenee b also obv^ity the 
case, t» paid by die master. The lawgiver COtild «t 

>«» 

of that of the freeing* h T*f*' ^ ’™ assessed at only half the price 

o^t of the freemto, because be bad at most very limited means, the half-fine imposed 

^ “ *""* " Ptinisfimcm « the whole Ene impo^d™ 

—tt w-M the ttnltv ^ ptuawhiMCLt for oemEni heJoatu crimci 

bw would huffidSie ^ ^ 

Ss a ^ B«™.b that 'Clmac i of the Hinim law nm,: “If anyone 

Sum™ “-ni^^Tls bitty him and give four -beads’, men or 

liriih ^ ^ heemaii, if be wa, rich enough, could pay for bb 

^ If he was poor, di--S-Tiobahly 

righ» of the “ 'rtrw of this that the eivil 
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For Sir LcQnard WooH^i bu^ever^ the ^etvmg of 9 bead' doci not iDean, t$ 
oommcntatiors Lmpl^^ ihai iic vioum were IdEcd; tliis Lodcod would be e^soust ibe 
whole hpvdl of LI ittite law> wlii 4 di wmild me coodaoe the cxaoioii of four Hvet for due; the 
four pcopJs were Iianded otct m slaves to the kin of the murdered rnsn-f J.c, retribudoa 
wu et^biued with cQm|>enMiIoa. And the law does ducriminikte betweeu iJava ^d 
fixemieii. Tho^e handed over would certainly be iliivei aJread;fp if the odender ms a rich 
man (iu which cum he was nuilcfed of the value of four sla™); and if he were a poor 
man be woidd pay with hu own Eberty and ibat of his family^ to the law* that was a 
matter of indifierefioe^ 

Caniidcdus ftic re|oinder of Sir Leonard WoaUey^ Professur 1 . M. DiaJtoaoO^ a^led: 
'There seems u> be a miionderstandin^r What [ strewed wm the fact that, iu the otic of 
the liieeiuaii» the eulprit biLd to pay while in the case of a slave the pronoim Mm is 
aot Used—obviously bcrmii$e» ae In other sIsve-hoidiaR eauntriHj ihe fine was ptud to 
the master^ A stave mlghE be muiUated for a crimes but that does not prove ihac be bad 
money of his own^ wMeh did nat belong to hu master/ 

The sbofvc ^oss could not, of ocaiWj be eicamiued by Sir Leorrard Woolley* and it is 
primed here ai the request of Profravor A. Aw ZvorOdne^ Member of the Bupeau of the 
Iniemadoaol Commissian for a History of the Scicotihe and Cultiijid Dcvelopmeni of 
MankintL 


B. 


9. 

10* 


V1TC^{ 




a macuEuvth^ passage between it and the wall proper; from it tminded boidosi at inter¬ 
vals projeoied ^to the ditch; these basdom had a double ningc and the v^-sttetches 
bciwcxfn Lh™ a tingle range of embiasiires each hiving ibire divtsgem Igqp-bolci 
intended to give the widest poaiible field of firci in the haadooi the embiasures aiongcd 
la m double line wm for kneellnf and standW axchem reapeedvely, who rcmld pour 
tn a fiaqklng fire on any enemy who had brofceu through the countencarp wall nnd 
^Jimbed down into the ditch; ihe whok defciace wai oeganiaed for the tue ^ bowmen. 


In the second miUxoniiun it is au'l/unf; awteio is a later fonru In the view of Professor L AL 
DiakenoB'^ he was not a oobiemui (or a memher of the gentry), but a freeman enjoying 
full ddzen'i righxS4 

P^fessor L M. Dlnkomoff does not think it was only the reemitiog of^oers who were on a 
permanent fbodhg and were grained what the nuthor ealls 'fiefs' iy the Rate; in his view 
it applies in geoeral to the pcnunncni pan of the simy, which was the nucleus of the 
aimed fomciL 

In the view ofPn^cssor I. M. Diakouofif* the wmed fortes of the ewT consisted of temple 
petKumd, not of cuizens. 

The defences of Buhen* the frontier fortress at the Hm Cataract {opposite Haifa) 
illusuaxc the extent to which the EgyptiHn commanders of the Twelfth Dynasty relied 
upon archery* 

The Wall proper^ some 31 feet thick and at least 33 feet hJghi had in fnint of it a fiat 
bcmi and then a n^-cut ditch about tp feet deep beyond which was a cunain wail ut 
baek from the lip of the countcracsrp. Along the top of the aca^ ran a brick wall leaving 
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li b worth ElotiDgj tiQWe^cTii, that Biibcn wna scormcd and destro^f’^ affi-r the dmc of 
ihc Twelfth Dyq^ty^ jm W. B, Emery fa nfusn-iii£d Ijruf^n JVea?j (June ar, ^958)^ 
Fig- II, and (Sepieiabar la, 195^), pp, 333-3, 24 ^i| ^ti^K Vll 
(Khartoum, i 9 $ 9 h PP- T-i 4 i Fig, 6, pboL PL 9^ a plum, 

I z, Pttjfcssor I. M. DiohonoS^djm not th i nlt it admissible to say that the Hittiie hswg or cvm 
the laws of Hammurabi scnrc the Imcrest of the poor and the oUvo; the Um of a state 
altt-^j-s Bcrva the hrtcrest of a riding chis. 

I 2 n Coinbndgf Anciefti Htjwryt lI, p. 310. 

13* The Tiiier^a mttructkmsi arc knowti npl u c^cial dfxrutricnla proper, but as private 
inatripaoM engraved on terend Eighteenth Dynasty tombo, induding that of the cele- 
hmted Kdth^ri These bw witness to an eatlkr tradiiian, sinoe they derii e &tsm Kune 
i^0wn ongmol of ibc Middle Empire (in all prnhahibty dating ftom the Thirtanth 
but j^emng to Twelfth Dyntstj- affiLtrsJi see W* Hcldc, Zur P'em-cd/Mfw da 
AlirrJfren uiks N£s/£n Rjndu (195$)^ pp. 2, n. 1* 29-43, 

14, Sir l^mird WwUev wg*. of Mime, weUawwe thm njany schokre have refused to fl«xp( 
Moses M on ^loncal pemmnge^ but did not oonsidcr it useful to emer here into so vcv^ 
a qufltmn- The earliest Hebrew Liwa iniut have been eauncuited by somecne, and 
Wbet^ dial a^cone ^ Moses or 'snodidt pcrwn bearing ibr same luiiic' mattert 
^ Leon^ WooU<3f uses the name for cmveniencc, end wiib ndeicdfe only 
to daus« of the Hebreu- bw which by the conmoti ootisoit of seholurs go back to 
an early SHff m the h^ry of the Hebrew people. This adudes the iooumeroblr eonct- 
mmu wiBch wm added m later times, after the KciIfiOHH m Pilcstinc, but «-«e piously 

&th^ upon Meses lo as to gii-c them the audwriiy of the first U«'»iver Sec also 
p. 761, a, 40. 

IJ. -nc eh^^fimtig dame* have caused much diffiojJty to eommimtators. The apJanatHlo 
^ tanfls- disregards the fkci thai the charscs recorded 

mbu^ tablets ^ ncaily always ooraidembly higheri moreover, io the mimerous 

5XTh^T?f,\’i?r IP« at vartmee 

disrioet fimn ^ palice and the temples {m 

di^tt ftwD mdivid^) ieeias also to be iuconjlsicnt with the evidraice of the tabkis. 

^ ^ I^rE™“* uSiM^ncnt with the eapLmailon giveai in the ten by 

fiw^1^iJth^u7.h “““vablf proptrty was sold the pder wm paid on the 

™ afterwards. Bui when i ot cattJe 

^ ^ dotirmcm bad to be dinwn up; often, no 

that the li^ price would be paid..,. In these 
and if a rase came before the 

eornc ta laiL n A k '^ ^ But, u thc pno;^ Wire ftscd by hw^ ibcH was no UM Ln 

^ ^ ““ af lawsuits on this sub^ect itre toown to 

S^a foSS^tS,^ ^ labourer or hirer n« protected 

that murder wm avenged io Babylauh. by the 

and murder m the hwi nf absence of laws against simple theft 

Of Ham^umbi „ dut Harmmmbl’* lam were innovation; io 
a«ded no mnomiujnsihc rmtomarr lawof thc communities piobably remaifled 

Ac r^** oti^MdaUm differ in opinion as to the dtcuimiances of 

<«in^ed u pass fudgcmicnt on the 'Harem' cnnspiiBcy. A 
of ^ lejal case has been possible thanjes to three papyri - thc k^pipjni* 

S™ “li iStlfc originally ftmning ^ rfthe 

^ cfhspttaey succeeded, and ii is out of the realm of the dSd. and 
his s^ that Ramses HI tnminisriaucd the wurt; in that ca^ his 

** undenmodable a, comiug ftnm the trahn 
of the bl^ A niiu^r of achukr., on the other hand I™ 

SKn “’■1 that’fcnises III 

plot and was still dive when the 

uiquiiy opened, in which ok his disavowal of knowledge ii more perplexing. 
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iG. Prafc^wr I. M. Dialuopa&frcaitfLOt igtttt wftli whac Sir LcOroard siyn on the Bdminlitrauoii 
of juBQccin Swter. He doubts whc&cr the earthly rqprcficntativc of the dty^s 

jMtiun god and iMiilu he the rcprrsmtalivic: of the conunimity b^cn the patron gotL 

1 $L Frofeasor Leclnni poiau out that while its omerptidn Of the ^rtd miy have been 
static^ Egyprim dvilizatioa Jtsclf vns far &Qin stagnant; sec H. Frankfortj The Birth qf 
Civilizatim m iha ATidr jEoir fLratdOfij 19'5 i3j p, 9^+ The indent Egyptians had no ssim 
of progress; they were not orientated towards promises eoneemmg the fiirorc^ On the 
caqrT3T7p ^Syptp sppiigmg &om the heau of the Neolithic Age and destined^ In m serin of 
sodden Icap^ and bemnds;, to realize ouisraading achievememSj rtmained fiaithful id ihc 
memory of these early snecetsesj icckiTig never to fidl short of the sccomplished parrem 
of Its early dayi^ rejoicing m the miragie of a Golden Age^ an Age of Gods and Anccstorv 

ZQ, The Bgyptfao priesti should not aU be judged with the same seventy. Autobiographical 
leans by more thuo. one prim iho^v h%h. ethical prmciplea: wimna the hunous nuxims in 
the tomb of Fetosiris^ the good priest of Thot at Hermopolisi published by G. Lefebvre^ 
Even if this homage paid to vaJiic^ of the higheHit ord^ Sailed to rorre$poiid to the ectuoL 
life of the pricstf it consdeutn none the less an ideal worthy of our admiration; see E. 
Otto, £He imehrififn dtr {j^gyptiiehtn Sp^izzit fLddenj 1954X A number 

of fine vtm engraved in the temples of Egypt specify priestly duties and bear witness to 
their idols; sm M, Alhof^ Lz culti d'Horus d Edfau au fzmpr da Ptciimiesj 1 
pp. 181-95. 

3 i. Fiofessor J. Gcdint points out that the Pharaoh, in bis dual function os possessor and 
servant of Maat CTruih.'Jtisticc) ww roporuible for the order of the world, in a sense not 
far removed from what was to at a mudi later pefiod, the doetrine of ibe Stoics. Thus 
the Fhoraoh, os the demiurge who had overcome primeval dmiSi must of necessity 
al^ys emerge victorioui. In the Egyptian ocmcepdon of the cosmos, all Its demeois 
being linked by a scries of mtcxrclarionshipa, the sovereign ii responsible^ generally 
speaking, £cit success in every domaini it is be who ineviiably trimnphs over h^ eocimea, 
who alsOj by bis mterventkm with the gods, ensure abundance and economic 
prosperity for hit couniry^ In aucb a fchcmc of tbingVi constantly pmfosed, there coo 
obviously be no place for failure of any kiml Thus i^re is no vidn^ryi no systematic 
f al sifica tion in the constant affijuiatitin of victroy the walls of *"1 1^ Egyptian 

temples^ but rather e figurative repmentatioo of a syiicmatic theme tr anilaring on 
ovcfhII ooncepdon of the imiverse^ 

2J4 Children of vassal prinan were o^cn brought up at the Egyptian coun, where they 
served os a kind of hostage And grew up acquiring Egyptiao habits^ 
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THE MAJOR TECHNIQUES 

Agrkutture 

Sreat river valleys necessarily took on a complexion 
very diiKient trom that of the upland which been the rule 

for ^e grwier pan at least of the Neolithic Age. The fanner was now inde- 
prad^t of the rainfall of the winter season; the river provided all the water 
that his crops required. We have seen (Part H, Chapter 11} that in Egypt water 
was ttnploycd for basm irrigation, which was gradually—but very early—in- 
tr^uced to supplement the natural action of the annual flooing of the Nile, 
whereas in MesopotanM, owing to the different date of the flooding of the 
Euphi^es and to the different contour of the valley, the method adopted bad 
to be ^t of can^bon ftom the river, j.e. perennial irrigation, the flood- 
^ter being use ^flly occasionaUy to fill reservoirs which could be tapped 
later m the year. But that was not the only change. In the first place, there 
was nOT' pcnnmrore of occuparion.* In the old days man had cleared by fire 
a ^tch of wooded land and from the soil thus enriched had raised his crops, 
and when the soil was exhausted he had simply moved on and repeated the 
o^rnion elsewhere j but in the valley the soU was renewed every by the 
silt-ladCT w«ers that spread over it, and the same ground could be tilled 
geneiabon after g<meiation and lose none of its fertility. Because the farmer 
was now prarac^y adsetiptus gkba£ ft was worth his while to plan for the 
fomre instead of merely exploiting the land for his inunediate profit; an 
elaborate ^al system built up by co-operative effort wpuld not have been 
SSre - S!™«ty of Morrover, the scale of things was vastly 

MoanJofflata fOff ^ clearing there was spread out the wide 

y ,♦ which needed only to be worked to produre all 

— - - ^ J demanded improved methods of tilling the soil, 

in^e of sowii^, dropping the seed into holes dibbled 

antf fhk La stick, had given place to hand-furrowingj 

^ ^ settitanents of the al’Ubaid 

^ unnjgrants into the Euphrates \Tdlcy, arc marked by the vast 

the she. Such stone tocls were 

use meant liverine countries, but their 

, . M«rt , * fitting the area that could be cultivated — and in 

^t^ff ^ imported, which added to the 
t of fan^. The wooden plou^, involving first niaic labour and there¬ 
after that of oxen too, brought about the change from plot cultivation to field 
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tillage; at what date it was introduced cannot be detemiiiiod, for of the 
unplemcQts themselves all traces have disappeared and the first mention of 
them in writing or the first representation of them in art gives us at best but a 
termnus ante quern j but in Mesopotanua and in £g>'pt the oa-drawn plough 
(Fig. 74) was in use by 3000 BC (and perhaps long b^ote that) and in India 
almost as early^ by the time of the development of the Hamppa ptlture. There 
is no means of tcUing which country is to be credited with the invendon; but 
that matters little; communications were far more rapid in the andent world 
than one is liable to suppose, and the knowledge of anything so eminently 
practical as the plough would be passed from one country to another very 
quickly provided that local condidons were suited to its use. Naturally people 
in a lower stage of culture, such as those of central Europe, would have less 



FIG. 74. Egyptian agnculcure (Old Kingdom); pbugbing, breaking sods, 
and sowing by hand (after Breasted). 


need 10 adopt a mechanical device intended for large-scale produedon; but 
even so, the plough is figured on rock carvings in far-off Sweden as early as 
the middle of the second milTwinrum bc, a thousand years before it is known 
to have been in use in China. 

Git'cn the plough, man WBS able to dll a much greater area; the bigger 
harvest that resulted called for an improvement in the method of reaping. In 
the upland dcarings the thin crop had been gathered by hand—as indeed is 
sdll done in the Middle East when the sowing has been on poor land and the 
growth is sparse; but on the rich irrigated silt mere hand-work could never 
cope with the harvest. Man thereTore invented the sickle. In Egypt the reaper 
used an adaptation of a tool whose bisioiy went back to Katufian times; ^t 
fiakes were mounted in a straight wooden bar and this made a fairly effective 
cutting implement, in Mesopommia the same principle was employed but 
the handle might be of baked day and it was curved in the fasten of the 
modern sidtle. But a curious alternative was also in common use; on the sites 
of village settlements of the aiTJbaid period there are always found numerous 
terra-cotta siddes with a sharp cutting-edge; the day is fired so bard as to be 
not infrequently vitrified. Ad^ Redly day seems a most unpromising material 
out of which to manufivRUie a cutting-tool, but that drawbadt was overcome 
by the ingenious idea of over-firing (examples have been found of two or three 
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sickles fused together by the actual ineltitig of the clay in the furnace} and the 
thin and rather jagged blade-edge would certainly cut straw j such sickles are 
brittk and would easily break;, which may account for the vast quantities 
found, almost every one of [hem broken. None the less, the clay sickle was a 
makeshift. No e^itample has been recorded later in date tha^ die al'Ubaid 
period, and it is f^rly safe to conclude that the Umk people, free users of 
metal, brought the copper (or bronze ?) sickle with them into Sumer or dsc 
produced on the spot copper sickles imitated from the clay origidab. At a 
time when metal was rare and expensive metal tools would never be thrown 
away, when too worn for use they w'ould be melted down and re-cast^ 
consequently it is not surprising that the earliest metal sickle recorded from 
Mesopotamia dates only from the Early Dynastic dme; but the merely nega¬ 
tive evidence jiistihes us in saying that they were inti^iiced not later t^ban 
3000 Ba 

The wheat which was first cultivated was cinkom, the otie-kemelied type, 
which Originated in the Near East and gmdualiy spread over Europe and 
north Africa. Bui it was ousted from popubr favour even m prehiscocic tunes 
by the two- or six^rowed barle^'^and by the husked two-kemelled emmer wheat 
whi^ originated apparently in the 2 ^gros region and soon reached Mesopo¬ 
tamia and then Egypt, where ai the end of the prehistoric period it seems to 
have constituted about one-fifth of the crops grown, the two-rowed barley 
being 23 per cent and the sbe-rowed barley 57 per cent of the crop. In xhe 
Middle East emmer gradually gave way to its superior derivatives, the naked 
wheats, but it had a greater vogue in prehistoric Europe. The naked wheats of 
the emmer group, p^cularly durum, are most lypical of Egypt and together 
with barley and millet were the staple crop throughouc the whole of the 
Bronze Age; they were the wheats of Palestine and S>Tia and of Mesopotamia 
during the al^Ubaid period, but not later. At Lachish, in about 30QO BC, 
emmer and einkom form 80 per cent of the grain found, ihe remainder being 
for the most pan hulled barley, and dub wheat {Triticum compactwn)^ with a 
ceitam adinixtiim of darnel. At Lachish, as on all sites throughout the Aliddle 
East, ihe lendl is very common j in Egypt it is found in pne-Dynastic tombs. 
The wheats of the spelt group, vrliich appear to have had a northern origin. 
Were those used in early times in the Indus valley. This is shown by a basket'- 
ful of grain found at Mohenjo-daroiiiisof the species Triticum spkaerococamh 
but ^the pains show a remarkably wide range in size and shape, as if they had 
been derived from several strains^ possibly a form of T. combined 

w^ih J. sp/ia^Qcoccum. The mfrrure seems to indicate that in 2000 BC the 
process of hybridisation was not fiilly complete though a certain standard 
been reached, justifying the general definition as sphaetococcurp^i moreover, the 
speomens found at Harappa: are of this type. They' are found also in early 
Icv^ at Anau (n^ Ashkhabad in Transcaspia) and in the Jamdat Nasr 
period are introduced into Mc^potamia, where they quickly drive the wheats 
of the emmer group off the field and become the prevalent Mesopotamian 
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type; but they never got into ^ypt, because the eouner group b more suited 
to Mediterranean conditions and so was able to hold its own there. 

(in China wheat was introduced only late; on the other hand, barley is 
mentioned as such in the bone inscriptions ftom Anyang, The rrmin food 
of the Chmese was, however, millet^ this has been found on Keolithic sites and 
it is constantly mendoned on the bone inscripdoas, which may further 
dififercntiate between two variedes, the spiked and the panicular. The 
sources give the character for ‘rice’* Although Anyang lies somew'hat north of 
the best rice-growing country, imprints of the culdvated grain have been 
found on Neolithic pottery from Yang-shao on the south borders of the 
Anyang territory, so that the Sbang people may have raised rice-crops of 
their own rather than have it imported from the south; but even so rice, as 
compared with millet, must assured^ have been for them a luxury food!) 

The development and local standardizadon of pardcular types of cereals 
arc, of course, in part dictated by varying condidons of soil and climate, but 
none the less do they bear witness to conscious experimeut and to the intelli¬ 
gent obsenadon of natural data; even if cross-breeding started acddeutally, 
the ancient farmers of the Middle East were quidt to take advantage of the 
®cadent. People who were capable of planning and carrying out the vast 
canalizadon schemes of Sumer, people who had been able 10 establish the 
solar calendar for the benefit of the First Dynasty Egyptian agriculturalist 
(see p. 6S0) were fully qualified to select the grains which best suited their 
country’s soil and climate and even to improve artificially the varieties 
provided by nature- 

In the case of Me^pocamia we have literary evidence for the early develop¬ 
ment of var3fing grain types. In the myth of Lahar and Ashnan ii is said chat 
prior to the creation of inan 

the jA^jA-grain of thirty days did not exists 
the iAijA-gmin of forty days did not cxisti 

the gnmll grains, the grain of the mountain^ the grain of the pure iivtdg 
creatnresj did not cxbt 

which means that at the time when the legend took its form the slow- and 
qinck-maturing grains were already distinguished, as well as chose suited to 
differcni altitudes, A proverb of the third milleitnimn speaks of the early 
barley and the late barley', and the myth of the Wooing of tnanna describes 

The fanner who makes plants grow abundaudy, 

The fanner who makes grain grow abundantly 

and specifies the wheat, the beans and the lentils. But the progress of agricul¬ 
ture in genera] is best shown by the (unpublished) 'Farmer’s Almanac’, dated 
to about 1700 BC, by which time it was already a classic^ supposed 10 embody 
the ir^trucdoQS originally given by the god Ninum. *ln days of yore a &rmer 
gave instructions to his son: When j-ou are about to cultivate your field, cake 

T HiiHny tf Manioc 
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care ro optai the inigarion works [so that] their water does not rise too hi^ 
m the fidd. When yoa have emptied it of water, watch the fidd’s wet ground 
that it stays even; let no wandedttg ox trampic it. Chase the prowlers, and 
have it treated as settled land. Clear it with ten narrow axes [weighing no 
more than] J lb, each. Its stubble [?] should be tom up by band and tied 
in bundles; its narrow holes shall be gone over with a drag; and the four sides 
of the fidd shall be fenced about.' In the summer, when there was no work 
to be done in the sun-baked fields, the farmer was to make his household and 
hired hdp prepare in advance all the necessary tools, implements, baskets 
and containers I The yoke-bar should be made fast, your new whip should be 
festened with nails, and the handle to which your old whip was fastened 
should be mended by the w-orker’s children.’ He must sec to it that he has an 
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not be impeded* 'On the day when the seed breaks through the ground’ 
the farmer should say a prayer to Ninkilim, the goddess of field-mice and 
vermin, lest these harm the growing grain; he should also scare away die 
birds. When the barley had grown suSdently to fill the narrow bottoms of 
the furrows, he was to water it; and when it was dense enough to cover the 
field like ‘the mat in the middle of a boat’ he was to water it a second time. A 
third time he was to water the ‘royal’ grain. Should be then nodoe a reddening 
of the wet grain, it was the dread ronuina-disease that was endangeiing the 
crop. If the crop showed improvement he was to water it a fourth time, and 
thus get an extra yield of 10 per cenL 

When the time came for harvesting, the &rmer was not to wait until the 
barley bent under its own weight, but was to cut it, ‘in the day of its strength’. 
Three men worked as a team on the standing grain, a reaper, a binder and 
another whose duties are not dear. 

The threshing, which followed immediately upon the harvesting, was done 
by means of a sledge drawn back and forth over ±e heaped-up grain stalks> 
for a period of five days. The barley was ±en ‘opened’ with an ‘opener’ which 
was drawn by oxoi. By this time, howet'er, the grain become unclean 
through contact with the ground; therefore, after an appropriate prayer, it 
was winnowed with long-handled winnowing-ians and thus freed of dirt and 
dust as Well as of the chaff . 

From dicse elaborate ‘instructions’ It is dear that in Mesopotamia the 
technique of practical agriculture as carried on in the Middle East had been 
perfected by about the end of the third millennium bc, and all the available 
evidence goes to show that in Egjpt, with its dirfeient conditions, develop¬ 
ment was almost, if not quite, as early. 

Somewhat similar prpgr^s was made with siodc-breeding. With the 
introduction of the ox-drawn plough, cattle had become more valuable, but 
it was not in the ploughing season alone that the large-scale farmer txiuld 
make use of them. In Sumer they were employed as draught animnU probably 
as early as the beginning of the Uruk period: at Ur and at Kish there have 
been found the heavy soUd-wheded wagons drawn by them, and although 
these actual examples date from the Early Elyiiastic period yet day wheels 
from modd carts go back much earlier. The bringtng-in of the harvested 
crops and the carrying of the grain from the finm to the city required that 
n^power should be supplemented by ‘mechanical* transport. For the 
winnciwing of the corn the Egyptian former usaally dung to the primitive 
method of threshing with a one-piece fiail (the jointed Sail dates from the 
Iron Age) but in Palestine^ Syria and Mesopotamia (and sometimes in Egypt 
Also), an alternative to the fl^ was the treuding-out of the com by oxen. In 
those countries, too, other than Egypt, vast numbers of flint chips polished by 
use which are found upon early sites probably imply the use of threshing- 
sledges such as are employed at the present day—the com is spread on the 
threshing-floor and an ox drags round and round over it a heavy wooden 
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sledge whose under-side is studded with flint flakes^ thus breaking up the cars 
and at the same tune cutttng the straw into short lengths fit for fodder. If the 
ox was to be a beast of labouij, careful breeding fas well as good food) was 
needed to produce a strong type? that developed in Sumerj as can be learned 
both from representatiorLS in art and J&om skdetai remains, was a long-homed 
breed of about the size of modem European domestic cattle and generally 
resembling the Chartlcy bulk Because in the cncrvadiig clunate of southern 
Mesopotamm the type was bound to decerioratCj fresh stock had to be 
irnported for breeding purposes^ and the Sumerian farmer was fully alive to 
necessity ; thus^ in the temple-fkrm at Drehem there was kept a stud bull 
imported from the h i ghlan ds of Elam, The zebu was known in the Diyala 
region. 


In the same way with sheep; the tradirionaj garment of the early Sumerian 
was the kaunak^Sy a kilt of sheepskin worn with the fleece outside and the 
heavy wool represented in the drawings and statuettes implies long and careful 
domestication. It is not necessary to assume that the thirty-one different 
varianons of the si^ UDU in early tests con^pond to different breeds (sec 
rare II, Chapter VI)^ indeed it is far mote likely that the type w'as fairly 
uniform throughout Sumer, but the valley sheep were certainly far superior 
CO those of the nomad suCu in the Syrian desert; that much at least is 
witnessed by the kautiakes. 


^ Egypt the sheep seems to have been almost unknown in early times and 
to place was tak^ by the goat. The ram w^hich is the symbol of the god 
Kfanum may possibly represent an indigenous species which died out early 
tn e ynasdc period, or again it may have been taken over from a non- 
1 ^-ptian source and imply that tbe god himself was of foreign origin. That 
e ^yptians knew of the existence of the sheep would appear certain inas- 
iniich as me flocks of the Semitic nomads of Sinai could scarcely have escaped 
m nodoe, but for some reason or another it was not admitted into the Nile 
V ey u^ wdl ^ Ae Dynastic Age, after w^hich dme breeds are repre- 
smte . ven the Hebrews have put it on record that ^shephetds were an 
abommation to the Egyptians*. 

The otfav dotaKtic mammals of the Middle East were the dog, ihe ass, 
the goat and the pig, and of birds the goose and the duck. 

The case of *e c^el is peculiar, i The true camel, the two-humped spedes 
C mu as Kj),« a nsd ve of central Asia, ranging from Iran to the Gobi 

have been found at Shah Tepe in domestic levels dfl^ng 
be^nning of the Copper Age^ while lemains 
m a pre tone settlement in the Kiev area would imply that it was 
omes^t m the «ep^ zone at least as early as 2000 ac. Presumably it 
_ quite^ ^]y by die nomads of south-east Russia, for there are many 

Aryw names, like that of ^roaster himself, which end in ‘-ushira', ‘camel’, 

1 inif played an important part as one of the 

Imfcs between the Middle and the Far East. A single bone of a camd (bat 
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the spcdes is doubtful) found in the cxcavadoos at Mohenjo-daro. 
The siuglc-himiped drontedaiy (Cmttetus drotntdariu^ is the southetix specieSi^ 
Fossil remsios of it have been found in Egyptj and its extsience in later tunes 
is amply proved. From the pre-Dymsdc period we have an ivory tablet 
found near Gumah showing a man riding a camd* and a terra-cotta hgurine 
from Ma^adi . A rope made of earners hair found in the Fayum is dated to the 
T^rd E>ynasiy. A camel's skull, also from the Fayum, is attributed 10 the 
Middle Kingdom, as are some rock dratsings in the Wadi Hammarnat. 
There are four or five representations of camels of New Kingdom date. This 
evidence, much of it coming from outside the Nile valley proper, is not 
suffideut to prove local domesttcation of the camel, but does make it dear 
that the animal was known to the ^ijpuans; probably it was used and kept 
by neighbours, the desert dwellers whom the Egyptians hated. Biblical 
references to the camel (Gen^s xxiv and xxxvii) fully harmonize with 
this. We are indeed obliged to conclude that in Arabia at any rate the camel 
was domes ncated at an early date, its employment anridpating and leading 
up to the highly-organized co mm ercial traffic on which was based the 
prosperity of the Minyean kingdom of the founcenth oeniury BC. The silence 
of the texts, both Egyptian and Babylonian—and even in late times when 
Camels ate known to have been in use th^ are seldom mentioned in contracts 
or letters—'may be due to the fact that the Sucu-Beduins had a monopoly of 
the carrying trade across the desert and, as was the case in recent limes, raidy 
brought their animals inside the towns, so that little notice was taken of them 
by the writers. 

The horse first appears in the Middle East early in the second millennium. 
It was brought into regular use in Mesopotamia by the Kassites? in the 
seventeenth century BC and reached Egypt in about the time of the Hyksos 
possibly through their agency it w^as brought into India by the Aryan 
invaders perhaps two centuries later.t For a long rime its use, both In Egypt 
and in Mesopotamia, was confined to the drawing of military chariots; the 
htitamu might ride on horseback, i.e. on stallions, but in the eyes of the native 
Mesopotamian that was an unseemly habit. 

India apparently had no asses, but had the w'ater buSalo, the short-homed 
cattle of Mesopotamian type, a long-homed iirus type, and the great humped 
zebu; that these were domesticated is shown by the fact that on the s^ls they 
ate usually represented standing before a manger or an ofifering table; some¬ 
times they are garlanded, implying that the bull was sacred then as now. The 
cl^hant also had been domesticated and is pictured wearing a collar. Whether 
or not the sheep w-as kept in ±e Indus valley is doubtful; the goat, on the 
other hand, is well attested by seals and by day figurines. 

By the time of the Sbang D>'tia$ty the Chin^ had domesticated cattle 
(most of the orades are insdib^ on cattle bones), the horse (skdeions of 
horses are found in the Anyang graves with the war chariots), sheep and dogs. 
The dephani and the rhinoceros were kept, certainly in the pleasure-parks of 
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the rulers, and probably elephants were used in war and for some ktnds of 
work. Chiim at a very early penod had domesticated the hciis which slowly 
moved westwards;, was accUmadzed in Elam and was introduced into Egypt 
in the Eighteenth Dynastyj when the Pharaoh boasts of having roodved 
(from Elam ?) ^birds that give birth every day*. There is a drawing of a coefc 
on an ostraken of that period* 

In all countries of the ancient world where agriculture achieved any notable 
advance men wpx quick to supplement the natural resources of their owu 
Lands by importing new* foodstufe from foreign parts. It is quite characteristic 
that Sargon of Akkad should bring back with him from a successful raid into 
central Anatolia specimens of vines, figs and roses for acclimatization in 
M^opotamin; and although the Egyptian queen Hatshepsut was perhaps 
niore by religious than by economic motives in importing myrrh 
trees num Punt to be planted in front of her Deir at Bahri temple others 
before her had in^oduced into the Nile valley plants more generally useful* 
Perha^ the most interesting case of accUmatizaTion is that of the grape-vine. 
A nadvc of Anatolia, and probably of the Syrian ranges of Amanus and 
Lebanon, it spread early over the Near East—discoveriis made at Lachish 
show that at the beginning of the Bronze Age, c* 3000 bc, grapes were dried 
an eaten ^ imsms as ivell as being used for wine-making. The vine spread 
ear > inm Eiiri^jc, but eastw'ards it made alow progress, being grown fairly 
ary in mia, but not beyond* It probably came into Afghanistan, and so into 
India, in the wake of Alexander's armies, and it did not reach China until the 
year izS bc when the C^ese gencml, Chan Klen, found it in Eactria and 
^ ^ appreaation of the wine drunk in Ferghana to send grapC" 
home for the emperor to grow. At whnt date the vine w*as brought into 

rt, fcut even ia the south it was grown as early as 

^ time of Unikagina, who mentions the roj'al wine cellars (5afti. 57 > 

. . aigoa W’as merely ooUectieg new varieties, noi mcrodudng 

something lutherto unknown—and the same is true of the fig, w-hich also is 
mennoned m texts of Urukagina, ^ 

It is now^^rt^ t^t die grape was known in Minoan Crett and impe- 
^ have be^ found on Myccoflcan sites such as Oichomcnos, Tirjiis and 
Mycenae m the Aliddle Helladic (Late Bmnzc) Age. so that die Hofflcnc 
pi^re of irTnc ^vatmii in Ithaca, with varying spcdcs that ripened at 
crent tunes (Od. sxtv, 340) need not be thought exaggerated The Diony- 
sis Icg«ds m^ It dear that the Gteefe owedXir kSlge of the 

Of Wine, to J^tolia; the channel wherc^that knowledge 
MiW Vi rt may well have been the Achaeans. 

^ neighbourhood of Miletus, who 
pa^ It on to iheir kinsmen on the islands and in Greece proper. 

<tav«l seom u tee been lodi^eiiens in Syria and Palcsrine, this ■.-i-F the 
apmeteas vanerir. whde a type wrih spines s«=m n, te-e oristeted in Qete. 
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The cultivatioit of the olive tree and the extraction of olive oil began in 
Palestine (Ladiish) before 3000 BCj and in Crete at least as early as the middle 
of the third nullennium bc; the huge pitkoi, storage jars for oil, found in the 
magazines of the Kqossos palace prove that the wealth of the Cretan kings 
early in the second Tnillwininm rc was in part based on the export of olive 
oil. In Syria it must have been exploited at an early date and after 1500 BC, 
when the use of olive oil became coromcm in Egypt, Syria must have been the 
main source of supply. It never spread into Mesopotamia, where the climate 
ts-Bs unfavourable, and its place was taken by the sesame, but It gradually 
established itself throughout the Mediterranean lands. Its progress, however, 
was slow, Homer knew of it, but as a luxury reserved for the ri^ and not 
produced in Greece j It was probably only after 1200 BC that the tree was 
acclimatized on the Greek mainland, and only In the a>urse of the first 
tnilleanium did it reach Italy and France. 

In the course of the Bronze Age the agricultural economy of the ancient 
world assumed the form which it was to retain with very litde change until 
mediaeval if not until modem times. By 1200 BC the peoples of the difhrrent 
countries had selected and developed the types of cer^ that best suited local 
conditions, and since a targe proportion of the grain was grown In artifidahy 
irrigated soil they were reasonably assured of a harvest, independently of 
the vagaries of weather ; the method and the tools used by the fiuiiier would 
be used for another miTlgrtniiitn at least; the only change beii^ that iron 
would soon take the place of bronze. All the domestic animals of the present 
day were already in man's service, though the role of the horse was still but 
a small one, limited to the war chariot. Of tree fniits the fig, apple, pome¬ 
granate, peach and mulberry were all cultivated; dates were the most impor¬ 
tant product of southern Mesopotamia, where many varieties were grown, and 
were ctddraied in Syria and E^i and as fer eastwards as India, where date- 
stoues have been found in the ruins of Mohenjo-daro. The marker-gardeiiers 
produced a considerable variety of vegetables ; Ur-Nammu of Ur (e. 2 too 
bc) daims that as a result of building a temple to Mannar 'he saved the 
vegetables in the garden plot*; onions were spedally favoured, as were leeks, 
cucumbers and melons of many sorts. 

Apart from foodstuffs the mam crop grown in Egypt was Sax; since the 
Egyptians never wore woollen garments and linen was only doth in gene ral 
use, flax-growing had to be on a large scale and as an industry must have 
rivalled in Importance the growing of grain. In Mesopotamia, where wool was 
generally preferred for dothing, the flax industry was at best a secondary 
interest and a good deal of the Unea that was used may have been imported 
from Elam, whore it bad been manufactured from a very early date. That flax 
was grown in India also is probable, but no evidence of it survives; in view, 
however, of the unlikelihood of such a materia! being preserved in the Indian 
soil the negative argument cannot be stressed. On the other hand, traces of 
woven cotton fabric have been found at Mohenjo-daro, proving that the cotton 
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plant cultivaicd in India as ^ly as ^ooo BC at leasts Jiidging by the large 
number of spindle-whorls too small and bgtn for the spinning of wool whicb 
are found on the Indus valley sites cotton cloth must indeed have been in 
conomoQ use loodly; that it was manufactured for export also is proved by the 
feet of a fragment of cotton fabric bearing a seal-impression of the Harappa 
rype being found in Iraq. Cotton-growing, on the other hand, did not 
spread from India either to the west or to the east until very much later 
times. In China li nen was used from an early date, for fibres of some sort of 
hemp have been found at Anyang, Silt also seems to have been known to the 
Shang people; the character for has been identified (with some bcsiia- 
tiou) on bone insenptions, but actual silk fibres have been discovered in the 
toinbs. This does nor, of course, prove the cultivation of the silkworm 
in Shang dmes, but as early Chou graves have produced jade carvings of 
silkwonnsj and as Chou literature not only mentions silk very frequently but 
e ven describes the gathering of young mulberry-leaves for the feeding of the 
silkworms^ it is reasonable to suppose that artificial silk-production goes back 
to the immediately preceding period and that it should be reckon^ amongst 
the agriculcural actividcs of the Shang people* 

Archif£i:ture 

The settled hfc of the agnculturalist demanded from the outset some fortn 
of shelier for his household As in the course of time and with the increase 
of wealth the primitive hamlet developed into the town and the town into the 
dty, soda] distmeuons would generaUy lead to more ambitious building for 
the wdl-to-do individual d^n, but alwa>^ the ceniral ^vemment, which 
was a condition of dvic existence, would symbolize its authority, whether 
secular or ndigiousa by palaces or temples distinguished in scale and splendour 
from the houses of ordinary men. In all countries alike the same progress can 
be discerned, and in all alike it is the pstrunage of the rich and powerful that 
builder^s craft the stimulus which engenders the art of aichitec~ 
tuiej but in each oountry the particular character which architecture takes 
on is largely dedded by the materials available to the builder 

This truth is dearly brought out by Vitruvius in his History o/ ArcJiitMiuri 
when he desmbes man’s earliest efforts in house construedon; ^Some of 
them, he writes, began to make roofe of leaves, others to dig out caves 
under the hilU; some, imitating the nests and constructions of the swallows, 
made places mto which ±ey might go, out of mud and twigs. Finding then 
other shelters and mvendng new things by their power of thought, they built 

m tune better dwoUings-At the beginning they put up rough spars, 

interwove them with twigs and finished the walls with mud ’ 
author nghdy insists upon materials and methods of construction tather than 
upon the shapes or stj-les of building; man did not invent an architectural 
form and then look about for the material best suited to the concrete realiza¬ 
tion of his new idea; he began by making what use he could of such matetial 
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as nature offered him, and very soon found that the fonn was imposed upon 
him. 

The Mure to realize the extent to which material determines form has 
given rise to a good deal of discussion amongst historians as to whether the 
dicular or rectangular building comes hist in point of dme, Certainly the 
evidence available suggests the priority of the circular coustrucdon, but it 
must be remembered that the evidence is conditioned by the possibilities of 
survival. Probably the oldest houses yet discovered are those in the Lower 
Neolithic strata at Jertcho; they are dry-stone buildings roughly circular in 
plan, and it is only in the higher levels that rectangular huts of stone rubble 
occur. Similarly at Hassuna in northern Iraq, where there was a settlement 
of the period when agriculture was just begumiug to replace the food- 
gathering existence of the nomad hunter, round huts were the hrst to be 
^cted, these again being of stone rubble. On many prehistoric sites where, 
in default of stone, men made for themselves shallow dugouts with sides of 
heaped earth and ioo& of boughs, the dugouts are round, as in prehistoric 
China, 

The primitive dwdlers in caves and rock shelters could easily—and did— 
leant how to pile up stones into a screen to narrow an entrance or to divide 
the spaocj how early they could profit by that experience is shown at Jericho, 
where the massive rubble ViMs built by Neolithic man go back, apparently, to 
the seventh millennium BC. The technique of placing one stone upon another 
came easily to them, and in the case of a town wall very little planning was 
wanted—they knew what they had to enclose, and the wall-line would take 
Its direction almost automatically. The case of the house was quite different. 
When, with a changed manner of life, the cave became inconvenient as being 
too far from the cultivated land, and people moved down to the foothills and 
the valleys, their experienoe in heaping up stone screens still stood them in 
good stead—^here there was no natural cave they could build one. But here 
something in the nature of a plan was necessary. The old cave had been a 
place inside which they had hved, and it was that—the inside, not the outside 
—W'hich they wanted to reproduce, for there had never been an ‘outside’ to 
the cave. Consequently the stone hut was built from the inside; you stand in 
the middle and arrange the stones aU round you; and the result is, automati¬ 
cally, a circular building. Similarly with a dugcut; you take your stand where 
you want your hut to be and you dig, throwing the earth outwards, and the 
earth forms a circle with you as the centre; you cannot help it In countries 
therefore in which stone is the obvious material for building, e.g. in nonhem 
pans of Mesopotamia and Syria, in Anatolia and to the Gre^ islands, we 
should expect the round house to be the earlier type; only when men have 
become relatively sophisdeated and want bigger rooms do they perhaps Jeam 
that a roof of straight beams is more easily laid across parallel walls. But the 
case was very different in the great river valleys which gave birth to the 
world's oldest civilizations; in them stone was hard to come by and the 
r* 
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different cmtcrl 3 l& that pcrforoe employed imposed upon them a different 

of arehitecturc. Those materials were less endurtog than stone^ so diac 
direct ^idence of the buUduigs cau seldom be adduced, and owing lo die late 
formation of the ri^^erine lands the setilements in them are not likely to date 
teck to so early a date as that of the Jericho houses; but none the less are we 
justified in defining the character of the buildings and in asserting that they 
were indigenous to those lands and the first to be set up by the inhabitants of 
thenL For the history of the beginniogs of architecture the Mesopotamian 
record is by far the most detailed, and an account of it \%ill senre as a badc^ 
ground for the study of developments in more or less similar conditions in the 
other valley centres. 

In the Euphrates delta all that nature supplies is mud^ reeds and palm^trees^ 
In that country, therefore, the simplest and the most obvious thing to build 
is the htit; timt is true of the present time and was equally true at the time 
of s first arrival here; the reed-stem and the woven reed-leaf mat were 
the first materjals used for housg^bn i | ding , 

The i^thod of coostniction is this. First you plant upright in the ground 
two seines or bundles of tall reeds (single steins would not be strong enough 
to the wind) and then you lash to them cross-bars made of 
bundles so as to form a framework, to which you fasten reed matting to 
romp etc the wall; it is a simple enough process, aud immediately the 
mfl^ce of material upon style beromes manifest* The fesdnes forming the 
o^onial ban arc straight and rigid; automadcallv therefore the matting 
w^ IS a stmght wall It of course, be prolonged indefinitely by the 
a dition of frrah upnghts, but these be plamcd in line with the first 
two; to enclose a space—which is the whole puipose of house-building—the 
tot upi^ht^ to be taken as a romcr-post for an angular return, the result 
® ,5 ^ ground-plan is rectangular. In practice, the two long sides of 

the building are set up simultaneously, two rows of f^dnes being planted 
parall oik to aimthv, the ^seines in the two being equally spaced so as to 
correspond emctly; the upright bundles are thinner at the top^ therefore 
ph^t; ophite member am be bent inwards and lashed togetha across the 
middle and you have the framework of a timnd-likc ro^ which can be 
roared m mat^ vadt^ roof and all. The process is best dlustrated by 
mod™ ei^plcs, the reed biddings of the Marsh Arabs of southern Iraq; 
PI. 19, a, shows the start of such a building, with the upright fiisdncs inclined 
outward so as to r^istthe of the inward bend that makes the roof, wide 
PI. 19, b, shoi« the completed structure, in this oise a guest house, a large 
budding wiuch IS ceitmdy not wrihoui architectural merit This is precisely 
the type of bud^g represented on a stone relief of the fourth ndJcnniom 
BC now ^the Bntish Museum (PL 20, a) and again upon a frieze of about 
2700 BC Ut Sumcnan legends state that reed huts were used before the 
Mood, and at Ur there were fo^ underneath the sUt deposit left by the 
Flood fragments of thick slabs of day bearing on one side thTimpression of 
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reed^tcois, which weie bits of [he mud plaster of a reed hut. For that is the 
second phase. The m&tdnf walls are not proof against draught, and the 
obvious remedy is to plaster them with the ubiquitous mud; walls and roof 
alike can be plastered, and as every now and then a fresh coat will be desirable, 
the mud-work in course of time becomes very thick. Supposing that such a 
house catches hre, w'hich may easily happen (the pre-Flood plaster found at 
Ur came from a hut which had been thus acddenially burned), the hardened 
mud will still be left standing upright, enough at any rate to suggest to some 
observant individual the novel idea that reeds are perhaps after all not 
essential, but that a house could be built with mud only. One way of doing so 
is to use Urrepisie. This was the regular method in China in the Shang period 
and for long after, but to hammer the rarth really firm requires a caisson of 
wooden planks which for the Chinese were ready to hand but in southern 
Mesopotamia were hard to come by, so that examples of it, although they do 
occur in Sumer, are rare. Another method is to pile up basketsfiil of sttft' 
kneaded day. For rough work such as building a garden wall it serves well 
enough and is indeed sdll in use in Iraq; but it is dumsy at best, and when the 
w^ is more than shoulder high the weight of the basket-load tuakes further 
building difficult; so some ingenious builder conceived the idea of con¬ 
veniently small lumps held together by mud mortar. 

Brichcevk. At first these would be mere lumps pressed together by band, 
as in the Neolithic let'ds at Jericho, but later they were moulded in an open 
wooden ftame, instead of the old round-bottomed baskets—and the fia^ 
being of wood, was necessarily rectangular, and rectangular lumps were vastly 
easier to lay—and at once the praccoe of brick-making spread far and wide. 
In Sumer moulded bricks, both crude and kUn-fired, were used side by side 
with reed-hut building even in the pre-Flood period (al'Ubaid I) and the 
examples found underneath the Flood deposit are probably the oldest yet 
known to us, but whether or not they were a local invention it is impossible 
to say. In Egypt bricks seem to have been introduced towards the end of the 
pre-Djtiastic period, when they replace the wattle-work smeared with mud 
which was normal in pte-Dynastic times; brick-making iharefbie begins later 
there than in Sumer and may well be due to a borrowing of ideas. In the 
&rther east, the ruins of Mohenjo-daro and Haiappa show us an architecture 
umformly earned out in brick—crude bricks for terrace fonndatioiis and 
perhaps for the uppo- parts of walls of private houses, burnt bricks, often set 
in bitumen mortar, for most walls—but are far too late in dace to throw any 
light upon origins. Some of the pot-stone decorated vessels found in Meso* 
potamia but made in Mebt represent the fofades of buildings in which brick¬ 
work is used side by side with matting applied to a timber ftame (PL 20, b); 
the combination of the two materials suggests a transitioii in buildit^ methods 
and on those grounds it is perhaps legitimate to assume that B^uchistan 
learnt the art of mo ulding bricks not long before the b eginning s of the early 
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Dynastic period in Sumer (to which the vases in question belong) and 
probably learned it from the Sumetiaiis^—an assumption which is but reason¬ 
able in view of the trade relations between the two cxiuntries and, in particular, 
of the Sumerian charaaer of the buildings at Mund^. The Chinese, on the 
other hand;, clung to their iraditiorkal terre pisi€ and never used bricks at all. 

But whether the Sumerians invented the new medium or adopted it, they 
applied it to an art whose main lines had already been decided. In the matter of 
wall construction, the primitive buildet^ of the reed hut had laced their 
matdng on the inside of the framework jusr as do the modem Marsh Arabs 
(Ft i9j b). When, then, they l^d on their mud plaster the upri^t fasdnes 
produced the effect of half-columns dividing the wall-face into panels. This 
had a distinct decorative ^^alue, and would ^ most nodceable in the <3se of 
larger buildings in which the uprights would be more numerous, heavier, and 
therefore standing out in more prominent relief, and probably closer together 
so as to obtain solidity in a higher construction; this is well illustrated by the 
modem *guest bouse’ on PL 19, b. The temples of the early al^Ubaid people 
must have looked very much like that ^gucst house^j and, because religious 
traditions are binding, the builders in brick copied their old models faithfully. 
The rounded half-columns might be kept, as we sec at Erech^ or, since the 
bricks Were rectangular, might more easily be translated into square buttresses 
but for a rehgious b uil di ng the panelled wall w'as essential, and the convention 
held good down to the last days of Babylonn Actually it w'as confined to 
temples; originally because there was no point in imitating the few and Simsy 
uprights of the private individual's house and later because it had become so 
closely associated with temples that its lay use would have implied impiet>— 
man arrogating to himself the peculiar features of the house of God; but the 
house of God must for all time be as it was in the beginning. 

The reed hut had other lessons to teach the ardutecr^ Where it was small 
and square the tops of all four comer uprights could be bent inwards and ded 
together, and the result had been a dome. That could be reproduced. One of 
the royal tombs at Ur, 2700 BC, has a dome of lim^tone rubble set in mud 
mottar constmeted over a timber centering; on the Ziggurat terrace at Ur, 
King Ur-Nammu (e. 2150 bc) buih a dstem surmounted by a brick dome, 
a^ the dome seems to be implied by the constiructional features of some of 
his as wdl as of later buildings such as the Dublal-makh shrine at Ur in the 
Larsa and Kassite periods. The tunnel-like need hut, mud-plastered all over, 
inevitably suggested the arch and the vault. In Sumer the true arch appear? 
^ly; one may suspect that it started by laying bricks over the arched mattings 
in which case the bricklayers cannot have failed to notice the principle of 
radial jointing which the bricks would automatically follow; naturally arches 
bniic above-ground can very seldom survive, but there is evidence enough to 
piOTc that the form ^ employed by Mesopotamian architects to the end of 
Babyloman history. Thus, the doorway of one of the royal tombs at Ur is 
capped with an arch of burnt bricks; to the same Early Dynastic period belong 
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a mud-biick ^ch in a drain at Nippur and anodier at Ttll 5 ; mud^biick 
arches occur in tombs of the Third Dynasty and Laisa periods; a &llea arch 
of burnt brick was found in a doorway of a Larsa private hous^anda fifteenth* 
century arch of burnt bricks set in bitumen was found in the Ur shrine 
Dublal-makh as reconstructed by the Kassite ruler Kurigaku (Pi 2ij a), in 
Egypt the arch (in mud-^bridt) first occurs in the Third Dynasty but is never 
common and never used as an arcliitectura] feature; where used at all it is 
masked} generally fay a flat linieL Similaily the barrel vaults used in most of 
the Ur ro3^ tomb chambers^ can safely be attributed to temples of both the 
Larsa anH the Kasszte periods^ and is the normal roofing of mud-brick comb 
chambers &om the rime of the Third Dyuasiy down to early in the Kassite 
period, after which burial customs 
changed and tomb chambers went out 
of fashion. These vaults w^cne built 
without the support of centering, the 
brick rings being laid at an angle, 
leant against the end wall, so that 
each successive ring was supported by 
resting on its predece$sor> as shown 
in the diagrammatic sketch (Fig, 76); 
the bricks used were not voussok-^ 
shaped but normal rectangular bricks 
and the voussoir effect was produced 
simply by putting extra mud, mortarj 
or sometimes moriar mixed with pot¬ 
sherds, at the upper end of the jomt. 

Although the out^vard form of the 
vault w-as derived from the reed but, 
the method of construction was by no means ob\ious; the slanring of the 
rings and the raising and strengthening of the end wall against which they 
Jean are altogether in the brick tedmiques and imply a real knowledge of 
stresses and ingenuity in meeting them, 

^'hen, therefore, we find an identical technique in Egypt at a later date, 
wc are probably justified in considering tins to be a case of borrowed art. 
The earliest surviving Egyptian example is of the Twelfth Dynasty, in the 
workmen’s dw'dlings at Kahuu; at no time was it common, and its first 
use in a major moDUmeut seems to have been in the Niueteenth Dynasty 
Ramesscum; certainly not imril then did it seriously affect Egyptian archi¬ 
tecture, whereas the layout of a good many Mesopotamian temples seems 
to have been dictated by the intention of the architect to employ the vault 
and by the Iimiiarions of his skills A barrel vault with sloped rings can 
be built very easily across a small span, e.g. over a tomb chamber not 
more than a metre and a half wide, but as the span increases so does the 
difficulty of construction. To some extent the difficulty is met, or lessened, 



no. 76. Method of rbg vaulting 
construction. 
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by the use of voussoirs, and such have been found, e.g. at Ur, th G U gh 
never in siiui at Alalakh, in ooitbem Syria, long narrow chambers, up to 
a - 50 metres wide, probably magazines, in the roya] pabce of the Twenty-fourth 
century BC, were vaulted wiih well-shaped voussoir bridts, and Alalakh must 
certa^y have learned from Sumer, seeing that the kiqgdom had business 
relauons wi± Mesopotamia and that the true vault is not a feature of the 
uadve architecture of Syria, Bur where the span to be covered by the vault 
was at all large the Sumerian builder,perhapsimstrustinghis. powers, preferred 
the oorbdkd vault set up over a wooden centering. Such was the case with 
the stone rubble chambers of the royal tombs, where the span is 2 "20 metres, 
and with the 3*60 metres-wide chambers, built with burnt bricks and 
bitumen, of the mausoleum of the Third Dy^ty kings of Ur^ in later 
corbelling is ftedy used for the small mud-brick tombs of private dozens 
of Babylonia, and bc^ again size is the determining fector. Mud-brick is 
indeed the worst possible material for corbel vaultmg owing to its low tensile 
(]ual]ty; burnt bricks if set in a really binding monar such as bitumen serve 
the purpose much better, but becat^ of their small size require carefiit laying 
to assure an adequate counterpoise. Stone is the only satisfactory iriaf.>rtal, 
and where stone is nonnally used for building there is no need to suppose 
that the technique of corbelling is necessarily boirowcd; even if no timber 
centtning be employed to give supjmrt during construction, yet it is so natural 
to bring the walls together by making each course overlap slightly the line of 
the Course below that there was no need of a foreign tcadier to show how it 
sbodd be done: and a very little experience, perhaps dearly bought, would 
instil the lesson that there must be a counterpoise. The corbd vaulting of 
the Grand Galley in the Great Pyramid at Gizeh has a projection fer each 
CDUise of three inches (o’Oys metres} only, an exaggerated precaution that 
seems to imply an experiment on oiigmal lincsi similarly the stone corbel- 
roofed tomb chambers of Ugarit (fourteenth century ac) (Fig. 79) and the 
beehis e tHoiot of the ^dyecnaeons need not owe anything to Sumer, and for 
origin of the corbelled stone toml^ of Spain wc need look no farther east rhon 
Crete. 

The early Sumerian build e r in brick derived his knowledge of principles 
^m the reed hut of his predecessors, but could not always apply them 
directly. The reed building with its arched-over roof might be quite large, 
and dieuts demanded some th i ng not less impressive in the new material It 
was easy to plan a grat hall and to set up its walls in brick, but since you were 
not dealing srith pliant rced-bundlcs and the span was too great for vaulting 
(even suppos^ that the mud-brick walls would have stood the outward 
thrust of a brick vault), something else had to be done. AH that w-as 
was a modified use of the old maiciials. Light poplar poles—^the poplar grew 
fiedy in the Eup^tes valley—were laid as rafters ftom wall to wall, and 
over them reeds laid at right-angles; on the reeds mats wfere spread and on the 
mamng earth and a top coadng of mud; the flat roof of the andent and of the 
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modem Middle East is the natural outcome of building in brick Such a roof* 
fiat or slightly sloped for diainagei is most effective, cool in the summer and 
in the rainy season reasonably waterproof; but it does need a fresh coat of 
mud after the winteij and the origin^ thickness (which should be about 65 
millimjetres) is soon mulripUed; mud is heavy and the load upon the roof- 
poles becomes too great and therefore, if the span be at all cxinsideiable, 
the roof wiU require support, which means a column or columns. 

Until quite recently it had been assumed that the column was unknown in 
ancient Mesopotamia^so much so that when an American excavator aimounced 
his discovery at Nippur of a columned hall dated to the fifteenth century EC 
he was held up to ridicule on die grounds that columns were only intro¬ 
duced into the country by the Greeks. It an absurd assumption^ because 
where nature supplies the palm-tree man can hardly help adapting it to use 
as a column^ true, no column had been founds but that was because actual 
palm-logs had been employed and these had of course decajxd and left no 
trace of themselves. Now there have been found at Erech huge coInmnSji- y 
metres in diameter;, built of specially moulded radial mud-bricks and overlaid 
with elaborate mosaic; they date fiom somewhere about 3000 RC. Similar but 
rather smaller brick columns recur two or three centuries later at Kish, and 
at much the same time the king of Alalakh^ following the fashion set by his 
Mesopotamian business clients^, built similar columns for the fa^de of his 
palace. The little temple at al^Ubaid, built by A-anni-pad-da about 2700 ec> 
had columns of real palm-logs either sheathed with copper or coveted with a 
polychrome mosaic reproducing the scales of the palm-tTunk. The brixA 
column was used by Ur-Nammu (c, 2100 sc) in one of his temples at Or, and 
a latex example (by Warad-Sin, c. 1800 BC) is of moulded bricks which 
reproduce the scale-pattern of the palm-trunk in relief The column then was 
a perfectly familiar feature of Mesopotamian ardutccture, and its origin was 
no less familiar. 

In Egypt^ because from the Third Dynasty onw^ds the columns that 
adorned temples and palaces were of stone, the evidence for their use exists 
in uncounted quantities, and because they arc tmnslations into stone of 
originals in other materials they illustrate perfectly the art of periods for 
which no direct evidence survives. 

There are two standard types of Egyptian column (Fig. 77); o™ imitates 
the palm-trunk, the other a bundle of papyrus reeds tied together at the top 
and bottom. The palm column has a capital either of palm fronds or in the 
form of a flow-er-calyx, rather like an inverted bell. The papyrus column at its 
first appcaiancc (in the pyramid'^iemple of King Zoscr of the Third Dynasty, 
PI. 21 , b) has a severely rigid shaft and no true capital but what may repr^ent 
mud-plaster applied over the upper tie. But this is a unique cascj and normally 
the reed btmdle is realistically rendered, showing the ties and the swelling 
above the lower tie due to the reeds ben^ng under the pressure of the roof; 
the shaft therefore is natuialistic, but the flowering heads of the reeds, ptessed 




RG. 77, Types of Egypiko coIuiuds (after Flctchcf), 
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Qutw'sfds by the roofs wd^t, could not wdl be rendered in stone end are 
ingeniously conventionalized into an opening lotus-bui There are vana^ns 
of detail, of course; in the great Lusor temple the straight shafts are reeded 
for W'O-thirds of their height and plain for the top third; at Tdl d Ainarna, 
again in the Eighteenth Dynasty, the reed column is given a i^-&ond 
capital: but, with the single exception of the ugly Haihor-head rapiials which 
were never much in favour until Ptolemaic times, the Egyptian column as a 
wbok preserves the memory of the palm-tronh or the papyrus-bun e o e 
prehistoric age. 

By the middle of the second millennium therefore the architects of the tm 
countries which led the way in Middle East ovilizatioii had evov e 

basic features of anchitecuire as it is known tcwlay. In cvpy case e o unon 
starts with the forms which were imposed upon primitive man °y 
materials at his disposition and is conditioned by the character o ^ ose 
materials; the genius of the builder showed itself not in tte mvennon of 
forms but in the use of new materials and his combination of eir peculiar 
ch&ractcri'Stics with his inhericed tradidou. 

Materials arid Tedmiques, In Egypt, although the flat flmr of the va^ is 
built up of water-borne silt, the desert on either side supplies stone m plen^. 
In Middle Egypt the cliffs are of limestone, farther south sandstone ralces iis 
pbee^ and in the district of the First Cataract—ar Wadi H^a ^ ^ \ 
fotmatiDii througli w^hich ihe Nile bursts its way is of gr^mte, T 
builder, therefore, was able to use sionc for his craft ^d to sdect the sort 
most suited to his purpose. 

It is curious that in the earUcst known case of stone being used at all—the 
floor of the comb of the First Dynasty king Udy-mu, at Abydos—the r^tcrial 
is not the local limestone but graniic brought down-scream ^m Aswan; 
possibly it reflects the nostalgia of the southern conqueror. The war ^ 
rough, the blods only slightly squared, and as a mere pavement it caimot be 
termed a building. In the Second Dynasty ‘the first tentative use of stone 
in actual building w^as made’. In the Third DyTiasty the royal ar^tect 
Imhutcp coosmiaed for King Zoscr at Saqqira ihc Stepped Pjraini an 
the amazing series of temples round it, all of stone. So far ao deveiopm^t o 
stone building has been found i the art springs into existence 
without any apparent origiiij for the Second Dynasty work can Imi y 
T^arded as kading up to the magnificent buildings of Zoscr. Yet mere most 
have been scune coimectiQg Unks between the poor little beginning in e 
Second Dynasty and the Rih flGfwering in ^ Third. None the ts ii 
lempiing to assume that in fact no such links ever existed ^ j. ^ j ^ 
revolutionary change in Egyptian architecture was due to the ^ ' 
genius of imhotepi that certainly is what the Egyptians believed when they 
deified him as the supreme inventofi^ It is true that Zosei^s at seetj^ 
have had cenain qualms, due lo mexpericnoe, about the stab ty o 
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coluiiuiSj for tc did noi venture to mske them free*snuiding but supp^orted 
each with a buttii^s (PL 31, b); bui the cutting and lading of the 
inasf ive blcxzks show quite estraordirtary sfcill on the part of the uiasoiis j it is 
indeed no exaggeraiioii to say that the workmanship of the pyramid builders 
has never been surpassed in any country. 

The size of the blocfcSj for instance^ in the Gr^t Pyramid of Khuiu 
(Cheops) at Gizchj together with the accuracy of their jointing, constitutes 
a problem which no scholar has yet been able fully to answer regarding the 
methods employed. Of some 2,300,000 stones in the building the average 
weight is two and a half tons, but the largest weigh up to 15 tons^ these are 
of the local limestone, but the huge granite slabs which form the roof of the 
King^s Chamber weigh nearly 50 tons apiece. The quarrying of such stones 
was of coui^ laborious but, when once the method had been learnt, not 
essentially difficult. The top and one vertical face of the proposed block bad 
hist to be etposed, by mining if necessary, as it was for the finer qualidcs of 
limestone, then a narrow trench cut oudining the block; in the case of 
limestone this would be done with copper tools, but for granite with a ball or 
hammer of some such material as dioriie, hdd in the hand. Thai wooden 
wedges were driven into wedge-holes cut along the trench; ihc wedges ’were 
soaked with water, and their expansion sufficed to break the block away &dqi 
its bed, leaiTiig clean faces for the start of the next blocks. Obviously this is a 
slow method, but w'hat takes time and labour is the making of the trenches 
and wedge-holes, and since almost as much is needed to detach a ^mnii block 
^ a large one, ^ quarT3^g of big stones is much more economical. From 
the builderpoint of \iew also large blocks were preferable, if not essentia!; 
temples and p>‘Tamids were constructed on the dry-stone principle (in the 
pyramids a very small quantity of mottar was used in the horizontal courses, 
ml omy as a lubricant, not as an adhesive) and they simply could not have 
Kcn built ’With small stones and no binding mortar; only big blocks would 
j sh^r ’weight assure solidity. On all counts therefore large s tones were 
^irable. Nor was the difficulty of transport so great as might be supposed. 
Quai^-n^ and builders were skilled craftsmen, limited in number, but of 
unskmed labour there was no lack, e$pedally during the three months of the 
inundation penod when agricuiture was at a standstill, and the hundred 
thousa^ men said by Herodotus to have been employed on the Great 
IjTamid could easily have been forthcoming. The blocks were dragged from 
the quames on sleds, and the sled could carry one large block as easily as ten 
5^ ones. Water was poured in front of the sled runners, and on the surface 
of g^y mud the going was not too difficult, and the team of haulers, 
TOrking under the foreman's lash, need never be short-handed; a Twelfth 
E)y^ty tomb relief pictures the transport of a colossal statue (Fig. 7S) which 
probably weigfed about 60 tons, mounted on a sled pulled by ^ngs total- 
Img 172 men. To raise the stones into position on the a^er-rising building was 
also a manual task. They were not lifted, for the Egyptians did not use the 
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pulleyi nor are tbere any lewis-holes^ in the blodcs^ though these commonly 
have bfsses which show that levers were employed to manoeuvre them. 
Against the stonework of the monument under instruction there was built a 
solid ramp of crude brick (which was heightened with each course that was 
laid on the building proper) and up this lamp the blocks were hauled or 
rolled. After the building was completed the ramp would normally be re 
moved, but, as it happens, one such did until recently survive against the 
(unfinished) First 1^'lon of the temple of Kamak, and remains of others have 
been found against pyramid of Meidiun and that of Amenemhet 1 at Lisht. 



FIG. 78 , The transport of an Egyptian colossus (after Edwards), 


With a lamp, the difficulty was not great- Given a reasonable slopes an 
experienced foreman unembarrassed by machinery can, with twenty men, 
two stout poles, crowbars and a really strong rope raise a three-ton block in 
a very short Much more remarkable than the transport was the accurate 
dressing of the stones. The heights were standardized so that the top of each 
course presented an absolutely level surface as a bedding for the next course; 
but the vertical joints were often not at right-angles, i.c. either the front edge 
was not at right-angles to the base, or the side face of the block was not at 
right-angles to the frontage-line; it would scan as if the stones had to be 
assembled either at ground levd or (in the case of a pyramid) on the flat top 
of the construction for the f inal trimming that would secure a perfect joint 
before they could be laid in the course. In any case, the finishing and poUshlng 
of the outer face of the stones was done after they were in p<^don. 
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All the ^one-built tombs and temples of Egypt can be described as mega- 
Ethic. That they were constructed after this &shjon is not merely due to the 
economy efiTect^ by the use of large stones. According to the Egyptian belief^ 
a man’s survival after death was in large measure dependent upon the 
preservadoQ of his earthly body in the tomb, and therefore upon the perman¬ 
ence of the tomb itself j a man built bis mastaba or pyramid during his life' 
tune and naturally planned something that might well last for ever; the more 
massive the tomb the better his hope of immortality. Temples also, as being 
the houses of the eternal gods, ought to last for all eternity. The prindpk 
was so firmly impressed upon the Egyptian architea that temple roofs as weU 
as temple walls had to be of stone, and even the fine timbCT imported from 
Lebanon might not be used for the purpose; in the early periods this was a 
serious handicap because limestone, the ordinary building material, was, 
owing to its fissile nature, useless for architraves of more rhan about 9-fbat 
span; for a small building that did not mattet, but a large temple with tnassire 
stone columns so closely set together would lose most of irs effect. In the Old 
Dynasty granite was sorneiimes used and was cenainly an improvement, but 
one that v?as dearly bought; fortunately for ^yptian architecture the builders 
of the Eleventh Dynasty discovered that the sandstone of Silsila could provide 
architraves ihat would span up to 23 feet without giv ing way, and it is with 
this that all the great temples of the later periods are roofaLs 

The religious principle which insisted that a temple should be built of stone 
throughout" seems to have had a ne^tivc side also. There is not in the whole 
of Egypt a single instance of a dwelling-house being built of stone. There was 
indeed no objection to a lintel or a door-frame being of Limestone, but that 
sort of thing was not constructional; the actual fabric of the house had to be 
of mud-brick only. And this applied to all classes. Pharaoh was, of cxiurse,a 
god, and the building destined to be the setting for his essentially god-like 
functions was properly more a temple than a bouse, so that the great ‘palace’ 
of Merreptah at Memphis or that of Akhenaton at TtU cl Amama could be 
stone-built (though the Memphis building has columns and doorway pylons 
of stone but mud^brick walls), but in those official buildings there were no 
residential quarters; the dwelling-house even of the Pharaoh was of mud- 
brick alone. Perhaps for a mortal to be housed in like manner to the immortal 
gods would have been an example of hvbrts^ ‘that redtiess and defiant inso¬ 
lence which formed the matter of ancient tragedy and is at war with the 
harmonies of human Efc’; but whatever the reason the stone house was 
taboo. 1 1 is Curious to find an echo of this in Sumer. There, owning to the lack 
of stone in southern Mesopotamia, all buildmgs were of brick. But the 
foundations of one of the earliest temples at Erech were of linacstone broughr 
laboriously from at least 60 miles away; at Eridu, the oldest of Sumerian 
cities, the wall enclosing the Ziggurat terrace was of stone rubble, and that 
may date from the al’LTjaid period; at al'Ubaid the foundations of the First 
Dynasty temple platform and the stairs leading up to it were of stone. At Ur 
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the wall of the Ziggurar terrace, built id the time of the First Dynasty of Ur, 
had OP. its outer face four or five courses of heavy iimestone bouldere^—and the 
interesting point about this was that the stonework was not there to give 
strength to the waU^ waSj in fact, not constructional at all^ but was a mere skin 
applied to a core of mud-brick already in situi it was a pious frauds and one 
can only deduce that there was a tradidon requiring the use of stone for the 
construction of the house of God, that normally burnt brick was considered 
an adequate substitute but that sometimes a more scrupulous builder con¬ 
formed to tradition or oompromised with it. Again, the burial-chambers of 
the Early Dynastic royal tombs at Ur were generally built entirely of stone 
or, at any rate^ had some stone in their oonstrucrioiij whereas nothing of the 
sort is ever found in any lay building above grounds In Egypt thenj where 
stone was available^ it had to be employed for tombs and temples but was 
eschewed for private houses^ while in Sumer, where there was no stonc^ it 
was none the less theoretically the proper material for tombs and temples^ 
but for private houses no one would think of using it. The practice common 
CO the two countries must be explaiued by a rehgious scruple also common 
to both^ 

In the other stone-usir^ countri^ there was no such taboo+ In Anatolia 
and ui north Syria any building of importance would have heavy stone 
foundations which^ carried up laiher above the level of the house floor;^ 
served as a dry-ooursej in time this purely utihtarian function became 
secondary in that at floor level the rubble foundations gave place to ashkr 
blocks^ usually of large sizej about 3 feet square, which add-Mi much to the 
dignity of the monument. Later again the decorative character of the blocks 
Was increased by their surfaces being carved in rehef, so that by the thirteenth 
century BC there was fully developed the characteristic Hittite siyle of 
architecture In which the base of the wall is adorned with orthostats of hme- 
stonc or basalt (the two materials sometimes used alternately) covered with 
reliefs or with hieroglyphic inscriptions picked out with colour. Su^ oitho^ 
stats were originally construcrionalj as has been explained, bur as their 
Ornamental value outbalanced thdr functional purpose the solid b!o^ tended 
to reduce its proportions to those of a ficing-slab j in the hands of the Assyrian 
imitators of the Hirtite fishion the great reliefs caxv'cd in "Mosul alabasteri 
which enriched the palaces of Nineveh and Caiah were but a panelling quite 
irrelevant to the wall structure. 

As a general rule this massive stonework of the northern builders was 
confined to a ftingle course j** above that the wall was of half-timbered con* 
struction, the framew'ork of stout beams fiUed in with stone rubble or with 
mud-brick according to the character of the ooundysidej thus on a north 
Syrian site such as Alalakh, in a plain formed of river silt, mud-brick wm the 
natural material (PL 30, c), wher^ in Cret^ where stone is plentiful and soil 
is precious, rubble is invariably used. Incidentally, the palace at ^ Knosstre, 
whose style and construction alike are derived from the Asmuc ma ini an d, is, 
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owing 10 its state of preservationj by far the best illustration of the foil 
development of the at^rectuie of the northern school. 

On most of the mainland sites the buildings are too ruinous to give evideuoe 
as to style, but what little survives geuetally points to an Anatolian origin, 
On the other hand it may fairly be argued that both the Micoans and thdi 
sucoessors the Myocnacaits may have borrowed the principles of architectme 
but in esocurion improved upon their models. ‘Cydopean’ masonry is 
common to Anatolia and to Greece, bur the finely-fitted polygonal masonry 
of, e.g.,Mycenae surpasses in quality anything that an Asian site can show j the 
vaulted g;alleries in the walls of Tiryns might have been matched by those of 
Bogazkdy, and their crude strength is admirably suited to works of military 
defence, but, so ftr as we know, it was left to the Mycenaean builder to use the 
ooibeUcd stone vault with the refinement we see in the tombs of Ugarit, 
(Fig, 79), while the thohs tombs of Mycenae (even if it be held that they 
are In the line of descent from the domed shrines of Arpadtiyah in the 
Upper Zab valley) have no parallel at all in Asia. It is curious that the 
palaces of Knossos and Fhaetos boast no stone carving such as that of the 
doorway of the ‘treasury of Atreus’' at Mycenae, whttc the decoration of 
s h a f ts and eniablature ts far too sophisticated to be c^crimcntal; both in 
the construedDnai technique and in the omamerttation of the underground 
thohi the Myccnacans had evolved something for which Gete afforded no 
precedenL 

The true arch was unknown to the northern architect, but the false arch 
and the corbelled arch were employed for monumental works, while for 
smaller openly the flat limd was normal, as indeed is to be expected wher¬ 
ever heavy timber enters freely into the oonstructioiL Columns were a 
regular feature; th^ were always of wood, usually resting on (not let into) 
circular stone cushion bases, and the shafts, both in Crete and on the main¬ 
land, were tapered, the drameter at the top being greater than that at the base 
(PI, 2T, c). Anatolia had by a very early date developed the type of 

house, w'hose main feature is the great hall with its roof supported by four 
columns grouped round a central fir^Iace. Late Bronze Age csamples of the 
megarm occur ai Bcycesultan, but at Kultepe one has been found going back 
as far ^ the twenty-second century bc and one in the first level of Troy is two 
centuries older stil], it is clear that the prototvpe of the Homeric house is 
derived from Asia Alinor. In some cases, too, the Asiatic Ttttganm was entered 
from a deep columned porch which would seem to be the origin of the 
temple m antis of the classical Greek world. It may be that a modification of 
the traditional megaren^ adapting the living-room to cciemonial and ofodal 
purposes, produced the ‘Hall of Audience* in which a long room is divided 
into two unequal parts by columns set between shallow buttresses or pilasters 
projecting fom the side walls and supporting a wooden architrave; this is 
characteristic of north Syrian palace architecture, and again is found at 
KncHSC/s^ 
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In striking contrast to the nonna] buildings of Egypt, the noitbem bouse 
or palace was of several storeys and, in a palace at least, the principal rooms 
were not at ground'levd but formed the pitmo nobik tm the first floor, often 
built over a series of magazines containing the palace storcSi Consequently 



FIG. 79. Ugaiit: stone vaulted tsuab (afier Sdiae&r). 


stairs were essential, and in the more important buildings a monumental 
Btaircase was a prominent feature; the most striking esample of this is given by 
the Palace of Minos, in which the Grand Staircase, built of stone and wood 
with its ascending fiight of calumns, is a masterpiece of ancient architecture. 
Thanks to the plentiful supply of heavy timbec and of stone both soft and 
hard, the Minoan architect was able to evolve a style wboUy unlike anjihing 
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to be found in the countries to the east and the souths approachiag more 
nearly to the architecture of later Europe. In this he was help^ by the dimare. 
In Crete and in Asia Minor the heat and glare of the sun are less oppressive; 
consequentlyj while the Mesopotamian house was enclosed by high blank 
walls, the Cretan bouse or palace required vtindows and its facade was re¬ 
lieved by a sj^tem of fenestration which could be used for artistic effect^ and 
(since the sununcr sun is still hot) columned balconies and awnings in front 
of the wiudows migh^ give to the elevation a lightness which the massive 
stonew'ork of Egypt could not rival; the little house-fa^des in coloured 
faience found at i^ossos (Fig. 8o) illustrate a type of domestic architecture 
unlike anjThing we should have c^tpected to encounter in the anrieni worlds 
The reconstructed drawing of a section of the frontage of the Palace of Minos 
in Fig. Ei shows in what a modem spirit the Cretan architect dealt with 
the problem of achieving variety with a purely rectilinear building method 
and of combining digmty with grace^ That was a conscious effort seems 
to be proved by the wall thicknesses. Walls of stone rubble set in mud mortar, 
even though they have a timber framework and are strengthened by a fa cing 
of cement plaster, must be reasonably thick if they are to rise to any hdght; 
but at Knossos the great majority of the walb arc less than ^ thick and 
very few^ indeed measure more than feet; it was because the builders 
rccogni^d this as being the minimum consistent with stability' that the 
domestic quarters above the second floor were constructed not in stone but in 
mud-bridt, a mudi lighter material. 

Brick wras frir more freely used in some of the mainland buildings which 
bdong to the same northern school of architecture but the different material 
did not seriously affect the style; certainly the pabces of Alalakh, modffiC 
though they were in comparison with those of the iMinoan £ca-kings> arc 
similar to them in conception and in execution; in the use of poEshed stone 
orthostats, or half-timber consmiction, of lime cement and of the columns 
with stone base and wooden shaft they are indeed identical. For brick 
architocture as such wc must look to Aiesopotamk. 

Bnehvatk—Mesopotarma. Because in the river valley timber was scarce 
and stone non-existent ail buildings, from the al^Ubaid period onwards, were 
bmlt of bnck. 

At a very early daw kiln-fiicd brick was introduced. Burnt bricks were used 
at first only for important buildings and then mostly in the foundadons, but 
they might be earned up in the fajade to a height of 3 or 4 feet above ground- 
level (thus obtammg much the same effect as was given by the stone ortho- 
stais of the northern school of architecture} and as the country grew richer 
they were more latTshly employed. It was quite a normal ihing'for a king of 
the Third Dynasty of Ur to puU down a mud-brick temple buUt by his 
forebcais and M rebuild it entirely in burnt brick; and at about the same time 
bitumen imported from the pits at Hit on the upper Euphrates might be 
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Firi+ 81. Knos^, Palace of Fcconsmioion (after BvaiK). 
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substituted for the raud mortar regularly employed in earlier days^; Jt the 
great advantage of being a better adhesive and also ^terproof BiturcKm, 
owing to its cost, was used only in temple and other buUdings eroded by e 
govemmenij but building wiih burnt bricks laid in mud mortar becaine so 
general that under the Larsa kings (e. 2^20-^^ 179^ the outer walls of 
private houses at Ur were of burnt brickwork at l^t to the level of the upper 
floor if not to their Ml hdghi, and even the inner walls, m the case of 
the richer houses, up to 3 feet or more; the upper parts of the were 
of mud-brick. In and after the Kassiie period burnt brickwork is 1^ 
—^probably because in the nearer parts of the desert the camel-thorn w 
was the nonnal fuel for the brick-kihis had been exhai^ted and the okl 
of bringing in suppUes ftom ferther afidd was prohibitive—and the 

temples built by Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian rulers are generally of mu 

brick throughout. . . i j 

Brick construction does not lend itself to decoration* Mention has already 
been made of Warad-Sin’s bricks moulded in relief to fonn a palm-trunk 
column (p+ 53t) and another Laisa king^ Sin-Idinnamj seems to have r^ev^ 
the monotony of a temple facade with crescents in moulded brick. In the 
fourteenth century ac the Kassite king Kurigalzu anempted a much more 
ambitious schemes the whole front of one of his temples at Erech (an 
apparently of one at Ur also) was adorned with life-size figures of deities m 
the half-round built of bricks specially moulded^ InspiTodj probably, by the 
Osirid figures of an Egyptian temple, it was aesihcrically an unfortun^ 
experiment and was seldom rtpeat^^—indeed, the only other instance 
known is in a hmlding at Susa set up by Kutur Nakhunti in the twelfth 
century BC, so that it may count as but a curious aberration. Usually the 
Mesopotamian architect was content to work within the limitadoi^ of his 
material, and he certainly exploited its possibilities to the full. Judging 
what remains of the bufldiogs we can say that ftoin the Third DyTiusiy of Ur 
Onwards the arch, the vault and the dome were in common use; in the treat¬ 
ment of ^.^11 surfaces do&ely-set half-columns divided by vertical T-shaped 
grooves—a tiaditioD derived, as W’e have seen, ftom the primitive reed hut— 
were employed, apparently^ where the wallas height w*as not very great; more 
often the brick construction was emphasized by substituting for the halft 
column rectangular buttresses, usually with a double siihent and a central 
T-shaped groove (sec Fig. 8^); the object was to bri^ up the blankness of 
the wall imo panels whose proportions vrere ^culated to accentuate the 
height of the building. That the Sumerian architect knevf something about 
optics and dcUbcraiely aimed at a particular visual effect is dearly demon¬ 
strated by a well-preserved bu i l din g such as the Ziggurat of Ur, set up by 
Ur-Nammu, first king of the Third Dynasty of Ur, in about zioo bc 

(Fig. 83). ^ ^ 

This great structure, which was in faa nothing more than the base support¬ 
ing the shrine of the god Nannar, bad the form of a stepped pyramid three 
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storeys high; only the lowest stage is today in good oondition^ but of the 
upper stages eoDugh h left to certify the reconstruction of the whole. The 
lowest stage measures 2 oo feet by 150 feet; its waUs, relieved by shallow non^ 
functtcnal buttresses which accentuate their height^ are built with a pro¬ 
nounced hatterj their converging lines leading the eye upwards and inwards 
so as to fix attention on the shrine. The anchitccr realized that the towering 
supcrstruciure (which was essential to the religious purpose of his building) 
might so impress the spectator that its weight might seem to him too much 
for the 60-foot-high base^ constructed as it was not of massive stones but of 
small bricks; and he sei himself to counteract thi^ appearanoc of weakness. 
The method he adopted was remarkable. The ground-plan is a rectangle^ 
bur the sides of the rectanglCj instead of being straight^ have a slight out¬ 
ward curve of i: 125^ and the face of the brickwork, from the foot of the 
wall to the parapet^ also has an outward curve of i: 100 > It is the principle 
of ^^is which the Greeks were to re-invent in the fifth ceniury bc, but 
here it is used by the Sumerians of the twenty-second century and that 
with such delicacy as to produce a real optical illusion, precisely as in the 
Pa^enonj the curves are noi noticeable as such, but the building does 
gain an appearantx of strength and solidity which is eminently satisfying 
to the eye. 

The Sumerians^ and the Babylonians after them, achieved a masiery of 
brick-building technique so complete that they had no need to look for auy 
other material. A few early caeperiments, such as that of moulding bricks in 
cement, were never followed up. It is true that the siae of bricks changed in 
different periods, but the change were generally quite small, practically all 
the 'varieties coming within the hmits of i if inchca to inches sq'uare. The 
only serious deparrure from the norm is one that archaeologiscs have found it 
difficult TO e^lain. With the beginning of the Early Dynastic period the 
ordinaiy^ fiat brick is suddenly and tmifonnly replaced by the * plano-convex" 
type—a brick rectangular in plan hut rounded on the top like a bun—which 
continues in use for sei. era! centuries. It is a clumsy brick, unhandy for laying 
and ^uiring much more mortar than docs a Sat brick, and there is no 
practical justification for it. It has been suggested chat it was introduced by 
newcomers to Sumer ^ho in their country had been accustomed to 
building in stone and so moulded bricks in the form of pebbles; but builders 
in stone prefer flat flakes to rounded pebbles, and no new peoples came into 
Sumer at the beginning of the Early Dynastic period. It is possible that the 
reason for the change was not technical but sesdnienial+ During the Jamdat 
Nasr period Sumer had been ruled by foreign interlopers, and their regime 
seems to come to a violent end brou^ about by a nationalise revolt*^ The 
Jamdat Nasr people had been great buildci^, md the first act of the new 
govemments^J was to destroy their buildings and set up new ones; for these 
•plano-convex^ bricks were used, for the first time^ and perhaps they sjmbol- 
i2cd the complete break with the immediate past. Certain it h that long after 
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practical considciBtioiis had brought the flat brick back into favour with 
builders a superstitious reveremce was still attached to the bim-shaped 
Under the Third Dynasty of Ur, for instance, a king building a temple would 
encase in the angles of its walk a foundation-deposit consisting of a copper 
statuette of hiin<a>lf piously disguised as a workman carrying a basket of 
moTtur, and a stone tablet inscribed with his name and the do^cation of the 
temple; and the tablet was in the form of a plano-convex bri^. A Kassite 
ruler of the fourteenth centuiy BC, setting up a new ^tar, hid m its cort 
miniature day models of plano-convex bricks. In Assyrian times, and in the 
days of Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon, down to the sixth century bq, when it 
was the custom to bury under the floor of a building painted day flgurcs of 
the Seven Spirits that would ward off evil fixim the house, each figure was 
placed in a little sentry-box made of andoat plancHconvcx bricks which must 
have been dug up oui of the Early Dynastic ruins d«p underground Just 
because Mesopotamian brick construedon was of so high an order a teenm^ 
aberration such as the intioductioii of the plano-convex brick calls or 
cxplanadon,; that its origin was a sendmenud one seems less unlikely when 
we find the sendmeni perslstiiiE throughout two nullennia.*^ 

Owing to the nature of the Indus valley the people of the Harappi culture 
were necessarily builders in brick. On two or three outlying sites beyond the 
valley's edge advantage has been taken of the local stone and walls are con¬ 
structed with roughly-squared blocks; but the twin capitals, HarappS ^d 
Mohenjo-darOj arc built entirely of brick. For kiln-fuel the Snmedans had to 
rely ^xpon the light camd-thom of the western desert, but a large part of 
ancient Sind must have been covered with thin jungle^ and, as a r^ulc, kiln- 
fired bricks are used in the Harappd cities far more freely than in Sumer; 
crude brick was used for the cores of city walls and platforms and, perhaps, 
for the upper storeys of the poorer houses, but the bulk of the existing ruins 
are of burnt brick throughout. The brieJs are for the most ^ 

standard sire (ii by 5I by 2^ inches), well fired; the laying is good, with 
proper attention to bonding, and there is a considerable xise of bitumen 
mortar. In view of this it seems natural to see a coiioection betw*cen the 
cultures of Haiappa Sumer, and such is indeed not unlikely, but if the 
Indus valley was indcbicd to that of the Euphrates for its architecmral 
techniques the loan but a partial one. In the development of archiiecturai 
forms Harapp^ got no ^rther than the corbelled arch; this is used for small 
spans only, such as house doors (not more than 3§ fcct)j drains and vcntila- 
tion openings; roofs were flat, resting on wooden rafters, and the true arch, 
the Vault and the dome never occur. The Harappi people were skilful brick¬ 
layers, and that is perhaps the best that can be said of them; their aims were 
purely udUiarian and their architecture remained dully functional* In this 
branch of culture at least the achievements of the Indus vaUey were to exer¬ 
cise no inJiuence at all upon historic India. The mere technique of kiln-fircd 
brick may possibly have been handed down—though all connecting links are 
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missing) and the possibility of jne-invenrion cannot be ruled out; bui of their 
house designs and of their town^planniiig nothing survived, aad neither the 
timber cx^nstmetious of Asoka’^s time (with thdr apparently Chinese connec¬ 
tions) (see p. 459), nor the imagmative splendour of Dravidian stone¬ 
work bear any relation to *the blank brick walls and unadorned architecture* 
of Mohenjo-daro, 

Metallurgy 

Archaeologists^ and historians following their examplej have found it 
convenient to draw a dividing line in the course of man^s advance towards 
urban civilizations between the Stone Age^ihe subject of the first part of 
tins volume and the Bronze Age with which we arc now dealing. The 
distinction is a real one^ but the vast gulf that separates the cultural status of 
Ncoliihic man from that of the developed Bronze Age was due not only to the 
use of meia] as such but to the many other arts and activities, such as sculpture 
and carpenrrV) which accompanied and were encouraged by meialluigica] 
knowledge, so that the expression 'Bronze Age* is in &ct but a labd denoting 
someth^ far more complex than the words imply. Also, the line of demar¬ 
cation is not easy to draw^ This w^as recognized when scholars proposed to 
divide the early metal-usmg phase into a Copper Age followed by a Bronze 
Age; but although that would seem to be a natural order yet insistence on ii 
leads to an inexmcablc confusion^ for not only is it generally impossible to 
^y wh^ the one metal supplants the other, but in some instances the 
natural order has actually been reversed in practice. An alternative sugges¬ 
tion was to intercalate between the Neolithic and the Bronze Ages a "Chal- 
coliihic Age, defined as ihac in which metal (i.e. copper) was indeed known 
but, being extremely rar^ was used only for small objects, onmnents, pins, 
etc., whereas tools and implements were still made of stone. This term can be 
employed with adv antag e, but it requires more acxuiatc definitioiL It wdl 
then be seen that there is here no intercslation; the Chalcolithic Age, in spite 
of tiw feet that metal is used, is but a late phase of the Neolithic and has 
nothing in common with the Bronze Age, because the basis of disrincriou is 
not the ^istenc^ of metal but man^s knowledge of metallurgy. 

Far back in \he Neolithic Age, man had been accustomed to se^ck the raw 
mBteiials for his handicrafts—flint, obsidian, chert, etc.—4)Oth by collecting 
the stones expend on hill-sidcs or in stream-beds and by the more laborious 
but more rmunerative process of miniog. Apart from such utiliiamn stones 
he would pick out some that appealed to him simply by their colour and could 
be used as ornaments j quartz and malachite, turquoise and lapis lazuli could 
be pierced to form fa^ds and pendants, and because of thdr rarity and beauty 
might soon have attributed to them magic qualides which enhanced their 
value and made them objects of inter-tribal trade. The most attractive of the 
^coloured stones' w^as gold, and this was readily found. For dther gold occurs 
as nuggets of native material or else gold-bearing minerals enclose smaU 
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but rcccpgilizabk particles of comparatively pure metal j no smddng therefore 
was requiiedj otdyj at most^ the crushing of the gold-bearing ore and the 
sejwation of the gold parddes from the enclosing rock; but in early days it 
the alluvial nugget that drew man^s atiencioiu But when he proceeded to 
deal with the nuggec as he dealt with other stones* trying to chip it to shap^ 
he discovered that it was malleable^ by simply hajntnering it he could make it 
take what fonn he chose. SomcrimeSj in sonie pans of the worlds there wT>uld 
come to notice stones of a pleasing greenish-black or purplish-green colour 
which* when scia[ched or nibbed^ showed underneath a tint not unlike that of 
goldi and these too proved to be malleable; with these man* instead of flaking 
and polishing his tool* could by hammering prtxluce much the same result as 
regards shape but with a colour and a gloss superior to that of most of his 
worked stones. In the course of time accident shotved him that the mallea”^ 
btliiy of his native copper was increased by hearing* and his implements 
began to assume forms more peculiar to meti instead of merely reproducing 
the traditional stone tvpes* Up to this point man had contented himself ivitb 
using on metal the processes which he had for ages past used on stone* bone 
or fibre; now* with the annealing of his native copper, he was making the 
first advance in what was to become metallUTgica] technique; but at that point 
he stopped. There was as yet no such thing as metal producdoiif Man made 
use of the pure metal* gold or copper* that nature set ready to his hand, but 
he had not the least idea of what it was or of how a larger supply of it could be 
obtained; he w'as sriU in the Stone Age* The phase is illustrated in relatively 
recent times by the American Indian burial-mounds in the jMississippi plain* 
In this area there is found ‘floaf copper carried by the jee masses of the gladal 
epoch from the rich strata of Lake Superior (where the ferrous sandstone 
contains nuggets and lumps of practically pure native copper ranging in 
weight from a few pounds up to many tons) down as far south as the river 
mouth and deposited there amongst the detritus of the rocks- The Indians 
used this to make ornaments and implements, the latter mostly related to 
stone types* and such occur fredy m the grave mounds- Not a single example 
ha$ been either smelted or alloyed or casts every one is hammered from the 
float copper. The Indians knew about the malleability of narive copper and 
employed that alternate bomnicring and heating which we call annealing; 
for the rest* they cut and trimmed the metal with stone tools and smoothed or 
polished it by abrasion with stone; in short* it was to them only a peculiar 
kind of stone' Even the highly developed dvilizBdons of the Maya* the Aztecs 
and the Mexicans, for all their astonishing goldsmith^s technique, were 
enrirdy ignorant of metalluigy. Copper axes from -Mexico and Ecuador s<^m 
to be of natural metal* hammered and annealed* and it is doubdul wheiher 
the Aztecs employed even native copper before the time of the Spanish 
conquest; unfil that daic the New World was still in the Neolithic Age, 

If we nira back to the Old World we shall find plenty of evidence for a 
similar Chalcolithic phase during which natural copper was used more or less 
U I#ulvf7 4^ jlrldJiJb'rBi 
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fi:cdy According to the ostcnt to which in the different countries^ it was 
available in surface deposits or was obtainable by trade. The total amount in 
use cannot have been great, so that it was definitely a lumiy product, and it 
did not in any way oust stone as a working maierial. For very many purposes 
stone was indeed preferable to the soft meed, and the constant onn<»iiling 
required to keep a copper axe sharp involved more labour than the knapping 
of a fresh hint—^but for such sm^ objects as pins and bodkins it was in¬ 
valuable, and copper ornaments were only less anraedve than those of gold. 
Therefoie the copper-producing lands found a ready market for their wares 
in the river vaUcys which had given birth to the great civilizations based on 
agriculture^ Hglrpt and Mesopotamia gladly exchanged their surplus grain 
for the nuggets fbund by the barbarians of the hill countries, and although 
their technique in dealing with the metal was still that of the Stone Age yet 
they could, by their experience, so far appreciate its pioteodalities that they 
were ready, when the time came, to take advantage to the full of the discovery 
of metallurgy', the discovery which Professor Guide has described as the 
most dramatic leap in the history of mankind. For it was with copper that 
early man Icanit to experiment in the use of metal, it was with copper that he 
discovered the miraculous ttansfonmdon by fire of cgrtnin brightly coloured 
stones into a fusible metal which before he had regarded as malleable only, 
and the very method of its production taught him for the first time the real 
‘art and mystery^ of the smith’s trade. Not only could he now multiply 
mdefinitcly the output of copper but, with the eiirhtttiafciii of a creator, he 
could attack other types of coloured stone, produce other metals, »Tiiv ores 
or metals to obtain yet mote useful alloys, and rhang^ the face of the earth 
by applying his met^ to art and. industry. 

It is not possible to say precisely where the smelting of copper ore first 
began nor which people wiere responsible for its discovery. Obviously the 
discovery was made on the spot, somewhere where the ore was ready to 
hand, for no one would have bothered to export the crude stone in bulk 
before the possibility of extracting metal from it had been recogiuzed. ilgain, 
it can have been made only by a people w'ho disposed of the for secur¬ 

ing the heat required to smelt the ore. The old and ofren-repeated theory that 
the fijsiblc quality of copper was found out through the aeddent of a copper 
tool being dropped into the camp fire and melting is a m ista ke n one; the 
temperature of a wood fire will hardly rise above 600-700" C., w’bcrcas copper 
docs not melt at anything below r,oS5® C, so that no such ‘aeddenri could 
occur. The reduction of the oxides and carbonates of copper (the 
were not used until the middle of the second millennium) requires a heat of 
700-Soo^ C, again too much for the open camp-fire, and even the drarcoal- 
bumiug pot-bow'l or ‘holc-in-the-ground’ fUmie will nor give the necessary 
high temperature unless aided by the blowpipe or bellows, neithier of which 
had been invented at so early a date. Expei^ents have shown that the only 
primitive furnace yielding the temperature requisite for the reduction of 
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copper ore was the pottery fciln, but even so it w*ould have to be a kiln of the 
type used by people making a really hard-fired pottery vciy^ different from the 
lightly-baked wares of most Neolithic societies. It has been suggested that 
the actual discovery made by the accidental reductioii in such a kiln of 
the blue copper frit or gla^e which was certainly used by potters at a very 
early date; that may be, though the evidence possess is not enou^ to 
prove the case, but in any e^^ent it would apprar that the pottcr^s kiln is the 
origin of the smelter's fumaoe. 

Copper ore is so widely spread [see Map XVlIl) that the mere occurrence of 
the metal constitutes by itself no argument for deciding the whereabouts of the 
first experiments in metallurgy. The archaeological e\'idcnce is more reliable, 
but it to be remembered that the regular sexappmg and re-casting of old 
tools at a time when copper was sriU an expensive luxury forces us lo base 
our judgement upon what may be a very unrepresentative survival, and again 
the relative chronology of the different cultures is only approximately fixed- 

The copper deposits in the desert east of the Nile valley were not worked 
by the Egyptians untfi the Twelfth Dynasty. The rich mines of Sinai were not 
exploited until the time of the early dynasties, c.g- by Sekhemkhet of the 
Third Dynastyys which "was indeed but natuial, seeing that only a strong 
centralized government (xsuld have organized so elaboiaic an expedition and 
provided for its defence. Actually it is only in the Late pre-Dynasric period 
that tools and weapons of cast copper came into regular use in Eg^pt, and it 
can be safety assumed chat true meEallurgy was brought into the country from 
Asia in the Gerzean period. 

If we turn to Asia the number of places in which copper ore is to be f^^u^d 
seems at first sight more embarrassing than iUuminarive* and it is true ihat in 
a great many of them the ore was worked at least as early as the tunc for which 
we first have written evidence; but for the earlier periods, for the actual 
b^nnings of the Lndustryj we must rely upon archaeological data. In the last 
fifty years excavations have bffin carried out on a large number of Near 
Eastern sites whose stratified remains take us back well into the fourth 
miUennium Bc; the gradual development of metallurgical technique am be 
followed reasonably doscly, and the progressive diffusion of metal types does 
at ]ca$t suggest the direction taken by the spread of knowledge and therefore 
its ultimate source. It would seem quice certain that that soui:ce lies some¬ 
where in the great mountain chain that stretches from eastern Anatolia 
through Armenia and Transcaucssk to the Caspian Sea and is continued 
through Khorassan and Bokhara; this, as can be seen from Map XVIII, 
contains the richest mineral deposit of the Old World, and^ mddmtaliy, its 
well-wooded mountain-sides supplied all the friel that the smdter could asfc. 
Practically all authorities are agi^ that this northern region saw the start 
of true metal-working, but while some are inclined to locate it to the cast of 
the Caspian Sea on the strength of the evidence given by such sices as Anau, 
the great number favour the western end of the range where exploitation 
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certainly did twgin early and was active throughout all historic tunes. Perhaps 
the strongest argument is that to which reference has already been made, the 
development of kilns able to generate the degree of heat required for the 
smelting of ore and the mdting of copper. The Chaloolithic pottety of the 
eastern regions does not imply the use of such a kiln. On the other hand we 
have the al’Ubaid culture in Mesopotamia, which is QtalcoUthic at its outset 
but produces copper castings in its later phases, characterized by a hard-hred 
ponery made in kilns whose heat W’as so intense (and incidentally so ill 
regulated) that the day vessels were often fused together and vitrified. In 
northern Mesopotamia, from Carchemlsh eastwards through the Khabur 
valley to the Upper Tigris, wc have the TcU Halaf culture which in time over¬ 
laps with al'Ubaid but may have begun somew'hat earlier, also produdi^ its 
fine painted pottery hard-fired in properly regulated beehive-shaped kilns 
of mud-brick; and to the later stages of this culture are attributed weapons of 
cast copper as against the hammered ‘natural' copper instruments of early 
stages. "When wc find that settlemcnia of the Ti^ Halaf culture occur in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Van, in the heart of the copper-produdiig area, wc are 
justified in enndu din g that the advance which these people did make from 
the Chalcolithic stage to the Bronze Age proper was due to their own inv^- 
don rather than to any borrowing from hypothetical pioneers in Rhorassan. 
Our necessarily vague chronology of the different sites does not warrant the 
assertion that the cast copper an^acts of Anau antedate those of Tell Halaf, 
and the Tell Halaf people had the ore ready to their hand and possessed the 
means for smcldng it; the balance of probability' therefore is in favour of 
mctalluigy starting in eastern Anatolia. 

When once the discovery had been made that the coloured stones could be 
transformed into precious metal the knowledge of it spread quickly. But the 
world had not reached the stage at which the publication of a scientific for¬ 
mula would automatically result in the general adaptation of a new tecbmque; 
the miradc was still miraculous and the process by which it was peifoinied was 
a finf Because it dealt not with nuggets of natural metd (the obvious 

supplies of which must by now have been well-nigh exhausted) but with ore 
which could be treated in bulk, mere coUection bad to be replaced by pro¬ 
fessional mining, and the miner's job was a fiiU-tinie one. Pottery-making 
had long been a specialized profession; now, when the ex-poner was using 
his kiln for the more difficult and elaborate process of smelting and refining 
metal, he was jet more exclusively engrossed in 'the art and niysicry' of his 
trade. Again, the smelter produced ihe actual copper in the form of ingots, 
but that took up all his time; the working-up of that copper into useful shapes 
involved a further subdirision of labour, and the smith came into his own; 
casting, hamm^Hrig and oniwalmg wcrc an art in themselves. Here then were 
three occupations, all requiring special knowledge and tcdmical experience, 
produdng in oonunon a commodjiy that commanded a ready sale ev'ety- 
whcrc and fetched high prices. Obs-iously the craftsmen would keep their 
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piofiiablc srcrct to tfamisdves for as long as they coiild^ so far from publishing 
thdr formulae they would exaggerate the miraculous charaaer of their an. 
They oould^ and did, export their finished goods far afield, but that meant 
paying middlemen's pm&s, and transport was difficult; local production and 
direct sales meant the highest gain. From the original centre^ therefore, mining 
prospectors set out in search of new supplies of ore in places where their 
exported goods had already secured a market, and with ihc miners went the 
smelters and the smiths; the wide dispersion of pardcular types of tools and 
weapons which field archaeology has established is in some cases due to inter¬ 
national trade but very often means the arrival of one of these bands of itiner¬ 
ant metallurgists bringing with them the fashions they had evolved at home. 

Alap XVIII illustrates the dispersiotu Eastwards the line of advance inevic- 
ably followed the oiiferous deposits of the mountain chain to KJiorassan and 
Botdiara; from there the spread was in two directions, southwards into 
Baluchistan, w^hose mines very likely supplied copper and bronze to the 
people of the Indus valley, and north-eastwatds by in’ay of Eamian and the 
Kizil Kum desert; it must have been the extension of thijs; line that brought 
metal to the knowledge of the ancestors of the Shang tribe of the Yellow 
River. In northern Persia the mines in the Tiyari mountaius are certainly early 
(they are mentioned m Babyloniau records) and to the cast of those Mount 
Saheud and the Kara Dagh, producing easdy-tcduciblc carbonates, may well 
have been the source of the metal worked by the smiths of Luristan, MesopO" 
tamia throughout nearly the whole of its history drew all its copper supphes 
from the north, though in the Early Dynastic period the Sumerian smiths 
profited by the finer ores from Oman on the Persian Gulf, apparently the 
Aiagan and Melukhkha of early locxs. We have no know^kdge of any exploita¬ 
tion in very early rimes of the relatively small deposits in Syria which wxre 
to be worked later (the bronze industry of Tyre and Sidon is thought to have 
made use of local supplies, and there are very rich veins in the tx^asta! range 
south of Alexandrcna) but here again import fixim Anatolia watS easy. But 
at a Very early sta^ prospectors from Asia Aiinor sailed across to Cvprus and 
there siartcd an mdustry so important that the names of the island W of the 
metal became synonymous and the andent Gtedcs attributed the discovery of 
copper to the Cjpriot king Kinyras; from Cyprus the art of metalluigy passed 
on to Crete. 

The w csTO'atd advance w-as slower. This was the natural result of the very 
different levels of culture attained by man in difictent parts of the world 
Countri^ like Alesopotanm and Egypt already in the Cbalcoliduc phase were 
ripe to derive full bemefit from, the free use of metal and^^vhat is ej^ually 
important—were able to pay the price of it; but at the end of the fourth 
millennium bc the barbarous mh^ of Europe offered hut a poor market to 
the metal “merchant., In Anatolia the early diffusion of copper“^woririiig was 
paichy, in spire of the proximity of ihe mines ; there were pockets of rcXarivcIy 
high culture as in the Halp basin and on the western sea-coast, and here local 
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schools had been formed before the middle of the third Diillcruiium Bc; but 
ihc mountain tribes could boast no more than casual imports of foreign-made 
copper tools and Mneapons* Through Troy (Troy It) and up the Danube 
valley merchants carried the new art into Europe a little before 200Q bc^ into 
the valley lands of the Elbe and the Saale^ and started the central European 
metaUurgical industry'; we find at the outset types which go back to Sumerian 
originalsy but thereafter development ts'as upon independent lines and new 
methods were evolved for dealing with the specific ores of central Europe, 
This was indeed the normal course of events. The itinerant craftsmen could 
not keep their secrets for ever; they could hardly avoid employing local 
labour^ and their apprentices, in the more dvilized centres at leasts were Quick 
to Icam the trade. By 3000 bc or very little after, Sumer, Egypt md Cyprus 
had their individual schools of metallurgy, Egypt started to exploit the mines 
of Sinai^ the early Pharaohs thus securing the sources of supply and obtaining 
a monopoly of the metal trade of ihcir country, while Sumer imported from 
O man, The latter fact was of great Import because the Chnan copper ores 
contain both nickel and tin, so that the smelted metal is a natural bronze, 
objects from the royal cemetery at Ur showing as much as 14 per cent of tin 
and anything up to z per cent of nickel; since bronze is far more easy to cast 
than is copper the Sumerian mecallurgiEt enjowd a great advantage over the 
users of pure copper, such as the Egyptians, and produced fimshed goods 
which were technically far superior to anything made elsewhere. This early 
Sumerian bronze was accidental, not an aAificiaJ alloy; the existence of titi as 
a separate meial seems not to have been realized. On the other hand it is 
probable that the Sumerian smelters did discover, by esperiment, that the 
best results were obtained by mixing in definite proportiom Avhat they 
supposed to be tw-o varieties of csjpper ore; at any rate, we find that the tin 
content is much higher in an axe or dagger than in a toilet-pin; and it is 
possible that by the end of the Early Dynastic period, which saw the smith's 
technique developed to a pitch never excelled in later Mesopotamian hblory, 
they had recognized the difference betw^een die copper ore and the cassiterice 
and even identified the latter with the 'stream tin* discovered in alluvial gold¬ 
working. But with the conquests of Sargon of Akkad, w'hicb put an end to the 
Early Dyim[ic period, bronze disappears and vasriy inferior hammered axes 
of unalloyed copper replace the splendid bronze castings of the royal cemetery. 
Perhaps the Oman vdns were exhausted; more probably political reasons cut 
the conqueror off from the Goimtry’s old source of supply, and all ore had to 
bc imported from the north, to which Sargon as a northerner would naturaBy 
turn: in the epic poem FAj King of he is represeuicd as leading his 

armies into the heart of eastern Anatolia to uphold the rights of Semitic 
merchants settled there, and these have been none other than the middle¬ 
men of the copper trade. But the demand now for bronze, and prospect- 
tots, metalluipsts and traders struck out west in search of suppli^ whether 
of tin or of (^siterite or simply of such mixed ones as Om^ had jidded 
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formerly; ihe mixed ores were duly discovered in Bohemia^ and gradtially 
an overland iradc in them (or perhaps m tin only) was established between 
Bohemia and the Near East via the bridge-head at Troy* Rare though the 
alloy must sdll have been, the bronze castings from Alaca Hoyiik show that 
it was available in central Anatoliap and could be exported so &r afield as 
Egypij where bronze objects first appear sporadically in the time of the 
Middle Kingdom. 

Later^ about 1600 BC, tw^o important discoveries w^ere made- In the first 
place the metaUuigtsts learnt how to smelt the sulphJdic ores*—a much more 
complicated process than had sufiioed for the oxides and carbonates—and 
thereby put vastly greater stores of copper at the smiths^ disposai, and in the 
second place they succeeded m neduemg cassiterite separately, obtaming tin- 
metal which could be mixed with copper to form bronze; and now the dn 
content cotild be regulated so as to mahe difTexent alloys suited to diflFetent 
purposes. The amount of tm required could not be got &om the alluvial 
deposits of western Asia, which had never been considerable and must by 
now have been virtually exhausted^ so again the prospectors set out> this rime 
by sea as well as by land. Granted that our chronolcgy js still vague^ it is at 
least probable that the people of the El Atgar culture had alr^dy begun to 
exploit the tin deposits of nDrdiH!a.s[em Spain and had made independently 
the discovery of the tcchmque of bronze alloy; in any cascj w-beihcr because 
of information received or by mere good lu^, k was here that the Aegean 
sailing-vessels put in and the prospecrors^ having found what they sought* 
opened up the Spanish tin-trade which was to supply the Aliddle East 
throughout the Bronze Age. 

But long before this date the primitive metallurgists, miners and smdtersj 
had Jn their search for copper come upon other ores which, by slnriXar methods 
could be made to produce other mc^s. One of these w'as gold. Ln the early 
days all the gold used by goldsmiths had been aDuvIal. The rich treasures 
from the royal cemetery at Ur are ail of alluvial mctalj often with a high per¬ 
centage of silver, and since the petty kings of Ur are not likely to have been 
more w^ealthy than others the tot^ supplies available must have been very large- 
There is no means of identifying the source, and one can only suppose that a 
great tn^y river valleys contained auriferous detritus w'luch was so thoroughly 
worked in antiquity no tmcc of metal can be found today^ Assyrian texts 
vaguely refer to the highlands of Asia Minor^ and we know of deposits in the 
Choruk basin n^r Amin in Laztsian which may have supplied the famous 
Chalybcs; other references to the Khabur ar<sa and to ‘Chachu", possibly in 
the Kharput nd^teurhood, suggest that the whole of the Anti-Taurus 
rangCj SrCamcd as It is wirh torrent-beds, may have kcpi the gpld-prospccior 
busy wth the dust of its mountains\ Even today the gravel bed of one of the 
rivers in the Am^us mountains near Antioch contains a fair amount of gold 
dust, but most, like the famous Pactolua 'rich in gold*, were exhausted in the 
Bronze Age, and the same is probably true of the north Persian rivers. As the 
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local supplies gave out more and more gold had to be imported for the needs 
of the great Mcsopotamiaii rulers i one imponant source may have been the 
West coast of Arabia where the Nabataeans and the Debae controll(^ fairly 
rich alluvial deposits^ and the somh-wesi, the modem Yemen^ which may 
have been the Ophir of the andent world; caravans thenoc could pass by way 
of Nejdj itself a gold^producing area^ and Kuw^t into Babylonia^ Gold may 
have come from India abOj by way of overland trade and per^ps by sea k 
well, brought not directly but by cabotage; the bill-of-lading of a ship 
discharging at Ur in the reign of Sumu-ilumof Larsa i 9^5 menrioos 
gold and precious Tvoods and ivory* and for the latter two India is as likely a 

source as the east African coast. ^ 

But by &r the richest gold deposits of the Middle East wore m Egypt^ 
extending almost the entire length of the eastern desert; there there can be 
seen more than a hundred andent minesj. and the valleys in the schists arc 
full of alludnl workings. By the time reef-mining had supplemented the out¬ 
put of the pan-washetj and the crudble could be used to refine the metal 
separated fiom the quartz by the hand-quem, the Pharaohs of Egypt, who 
held the monopoly of the mincs^ had virtually a comer iu gold-production- 
The opening-up of the First Cataract for boat traflhc by Mernere, the ad^'arice 
by Scsostris I to the Third Cataract, and the fortifi-cstion of the Second 
Cataract by Sesostrjs Ill were all steps aimed at the safeguarding of the 
southern or Nubian goldfields. Gold was indeed essential to the fabric of the 
Egyptian empire. The astonishing treasure found in the tomb of Tutan¬ 
khamen* an ephemeral ruler in a rime of national decadence, witocsscs to the 
Vast hoards of precious metal stored in ^Tbe Double Gold'^housc of the royal 
treasuryj and aJJ was ai the absolute disposal of the Pharaoh. With the Gold 
of Praise' and the ‘Gold of Valour" he rewarded the services and assured the 
loyalty of his officers of state* and with gold he hired the mercenaries who 
formed the hard core of the army. The foreign policy of Egj'pt was 

backed by gold. If Pharaoh raided Syria, towns captured by him wrould of 
course be systematically plundered and thereafter made to pay tribute* and 
in the early day's of conquest south Syria provided him with a considerable 
amount of gold brought up* pre$u™bly, from w'cs tern ArahLai but where his 
conquests stopped and frontiers had to be pruteaed against powerful neigh¬ 
bours it was the ir^ury, not the war office^ that gave proiccrion. The 
Kassitc rulers of Babylon, the kings of Assyria* of Mimmu and of the Hitdt<^ 
were constantly demanding gold and yet more gold from the inexhaustible 
coffers of the Pharaoh. If Amenhorqs HI sent twenty talents to Assur- 
nadin-akbi of Assyria, the latter's son saw in this good reason to demand 
another twenty from Amenhotep TV, and at once the Kassitc king Buma- 
Buriash II, as overlord of AssyTia, daimed as much again; Dushratta of 
Mitatmi writes: ^Let my brother send gold in very great quantity, without 
measure* and let him SCTd more gold to me than to my father. For in my 
brother's land gold is as common as the dusL 
u* 
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SiJver makes ics appearance quite early. In Egypt ic is founds mgether with 
l^dj in the Middle pre-Dy^nastic periods; bx Crete in the Early Minoan; in 
Troy I It occurs mth lead and in Troy II is common and the silver is escep- 
tionally pure; m Mesopocamia silver is already known in the al'Ubaid period^ 
and in the Jamdat Nasr periesd lead is in very common use. 

It is almost certain that Asia Minor was the first and for a very long time 
the principal source of both metals. Almost ocnain coo is it chat while some of 
the early silver is really electrums mixed with s^ing percentages of gold and 
copper, and may be regarded as a by-product of gold-workingj by far the 
grea[er pari was extracted from lead. The monniains of eastern Anatolia 
amtain immense deposits of galena; this is the easiest of the lead ores to work 
and the AnatoEan galena is parricukriy rich in silverj^ some of the lodes 
in Karahissar yielding as much as 600 ounces of silver to the ton of lead 
(1-S4 per cent). Primitive metallurgists who had mastered the secret of 
dealing with copper ore and were ready to experiment with other '‘coloured 
stones’ that might bring them profit w^ould almost ineritably try their hand 
with galena, whose bright metallic appearance and high specific gravity could 
not fail to exdte their curiessity; the separation of the silver from the lead is 
the natural result of the smelting process, and it would not be long before the 
workers notit^ that they were getting two metals instead of one. 

Of the two mctalSj Ic^ was not of any great use to <^ly man. Ic bad none 
of the qualities required for weapons or mob, and althou^ it was sometimes 
employed for making small omameats the effect could not be called decora¬ 
tive. In Mesopoiamia it enjoyed a brief vogue in the Jamdat Nast period, 
the graves of that age very commonly containing leaden bowk or cumbleis, 
but none of later date bas been found; we get some sheet lead in one of the 
royal cemetery graves, late in the Early Dynastic period, and it was used for 
solder in a First Dynasw ofUr relief from al'Ufaaid; the Cappadodan tablets 
(jt:, 195^ describe the export from Ganes in eastern Anatolia of two 
qualities of lead, *pure* and *loose^ lead, in considerable quantities, the price 
of %i being one-quarter that of silver, and the metal seems to have been very 
plentiful in early Assyria; but, so far as we can tell, its contribution to culture 
throughout the Bron^ Age was verj' smalL Early Hitiite bronzes somedmes 
contain lead which seems to have b™ added ddiberatdy and the Egyptians 
occasionally used it instead of tin for bronze castings of a ceremonial or votive 
cbaractcri i.e. those which were not to serve any ptactical purpose, and in 
and after the Eighteenth Dyitastj^ manufactured lead glaze; but there is 
much to be said for the theory that lead was valued more as the source of 
silver than for its own sake. 

For silver was pnzed from the outset for its beauty and its brilliance. 
Pliny says that, compred with gold, silver "is brighter and more sun-likeV 
but because of its white colour its gencml association b with the moon; in 
Mesopotamia it is the metal of Sin, the Moon-god, in Egypt the bones of the 
Sun-god R6 are fashioned of silver; for charms and amulets therefore it was 
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held to be most efficacious. Because Egypt had no silver of her own (the 
galena ores of the eastern desert are rich in lead but valueless ffir silver produc¬ 
tion) and had to import all her supplies from the north, silver was prone to be 
more costly in Egypt than gold; as htc as the Hyksos period it was worth twice 
as much, and although in the New Kingdom the conquest of Syria brought 
vast quantides as loot or tribute the gold-silver ratio was still only 5:3. In 
lands nearer to the sources of supply the relative values wfeie very different: 
in Akkad, m the region of Sa^on, gold was eight times the price of silver, at 
Ur, under the Third Djiiasty, ten times and in the reign of fiur-Sin seven 
times only (perhaps there was a shortage of supply due to troubles in Armenia) 
but for a long time after that the gold-silver ratio of 1:10 seems to have re¬ 
mained f^ly constant. It would appear chat Egypt's advantage in possessing 
the richest goldfields of the Old World was to some estent set off by the price 
she had to pay for the silver W'hich she coveted. The beautiful examples 
which W'C possess of Egyptian sUverwork daring from the Aliddle Kingdom 
prove that the goldsmi^ of the Nile valley could do full ;ustioe to the 
imported metal — ^in later times, as the Tell cl Amama letters proven they were 
deporting manufactured silver goods to Cyprus; but it was in Asia that the 
best use was made of silver, if only because there the craftsmen bad better 
opportunities 10 Icam and to exploit its qualities. The amount in drculatioa 
must have been veiy great. It should be remembered that in the damp and 
salty soil of Mesopotamia silver tends to be resolved into soluble chlorides, 
and an incalculable proportion of the silver objects buried there have in this 
way disappeared compldcly; but at Ur in the tomb of Queen Sbub-ad alone 
there were forty-eight vessels of stiver and in the tomb of A-har-gi the silver 
objects registered numbered ninety. In the humbler graves both of the Early 
Dynastic Age and of the Sargonid silver rings, pins, ai-rings, etc., were of 
common occurrence; Saigon indeed led his victorious armies to ‘the moun¬ 
tains of stiveri, thereby securing ftce access to the mines. The metal was so 
valued that already by the time of Manishtusu, king of Kish (e. 2400 bc) it 
was a recognized standard of exchange, one mina of silver being equivalent to 
60 ^wr of grain. Under the Third Dynasty of Ur sums of silver arc lent at 
various rarcs of interest and silver objects such as rings and vessels are 
r^ularly paid in to the palace as revenue. It is likely that in the case of stiver, 
as of gold, certain standard ts'pes of ornament, rings, ear-rings, etc., were also 
standardized in respect of the purity of the metal and therefore could be 
accepted as currency; thus Abraham when buying the cave of Machpclah 
wdghs out 400 shekels of silver, 'current money with the merchant', and 
Jacob buj's a field at Padan-Aiam for ‘an hundred pieces of money, just 
as the betrothal-money for Kebckah was 'a golden ear-ring of half a shekd 
weight and two bracelets of ten shekels' weight of gpld’. Refined stiver as 
distinct from crude silver is mentioned in the Cappadocian texts of c. 2000 
BC and in Troy II there were found six ingots of very pure metal each weigh¬ 
ing exactly 40 shekels of the heavy minai obviously these are media for 
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exchange I ii has even becQ suggested that sto^ silver plnqucs marked with 
the sign H for the Larger and 1 for the half-type^ found at Knossos and at 
Enkomi in Grete and dated to the Late Minna n periods were acti^liv coins ^ 
Silver was useful only for omamental purposes for such purposes was 
(except in Egypt) but a cheaper substitute for gold. Its use involv^ no new 
cecboiquc bui only that already developed by craftsmen working in the more 
precious metal (it is worth nodng that fo die grave of Queen Shub-ad at Ur 
there were one gold fluted tumbler and more than t^venty silver rumblers of 
identical form, two oval gold bowls and three of the same type in silver); in 
riew of this vre may perhaps say that the most important contribution to the 
progress of civilization made by silver lay in its employment as an exchange 
medium^ and so in its encouragement of intemational trade+ The mere 
accidents of survival and discovery do not enable us to say to what extent— 
if at all stamped ingots like those from Troy II continued in drculadon; 
the next example^ a bar weighing exactly one mina^ fbund at Zinjirlij dates to 
the dose of the eighth cencuiy bc, at which time it seems to have been usual 
for Various cities to stamp sUver as a guarantee of refinement. If the logical 
step of muing a regular coinage was not taken earlier it was probably due to 
the fact that there was no central govemment strong enough for its guarantee 
to be internationally recognized, and in the meantime the stamped ingot 
serv^ed the purposes of the trader well eaough.’^^ 

Just as it has been insisted that the Bronze Age begms with the smelting of 
ores and docs not include the Chalcolithic Age in which natural copper was 
worked more or less on the stone tcchmqiie, so too the Iron Age begins with 
the produemon of hardened iron—*steel^—the only form in which the rnctal 
was superior to bronze and so would naturally replace it. The poim of 
departure is not the first use of iron as such, but the metallurgical discovery 
which msde iron really usefiiL 

The earliest iron objects of which the authenticity is undisputed are made of 
meteoric iron treated^ as v-^ere other native metals, by hamineringj smd possess¬ 
ing therefore no metallurgicaJ interest; such are the pre^Dynasde beads 
from cl Gerzch in Egyptj a Sixth Dynast^' lump from Abyd<^ found by Petiie 
with a ht^d of copper objectSj a thin blade sec as an amulet which is perhaps 
of Old Kingdom date; from Byblos we have iron set in the bezel of a gold ring 
found in a roy-al grave* from Mesopotamia^ remains of an iron object from a 
grave of the J^dat Nasr period at al^Ubdd. Meteoric iron h widely spread 
o\er the earth s surface and a meteor was always likely to attract attention, 
so ihax the utilization of the natural metal is not surprising; but the sm^lring 
of It required a degree of h^t far bey-oud the capacity of any primitive fhrmcef 
and the technique of working meteoric iron remained that of the Stone Age. 
On the other hand the recognition of the cdcstial origin of the meteor caused 
men to to the metal mysterious and occult qualities; this religious awe 

persisted ong after iron was in general use — indeed, it survives until the 
present day m many popular superstitions—and strengibcncd that beUef in 
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iir^ ^ ngy powers which in so lands had made of the smiths a pjcople 
apartj soc^ outcasts perhaps^ but to be feared. 

It is possible that the production of man-made iron began, in Egypt/7 as 
a by-product of the re&ning of gold, for the gold gravels of Nubia have an iron 
content of over 65 per cent, and when this sand was washed for gold atout 
half of the residue left in the pan would be magnetite; and since the Egyptians 
melted the gold in crucibles in a reducing atmosphere the crucible ai the end 
of the operation would contain liquid gold at the bottom, rich iron slag at 
the top, and in the middle a layer of pasty iron ready for forging. The iron 
amiilets and model tools found in the tomb of Tutanhhamen and other 
examples of iron jetrellery may have been miade of such local metal ^ but the 
total amount produced by the gold industry would have bc^ extremely 
small; it was valuable because it was rare, but because it was only soft iron 
and would obviously be far less serviceable than bronze for tools or ’weapons 
there was small inducement to exploit its discovery on a large scale. 

The evidence of archajcology, of folk dote and of religion is conclusive on the 
point of iron being a late meiai. The fact that iron-working not only implies a 
knowledge of the techniques used in dealing with other metals but also rc-^ 
quires spedal techniques of its o wn (and special tools as well) confirms its late 
appearance but is in addition a strong aigument for its diffusion from a single 
Centre, It has been argued that that centre was in eastern Europe^ in the 
Halbtatt r^ion, the richest of all in spathic iron, which is the ore best adapted 
to the experimental methods of the early metallurgist, whence the know'lcdge 
spread southwards into Asia Minor, But the theory Is not supported by the 
archaeologica] evidence and most authorities are agreed in acceptiiig the 
classical tradition according to which iron-working, as we have learnt to 
understand it, i.e. the 'stjccliug* of man-made iron, originated somewhere in 
the Hittitc realm of eastern Asia Minor^ probably in the Armenian district, 
and so, by land and by sea, made its way w^estwards and northwards into 
Europe, 

The smelting of the Anatolian ores certaioly began at a &kly early ckte, 
for examples of mazi-itiade utin appear in the first half of the third miUeimium 
Be not only in Asia Minor ItseEf, at Alaca Hdyuk, but in northern Atesopo™ 
tamia, at Tell Chagai Bazar, at Tell Asmar and at Mari, The latter were of 
course imports, as were later examples found at Ur, at Ras Shamia in 
notthem Syria and at Gezer and TeE Aluiesdlim and Bcih-Pclet in Falestine, 
these ranging in date from 2100 to about 135^ metal thus exported 

was soft iroxia produced directly from iron ores in a bloomery* The spongy 
mass resulting from the smelting was rc^heated and hammered into compact 
blocks which could be sold to the smiths; it was malleable when heated 
white-hot, hut it was not fusible, so that, whereas the craftsman could cast 
bronze into any form he pleased, iron exmld be shaped only by the laborious 
proems of continued heating and hammering. But a wrought-^iron tool thus 
fashioned will not keep its cutting-edge for long; it requirts constant 
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atmcaUngr quoichiiig aod hammering, so that its mainttnance cost in terms 
of labour and of skill is much greater tha n that of bronze j it could nor, there¬ 
fore, ris'al bronze in the world’s market. Thus wc may expect to find, and we 
do find, iron objects dated fer back in the Bronze Age, but the Iron Age could 
not begin until man had invented the ‘steeling’ of iron. 

It is impossible to say precisely when or where or how that invention was 
made. The earliest literary memions of iron are in a letter from Mari men- 
riooing an non bracelet which came as a gift from the king of Carchemisb 
(implying that the metal was a rare luxury) and in an Aialakh tablet in which 
King Ammitaku c l aims that he has captured from, those who opposed him 
bootj' including four hundred W'eapons of iFon. As Ammitaku reigned some^ 
where around 175® the date is unexpectedly early, at least if we are to 
Ksmne that the ‘weapons’ were necessarily of steel and not of soft iron; it 
is, however, possible that the ‘weapons’ were sacred symbols in the form of 
daggers and were not intended for use in war. 

The invention of the ‘steeling’ process is most Hkdy to have been made in 
the Caucasian ares, where the crude metal was produced; this would agree 
with the cla.ssical tradition regarding the Chalyfaes as the original workers in 
steel, and it is certainly supported by the fact that for two centuries and more 
after 1500 BC the Hitcites controlled the steel trade and wen: the only people 
frain whom the Pharaohs of Egypt could obtain a niggardly ratitm of the 
predous metal The Hittite monopoly applied to the eastern Mediterranean, 
and it i^y diat knowledge of the new technique spread very quicfclv in 
other dirccdons, into central Europe (the earliest iron finds "in northern 
Europe, at Seelaitd and Bornholm, are ascribed by some authorities to the 
founcenTh century bc) and possibly via the Balkans to Noricum; but even 
in Europe the Iron Age proper cannot be dated much earlier than 1200 EC, 
In northern India the RJgvedic hymns seem to make it dear that steel was 
known at the time when the hymns were composed; iron, ny-iwp'* is described 
as both malleable and ductile, tough and strong; it must have been introduced 
before-^ut not necessarily long bcforc-^iooq bc, but it took another five 
hundred years to popularize it in the Dravidic south. 

In China iron, as a predous metal, may have been used for jewdkry and 
orients as early as the dose of the Shang Djmasty.-? It had come into 
otduiary use by the Cbankuo period, and iron femt-implctnents have been 
tithe of the Warring States (fourth-third centuries 
BC) ^ which fact it am be deduced that the metal wa.s then common and 
had been introduced very much earlier; but in anv case the Chinese Bronze 
Age continued untii long after 1200 bc. 

The discovery of the secret of steel-making must have been due to aeddent, 
and, as the literature of a much later age prove, its manufacture remained 
pure j emptri^I, It was not necessary to understand the metalluTgicsl pren 
cesses mvolved; experience showed that in certain conditions iron acquired 
new and valuable properties, and all that was required was to observe those 
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conditions and lo reproduce them. The pmniJave smith when forging a bar 
of TSiTought iron had to rc-h^at it often^ and if he adnev'cd this heatiixg by 
embedding his bar in the heart of a charcoal fire and rnaintmned the tempera¬ 
ture by using a blast iosidBdcniJy strong to penetrate the heart of the heanh 
the outer surface of the bar would become carburized to a depth depending 
on the length of the treatment > he would find that liis tool had a steel case* 
hardening which added enormously to its effidency. Repeated experiments 
would sho’W him just wte it was t^t had produced the unexpected result, 
and he would in future re-create the conditions of his Sisi success, not putting 
a thj^ry into practice but simply mcaJifying his working routine. Most of 
the ancient iron ureapons and tools, therefore^ exhibit this cemcncation or 
carburization of wrought iron^ but the carbon content vanes throughout the 
mass of the object, the purified bloom, being partially and uficvenly steeled; 
the process had been applied to the outer surfece and the cucring-edgc only^ 
the core remaining relatively unaffected. 

An aliemative method of carburizing iron- — the ^polmg* system ^must 
also have been discovered by accident. The primitive smelter, osmg some 
form of basin bloomcty'-fumace, might try to expedite the separation of the 
bloom fiom the slag by stirring the fused mass with a wooden pole; if bis 
attempt wus prolonged the end of the polCi charred by the molten metal in 
which it was immersed^ would carburize it sufficiently to bring about a 
noticeable improvement in the metal^s quality^ In the course of time die 
workman would trace this improvement back to its source and would utilize 
the accident and improve on it by deliberately mixmg freshly-cut wood with 
the ore and so producing steel. This ^poling* method is the prototype of the 
*green withy smelting^ w^hich was used by the pre-Roiuan Celtic iron¬ 
workers in the Weald of Kent. 

That the method of making steel should have been discovered nearly three 
hundred years before the superior metal was produced in such quandtics as 
to oust bronze in the manufacture of tools and w^capons is not surprising. 
The tedmique had been developed by a tclarively small professional group 
of craftsmen who^sc interest it was to keep the secret to themselves. In domg 
this they were helped bv the fact that the centres of production where they 
worked were fer remov^ ffom the markets in which their goods \vere sold 
and lay for the most part in areas difficiilt of access; moreover, they W'ere 
themselves a people apart;, isolated by the superstitions that attached them¬ 
selves to the mysterious alchemy whereby stones were transmuted into the 
hard white mml that daunted even the elemental spirits* Amongst all 
ancient peoples-^ we find smith-gods. Vulcan and Hephaestus^ Brahma and 
Agni and Indra, Ea and Girm, Loki and Wieknd, and the early smiths share 
something of their superhuman character, as do the Telchincs and the 
Dactyloi of Greek tradiriou; it w’ould be dangerous for ordinary mortals to 
pry into their mysteries^ As has been said* the smcltcris methods were 
empirical, and he needed a vast amount of experience before he could learn 
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so 10 regiilsitc his pracnoe ss to be sure of prodvicLiig st^el io 3iiy cousiderEble 
bulk or with tmifomi success; in the cncantiiiie it paid him better to restrict 
his output and to maintain a high piic)c-]e\^el. When a iMrtc<mth-£^tuty 
Hittite nil^ wntes, *Therc is no good iron in my “sealed house*^ at Kizzu- 
wadiia, It is a bad time to cnake irouj but I have written ordeiuig them to 
make good iroEu So fer thej^ have not finished it. When they finish it I wiU 
send It to thoe^ he is not necessarily making false excuses, ^Steeling' was still 
a chan^^ hit'^ir-miss operationj and the Hittite mlctSi who vi'erc the regular 
exporting ^ents, could not be sure of a punctual ddivety, It is, of course^ 
possible that for securitj' reasons the armaments trade with foreign cx»uniiies 
was siricilj linutcd and that the Iron Age was well advanced Ed Anatolia 
?^me tune before it started in other Asiatic lands. Otherwise we must assume 
^ r e manufacture of steel made very rapid progress in the second half of 
c Peoples of the Sea who flocked down into 

armed with the new metal, 
and the Pl^stm^ from their first appearance w^crc using iron not only for 
W'capons of war but also for agricultural tools 


T/ie Techniques of Metal-Working 

If wc btar in the slow development of the Neolithic Age, when the 
^rw o a i^mcular type of fiiut mstntmeut has to be reckoned in centuri^ 
jf not in nMennjBj we may well be astonished a! the speed with which tnim 
m^ter^ the an of meiaJ-workiiig. During the relatively short ChalooUthic 
v; -4 * hMitant^’ of slow-witted savages trying to apply tbdr 
The 4 ° ' “s and techmqucs to an alien material, but from the moment 

L5oo\ery o or^smelting was made new skills and inventions crowd 
one u^n ^odi^ wath the ^beranoc of a world in its springtime. 

of the smelter is difficult and that of the smith impossible without 
a forced drau^t for the kOn and the hearth. To raise the temperature of 

^ a blowpipe would both be effective, but the 
^er had the great advantage of directing the blast air on the pnSse point 

Is' ^ ^dispensable for fine w^rkLch 

of the guldsnmi. mustmnoDs of the blowpipe in use fFig. 84A and b) in 

^ « perhaps SJ origin ot a 

Mgn tn a Susa text of the Uruk period (Legrain, DP. Vol. £i, p. 3t),^t we 

i^y be sure that its use goes back to the first daj-s of metal-work^ just as 

^^-^cale work the blowTji^ifscarcely 

Si?' supplemented by th 7 £lIows. The 

for oerha^in GmrrJl^^T’ evolved in the Near East 

(or peJtaps m Asia) ; the goatskin bag with its nozzle fitted into one 

l.g «id . which cortd be eperarf and ciSed for 1«S SJ? sc^ 

^ »c) and raninined 

the standarf typo far a long while; the hollows of BephaBras- foige as 
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described by Homer (fifW xviii, 46S) were of this sort, and so probably were 
those of the Tcgean forge dciiCTilKd by the Pythian oracle (Herodotus i, 67), 
In Egypt a more daborate form came into use by the Eighteenth Dynasty 



FIG. S4A. The blowpipe io use, detail &oni relief on the tomb of Ti at 

Sakkarah. 



FIG. 84fl. Aietal-workers’ shop, Old Kiogdom (aficr Breasted). 


and is represented In, for example, the tomb of Rek hmir c (Fig. 85), this 
is the dish-bdlows with solid chambers probably of earthenware and a skin 
moved by strings j in southern or eastern Asia, man invented yet another 
form, the pmnp“beDow5, with a piston moving mstde a wooden or a bamboo 
cylinder^ an intermediate type, the dish- or drum-bcUows with a loose 
diaphragm dtted over a solid chamber, worked either by hand or by str ings 
or sets of stid:s, was developed apparently in India and later spread thence 
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inco Africa where it is still in use. Blast-air was necessary if the metal now 
available was to be of any service, and hiiman utgenuity was quick to answer 
the challenge; even if we grant that the siinple sMn bag was the carht^t 
form of bcUotvs and inspired the rest, yet the local variants, each meant to 
be an improvement on the original, tesri^ to the qiudiccrilng cflcct of the 
metal age on maii*s imagination. 

To some c;:£tent, the craftsman was content to carry on his new trade of 
metal-working whth old-fashioned tools, the reason being that he found them 


HG. S5. Leather workei^, c^hinei makers, and poncry makers, tomb of Rekhmirc 

(after Cottrell), 


adequate. Throughout the greater part of the Bronze Age the hammers 
used by the smith were of stone and without handles ; such arc represented 
in Egyptian reliefs, and goldsmiths^ hammers of polished haemadte have 
been found ai Ur; these differ very much in size and shape^ each adapted 
to a different purpose, just as the skilled work^ of today will have as ma n y 
as twenty hammers to be used as occasiDn demands. But almost the first 
things to be made of meta l were toob; the wood-w'orkcr asked for knives 
and saw's, the mctal-wiorkcf required chisels, and everywhere chisels are 
found in the lowest Bronze Age stratai with his stone hammers and his bronze 
cuttir^ instruments, with an anvil and^ generally, with bronze tweezers for 
gripping the hot metal on w^hich he was to work, the smith was equipped for 
his task. 
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The vast hoard of metal objects from the royal cemeterj' at Ur-^e 
earliest tha t gives tis a general conspectus of the mrtal-workcr^s achicvcmenis 
—shOMvs that by the first quaner of the third miUenriiuru ac the Sumerian 
craftsman could do veiy nearly all that can be done by the modetn goldsmith 
and could do it almost if not quite as welL One tool^ the modem snarling- 
irotts he did not know; lacking steel, he could not engrave bronze, though he 
did sometimes engrave gold; he had not learned the spirniing of metal bowls 
— the earliest example of dhat technique seems to be an Egyptian bowl of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty; he could not weld copper or bronze or pld because 
he could not get the right temperature (the earliest welded joint known is 
on an iron head-rest from the [omb of Tutankhamen, c. 1350 bc, but Anatolia 
must have discovered the technique earlier than that} and, except in the 
case of gold leaf, he could not manage cold pressure-welding because he 
could not gel sufficient pressure per square inch- But in the field of pure 
crafrsmarLShip, in sinking or raising sheet metal into bowl or vase form, in 
repousse work, in chasing, in inlay, be had nothing to learn (PI. 22)+ 
He was familiar with ±e use of stamps and dies i he w'ould cast gold or bronze 
not in the open one-piece moulds of the early days but in closed moulds of 
two or more pieces — this for solid casting, or, to save roetd, by the are 
perdue process, the most sophisticated of [cchmquK- The joining together 
of metal plates by means of copper rivets, a process illustmtcd by handled 
bovvls from the royal cemetery and later on by statues of catt le from a temple 
at al'Utmd of the time of the First Dynasty of Ur, c z6oo BC (PL 23, a) and 
m Egypt by the life-size statue of the Skih Dynasty Pharaoh Pepi I, is a 
fairly obvious utilizarion of the malleable quality of the metal; but more 
commonly joints were made by soldering. Solder may be defined as metal 
or alloy whose meldng-pomi is low^er than that of the metal or alloy to be 
solder^, which may be run in betiseen the parts to be joined to fasten them 
together". The use of solder, therefore^ implies not indeed any abstract 
chemical knowledge but at least a recognition, gained from experience, of 
the fact that certain alloys will melt at low^er temperatures than others and 
can be used for brazing. But only caeperiments continued over a long time 
could turn the observed fact to practical advantage. It is true that with a 
copper "tin alloy the meltii^-pomt is lowered in almost direct ratio with the 
percentage of tin] but though gold alloyed with rS per cent of copper melts 
at a heat of 878” C. instead of 1,063"* yet with any further mcri^ of the 
copper content the melring-pomt rises; and the same b the case with a 
silver-copper alloy where the melting-point b lowest when the copper per¬ 
centage is 28 and rises sharply therafter* Judging by the actual objects 
that have come down to us, the Sumerian metal-worker of 2700 BC could 
undertake a soldering |ob — 4.e. hard-soldering’ — -witli compleic confidence; 
it was no longer a tatsc of hit or miss i he knew from experience precisely 
what alloy would give the desired result and could be used without damsge 
to the object to be soldered. The most surprising evidence for this b given 
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by a few gold objects from the royal cemetery decomred either with open 
filigr« work of fine wire {cut, not drawn) soldered oa to soKd back-plates 
or with ^granulatioa^j minute beads or grains of gold arranged to form 
patterns ^ the difficulty of this is that the Sux when heated tends to displace 
the grains and the solder clogs the fine te-Tiure of the grain- or wire-work. 
The secret of the tecbnit^ue employed by the Sumerians, by the Egyptians 
of the Twelfth Dynasty and afterw'ards by the Etruscans was lost, and 
recov^ed only in the 3^*®; it is delightfully simple^ The gold background 
is painted with a mixture of fish glue, a copper salt such as copper 
hytoxc [Cu(OH)=] and a little water, and the beads or filigree are ananged 
while the glue is wet^ any plain parK of the background being cleaned up 
before firing. When heated, the copper salt turns to copper oxide and the 
glue is carbonized; the carbon combines Avith the oxygen in the copper oxide 
and goes oft as carbon dioxide, leading the finely divided metallic copper in 
the }omi so deli^ h the process that the grains are m no way ^flooded* by 
the solder. Again one must bew^are of attributing to the early goldsmith a 
chcnucaJ knowledge w'hjch vras certainly far beyond his ken, but careful 
obsen'ation and controlled experiment (the first elements of science!) were 
needed to give birth to the empirical knowledge which was the ^mystery" of 
his trade. The same ingenuity in piofitiiig by expiericnoe is shown by the 
^eaiment of clectrunL The gold used by the Sumerian smith varied much 
in quality, ranging for the most pan between 14 and 22 carat, i.e. with a 
gold content of from 58 per cent to 91 per cent and silver from 40 per cent 
to 7^7 per cent and a maximum of 2-3 per cent copper; this is precisely 
what One would expect of native alluvial gold, though a few examples In 
which the silver outweighs the gold may be of artificial aUoy. Where the 
sil\ er Content was suc^ as to affect the colour (as in ihe case of a spear-head, 
gold 30*3 per cent, silver 59-37 per cent) the Sumerian adopted the same 
mck as did the makers of ^pinchbeck* gold in Victorian England; the finished 
objea W'as soaked m brme, which would dissolve the silver from the immo 
diatc su^ce, leaving a spongy gold which was then burnished (perhaps with 
some aod; the Victorians used strong ale) and mode a casing of pure metal, 
the core remaming virtually white. 

That metaliurgical lechmquc should have developed to this extent in the 
comparauvdy shon period of time between the beginning of the Bronze 
Age and zjoo nc bears witness to the extraordinary impetus given to dvili^’- 
non by the discovery of metal. Throughout the rest of the Bronze Age the 
iMtd-w’orker did little more th^ exploit the methods mvenced by the date 
o c roy cemtrery. There is no cvidcnoe to show in what paixicular 
region those inventions were made, nor in deed does that greatly matter, for 
new technique was likely 10 spread fairly rapidly; c.en if travdling smiths 
did not st^ manufacture in the areas which they visited, the mere export 
of fimshed objects would soon be followed by thdr imitation. The paiallel 
dciclopmcnt m Mesopotamia and in Eg^p^ the two countries best docu- 
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mentcd for otir study, makes this erident. Thus* in the royal oemctcryj the 
cheaper beads are made of gold foil laid over bitumen^ the more difficult 
operation of mie plating, gold leaf on copper, is common in the Sargonid 
Agej and it appears in Egypi at about the same time. A ftw cibjG:TS from 
the cemetery illustrate in simple form the inlay of gold in bronze, a tradition 
carried on in Mesopotamia by the splendid silver and electruni vase of 
Entemena found at Tello; this art was practised in EgJT^tj but it reached its 
zenith in the amaTin g polychrome dagger-blades from Mycenae which prove 
that Homer^s descnpdoii of the bronze shield of AchiUcs with its golden 
vines trained over silver poles, the grape^usters of nleUo, the tin fence 
and the ditch of hlue-black steel did no more than justice to the Achaean 
craftsmen in metal. Similarly the rather tentative experiments of the Sumer* 
iaus in doisoune wT>rk were to culminate not in an phing produced in Meso¬ 
potamia but in the pectorals of the Twelfth Dynasty' (PL 23, b) jewdlery 
hoard found at Dahshur in Egypt. The manual skill of the Egyptian craftsmen 
in the Early Dynastic period was such that they could perfectly well hare 
copied and iu rime have impro\''i^ upon imported models of inlay or doisoime 
work, or might have invented the process for themselves; but some of the 
metal techniques could not have been acquired in thnt way but must have 
been leamt f^m personal mstruction. If bronzes from Mohenjo-daro were 
east by the arc psrdue process the &a cm only be explained as a result of 
direct contact berween the Euphrates and the Indus valleys in the time of 
Saigon of Akkad; just as there were Indian business men in Sumer so 
Sumerian smiths can have iravcUed eastwards and instiuaed the local 
craftsmen in the secrets of their trade. The cire perdue process, as well as that 
of casting bronze in sectional moulds^ w^as known to the Shang tribe when the 
Shang state was an oasis of civilization in the middle of a barbarous China. 
The Chinese metal-worker was indeed a complete roaster of his material. 
The mere size of some of the great bronze vessels (PL 14, c) cast by him was 
such as to challenge the technical powers of the metallurgist of any age, and 
while the delicate relief that covers the surface shows the most sensitive 
appreciation of the qualities of his material the details of high relief, often 
produced into the round, are a triumph of developed technique. He was not 
an artist only, but an ail-tound workman. No deposits of usable ore are known 
tu exisE anjrwherc in that region, and the frndiug at Anyang of pieces of 
malachite, slag mixed with chared and pottery vessels apparently used in 
refining suggests that some at any rate of the copper used was produced 
locally, but as the cast vessels are made of an alloy contaming as much as 
17 per cent of tin it would further appear that the Shang people mixed the 
ores or the metals deliberately for the production of bronze. It is, of course, 
possible that while a certain amount of Icjcal smelting of copper was practised 
yet more was imported and that the bronze at any rate came to Anyang 
ready-made; certainly the knowledge of how to work it must have been 
derived from the west. The remarkable thing is that the Shang bronzes are. 
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as castuigs, tedmicaU}* superior to those made in Ouna at any subsequent 
period of its history, which surely implies a long apprenticesliip in the artj 
the forms in which the vessels are cast are typically Chinese and can in some 
cases at least be traced back to those of the earthenware vessels of Neolithic 
or Chalcolithic north-eastern China, and they are decorated with meti& 
whi^ had their roots deqj in the life and thought of the people. 

Artistically then, the Shang bronzes arc wholly independent of any western 
traditions; if the technique was oiigmally borrowed, as we are driveii to 
suppose, that had happened so early that by the time of the Shaug Dynasty 
the craftsmen had cv'olved a style essentially their own and essentially 
Chinese. 

The general lines of the northward and westward e x pan s ion of metalluigy 
have been traced already (sec xMap XVIII). At the outset the technique was 
borrowed and fashions were set by imponed models, but in a shorter or 
a longer time local schools arose to satisfy the demands of local tastes and 
habits. The objects &om the .^laca Hoyiik tombs, dating from a little before 
zooo illustrate this mixed parentage; technically the y nmst be classed 
as provmdal, filing fer short of the perfection achieved by the Sumerian 
goldsmiths and bronze-casters, but typologically they owe nothing to Sumer. 
The treasure of Maikop in the Kuban province also derives its technique 
from the Sumerian, but the art is related rather to the Anatolian, thongh 
with a diffeiCM which makes it truly individual Of the kter development 
ol the xAnatolian school very little is known; a powerful bronze sn^n ie rte 
from Bogazkdy, so far resembling the stone relief of the warrior in the 
King’s Gate of the dry that we can describe it as definitely Himte and 
probably of the fourteenth century bc, is so closely related to various bronzes 
found m northern Syria that we must assume a common Hittite^Hurri 
school of mcial-casters; but from which of the two d em ents the inspiration 
came it is not possible to say. 

The country in which metallurgy originated was not likely to be that of 
Its higher devdopment; the lancr must needs depend not upon the local 
possession of the raw material but upon the cultnral levd of the country's 
^bitants. The comparadvdy barbarous peoples of the Caucasus were 
fuUy occupied with the min i ng and the smelting of the metal; they made 
easy nmney by its expert, and while they could ihemsdves make the simple 
manner of life required, anything more elaborate could be 
prehased from their dicnts. The dvilized peoples such as the Sumerians 
more sophisticated needs, more imagination and more leisure to perfect 
™ t^que; m manufacture therefore the producing centres lag behind. 

At Trials m the tabldand of the Lesser Caucasus, of Tiflis, Russian 
sacnnsts have m recent years excavated a iimnber of rich barrow tombs 
^ as wcU as a number of smaUer and earlier cumuli 
which ^ustrate a remarkable local school of metaUurgy. Some of the objects 
found here link up with those of the Kuban graves and of the Maikop 
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treasure north of the Caucasus, on the other tmnd they show connection 
with the contents of grav^ in the Tdycbe cemeteries of Azerbaijan, on 
cither side of die Ru^^Persian frontier on the w^est coast of the Caspian 
Sea, and also with many of the heterogeneous bronzes that have come from 
the plundered graveyards of Persifln Lurrstan. This school^ or^ it would 
perhaps be better to say, this chain of Idndrcd schools, can be traced back 
to a reasonably early date, the Middle Bronze Age here seeming to start 
about Z2O0 ECi but in each case the dates can be determined only by analogy 
\rith Sumerkn types. The fact is that all of them are largely derivadve, later 
in point of time than the Sumerian Mid, in point of style, dependent upon 
Sumer. Thar original motifs and forms are introduced cannot be denied 
—such are to be expected where the craftsmen come from a difTerent stock 
"wUh different surroundings, and they are of great value as docurnents for 
the history of local cultureSn But so far as can be told at present the east- 
Caucasian schools were in the end sterik:; they played no part in the history 
of invendDn and they exercised no influence upon the ait of later times- 
Ruban, it is true, ma y rank as a precursor of 'Scythian* art, but Lunstan 
remains little more th^ a curiosity. 

It was from Anatolia, as we have seen, that metallurgy reached Europe, 
to some extent through Caucasia by way of the Russian steppes but for the 
most part by the weU-cstablished t^e^route through Troy and the Danube 
valley. About the middle of the third milleumum ac the true Bronze Age 
began in cenrral Europe, Bohemia leading the way thanks to the association 
there of copper and tin ores; Bohemia and Hun^ty developed a European 
school which soon included the whole of the northern part of the Continent 
and the British Isles ^ Cornwall and Ireland could provide the requisite 
tin and copper, and Ireland had in addition rich supplies of aUmial gold, 
so chat in tim e Irish goldworfc found its way into the markets of the eastern 
Mediterranean. But the output of the European mccallurgtsts was lirmtedd 
Of the spai^e population, the peasantry had little need of metal tools and no 
whctcwith to buy them—they sriU rehed on stone axes and hoes and 
on flint knives and sickles, and their chiefe wanted only trinkets for their 
womenfolk and for themselves arms to maintain their positions or to extend 
their authority i the only specialized bronze tools current were those of the 
metal-workers themselves. And the metal-workers were for the most part 
not natives of the several European countries but itineiant snuths passing 
from one land to another, attaching themselves for a rime to one or other 
of the local chieftains and moving on as soon as the local demand for thdr 
goods satisfied^ that is why the early Bronze Age in Europe shows so 
striking a uniformity- As Childe has said, W regular trade in metal linked 
up the whole of Central Europe from Upper Italy to the Hartz Mouniains 
and from the Vistula to the Rhhie into one economic system ^; and the method 
by which this result was achieved is explained by the record of the people 
whom Schaeffer c a lJ g 'the To^que-^weaJ1t^s^"* At Ugarit, on the north 
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SjTian oo^ast, there are found graves of a people who were there m about 
2000 BC but were not necessarily narives of the place and very soon after- 
wzids disappear and leave no trace of themselves. Thej' are disdr^ished 
by wearing bronze torques, long pins with bulbous heads and pierced 
shafts, and curious rings> perhaps hair-rings, made of spirally twisted bronze 
wire, and they c a rry daggers with triangular blades and crescent-dpped 
handles, socketed lance-heads and eyeletted axe-blades; their presence at 
Ugarit comddes with a sudden and vigorous development of Icx^ bronze- 
wnr king . Precisely the same people appear at the same time in Byblos^ 
farther south, also working locafly in bronze, as is proved by the Ending of 
numerous TOrive jars full of unfinished castmgs of the same characteristic 
ornaments and weapons; it is quite possible that the offerings were made 
by metaUuigists caqploiting the deposits of stanniferous copper ore in the 
near-by mountams of KcsrotiarL At Byblosj as at Ugani, the evidence 
suggests that whoever these people w^ere their stay in the place was transitory^ 
Now exactly the same torques and pins* coiled rings and daggers are com- 
monlv found in Bohemia and Hungary; graves coQtaining identical objects 
occur in Bavaria^ Wurttemberg, Baden, Switzerland and Alsace (Fig- 8fi); 
the wandering gypsy-lifcc smiths went everywhere, and everywhere they made 
and sold things of standard patterns even though they^ might combine that 
with more original w'orfc as a concession to local taste. 

Towards the dose of the second millennium bc local taste had prevailed 
and Europe of the Late Bronze Age was producing fine and individual 
work; but it still lagged far behind the Near East both in artktry and ip 
technique; its promise w^as more important than its performance, and it 
needed the sdmulus of the Iron Age for the north and west to its full 
contribution to progress. 


CRAFTS AND INDUSTMtES 

Mes&pofama 

( Specialization in iudustry b^;an very early and almost inevitably^ Certain 
trades, as wc have seen in the case of miners and metal-smelters, w ere in 
their nature whole-dme jobs, leaving a man no leisure for anything else. 
There were others in which a man could exf^ct to seU his products, i.e. to 
make a living by them, only if he acquired a greater skUl than most people 
possessed, and to do that with the elementary toob available he was obliged 
to devote himself entirely to the one task. Ln both cases, especially in the 
latter, the skilled worker had to protect himself agatnst undue competition; 
it must not be too easy for others to learn what he had learnt^ to profit by 
his hardly won experience and by over-production tu bring down the value 
of what he made; the number of craftsmen must be kept within reasonable 
limits and the secrets of the trade jealously guardedn The natural result of 
this jealousy was the organization of craft guilds. 
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In Mesopotamia the craft guild was not a soda] organization independent 
of govc^enr control; it was recognized and utilized by the govemmeru. 
The guild-master, the 'Chief of the Joiners’ or 'Chief of the Weavers’, did 
indeed look after the guild’s interest—he was, for instance, responsible for 
xhc recruiting of new members; but he also finnished the government with 
lists of the membership, he received orders from the government regarding 
the amount of the guild’s produce that was required for the state’s use, and 
arranged for the ^strihurion of labour accordingly; and where the produce 
was liable to excise duty he had to see that the taxes were paid. The fact 
of the guild’s having an official representative was obviously an advantage 
to both the guild and the govemmfint, and made their relations easier. 
Each trade occupied its own quarter of the dty, as has ev^cr been the custom 
m tlK Near East, and the pracdoc of it descended from father to son, though 
outstders, mcluding slaves, might be admitted to apprenticeship; the term 
of apprenticeship for the weaver was five years, for the stone-mason four 
yean, for the fuller two and a half years, while the baker could Icam his 
profession m no more than fifteen months; during that period his master 
had to imtiatc the pupil in aU the ‘an and mptery’ of the profession 

The phrase and mystery’ was indeed not lightly used. According to 
Sumenan tradition all the arts had been introduced bv the divine creature 
Oannes since whose time no new inventions have been made’ Everv craft 
was inspi^ by and under the protection of a god. This most obriously 
t^e of the memUurpsr whose work was a daily repeated miracle; with 
^ conjured the metal out of its ore, softened it and 

shaped It as he p^cd; about aU that be did there was something super¬ 
human, therefore he was a person to be feared and respectedln 
^js m Sumer he se^ to have enjoyed a form of priesthood, Gudea of 
Lagash (c. 2^00 b(J desenbes how ‘he built the temple with predous metal; 
he caused the i^tsmeii m predous metal 10 dwell therein. He built the 
s^cmaiy with fine stone; he caused the stone-masons to dweU therein’— 
daily th^ are prafesionals who were called in and had to be lodged on 
the site, but he the temple with copper and lead; he broudit the 

her’; the smiths are^more 
^ prefessional^m^, they^ are priests, and their work requires the 
pre^ of the goddess their patron. This is perhaps an cxceptSnal case, 
and^cermmiy m later tunes smiths do not rank as prints; but in noTofS 
crafts was the god very far away. Just as medicine was half madc,^ ffi ^ 
mstrucuom for ^rforming what we should call a strdgbtfiS 
operation we find that some ritual aa is interpolated, or somTSid^™ 
to to be repeated, to as^ the success of an experiment whose result 
long expen^cc to made familiar but which is uoiTthe less m^cS' 

The crafts were largely hereditary and the knowledge of them was confined 
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tD The midflte. That is why Ota-napishtiin, the Sumerian Noah, takes with 
him into the ark all manner of handiwortexs; dicir uaditioiial skill must 
not be lost to the world- To divulge secrets divine in origin, except w-itbrn 
the dosed drde of the guild, would be impious, and clearly to the guild’s 
detriment^ the master was otsliged under pain of a heavy fine to give full 
instruction to an authorized apprentice, but some of that instruction would 
be given, as surviving tedmological texts show, in a craft-jargon umntdh- 
gible to the outside world The best illustration of this is given by a text 
in the British Museum (120960) which further proves the success wi* 
w'hich a trade secret, and therefore a trade monopoly, could be presers-ed. 
One Liballii-Marduk of Babylon, in the seventeenth centur}' bc, writes 
down for the benefit of his guild or his family a redpe for the glazing of 
earthenware-The glazing of frit and steatite had long been known but nobody 
bad yet succeeded in making glaze adhere to pottery; he writes it in a 
gram so elaborate that it might pass for a charm to allay the of t^d- 

binh. The recipe wus not published in clear until the br^nning of the 
seventh century ac. For a thousand years the output was so small that 
archaeologists hdieved the invention must have been made about 800 bc; 
in that century a few examples were made for royal use and thereafter glazed 
ware becomes relatively common. The discovery at Alalakh of stray specimens 
dated to the fourteenth, sbtteenth and seventeenth centuries proved that 
the old redpe had indiad been used and also that 3 monopoly in the process 
had endured for a miUennium. The reality of guild disdpUne in Mesopotamia 
cannot be questioned. 

Because secrets w ere so jealously guarded certain kinds of work could be 
done only by certain individuals, w-ho therefore might move about, following 
the opporeunitics of business. Thus Gudea for his temple brought in skiUed 
labour from Elam and Susa, just as Solomon for his temple in Jerusalem 
brought in Phocnidan masons. Vllien Amenhotep 111 of Egypt, and his 
son Afchenatoti after him, wanted painted floors for thdr palaces these 
could not be supplied locally; Egyptian painting on tomb or temple walls 
had always been tempera painting a secco, water-colours on dry' plaster, 
and such'would never ban e stood up to the wear of feet cm a pavement; 
what was needed was true fresco (PL 27), and for that the Pharaoh had to 
import decorators from Crete: in quite poor houses at TcU el Amama there 
are found the Mycenaean vases which the Cretan w-orkmen brought with them 
from home. Cr^te itself had learnt the ait of fresco from Asia, and .Astatic 
architects hdped to plan and build and Asiatic artists adorned the Palace of 
Minos; in the time of Pamses II the Great King of the Hitcites for the same 
purpose persuaded a leading architect of Egypt, Parimaldm,=^ to come to 
Hanusas; good artists and skilled craftsmen were always m demand, a^ 
Nebuchadnezzar was following very ancient precedenis when he earned 
oft ‘aU the craftsmen and smiths’ from Jerusalem. While the hereditary nature 
of the crafts made for conservadsm, the son, or the apprentice, following 
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the precepts of the older generation, the idnerant specialist on the other 
hand introduced new ideas and new processes (he would recruit local assis¬ 
tants who in time would learn his methods^ and by i nt i^rn ^ rio nnltTing know¬ 
ledge did much to advance the progress of the ans in gencralj even though 
that progress was in a uniform direction, ruled by historic precedenL 


Egypt 

In Sgy’pt the craftsman was not his own masierj nor did he normally 
enjoy the ttteem accorded to his Mesopotamian confrerej that which raised 
the Egypi^ above the common ruck was gos emment office, and in com¬ 
parison with the educated man, the civil sers'ant, all who worked with their 
hands, builder or smith, stone-mason or baker, were as contemptible as they 
were unfortunate. There is virtually no literary evidence regarding the 
organization or the activities of so subordinate a class ^ the best source 
available is the sculpture in the ^eat tombs of the Old and Middle Kingdom, 

The Craftsmen, like the agnculruial labourers, were serft; later there 
were slaves sunilarly engaged. The reliefs in the tombs of the landed nobility 
in the Old Ki^dom and of the nomarchs in the Middle Kingdom show, 
side bj' side waih scenes of agricultural life, the ploughing of the field and 
the droving of cattle, the bunting and the fishing, pictures of craftsmen of 
all sorts. Not only are there domestic scenes such as might be ezpcaed in 
a gr^t house—the baking of bread and the preparation of food, the spinning 
of thread apd the weaving of cloth, but we find too the goldsmiths and the 
copper-smiths, the potters and the boat-buUders, the makers of stone vases, 
the car^^ters and the wood-carvers. The estates of the Egyptian noblemen 
^ self^p^rting and everything that they required w*as made at home; 
foey lived m limiiy, thq- built bouses, they loved fine raiment and costly 
jCT'dJen';* their establishmcats therefore induded skilled crafomeQ of 
son. There must have beco, of course, workers plying similar trades 
m the towns, but they would be of small account. In andent Egypt the gulf 
femeen the neb at^ foe poor wk immeasc, and the poor had simple eS 

satisfy themj the fine stuffis and the beautiful 
^Id work made by foe nobleman’s retainers would find no purchasers in 
the tora bazaar, md foe mdependent craftsman would be one with no 
more skill than for making foe crude products, tools or trinkets. 

All good work was done in the 
flouscs and to ihe orders of the wealthy patrons 

Va^r ihc New Kkpiom. when He feudJ nobles had been olinurened 

nj^ngsble buildees, dnectly ot dnou^ iho Araon priesthood, sid now 
. wtalc iini^ M„n tod to be moioBined in beb^no . rt.-.t^. X 

eM. 0 stondn, onny Iwd u, be oquippod. ond o whole teijn wS Tt tS 
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long for the preparing of the treasures which should actompany Pharaoh’s 
body to his iomb« No skilled man would lack employment in those days. 
VtTien Akhenaton was feverishly building bis new capital there were not 
enough cxperieoced car\'ers to cut the ioscriprioiis that covered the walls 
of his temples, and mere journeymen had to be supplied with plaster of 
Paris casts of the texts which they had mechanically to reproduce. 

Though nothing could alter the fact that the craftsmen, like all other 
workers, were serfs, not freemen, yet the direct service of Pharaoh did give 
oppommities for advancement. In the royal workshops, regularly inspected 
by the vizier, CKceptiona] skill was likdy to be noticed and rewarded, and 
the personal interest of the ruler in his grandiose oonsctuaions would signal 
out for bis favour any individual whose genius served to build or adorn them. 
The earliest atdiitert known to us by name is Imhotep, who worked for 
Zoscr of the Third Dj-nasty and became a legend in ^'pt. Under the New 
Empire we have Senmut, renowned as the architect of the beautiful Dcir 
el Bahri temple (though this is in fact a plagiarism, an adaptation of the 
Eleventh Ds'nasty temple of iMennihotep on a neighbouring site) and one 
of the most influential ofiicers of Queen Hauhepsut’s court; we have Ineni 
and Thutiy, workers in metal to the same queen, Amenhotep son of Hapu, 
Amenhotep Ill's architect who introduced the peripteral cdla-iemple, Bek, 
sculptor to Akhenaton, and others. Always, un^r an autocratic monarchy, 
an individual here and there may by his special gifts rise to &me and 
power; that happened with craftsmen in Egypt*i and it did not happen, so 
for as we know', in Mesopotamia; but in all other respects the Asiatic was 
the better off. In Egypt the trades were hereditary, bj' law as well as by 
custom, but because the workers were not free no guilds could really protect 
them; ded to the service of Pharaoh, they could not travel in seai^ of a 
fresh dientdei fed and clothed and housed by him, they could not better 
themselves socially or economically; as the field labourer was adscriptus 
so the artisan was chained to his bench, to all intents and purposes a slave: 

The Urban Revolution’, writes Dr R. J, Forbes,’brought in the basic 
crafts of modem technology. The later classical world had very little to add 
to these early achievements.’ It is indeed true that an amazing ad^-ance was 
made in the course of the Bronze Age, It is not within the scope of this book 
to anempt a history of technology as such, but the technical exploits of early 
man must be noted and the level of his achievement put on retard. 

Pottay 

The first really mechanical device, ushering in a new age, was the potter’s 
wheel It first appears in Mesopotamia, introduced into that country by 
the northerners who in the second half of the fourth millennium BC started 
what archaeologists know as the Urok penod.’^ The painted wares of the 
al’Ubaid period all been hand“made; the monochrome Uruk pottery 
is turned on the wheel, and in the lowest level representing their culture 
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an actual spednifn of the potter’s wheel has been fotmd> a pivoted disk of 
baked day about 3 feet in diameter and 5 inches thick, heavy enough to 
revolve of its own momentum after being swung by means of a wooden banriig 
set close to its rim. Prom that time onwards all Mesopotamiaii pottery is 
wheel-made. In Egypt the w'heel did not come into use until mudi later, 
and even in the Fifth Dynasty tomb leUcfs show the potter still emploviog 
the ‘slow* wheel, vrhich is turned by hand and revolves only at the hand's 
speed: in the Middle Kingdom the true wheel had been generally adopted. 
Machinery enabled the craftsman to produce vessels with a wider range 
of shape, and flu more quickly j but it did not help tovvards artistic improve¬ 
ment, and since as wealth increased vessels of stone and of metal replaced 
those of earthenware in the houses of such as could afford them, the potter 
had less inducement to make things of beauty, and the quality of his pots 
tended to deteriorate. Both in Egypt and in Mesopotamia pottery, though 
skilfully made, k for die most part strictly utilitarian and of small artistic 
merit, comparing very unfavourably with the wares of the ChalcoUtbic 
period. The satne cannot quite be said of the Indus v alley , The flarappa 
pottery, all of it wfaed-made, is for the most part plain, mass-produced and 
purely utilitarian, but side by side with such we find elaborately painted 
vessels, usually in red and black but sometimes polychrome^ whose decora¬ 
tion may have been ultiinately derived from the earlier KuUi ware but in 
the developed form in which it occurs at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro is 
peculiar to the Indus valley culture. The designs on these pots are admirable 
and the actual painting is done with much skill and accuracy; the pains taken 
show that the makers were consulting the tastes of fastidioiis clients prepared 
to pay high prices for luxury goods. In the case of anything like pottery it 
IS demand that creates supply, and only an appreciative public vrill ind urp 
the potter to make vessels of artistic quaUty; in Egypt and in Babvlonk 
that appreciation was lacking, and the pottery in consequence is poor; on 
the other hand Crete, where social conditions were difierem, produced the 
finest wares of the ancient world. 

Shortly btfore 2000 BC the potter's wheel w-as introduced into Crete, 
presumably from north Syria or from Asia Minor, and the pottErs of the 
™oce«^g agc-ihe Middle Minoan period-made use of the machine not 
for crude n^s-pr^uctiou but for the refinement of their traditional wares. 
It IS rcm^ble that very many of their shapes are borrowed from metal 
vcssek,wfcch shows t^t the nchcr Cretans were accustomed to using table¬ 
ts of ^Id, silver or broi^, and from the later examples known to^ either 
by ^rvival or from the pictures in Egj'ptUn tombs we might suppose that 
such treasures would montably drive earthenware off the markcL^t the 
Cret^ potter was prepared to ™t the competition of the goldsmith. He 
learnt how to make ^ egg-shell-thin pouery, Ughter to the band than 
anj^ m metal, and as :^nst the uniform glitter of the sUver cup he 
painted his clay with gay polychrome designs which could not fail 10 ap^ 
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to SO cotoUT-loving a poople as that of Crete j alike on the little tumblers and 
on the great store-jars of the 'Pakee period’ there are decorative patterns 
or silked naturalistic scenes painted by ciaftsmeii who had a real sense of 
artistry (Pi. 24). Since the painted pottery is found fteely in the palace 
itself, where if anywhere vases of predous metal would have been used, it 
is dear that the former was m high repute. It was made for home consump¬ 
tion, but exported speomens have been found at Abydos and at Kahun in 
Egypt and at Ugarit on the Syrian coast i a hundred and fifty years after the 
‘Palace stj'ie' had ceased to be made a north Syrian potter must have seen 
an imported example of this delicate ware, preser\'ed perhaps in a temple 
treasury, and reproduced the old Minoan design upon his own ‘Atchana’ 
vases. 

Down to the end of the second millennium BC the European potter 
produced nothing worthy of note. The conditions of life throughout the 
continent were not such as to encourage or cii’en allow the making of fine 
earthenware. The wheel remained unknown. The older painted ^vares of 
the Tripolyc and Dimini schools had died out. The unpainted pottery of 
Bohemia and Hungary, spreading gradually WKtwards, that of the Apcnninc 
and Terrain a™ cultures of Italy, the headers and the food-vessels of western 
Europe and the British Isles, are invaluable for the evidence which they 
give concerning the movements of peoples and the dissemination of cultures; 
but they do little to illustrate the development of the potter's art in human 
history, they embody no original inventions afiecting technique and can 
rta^m very slight aesthetic value.^ On the other hand, the little that is known 
about Chinese potter;’ of the Shang period gives to it a real importance. 
Some of it is hand-made, some turned on the wheel, so that probably the 
wheel bad only recently been introduced: it ts kiln-fired, but the kilns seem 
to have been of a rudimentary type since the heat was es'idently ill-regulated. 
Most of the vases were of a grey day firing to red and many of them have 
simple impressed or incised decoration, A minority are of white China 
day (kaolin) supposed to have been brought ftom an area some 17 miles 
north of Anyang, Tz'Q Chou, which under the Sung Dynasty was a famous 
centre of the porcelain industry; these white vases, decorated with designs 
carv'ed in the wet day, were made for ceremonial purposes, and fine examples 
of them are buried in the Shang royal tombs. A certain number of pots, 
made of a brownish clay and decorated with wavy parallel lines, have part 
of their surface covered with a grey' glaze. The first point of mterest regards 
the shapes of the vessels. H. G. Cied-r states, ‘Almost every form that we 
find in Shang and later Chinese bronze ceremonial vessels is found in the 
Shang pottery’. It is therefore to the credit of tiiese early craftsmen that they 
standardized the types of ceremonial vases which were to pemist throughout 
Chinese history; granted that some were not invented by them but inherited 
from the Neolithic past, none the less their contribution to Chinese art was 
a memorable one. The second point is that by the use of kaolin day and by 
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ihc application of glaze they s«ir to have laid the foundations of all the 
ceramic art of after times. 

Class 

From a very early date the Egyptian potter hadj as a side-line to his 
ordinary business, practised the making of vessels in glazed fiit. Glaze had 
been known at the beginning of the Dynastic Age and was applied to small 
objects cut out of steatite or moulded in frit (or siliceous paste) and soon 
vases were made in the same way j the technique spread quickly, and beads 
of glazed frit occur fairly fieely in Sumer in the Early Dynastic period. The 
glaze was, of course, glass, and about a dozen objects (nearly all small beads) 
made of real glass can be assigned to rdadvdy early times — in Egypt to 
the Eleventh and Twelfth Dynasties and in Mesopotamia to about iioo BC 
— and on the whole it seems that Mesopotamia may here have been the first 
in the field} especially as an example of glass from Eridu is a ^i^sized lump, 
unshaped, a piece of the manufactuTer’s raw material.^ ^ But shortly before 
1600 ac the discovery was made that slender rods of coloured glass, half- 
melted, could be twisted round a core into the form of a bottle, then le-heated 
so that the rods should coalesce, and then pobsfaod, during the second 
stage the soft surface could be ‘combed’ so as to produce waves in the rods, 
thus vari^ting the pattern at the craftsman's pleasure; the result was a 
little polychrome vase, lustrous and semi-translucent, unlike anything else 
known and certain to command a high price. The earliest eixamples of such 
come from Syria, to which country the mveniion may be credited, but by 
the beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty the Egyptians had taken it ot'cr 
and were mak i ng vases finer in quality th^ the Syiians bad ever made 
(PI. 23, c). The same technique w-as used for manufacturing beads, large 
balls with polychrome inlay in the form of ‘eyes’ or roseiiesi these gaily 
attractive ontaments, easily portable and not too fragile, were ideal objects 
of trade with the peoples of less ctvdized or of barbarous lands, and they 
were exported widely', westwards to Italy and across the European continent, 
to come to hght again in graves in Britain, while the eastern trade took 
them to Giina and to Indonesia—‘eye-beads’ from Loyang (the Chou 
capital) are proved by spectiographic analysis to be identical others 
from Qau in Egypt. The Chinese imitated such imported beads with great 
success—so much so that the polychrome beads made in south China are 
only to be distinguished from the foreign examples by their marked barium 
content, wber^s the Egyptian and SyriBn glass contains no trace of baiimn, 
and also by the presence of Irod, which in the w-cst is not found in glass imril 
shortly before the Christian era. The &ms seem to show that lead glass-” 
‘Him glass’ as it is often called-w^ a Chinese invention; it is an invention 
that has had Cu'-rcaching results in glass manufacture, but it was due to 
experiments prompted by the beads of siiica-soda-lime glass mminff ftom 
the Middle East. 
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Stoae Vasa 

Ii has already been said that the potter's craft \iras liable to suffer through 
the competition of stone vases,*’ Throughout the Middle East and as far 
away as Mchi (in what is now Baluchistan) stone vessels of all sorts were 
regularly manufactured (PI, 20, b), and sometunes in great quantities, and 
in China the fact of the earliest poredain being admittedly an imitadon of 
jade suggests that the same ^s true in that country also. 

In Egjpi it was in the later pre-Dynastic and Early Dynastic periods 
that the art of making stone vases reaped its acniihj the craftsmcD used 
not only the softer stones such as steatite and akbas(er (aragonite) but 
also the more refractory types, breeda, syenite, dioritc, porphyry and 
obsidian, fashioning out of these materials huge bowls, as much as 2 feet in 
diameter, with a dignity of form and a precision of workmanship that are 
truly admirable. It was the eaport O'f such early Egyptian vessels to Knossos 
that roused the Cretan craftsmen to competition, and by the end of the Early 
Aiinoan period they w'ere making exquisite little vases in stones of many 
colours; since such are found not only on the Palace site but, as at MocMos, 
in the graves of ordinary' citizens, we may conclude that they were in general 
demand and that the output was on a considerable scale. 

In Mesopotamia too the craft was at its best in early times. In the Unik 
period and afterwards in the period of Jamdat Nasr, he. In the second half 
of the fourth millennium BC and therefore rather before the vogue started 
in Egypt, the stonoHaitrers were making the most elaborate vases, sometimes 
covered with designs carved in relief, sometimes inlaid u'ith i>'aiicoloured 
stone, sometimes composite, made of two or more stones of different colours 
joined together. In the Jamdat Nasr period stone vases had become so 
common that in the graves they often outnumber those of clay. Most are 
plain bowls of w'hJte limestone of a purely utilitarian type, but for larger 
vessels other materials are used and there the artistic sensibility of the 
makers is evident, the strong and severe outlines of a dioritc vase contrasting 
with the delicate cutting of one in alabaster, worked down to an almost 
paper thinness so as to do justice to the translucent quality of the stone. 
In the Early Dynastic period which followed, the popularity of the stone 
vase as such is dearly on the wane; simple little limestone bowls are still 
^ly common and a vessel of translucent green calcite or of lapis lazuli 
would obviously be prized for its rarity, but elaborately carved vases or 
those of malcrids suc^ as diorite seem from this time onwards to have bceu 
intended for dedication in tonplcs rather than for ordinaiy use. So too in 
Egypt, the great hard-stouc vessels went out of fashion and, during and after 
the Middle Kingdom, stone vases, common though they are, are neatly 
alway's small in size and in material limited to alalkster and steatite; they 
were ‘toilet vases\ intended to contain scented oils and unguents such as 
could not be kept in porous day pots, or the eye-paint kohl, which had to 
be protected against dam p. Utilitarian in purpose they certainly were, but 
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the traditioiial shapes which had beeo dictated by that purpose (they would 
be tenuod 'fuucdoital’ today) were cscdlcut and deserved to be peipetuatcdj 
it is only when we see the technically fine but artistically monstrous alabasters 
from the tomb of Tutankhamen that the utter deaeration of Che stone- 
cuncr’s craft in Egypt becomes manifest, 

Because ^ypt is a land rich In stone of all sorts the stone-vase industry 
there was a natural growth; but its det'elopment in Mesopotamia is remark¬ 
able, seeing that no fit stone is to be found in the Euphjratcs valley and all 
the materM had to be imported, That there was a trade in finished goods 
is oertaiii} foe decorated soft-stone poQ of the Rulli culture arc found on 
Mesopotamian sites in the Jamdai Nasr and Early Dynastic periods, imported 



firom southern Baluchistan^ but ihse are comparatively rare; the vast bulk 
of the vases were fashioned on the spot from imported material. The Egyptian 
stone vases were hollowed out by means of tubular drills either worked by 
a bow or, in the case of l^ger poK, weighted and turned by a technique 

illustrated ^ tomb reliefs^ C^iSi Sy)- The same process was employed in 
Aiewpotamla, but side by side with it there was used an alternative technique 
which seems to have been a local invention; oa sites of Jamdat Nasr date 
dwre are found drill-heads of hard stone, rather less than half a sphere, 
with slots at the rides m take the pincer-ends of the drill shaft, which exactly 
fit the standard-size diorite bowls found on the same sites; there can there¬ 
fore be no doubt as to the existence of a Local industry. It is curious that 
whereas the shapes of the early Mesopotamian scone vases are original, 
showing no relation to those of Egypt, yet in the Early Dyiiastic period the 
commonest shapes of ‘alabasteri vessels are identical with those from the 
Nile valley and would pass for impons but for the fact that they are made 
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not from Egyptian aragonite but fiom the stalagmitic caldte found in the 
southern part of the Persian Gulf, Either the Sumerians obtained by trade 
E^tian vases which they so admired that they proceeded to look for and 
to import a stone that would allow of tbdr imitation—which sectns hardly 
likely—or the vases were made by people of the Gulf who had ready access 
to the stone and traded tbeir pr^ucts to Mesopotamia and possibly to 
Egypt also, in both cases setting an example for imitation. 

The importation of fordgn stone for vase-making is weU illustrated in the 
case of obsidian. The material was particularly esteemed for its beauty and 
perhaps also because of the difficulty of working it. The piindpal sources 
wxre Mdos, which supplied a gr^ stone, and eastern Anatolia, which 
furnished a dark grey and a black variety. The Egj-ptians used the black 
variety, making small, rather heavy pots which depended for their charm on 
the polished glass-like surface; in Mesopotamia botii the black and the light 
grey types were employed and the stone (espedally the ligbi-coloured stone) 
was ground down to the thinness of blown glass, thus taking full advantage 
of its tianslucence, a process w'hich must have involved an immense cost in 
dme and labour. Attached to a royal building of the eighteenth century »c 
at Alalakh there was found a vase-maker’s shop contaming the raw material, 
obsidian imported from eastern Anatolia. It came in the form of rectangular 
blocks measurii^ c. ii by 8 by 8 inches (0-30 by o ■ 20 byo-ao metres)—some 
may have been larger—which were very carefully squared and ground, an 
unnecessary rehnement, seeing that they were intended for cutting up, but 
perhaps an excuse for mising the price. The vases were shaped by chipping, 
the old ffint-knapper's technique, the interiors were bored out with tubul^ 
drills, and the rough sur£u:e was then ground down and ftnally polished with 
haematite as an abtasive. When then at Alalakh we £nd alabaster vases 
identical in shape with those 60m Egypt and from Mesopotamia already 
mentioned, it does not necessarily mean that we have to do with objects 
imported ready-made from the one coimtry or the other; it is equally probable 
that such arc the work of local craftsmen using imported raw material and 
copying fordgn models which experience had proved to be popular; already 
by the dghiccath century BC internationa] contacts had gone far towards 
iiniring thc Countries of tbe Middle East in an artistic oommonwcalth. 

Ivory 

More tangible evidence of the sharing of artistic styles is afforded by the 
ivory trade. From pre-Dynasiic tiroes this exquisite material had been a 
favourite with the ^yptians and always it was one of the !u.xury goods in 
greatest demand. Ivory was carv'ed into statuettes such as the portrait figure 
of Khufu, Pharaoh of the Fourth Dynasty, or that on Tutankhamen's head¬ 
iest, into spoons and toilet-boxes, fan and mirror handles, amulets and 
g aming pieces in the form of lions or jackals, and it was used for thc decoration 
of furniture, whether as simple bands and checker patterns or carved and 
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enriched with paint or with gold and coloured stones and i^cnce as we see it 
in caskets and thrones from Tutankhamen^s tomb. The raw material came 
from the south, of course; ivory from central Africa was brought up overland 
to Libya and so to Egypt, and it ivas also one of the staples of the Sudan trade; 
thus in the Sixth Elyuasty Sebni, governor of Elcphantiue, returning from 
an expedition to the Sudan, sends on in advance a l^e ivory tusk as evidence 
for Pharaoh of his success and boasts that he has one of five feet. In the 
Eighteenth Dynasty Queen Hatshepsut boasts that she has obtained seven 
hundred tusks from Libya. The mala source of ivory supply was accessible 
to Egypt alone;}* the rival civilization of Sumer used for similar purposes the 
big ^nch-shehs of the Persian Gutf, an admirable substitute so far as small 
objects were concerned but very limited as r^ards size — the largest shell 
plaque found in the royal cemeteiy at Ur measures only two-and-a-half inches 
either way (0’06 metre square). It might have been expected, therefore, that 
the Egyptian craftsmen, skilled as they were, would have kept a monopoly 
of the material; but in die latter part of our period (and yet more so in the 
first miUennium) it was the ivx)ry workers of the Phoenician coast towns 
whose leputadon stood highest and whose goods travelled far along the trade 
routes of the JVliddlc East. The Phoenidans had little artistie imagiiiation and 
for that reason, or because their market was better suited so, the designs of 
their ivories arc generally copied from ^yptian originals; it would appear 
that they were undcr-cutcing the Egyptian industry by unfair imitation. This 
might have been the case had the Egjptlans been fteemen; as it was, they were 
Pharaoh’s serfs and presumably the whole of their output was not more than 
sufficed for the requirements of the court; Pharaoh was not interested in, 
retail trade with foreign parts and any surplus raw material would be sold 
readily enough to foreign ^ctories, TTie Fhoenidans then were licensed to 
receive ivorj-, and their imitations were what their clients wanted. 

The ivories of Alalakh cany the matter farther (PL 28). Apart from the 
Sudan the only source of ivory in the Middle East was Niya, a tract of scrub 
jungle on the middle Euphrates, where there were sdll herds of elephants 
more or less artificially prcserv'cd by the Syrians and dthusiastically hunted by 
such ^priau Pharaohs as pushed their conquests so far north—Thutniose 111 
claims to have hunted 120, The more powerful of the Alalakh kings extended 
their dotnuuous to include the elephant reserve and thereby secured the 
monopoly of the locd ivory; actual tusks were found m the magazines 
of the palace of Yarim-Lim. Some of the iv’ory mav have been sold as 
raw material to Syrians or Phoenidans (no evidence is forthcoming on the 
point), but certainly much of it was worked by local craftsmen, and the 
examples found show a ramrkablc variety of styles. Toilet-boxes in the 
form of duels or adorned with the head of the ^dcss Hathor arc indis- 
nnguishable from their Egyptian prototypes, but there is no reason for 
thinking that they arc imports from Egypt; some reproduce faithMly a 
design found at Catdhcmish, presumably Hittite; one would on stylistic 
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grounds pass as Humte;, sev^ml have Cretan designs and might wcU have 
come from Knossos; yet all alike were made in this one centre in north Syria. 
The fact is that the mterchange of ideas had gone so far that a skilled emits- 
man was sufficiently familiar with the aits of his neighbours to be able to 
manufacture for each market the type of goods that would appeal to the 
people there; admittedly the Syrian might be altraaed by a Cretan-style 
object, bur he would in that case want something that looked genuinely 
Cretan, and the ivory-wurker therefore had to be well versed in the charac- 
tcrisrics of each school of art. At Ugarit cherc has been found a magnificent 
ivory, a relief of the goddess who is ^Our Lady of Beasts’ fPJ. 29); it is Cretan 
in conception, but there is no means of deciding w’hcre it w^as Ectuaily made. 
The ooumrics of the Middle Last had their different art ttaditiom, dearly 
defined, but the skilled craftsman of the fifteenth century working for export 
w'as apt to disregard firondera. 

Carpeniry 

Only in the dry dimate of Egypt, in its hennedcalJy sealed rock^mt tombs, 
docs w'oodw'ork have a chance to sumve the centuriesi dsewhere it has 
almost perished; for actual spedmens of the woodworker's craft wc musr 
therefore took to Egypt, and &om the similarity of tools and from illustrations 
in other media assume that technique and fashioiis m other lands follow'cd on 
much the same lines. 

The Egyptian carpenter was handicapped by the lack of good native timber; 
the Nile valley supplied sycamore, fig, minarisk, willow and acada, but none 
of these is satisfactory material; most of his w^ood had to be imported, and 
from Africa and fifom the Lebanon he obtained cedar and cypress, ebony, 
juniper, fir, yew' and oak* The small suse of the native trees and the cost of 
imponed timber were a challenge to the carpenter's ingenuity, and from a 
very early date he devdoped a remarkable skill in )oinery;i® as early as the 
Third Dynasty he w*as making coffins w'ith halved, mined and concealed 
mitre joints; a royal barge of the Twdfth Dynasty is built enrirdy of small 
pieces of wood set longitudinally in a sort of patchw'ork; he had Icami the use 
of thin veneers and could even make plyw-oo<L-a six-ply of different sorts of 
timber. He had practically cN^ry tool used by the modern carpenter (except 
for the plane and the spoki>-shave), and set squares and levels to control Ids 
w-ork; many of these can be sem in use in a model of a workshop (PI. 30) 
found in an Eleventh Dynasty tomb at Dcir el Bahri showing a gang of 
carpenters at work together. 

Partly because of the scarcity of wood having a pleasing grain, more, 
perhaps, because of Oriental taste, the Egyptian ftinuturc-maker w^as apt to 
regard his woodwork as a frame or a t^ckground rather than something that 
could stand on its own meri^; thus in the tomb of Tutankhamen there is 
wooden furniture in plenty, but in almost et'ery piece the wood itself scarcely 
shows; it is painted, or it is masked with inlay, or it is entirely covered with 
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gesso and gold foil. AIl-gLlt chairs and bed^ would naturally not bt found in 
every house—even in the royal tomb of Yuya some of the woodwork of the 
bed is exposed—but painted and inlaid fijtniture must have been very com¬ 
mon. li has to be remembered that the Egyptian house was sparsely fomished; 
there were beds, tables^ chairs^ stools and chests or caskets^ but very little dse, 
so that the scope of the cabinet-maker was strictly Ihnited. On the other handj 
the w^cU-to-do client w^ould want to make the best effect possible with the 
few things that he required, and would prefer something coloureds Ruling 
out of consideration here the magnificent wcwidcn reliefs and staitjes (such as 
the Old Kingdom panel of Hesire (PI, 3^1 —but even this w*as originally 
painred ot the statue called *the Sheikh cl Beled^), because those W'cre made 
by artists^ not by craftsmenj wc may say that the Egyptian wood-^worker, for 
all his manual skill, depended largely for the fine finish of his work on men of 
a different trade, on the ivory-carver, the goldsnuth and the painter. 

The same fashio^ must hikve prevailed over most of the Middle East In 
Mesopotamia and in Syria the same ^rpentcr's tools were in use, and there 
is no rrasoa to suppose that the carpenters were less skilled than those of 
Egypt. The Syrians had much better wood ready to chdr hand and the 
Mesopotamians could easily get oak and walnut from the northern lands of 
the Upp)cr Tigris, and they may therefore have been less inclined to mask their 
tmdiw^ork; certainly for the Early Dynastic period the royal cemetery at Ur 
gives us one escample of wood mlaid with wood of a different son and one of 
a wooden panel carved in rehef and not disguised by any overcoat 5 Queen 
Shub-ad s big chest had only a si ng le band of mosaic mlay, but whether the 
rest of wood was exposed or was painted it was impossible to say. But 
already inlay was freely employed to embellish fumiturc, as in the case of the 
queen s sledge chanot, and, as with the gaming-board, the entire surface 
might be covered with encrustation in shell and coloured stone. In the 
fourteenth-century palace at ALalakh a mass of little squares and triangles 
and slips of ii^ry and narrow gold beading showed that the fomiture had been 
encrusted very much in the ^ishion of the Damascus tables of today, and we 
can be sure that the Ivoiy^ bed of Hazael, king of Syria, found at Arslan Taah, 
represents a very andent tradition. In China, in the Shang period, the 
of the wooden chambers of the Anyang tombs are sometimes pointed (or 
enamelled) but sometimes very finely cm ed in relief; in some coses the wood 
IS inlaid with carded pieces of boar^s-tusk ivory. What is true of the tombs was 
presumably true of the houses of the living also; but though we know that 
wood entered largely into their construction nothing remains to show its 
character; all that can be said, in the dcanh of further evidence, is that art of 
the later Chinese woodworkers seems to have its roots in the craftsmanship 
cf Shang. 

Textiles 

As with woodwork so in the case of textiles Egypt is the only country in 
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s^bich SO perishable a material has survived In quanddes sufficient lo illustrate 
the bistor;' of manufa cmre and the precise nature of the goods manufactured. 
It is &om that point of view imforrunatc that throughout the Bronze Age the 
range of Egyptian weaving was peculiarly limited. There is evidence enough 
to show that dsewhere techniques were employed and effects produced whidi 
were not parallelled in the Nile valley; long before the Bronze Age ended the 
weaver’s art was fully developed andr in one country or another^ centres of 
production were supplying their own or neighbouring peoples with fabrics of 
the most >'aried sorts. 

Any attempt to trace these variedcs to a single source W'ould be misguided. 
Such a Thing as the method of smddng copper, an operation difficult in itself 
and requiriDg a combination of circumstances which cannot occur often, is 
not likely to have been invented independently by different people, and W'C are 
justified in looking for a single place of origin. But weaving is essentially a 
simple and natural process. The interlacing of rushes or of grass is a child’s 
amusement, and the savage employs It for bis primitive needs; the advantage 
of using a finer fibre is obvious and the spinning of such, or of the wool and 
hairs of animals, was the common property of man in the Stone Age. And so 
simple is the actual weaving that it requires no machinery whatsoever. At the 
present day a village woman of north Syria with a few hanks of coloured 
wool and one stick driven into the ground will make an elaborate belt for a 
young man to wear; the belt, with its set pauem of design, its open-work and 
its tasseb, is identical with those worn by the Hittite captaim on a stone 
relief from Carchemish of the eigbth century BC w'hicb must have been 
la the same way; with a modem loom the rate of produedon would of 
course be speeded up indefinitely, but the ma chin ery for the settmg-up would 
be teally intricate. 

The ^vclopmenc of the loom from the primitive business of band-weaving 
was lately due to the desire to save labour. A number of warp pegs driven 
into the ground would take the place of the single stick carrying all the warps; 
then the warps are tied to a warp beam which itself may be secured by pegs; 
and each step forward prompted a further step. At a very early date we find 
in use the mat-loom, with which the process is really that of mat-making, the 
horizontal ground-loom, Che vertic^ two-beamed loom and the warp- 
wdghted loom, as well as hand-frames; their dispersion shows dearly 
enough that these were not evolved one out of another but w'crc invented 
independently. The horizontal loom is most characteristic of Egypt, the 
vertical two-beamed loom of the Levant and the warp-weighted loom of 
Europe; but by the time of the Eighteenth Dynasty at least Egypt was using 
both vertical and horizontal looms and Syria and Mesopotamia were doing the 
<nmp Ideas were exchanged and models were imitated, but that is not 
necessarily the explanation of the facts. The Syrian used both types of vertical 
loom, and it cannot be supposed that he borrowed the warp-wcightcd type 
Europe; somebody in the east invented it, and it coaiinued in use 
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because for making certain sorts of cloth it bad the advantage over the 
beamed loom of allowing moic play to the warp threads. Europe did not 
borrow the warp-weighted loom from the Levant since, in the first place, all 
the evidence is in favour of its having been indigenous and, in the second, 
when doser association with the Levant introduced to them the two-beamed 
loom the European weavers quickly changed over from the one type to the 
other. India and Giina were equally independent in their invention. 

In all these looms the weaving was at first done with the fingers, Later on 
the shed-rod was brought in to separate the altcimte warp threads, then the 
rod-heddle to lift the alternate threads while the shed-rod gives passage to the 
wefti then the comb for pressing the weft tightly, then, for more complicated 
work, the heddlcs were multiplied; these were labour-saving dev'ices which 
were of the greatest benefit to the weaver, but they were only new' methods 
of producing what had already been produced without them; thus the draw- 
loom harness, used very early in China, was not introduced into Egypt until 
late in the first millennium BC, but long before that small all-over diaper 
patterns had been laboriously worked by hand. 

To some extent the charactn of the loom was infiuenced by the nature of 
the thread used, wrhich differed in different countries, and again local taste 
or prejudice decided the class of goods in local demand and therefore of the 
machinery used for their production. 

Egypt was pie-eminently a fla.'t-grawing country, so would naturally make 
linen dothpr the Egyptians also had a ritualistic prejudice against wool, as 
something essentially unclean, and although a hnle wool was wnven for rugs, 
etc., that w^ a very minor industry. Linen is difficult to dye, and although 
a few esperiments in this direction w'cre made in early times (an esiample with 
blue warp stnpes wras found in the pyramid of Unas, Fifth Dymastv) thev were 
soon abandoned; for personal wear the Egyptian preferred white, and the 
weaveis accordin^y concentrated their efforts on the production of white 
goods. In early times, naturally, it was the plain weave that they and 
this was indeed standardked until about ajoo BC; but after that date they 
manufactured a very wide range of li nen doth. 

Linen fibre is very fine and very strong; when spun it makes a thread which 
is not only tough but also smooth, so that on a cloth loom the warp threads 
ran be set up so dosely as to touch each other and yet suffer no damage by 
friction Vr*heii the weft is beaten in among them; W'hcn the warp is so dosely 
set the number of w^efts has to be reduced, the traditional Egyptian ratio 
being two or three wefts to four warps. I n such ' plain' W'cavijjg it is warp 
that l^ds to endow the weft, and the latter remains relatively straight. 
Weaving of this sort is best done on a horizontal loom, with the warp not too 
tightly stretched, and with each shot the weft is taken across the entire width 
of ffie fabric. By varying the size and quality of the yarn an extraordinaiy 
variety of cloth can be made with what is really the same weave. Egypt berame 
famous for the fineness of its tissues, the weavers making the stuff for those 
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diaphanous gamcats which are so often represented in Egyptian paintings 
and reliefs; a striped effect was obtained by using a thick soft warp with an 
almost ins'isiblc weft, a spotted effect by ‘snarls’ in over-spun yam on a 
muslin-like ground; from 2100 BC onwards the looped technique worked with 
rods was introduced, somcdin^ with an all-over effect like a Turkish towel, 
sometimes dispcisedly, in iinifoimly spaced spots, and selvage fringes were 
produced in the same way. Down to the Eighteenth Dynasty white linen 
materials made on the principle of the plain weave in its many varieties 
formed the entiie output of the Egyptian weavers, and so long as that was the 
the horizontal loom met all their requirements, In the Eighteenth 
Elynasty the vertical loom also came into use. 

Wool and (he Vertical Loont 

In Syria and in Mesopommia flax was grown relatively little and the 
natural material for the making of doth was wool. 

The wool fibre is fairly long and well adapted to spinning, but its surfece 
is scaly, instead of being smooth as is that of the flas fibre, and instead of 
being straight it is crimped; the spun thread is loose in texture, is apt to 
stretch and is rough to the degree that rhf eads in close csatact catch on each 
ocher; consequently in weaving the warp threads have to be widely spaced, 
and, to prevent sagging, have to be kept under constant tension. Since tense 
warps could not bend round the weft, as in linen weaving, the weft had to be 
slack enough to bend round the warp; because the warps were spaced, more 
weft threads could be used, and the weft had to be beaten tighdy together, so 
much so that the warp did not show at all; this is the tapestry weave in its 
simplest form. For these technical reasons Syria and Mesopotamia preferred 
the vertical loom; it secured the W'arp tension more effectively and it facilitated 
the beating of the weft. 

With the vertical loom (on which the alternate warp threads are pulled 
forward instead of being Efted) the shuttle docs not easily pass between the 
warps, and if a single shot of weft were run through from seh'age to selvage the 
slack necessary for its bending round the warp would not be evenly distri¬ 
buted; therefore only a few warps are opened at a time, and the resulting 
s mall section of weft is beaten in before the run is completed, and the weft 
can be turned back in the course of the row, so that adjacent patches can be 
worked in different colours. Wool takes colours more readily than does any 
other tnaierial, and from the outset the peoples of Syria showed their prefer¬ 
ence for gay clothing. In ^yptian wall-paintings Asiatics are alw'a^'S dis¬ 
tinguished by their decorated garments, the ‘cloak of many colours’ woven 
for the young Joseph; such may be simple stripes, like the ‘Sevoi Kings’ of 
the modem Aleppo looms, or patterned goods for the making of which the 
tapestry bom was indispensable. Seeing that no actual fabrics are preserved 
it is mainly upon the E^ptian paintings that we must rely for inforniation 
regar ding the types of stuff manufactured in Syria, but literary sources leave 

t* 
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no doubt ss lo the retiwu gained by the Syrian weavers throughout the Near 
East. Not only doth for garments was produced; curtains, i.e, kiiiims woven 
in the Gobelins technique and bearing patterns some of which survive to the 
present day, were in great demand, and the carved marble thresholds and 
Soors of later Assyrian palaces merely reproduce the hand-woven carpets 
which for many centuries past must have been made in the factories and by 
the tent-dwellers of Mesopotamia and Iran (PI. 26}. In the late Middle 
Kingdom and in the Eighteenth Dynasty Syrian weavers were brought into 
Egypt, and from the time of Thutmose IV (1405 BC) the tombs in the Valley 
of the Kings furnish us with a series of splendid pattern-weavers in which 
the design is ^yptian but the technique Asiatic, while the material is sdU the 
hnen tradidonal in Egypt. Presumably the Egyptian prejudice against wool 
still held good, but the use of Uneo in its stead, though it eofotoed a more 
limited range of colours, did have the advant^ that its finer threads made 
possible a design more intricate than could have been produced in wool; thirs 
the girdle of Ramses III (c, 1170 BC}givcs asurface count of 173 by 77 threads 
to the square inch, and to get the pattern four or five threads are required for 
every one shown on the face, The very elaborate bands with figure subjects 
which adorn the dresses of kings and courtiers on Assyrian bas-reliefs would 
have been of Asiatic malre, whether in wool or linen, and Lkc the similar 
bands on one of the tunics fium Tutankhamen’s tomb may have been of 
embroidery worked by hand on a frame, but could have been made on a 
tapestry loom, ihougb anything up to ten heddles would have been needed. 
The fact is that by the end of the second millenn^Tm sc the Middle East was 
producing both in plain weave and in tapestry most known types of fabric and 
those of a quality not easily surpassed. 

For ^ly Indian textiles we have viitually no material and absolutdy no 
literary evidence. At MohenjcHdaro a few minute specimens of doth have 
been found adhering to metal, enough to prove that the thread is of oonon, 
as indeed was to be expected, since cotton is indigenous to India. One example 
rather larger than the rest showed three weft threads to each warp thread, 
from which it would appear that the fabric was lapestiy'-woven on a vertical 
loom, but no more than that can be said. In the classical period India was 
exporting doth and yam made of wild silk (Tjossh) to the Middle East, and 
examples of it have been found at Palmyra, but for its Dsanufeemre at early 
date there is no evidence. Real sUk got from Bomfyx mori was a Chinese 
monopoly until well on in the present era. Its early history remains unknown, 
the oldest actual examples found being tiny fragments preserved on bronzes of 
the Yin period, c. 1000 6C^ which show patterns of twill damask; but Chinese 
technique was, at the time when comparisons first become possible, more 
highly devdaped than that of the western world; in the Han period the looms 
them^ves were better and the satin and damask weavers were definitely 
superior, The silk thread, long, fine and smooth and as readily dyed as wool, 
offered a ebaUeage to Chinese ingenuity; and the people whose craftsmen, in 
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the Shang period, could produce by the cm perdue process the finest bronzes 
ever made in China, a« likely to have responded successfully to the 
challenge. 

In the art of weaving no other oounirics of the Old World could compete 
wth those whose industry has been described above. In central Asia and in 
the Russian steppes the nomad breeders of sheep and goats used the wool— 
particularly the sheep’s wool—for making fdt, as they have made it up to the 
present day, and did not spin it into thrad for the manufacture of doth. In 
so &r as they were brought into coutact with their more civilized neighbours 
they did in time pick up some knowledge of testiies, but for the most part they 
were content to import ready-made goods; the craft of carpet-knotting they 
did take over, for the mactoeiy required for that is of the simplest, and 
carpets are useful as tent furniture; but weaving proper was introduced late 
and was never highly developed. 

Europe learnt the use of the vertical loom ftom Syria at a quite early date. 
Whereas in Syria both the two-beaiticd and the warp-weighted loom were 
in use simultaneously, Europe preferred the laner type, and it seems to have 
been the only one employed even in lands where culture was most advanced; 
right across the continent, from Greece to Norway, the finding of great 
quantities of loom weights on Bronze Age sites proved the ubiquity of the 
machine. Because the standards of life were so much low'cr in these countries 
than in Egypt or Mesopotamia there was no call for the fine qualities of stuff 
made there; because too on the warp-weighied loom the doth is woven from 
the top downwards and the weft cannot be driven home so tightly, the ten¬ 
dency is for the doth to be loose in texture and relatively coarse. The earliest 
examples come from the Swiss take villages and date to the middle of the 
third millenitium BC; they ate of linen. Some of these are in twined work like 
basketry and can scarcely be tailed te.\dlcs, but others are definitely woven 
on a W3ip*w«ghted loom; a few have weft stripes, and ihete is one specimen, 
dated to about zooo BC, of Soumak weave in which there are alternate rows 
of plain weave and weave with the weft wrapped with the fingers round the 
warp threads. 

The next examples—and there are plenty of them—are those, well pre¬ 
served by the action of peat, found in Scandinarian graves of the twelfth 
century BC; they are woollen stuffs, plain weaves with a ina.ximum coimt of 13 
warp ^d 10 weft thrrads to the square inch and therefore very coarse in 
comparison with contemporary Egyptian fabrics in which the count may be as 
high as 150 by 60. Some of the garments have patches of embroid^. It 
would seem that the Europeans of the Bronze experimented with ami 
mastered a number of wea^-iug techniques, but they did not originate them; 
the weavers borrowed the principles of their craft from Asia and, because 
their sunple-mindcd clients were none too exigent, they aimed at no more 
than a modest quality of production; moreover, whereas in the eastern 
markets demand was such that weaving became a professional industry, in 
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Europe ii long remained a dome^dc task limited to the needs of the house^ 
non-^ompedrive and therefore conservative in the character of its output. 

In the eastern countries also ^^ea^ing had staned as a purely domestic duty 
earned out by the women of the famUya and right down into lisc Iron Age the 
housewife continued CO be the Spinster" and the weaver of household stuffs. 
In the great houses of the Egyptian nobles the womeiifolk would be so 
employed, as we can see on the tomb reliefs and m the wooden modeb of the 
Twelfth Dynasty^ and in this as in other respects such a bouse would be 
largely seff-suffidng; thus in the older Egypdan rests the terms Veaver* and 
*maid-ser\'ant" are synonymous, and it is only occasionally that thdr special 
task is distinguished by the tide beni'ancs of the goddess Ndth\ the patroness 
of the art. In JViiddle Kingdom texts male weavers begin to be mendoned, 
and even ‘weavers* shops*, from whidi it is dear that weaving was becoming 
3 commerdal industry. Later we hear of ^chiefs of weavers*, and the actual 
operatives are sometimes described as ‘foreigners" or, more explicitly, 
‘Syiiaus*, but nothing is said as to the way in which the industry was organized 
Since Pharaoh himself owned the greater part of the ftax-growipg areas of 
Egypt and his harvest was so important that it was placed under the control 
of a high officer of the court, it may well be that Pharaoh held a monopoly 
of doth- making j as of so many other trades—a monopoly, that is, of doth 
made for trade and export, which would not interfere wtith the domesde 
industry practised in the noble houscs^^ and in the cottages of the serfs alikci 
certainly the employment of Sjvians would be oonsistenc with royal owner-" 
ship* 

In the other Atiddle East countries also weavmg was at the beginning the 
women's task but tended to pass into the hands of men when finer makes 
required greater skill and when public demand so raised prices as to make the 
business worth a man s while. Thus with the Hebrews of the Exodus the 
elaborate hangings of the tabernacle, ‘embroidered in blue and in purple, in 
scarlet and in fine linen, the work of the weaver, of those that devise cunning 
work were made by Aholiab son of Ahisamuch and the ‘wise-hearted mcn^ 
taught by himj but ordinary weaving wbs done by the women, as when 
Hannah made yearly ‘a litdc coat' for her som 

77r^ 

For the Alesopo tam i ans , dependent as they were upon foreign trade, and 
with w^oven fabrics of aU sorts the chief items of export, cloth-making was too 
important economically to remain a domestic industry; men took part in it 
early, and it carefully organized. The profession w*as hereditary^ All 
professional weavera, whereV'er jhey worked, were members of a guild headed 
by a guild-master; he earned through aU negotiadons with the government 
officials, supplied them with lists of the members and arranged the pas-ment 
of taxes due upon the goods produced. Most weavers worked not inde- 
pendendy but in factoncs.H Work was highly specialized; the spinners, the 
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dyers and the fullers belonged to separate guilds, but even mthin ±e weavers' 
guild there was spccializadon—we hear of linen-weavers, wool-weavers, 
weavers of coloured goods. Some of the factories were private concerns nm 
by wea 1 ±y merchants; there may have been royal factories, for King Gimil- 
Sin, of ifae Third Dynasty of Ur, seems to have owned the workshops in which 
‘the gurmpnt^ of Gimil-Siii' were made; many belonged to the temples and 
manufactured goods not only for use in the service of the god but for the 
export trade also. The archaeological evidence for this is Umiied to a single 
case (one service room in the great NLu-gal temple at Ur had contained a 
loom-Hndging &om the fact that there was a weaver's pit in the floor it would 
seem to have becti a treadle loom) but numerous tablets throw light upon the 
subjecL The weavers employed in the temple factories were both m^e and 
female; very often they were slaves (and in that case might be detailed for 
quite different work, such as helping to dear out irrigadon-chamicls) but 
others were free citizens, and judging from the receipts issued by the temple 
authorities some of these may have worked at home, taking the thread from 
the temple stores and bringing back the finished doth. Detailed account- 
tablets list the individual workers, the amouni of wool received by c^, foe 
quantity, weight and quality of the doth made, and foe payment in kind 
(which in the case of slaves would be merely rations) over periods of a month 
or of six months; note is taken of deafos, of absences or of substitutes 
employed in place of a sick employee (Ur Texts, III, 1554 ) > “ 

‘payments for foe sick, for foe days of absence (when undean), and sundry 
expenditures of female workers for one month' has a curiously modern ring. 
Not less businesslike was the stocktaking, as, for iostance, in the doth- 
stores of Nannar, foe Moon god, in his temple at Ur; foe lists arc immensely 
long (Ur Texts, III, 1504) and most detailed, giving measurements, weights 
and qualities and noting issues, generally against receipt—*‘Gift of wool to foe 
royal m «<^idans at foe great smifoy; rccdpi of Masaga'. 

Vciy similar employment ledgers and stock lists deal with other trades 
(srried on in foe Third Dynasty temples; we have those of foe sculptor's 
shop, the goldsmith’s shop, foe lapid^'’s shop, the carpenter's shop, foe 
smifoy, the fuller and tanner's shop, the tailor-cutter's shop and the caulker’s 
shop (Ur Texts, III, 1498), summing up the business done in them for foe 
twdvc months of the devenfo year of King Ibi-Sin. It is dear that foe great 
bulk of goods intended for foe market were manufactured under fectoiy 
conditions and that under the Third Dynasty of Ur the temple workshops 
were the ma’" producers; but that there were plenty of private concems 
be doubted, and constant references in the temple records 10 the hire 
of outside labour—induding skilled labour—imply that there were also 
independent craftsmen working on their own. 

After 2000 bc conditions seem to be modified. Individual workshop- 
owners play a larger part and dvilian assodations take over a good deal of 
what had been temple trade* The temples and foe royal eswre were still 
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iBBnu&cturing cenms but were mow n’oridng for the market much more than 
formerly, and they now bad to meet far more competition i the business 
docL^eots of the larsa and Kassitc periods come for the most part from the 
archives of civilian merchant fa mil ies. The change of ownership must have 
had ^e resnlt of mcreasing the power of the trade guilds and, inddentally, 
of raising the status of the craftsman j in the temple workshops the majority 
of the workers were slaves; in the privately nm factories the majority would 
be though slave-kbour also was used^ss and even when a slave was 

apprenticed to leam the trade his ri^ts were properly safeguarded and he 
might even look forward to entering into partnership with his master at the 
end of his term of apprenticeship. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER IV 

I. I^essor F. Schachcmicyf points out that tbe gn«t river vslleys wm not the mJy «ites 

dijMVmes ai aod Jericho. Sm L. 

Ticni (New Yort^ 1933), and K, Kcnywi, Digging vp 
cnntMversy rantmuHling the duung and rcktive e^c ^ 
the riiea of JuMM aiHl jerisho, a« XXX (1956). and XXXl (1957). 

^ ^ qvvtationa for the most part 

3. See p. SM bdbw. 

+ On the dMculi pt^Jsrns concemlnE the dorneeticfltwn and ndluaiicm of the camel sec 

Inimiatioiial d« Sdcacca AfiihfOiwl™iqu» cl 

^ dl mproj 410^ n, 35. 

’■ ’5' '"“J" "“'f ■^1' *.M»~ =. 

■if * 

9. J. Le^ Obie™ that »tamad«, pamcularlv during the later 

pent^ wc« wva^ with wooden n»fs («« Lm CafcVi * r " 

I 937>i P- 37i ii. 7*J-Wooden beanu of ccmjidcnble duneoswm mar have been cimdov^" 
&i early a^ litc Old Empiir, durini! die Foufrh nvna,ta,^ ^ ^ ^loyc^p 
Ch«ps prmmid comprised e^n, p^of 

Ricke. Ori««firi^ L£frr^inr«,rn^ „L *“ 

K« Md l< k f«.s«.=n d», dd, 6,to. ^ i 
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pnssgie of miUamuT nor hu auMdenc JinenttcKa always beai piid td it by excavates 
whg were akii0?t piimaTily in learch of sme and who cKpcncoced die utinoTt 

difEcuiry in extraction the bfidts which were mixed with the aormniiliidozis of silr in 
whidi they toy. Dn the dhhmlty of the exrairattoii of nm^dned bridle ia Egyptj sec 
Onenroi/op Vol I (1950)1 p. 36 Tj and Figi 2^. 

11. An QLcepDon to this k the city wall of Hattusas where there remnia at Uast £ve cduts^ 
of brayy jtiasonryj but the blocks are tounhiy cut to shape bm not dressed as ashbr. 
Then ue late exeeplionSp as one at Carchcmlah. 

12, Ftofessor 1 . M. Dlakonoff doubts whether uatioaolisi sendmem pbyed any mie bcce. 

ij. Professor L M, Diakoooff mamrairti that tt k impoiuble to spook of govcrmnecit before 
the end of the urban reyoLudoo. 

14+ Professor I. M. I>iakonofr considers that the attribudoa of seotifoentHl origins to plano¬ 
convex htidci lacks conduMvie ecidenoe. 

15. The diKxiyertes of Sakona Goneem at Saqqomh huve Jed to the sbondonment of the idea 
that the Sinai relief k Hist Dyoosiy Semcr-Khet. It is rather a Third Cly'nasry Semex- 
Khet rclicC cf. Or^ralii‘d;k XXI 11 (1954)1 504; Professor J. Cemy^ The Imcriptiom of 

Sinm, II (1955)1 p, 53. 

i£. It ii worth remarkLog that suhsn a state silTcr coJn^c was istrodueed in Asb in the 
dghth Century BC the Syrian morohants oammcmly surcharged the coins with their 
privnie stamps os a guonuiiec of the purity of tlic metal. 

17, On iron metaltorgy in Egypt;! the Sudan and Afnc^i tec Jean Leclant;! Golbque Inters 
naiionaL Lo £dr k travors Jed Ages, Aciti (Naiiq^] i955}j MemohE No. Armda 
(Noitcy, 195^)1 ppr 83-91. 

iS. Doubts hB%^ btm cjrprcssed as to the exact nature of the tryctr. Sec IL CL Majumdar, ctL 
The Hisicry a/td Cuimre if ike Indian Peopltj I, The Vedic Age CLendooi 1951)1 p. 397- 

19. Professor ShigeSd Kaixtika and his coheagues point to the disrovery of on example of iron 
edge put on bnWie wapous wfaieh appears to date from the hmer part of the Shang 
dynasty. 

jzo. To the indent Egyptranii the God Pmh was the patron of the goldsmith craftsmen^ 
conneaed with dworhng and cermin forms of physical djcfbimotinn. See P. Montcti 
Tt^pat^ue et Jea arf^viesV in ArchSIa^uef 6*^ nkie^ XL (1952)^ pp^ i-ii- 

21. See CL F. A. SebaefFerj C/goridco, II (IHirbi 1950)^ pp. 56-115. If the facti arc beyond 
dispntCp SehAcffer^s theory seems hypothetical to Frofessm: F. Schachcmieyr. 

22 h Poifmadiu for rather ForeamokhUj which is the transcription of the andent Hgypthm 
Piraemfiab, or Paraemhat) seems in fict to tiave been a d^or. (E. WeidncTj KUB, llli 
Nol fiy); sec E+ Laroche, Retw Hiiiiu et XV^ 60 ( 1957 )^ 87* No. 174* 3^ 

and tlic bibliography contained in Jean LccJonti Bihliathica Orienialu, XV C^ 953 )i p^ 23I1 
^ 44 

Aj. A case Ld potot is thai of the oiclutect Nekliebu in ihe fiixth Dymaty.^ He »yii *Hb 
Majesty found me e comnKin binldcr^ and Hk Majesty appointed me lo the offices of 
Inspector of fiuiiden and Supctiatcndcni of a GuUd. And His Majesty planed me to- 
Kingk ArcluEca. and Buildert tlien Royal Architect and Builder under the King's super- 
viaiom And Hk Majesty appaiaied me Sde Companidini King's Ardiltceti and Builder 
in the Two Houses/ 

In fnetj Nddieb(i''t elder brother held all ihc&c ofEces and Ndthebu had worked iiuder 
bis brother coniinuously^ so that a certain amount of nepotism may be iuspecteti; and 
N^thebu was never a ^eoirmion builder^ Ibr he was an educated youth apprcitdced to 
hk brother ^ do the wnii[ig\ Kts nsc^ howevcTi was none the letis ^pectacuiu^- 

04, Sec Df R. J. Forbes, Studies in Ancient Tcchnobsi^ (Leiden, 1955)1 p- t^j. 

£5. An a scholar on behalf of ihc Notlnoal Commknaii for Israel points crui, the potter^s 
wheel appeared olcnDsc contcmponineapsly in Mesopotamia and Pdcscinc* »ome time in 
the secoEid half of tlie fourth millcsinium BC Clear iraees of the wheel i:a£L be observed 
on CMEcolitluc veueii fiom Ghmsid beyond the Jordan. 
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76 . Ill the c^nnloa of Pnifcwr D. J. Mylvane^j Etudcnu: of prdUimjTic art migM (Usputc Sir 
LecmArd^* mxujJc regarduie the slight aaihttic vbJuc af the BcaJter pottery. 

17. S« H. G. Crtclj JTxt Birik &/ CMm (LmdoOr 1916), Pr 105. 

23 . The subject is cfliefiiliy treated by H. CL Beck, "Glasi iMfdce 1500 bc“, m Andtm Bgypi 
arta^ jArf Earf CLondaD* June 19343L 

39, PtuTc^r F. Sdiachenneyr polnis out that m the ve^ cadicst perieda, bcl™ ponery had 
been ^veqird, there wai a very unponaor wue-huwl culture in Gspnia, Syriaj and 
PalcstHie (Jeri^iai, Abu ’Cosh) u weQ Mesopotamia^ Later on, atoac bowls were hrought 
fiom Tell Halof to Anaxolia, Soskie and the I>aoubbn basin, 

3 ^ 5 . The icTerefice is w alabaalcr lamps and unguent jant the lids of the Ganoph:: jart wm 
carved by sculptors, not by vase-makers, and the diGeieiux ii striking, 

3lr There were, however, elephants in noith-wenteiii Syna, Sot op, sS4, ™ fn. 

■lio EL Oh Bamcct, Jem™; pf Htfitniii Sm^ier^ 63 pp. ^-7, 

33, Professor J. Ledant draws atreutinxi to the great oedarwocKl boats uf the Fourth Dymiry, 

tile dements of which were discovered in in pcdcci order in something resembling 
a drydoj^ ro the south of the Cheops pyramid at Gua. These wax 43, metn^ long, and 
Os high as 7 metres at the stern and 5 metres ai the prow^ The longest pieces serving 
« tM tramewo^nf the huh are 23 metre-planks* 50 ceiuimeiies thick and 75 oernttmetres 
high, ^ w«ghii« 2 wmi. The oar* 9 ib«i« kng. Thw nw 

matcnals were avuilahlc to the Egyptmn carpenters. Pardcukr aneiitioa ahnuld be gwen 
10 the Dficthod of mounting the mfi, almosE entirely withtrui the aid of any metal 
element (only three enpper nails were found for the whole boat). 

The planks were pierced with holes making it possible to thread cords binding om? 
plank to pese mxds passed in*idc the boat and, eKcept fn nrre insunea* 

were tvoc visible frum the ertertor. Thus the boat was ctmstnicied of planks litcmhy 
ipgrtiw. lb ^ «™tcr the wood swcEed, while the cofda tij^teard; thui enturing 
JSXSfhldL » lluii it w« tmtiKci- 

‘The piiau weu tnilr 1 lioM gamteni aqd thoei made of papyrus i it la forbiddea for 
^ m a^pt «^er dothes’ (Hewdotus, U. n)-, 'the prias intrediitt ^iL 

Si i. “•!«» "* »rt fonli ia the Gnomon of the TdwW: 

(7lj 7J*-7®) Md VSInOiu Gnelt papyri. 

34, H. E. Wmlocfc, Modils of Daffy UJ* I'n Andtitt Egypt (Cambridge, Mais,, 1955). 

t. ^ have pTEfcTTed the word ‘wodeshM' rather than 

Bui ifw Sir Lcomiid Woolley a lin^e CMftaman iua hia ‘wmkahop': what is diKtused 

hnnseJf a oafisimii. PIwsm of this sort did have madiinerT— for wSwimr m^i.rrr^ 

and much labour* even if ir was skive-labour and not hired labour 

36, The text of this pamgmph is based partly m the commems of Pmfesao, I. M, m„i- 
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26 A^tyriart nprodacii^m in stem □ woven ruj? 
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CHAPTER V 


THE ECONOMIC STRUCTURE 


TRADE 

T rade, in the simple form of barter, is as old as man. Man’s wants have 
never been Ihmrcd to what he could produce for himself; and ifhc could 
not by force seize that which he coveted then he was prepared to acquire it 
by exchange. Should he happen to possess something that other people 
desired he might be able to live on the proceeds of barter; when local demand 
was satisfied be would look for dients farther afidd, and where the objects to 
be bartered were smaU and easily portable his market might extend very far. 
Thus in the Cbalcolitbic Age, we find in the bouse ruids of the early al^Ubaid 
period ai Ur beads made of anmoaite which muse have been imported from 
the Nilghiri hilk of southern India; presumably they had not come direedy 
but had been passed from hand lo band, but even so they illustrate in a 
surprising fashion the lamificadons of international exeba^e* Such early 
contacts^ casual as they may be, arc noteworthy as explaining the intcracdon 
of local cultures, but they are no more than the background of trade proper; 
the sporadic and unoiganized adventures of the individual pedlar led up lo 
but scarcely form part of the history of commerce. 

As we have seen (Part II, Chapter IV, Metallurgy), it ^*a$ the introduction 
of metal and the development of metallurgical science that more than anything 
ebe made trade essential. The smith had no time for anything outside his own 
profession, and he was manufteturing things which other people could not 
make but every^body needed; exchange therefore was a mutual neoessiiy* But 
the smiih^s raw matenal was seldom to be found dose at hand; he had to rely 
upon large-scale imports, which again bad to be paid for, and that meant 
organization of a far-rcaching sort; the retail trade with his neighbours ai 
home was easy enough, but the importation of ore or crude metal from abroad 
was a business with which he could not cope himself. 

In different countries the problem wtis approached in different wnys. On 
the one hand we have, in Egvpt, where ‘Egypt^ and Tharaoh^ were identified, 
a system which corresponds to what in the modem world would be called the 
nationalization of industry^ On the other hand^ in Mesopommla, by whnt we 
may term a c^pimlist system,* the individual merchant acts on his own 
initiative but within the limits of the law and subject to the taxation imposed 
by the state in the general interest. And^ lastly, in certain communidcs such 
as the Phoenician coast towns, it would seem that the merchants (of whom 
the ruler would be one) controlled the state in the interests of trade. These 
differences were not due to ideologies dehberately formulated: man had not 
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then acquired so philossophical an outlook; they resulted mainly from their 
economic character and resources; but they were very real, and it is interestiiif 
to obser\'c the success or f^ure — and the reasons for the success or failure — 
of commerce organized on principles so fundamentally opposed 

^ypt 

In E^'pdan icxtSi down to the end of the second millennium BCj there is 
nowhere any mention of merchants. This silence does not mean, as some 
authoriues have assumed,, that conunerce was non-existent, but it does imply 
that private merchants, even though they existed and might become wealthy, 
yet enjoyed no such social tank as would enable them to build rich tombs for 
themselves and thereby leave a memorial that could endure to our tunc. We 
have no knowledge of any Egyptian laws regulating trade, and this again 
tends to show that the private trader played no very important part in the 
land’s economy. The fact was that all commerce was in the hands of Pharaoh, 
and the divine Pharaoh was, of course, a law- unto himself. 

As regards internal trade, ii must be remembered that in theory at least the 
whole land of Egypt was the personal property of Pharaoh. It is true that the 
feudal nobility installed by him after the conquest of the delta by the rulers 
of the First Dynasty did in time encroach upon the royal authority and 
attempt to make themselves independent, but the establishment of the 
Ei^teentb Dynasty saw the el i mjn ation of chose hereditary peers and 
a>nfiscaiion of their landed property, which all passed again to the crown. It 
is true too that the great temples acquired by royal gift enormous territories, 
the revenues from which provided for the maintenance of the priesthood and 
the obscn-anoc of the ritual service of the gods; but those possessions did 
result from royal gift, and the gift could be revoked, as when Akhenaton 
dosed down the Amon tempk at Thebes and seized its property. The rime 
was yet to come when the priests would pros'e more powerful than the king, 
and in the meantime the Pharaohs of the Empinr could fairly look upon Esvm 
as their personal estate. The entiie produce of the land therefore ias 
Pharaoh’s. An army of administrators supervised the rural economy of the 
Nile vall^, regulated the canal system and collected the proporrioo of the 
harvest that the tenant farmers owed as taxes to their overlord; there was 
hide opc^g here for the private speculator, and although, obriouslv, a man 
mght ^ bis superfluous grain to a townsman, or to the local baker,'this was 
all small-scale dealing m which the state was not called to interfere All major 
operations could be carried out only by the controllers of the lOval granaries. 
A^, Pharaoh enjoyed an absolute monopoly of the stone quarries, of gold 
copper minin gs and of major buHding operationj. 

It ^ clwly to the coimtry’s advantage that the eacploftation of the rich 
gold-fields m ^e ^tem desert should be reserved to the state and not left 
to the it^cy of pnvaic speculators intent on making fortunes for themselves; 
gold had very early become a weapon ftr too powerful for the ruler to allow 
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of its source passing into tbe hands of possible rivals, and the embargo upon 
gold mining was justified both upon public grounds and as a dynastic side- 
guard. 

With copper the case W 9 s somewhat different The mines of Sinai lay far 
off, in a desolate country where the maintenance of mine-workers required 
elaborate organization for food and transport and where troops were needed 
to ward off raids by the wild nomads; the accounts that have come down to us 
of the cjcpediiions to Sinai show that nothing short of the royal authority 
could have undertaken what were in fact military campaigns on a large scale. 
Pharaoh’s monopoly of copper mining was natural and indeed inevitabte in 
the circumstances. 

The monopoly of stone quarrying and that of building construction are 
complementary. Only the Pharaoh built temples.’ He was also obliged to 
construct hb own tomb—pyramid or rock-hewn chambered shaft—^with its 
mortuary chapel, etc.; and he would reward the faithful service of his officers 
by the bestowal of a tomb such as the mastabtis that surround the pyramids of 
Gizeh or the ( unfini shed) carved and painted rock tombs in the hills behind 
Tell el Amaroa.} No other stone buildings were erected in Eg^iit (Part 11, 
Chapter IV, Architecture), and therefore no other than Pharaoh had need of 
building stone; but his own works were normally on so vast a scale that no 
private contractor could have undertaken them, even if it had been morally 
possible for Pharaoh to delegate to another the most essential of his royal dudes. 

The well-being of figjpt depended upon the goodwill of the go^, whom 
therefore it was important to propitiate, so that the building and the upkeep 
of their temples was an essential function of tbe government, that is, of the 
Pharaoh. It was also bound up with the personality of the divine Pharaoh, 
and the country could not afford his extinction, which would result from the 
corruption of his mortal body and from the nt^lect of the ceremonies which 
assured his continued life in the after-world. The building of the colossal 
tombs of the Egyptian kings was as mu ch an act of faith as was the building 
of the great catbediab of mediaeval Europe, and its object was not simply to 
minister to the vainglory of the ruler but to take out, as it were, an insurance 
policy for the country. Therefore from the moment of hU accession to the 
throne Pharaoh was busy with the preparation of his tomb, and this had to 
be done by direct labour. There was no quesdon of letdng out the work lo 
contractors; the vast numbers of labourers required were called up by the 
(orvile s^tem put into force at the dmc of year when agricultural work was 
slack, and they were in Pharaoh’s own service, organized on military lines (the 
larger gangs were called apent, a military' term) and supplied with rations fiem 
the royal stores. Quarr^'tng, transport and building were all under Pharaoh’s 
sole control, but matters did not end there. Tombs and temples alike required 
sculptors and goldsmiths and skilled crafbmen of all sorts, and they too tvere 
in Pharaoh’s service^ as is made clear by, for example, tbe rcliefr and insaip- 
dons in the tomb of Bekhmirc; who was responsible for their mspecdon. 
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Theoretically the craftsmon were free men ; but the ablest of them were 
engaged by the king at a wage for life, and iheir sons aiter them^ undoubtedly 
there were also free craftsmen working privately, somedmes in the employ¬ 
ment of a great noble, sometimes entirely on their own, finding their clients 
in the local marker ; but such would scarcely be the masters of their craft. 

^ith the state, in the petaon of the Pharaoh, exerdsing such complete 
control over the natural resources and over the labour forces of the country, 
there was dearly very iitde scope left for *big business’ by the private 
merchants. Their place was taken by an elaborate diril service acting with 
the authority and for the benefit of the crown. Of course there was always 
plenty of petty' retail trade in the v i ll ag e market-square and in the town 
bazaar, though most of the things sold there, grain or oil, anima|fi or manu- 
fectured goods, had to pay taxes to the govemment. But even In the field of 
direct trade the merchiint’s opportumues were very limited; as early as the 
Third Dy^ry we hear of a ‘director of aU the King’s flax’-i and we may be 
sure that in all commodities the main stocks were either owned or controlled 
by the Fbataoh. 

But if the internal trade of Egypt was to so large an extent a royal monopoly, 
the same was yet more true of foreign commerce. 

^ypt, as organized by the Pharaohs, was to an unusual degree sdf- 
suffi^ The ordinary citizen could be housed, dothed and fed, could 
finish him^ with the tools of his trader with the raw materia] required by 
his craft with the ornament desired by tus wife, entirely from the re¬ 
quiem Qi the kingdom; a bountiful nature supplied all the necessities of life. 
Egypt s fordgn trade was a trade in luxuries, so far as the individual was 
(Mnffimcd, but some at least of those luxuries were really needed for the 
weU-be^. The temples could not be built without heavy timbers of 
^dwo<^ such as id not grow in the Nile valley, and the temple ritual 
demanded the uk of incense which, too, the valley did not produce. Oil—'the 
remt^y of the body’--was needed both for medicinal and for maeico- 
rehgious puiT»ses; myrrh, cassia and resin were used for mummifitarion; 

^ ^ as beautiful, 

M that sUver offerings would be peculiarly acceptable to the gods. Obviously 
It was Pharaoh s duty to arrange for the import of things servi^ch religious 
pui^ and ^viously it was to his irucmsi to keep it in^ owm hSds; 

foreign trade therefore became a royal monopoly. 

The 0 % profitable coiiimercia] lines were two, northwards to the Svrian 
coas^: and southw^ to the semi-fabulous Und of Punt; for the first', sea 
naffic was ^cutial; for Punt, could be carried overland by way of the 
Sudan, or, better, could go by ship from a port on the Red Sea 

(Section with 
'P'™ Kingdoms of the Nile 
and before Semitic incomers had founded the dties 
of Sidon and Tyre. From the temples of Byblos there have been recovered 
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Egyptian polished stone axes, flint knives, beads and pakttes dating to the 
pre-Dynasdc age^S then comes an alabaster vase fragment bearing the name 
of Khasekhamui of the Second Dynasty and later others with the names of 
Cheops, Mykerinus, Unas, and, for the Sixth Dynasty, Ted and the two 
Pepis; dearly no private merchant could have brought royal treasures of the 
sort. Actually the Third Dj-nasty Pharaoh Sneferu mendons the return of a 
fleet of forty vessels bringing pine logs, some destined for the rooflng of the 
royal palace and some for naval construedon; Egypt was thciefore already 
building sea-going ships of imported Syrian dmber, probably on the SjTian 
model, but judging from the reliefr in the funerary temple of Sahure (Fifth 
Dynasty), by methods which were inherited from the old boat-builders 
of the Nile, In the same reliefs we see that the ships carried their (Xiin- 
plement of regular troops, a further proof that the vessels of the Byblos 
line (they were called */iebmt\ Keben = Byblos) were royal property. That a 
great deal of the merchandise from Byblos, and later from Tyre and Sidon, 
was carried in Syrian bottoms to some Egyptian port designated for their use 
(as Naukrads was for the Greeks of after times) may be taken for granted ^ we 
see this in the case of Wenamon who, although an envoy, the High Priest of 
Amon in the days of Ramses XI, travelled in a Syrian ship to Byblos, and 
what was true of the late period must have been true of the early. The regular 
cabotage traffic was conducted by the shipmasters of the Levant coastal 
towns and only when some special project called for extraordinary supplies 
did a whole squadron of the Pharaoh's kebmt cargo ships go our to sea; their 
successful return from such a mission was an event worthy to be recorded in 
the royal annals. But we never hear of privately owned Egyptian vessels 
taking pan in the Levant trade. 

The strict control of sea-borne traffic must have been a matter of mutual 
agreement, but It is not easy to determine exactly what was the reladon 
between Pharaoh and the merchant princes of the Syrian coast. With Byblos 
the connection was vny dose. On a sculptured r^ef dedicated in a local 
temple Fepi actually calls himself ‘Lord of Byblos', but the phrase may imply 
not so much suzerainty as seniority In a partnership. Similarly, when Pepi 
I's officer. Uni, leads an expedition by sea and lands on the coast below 
Mount Carmel to punish a rebellious tribe, the Pharaoh may merely have 
been striking at the base of the Beduin who had been raiding the far-offi 
Egyptian frontier, or he may have been called in by his Syrian business ally 
to poUce the latter's hinterland. In any case, oonunercial relations depended 
upon goodwill, and w^here one of the parties was the Pharaoh of Eg^it that 
goodwill was bound to have its political aspect. The various objects bearing 
the names of early Pharaohs found at Byblos were presumably the honorific 
presents bestowed upon a friend less important than the giver but none the 
less independent; but the danger was thar the senior partner might aim at 
undirided control. The big portrait statues of Twelfth Dynasty kings un¬ 
earthed at Ugarit were set up there not as signs of friendship but as es'idence 
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of Egyptian domiriadoa over yet another outlet for Asiatic trade; commerce 
waSj as often, the forerunner of imperialism. The other danger involved in the 
royal monopoly was that mtemadonal trade was made dependent upon the 
political and military strength of a single individual or dynasty. The story of 
the luckless Wenamon is familiar, but that example (coming ^er the end of 
the penod dealt with m this volume) had its precedents in earlier times of 
Egyptian weakness; when the Sixth Dynasty ooUapsed the Levant trade 
coUapsed with it; Tlow that the ships go no more to Byblos how shall wc 
replace for our mummies the “djA"' w'ood of which one used to make coffins 
for the priests and whose resin sen-^ed to embalm the nobles ?’ 

Trade with the south—with the ill-defined Land of Punt, at the south end 
of the Red Sea, which perhaps embraced the Yemen as well as Somaliland— 
was easily resewed against private enierprise but, outside the Egyptian 
frontier, was not subject to Pharaoh^s political control* The principal impoixs 
were precious woods, ivory, myrrh and frankincense, gold and panther skins 
and ostrich fealhers. Much of this could come overland or by way of the Nile 
to the southern boundaries of Egypt, brought there by Sudanese merchants 
or mofe simply by wandering iribesmen, casually, often in small consign* 
ments passed, it may be, from band to hand (hence the ambiguity of the name 
^PuntiJ and earned north because rumour said that high prices could be got 
in Eg^t* Tmffic of this sort goes back to pre-Dynastic times, w'hcn frontiers 
were ill defined, but with the unification of Egypt steps were soon taken to 
safeguard the southern boundary against Sudanese raiders and, at the same 
time, to take advantage of the commerdal possibilities of the land. The 
obvious centre of control was the cataract region where the barren desert 
doses in on the rocky rapine of the Nile, forcing all traffic to take one and the 
same route; incideDtally, it was from this ravine that Phaiaoh could quarry 
the gramte which was so prized for temple building. Khasekhemui first, and 
after him Sneferu, invaded the Sudan and established his frontier;*^ its 
mamteoance was entrusted to the nomarchs of Elephantine the head of whose 
family bon^ in the reign of Memere, the title 'Keeper of the Door of the 
South, while other offidals of his staffi w^re entitled 'Caravan-conductoij who 
bungs the products of the countries to his Lord*. Elephantine in iket became 
the customs house and collecting centre for overland trade with the south. Not 
content with the irregukr arrival of merchandise dribbling up through the 
Sudan, Pfaaxaoh now b^an to send ffltps^dJtions southwards front Elephantine. 
These were military raids intended to maintain Egyptian prestige, to loo^ 
a^ to buy, Harkhuf, the Lord of Elephantine, conducted three such expedi¬ 
tions under Memere and a fourth under Pepi II; on his third jeumey he 
brought back ilnw hundred donkey-loads of 'incense, ebony, oil (?X grain, 
^ther skins, ivoty, boomerangs and aU manner of good things*, and on his 
four^ journey he secured a pigmy, reckoned by the royal court to be the 
e treasure of all. Under the Sixth Dynasty a new fortress and customs¬ 
house was built at Kerma, at the head of the third cataract, which might act 
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as an advanced trading-post to wbidi the Sudanese could bring thdr goods 
in exchange for the jewellery and the knives^ the strong scents and the rolls 
of white or dyed doth which then, as in the nineteenth century ad, found a 
ready market in Africa. 

But these royal expeditions were expensive and dangerous (we hear of 
more than one being cut up by the savage tribes whom they encountered) 
and not likdy to be always profitable j moreover, the difficulties of transport 
meant that the heavier and bulkier goods could be obtained only in very small 
quantities. The alternative was to make use of the sea route, but that was an 
adventure which, so far as we know, could be risked only occasionally and 
when demands were more rhnn usually urgent. The fiist Punt mission 
recorded in Egyptian flunals was oiganized by Sabure of the Fifth Dynasty 
(there may have been earlier expeditions about which we know nothing) and 
it must have taxed even the roj’al resources. The barges that brought copper 
across ftom the Sinai mines were too small for the present purposes and 
probably not seaworthy; ships, chercfbte, sea-going vessels of the kebetu type, 
had to tw built on the Red Sea coast, and aU the timber for these; the carpen¬ 
ters and the sailors, together with all their radons and equipment, had tn be 
transported ftom Koptos to the improvised dockyards. When the ships were 
ready the soldieis had to come too, for there was no knowing w’bat rcceprion 
the squadron would get in the strange lands for which it was heading. In 
order to benefit by the monsoon winds the ships had to sail in June and start 
back about the banning of October, and even so the last 350 miles would 
have to be <»vered with the oar in face of the north wind; January or February 
mi ght see them safely borne—granted, that is, that the pilots knew enough 
about the weather conditions and that the people of Punt could be induced 
to come to terms quickly. Sabure’s expedition was a success and encouraged 
his descendants; brought back 80,000 measures of myrrh, 6,ooo(?) weight 
of electium and 2,600 planks of ebony. Isesi, a later Pharaoh of the Fifth 
Dynasty, sent a mission which managed to procure him a pigmy. Under the 
Sixth E^ynasry more expeditions were made, and by the rime of the Middle 
Kingdom matters may perhaps have been made easier by the digging of a 
canal connecting the Kile w^th the Red Sea so that ships of the Mediterranean 
fleet could be transferred to the African trade route. In the Eleventh D)na5ty 
the Pharaoh Mentidiotep III not only sent ships to Punt but also built road- 
stations and dug wells along the Koptos trade. Under Sesostris 11 of the 
Twelfth Dynasty expedidons had become more or less normal afiaiis; but 
the most famous of all wns that sent by Queen Hatshepsut in the Eighteenth 
Dynasty which brought bade thirty-one living myrrh trees to decorate the 
fafade of her temple at Ddr el Bahri. That expedition was apparently the 
first which had gone from Egypt to Punt since Hyk$<» rimes; *Wby have ye 
come hither to this land which the people of Egypt know not ?* cried the 
astonished Puntites; ‘Did ye descend upon the roads of heaven, or did ye sail 
upon the wa^, upon the sea of God's-Land T The long gap in a profitable 
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traffic shows again how^ with a government monopoly in foreign trader the 
collapse of the government means the complete severance of commcrdal ties; 
there were no merchants in Egypt to carry on Fharaoh's business for him. 

M^opataima 

In Mesopotamia the devdopment of the high civilization of the Sumerians 
and their successors depended entitely upon fotdgn Trade. The amadngly 
fertile soil of the river valley gave thein an agricultural surpluSj which was 
the essential medium of exchange^ and the leisure which could make possible 
specialization in the arts and crafts as well as the appreciation of the amenities 
of life; but their country produced no good timbera. no good stone, no gold^ 
silver or coppery all the ia\v materials for the arts and crafts had to be 
imported in return either for agricultural produce or for manufactured goods. 
Some of the raw materials had to be brought liom very far away, the 
carriage of bulky goods such as grain over great distances was both difficult 
and expensive, so that it was better to make payment in something more 
portable and of greater value in proportion to its size and weight; the need 
was best met by manufactured goods, but those had to be of a equality that 
would find them a ready market abroad. If you wanted a good life you had to 
topoii^ and to import successfully you had to develop taste and technique in 
industry^ local oondidons enforced civilization upon Sumer. Thus h is 
hardly a paradox to say that ihe Sumerians were, in their day, the w'orld^s 
best metsl^workers because they had no metal of their own. The credit for 
the disrovery of the principles of metallurgy must go to the peoples of eastern 
Anatolia, lining in the Lake Van’-Caucastts area^ but because those people 
fou^ that they could gel easy money by the export of thdr copper they had 
no incentive to cany' the an of me^-workiog beyond its purely uriliiarian 
stage; as meiai-worfcer& they were almost immediately outclassed by their 
Mesopotamian chents* and it was only after the second millennium BC that 
they developed a school of their own^—and the Urartu school even t hc^ is 
largely denvative. The Sumerians were driven into trade, and the tiade took 
them far afield; they W'crc driven into manufacture, and what they made for 
cx|wn had to sell on iis ments; the Snmenan citj* states were based on 
agnculture, corresponding roughly to the canalization areas of the river 
valley, but the Sumerian dries flourished as centres of business and industry. 

A^rding to Sumerian belief the patron god of the dry state was the 
absolute owner of the state territories. Parts of the divine estate would be 
letai^d and were fanned directly by the god's priests, with serfs as labourers* 
but the vast proportion was let to indidduals; the latter had of course to pay 
their tent to ^e tmtplc, in grain or cattle or farm produce, but with what was 
left to th™ they could do as the>' pkased, and thdr freedom to seU inevimbly 
gave birth to a professiona] class of wholesale merchants. The temple priests 
also engaged in trade; die enomous stocks accumulated in the god's store- 
chambers were more than sufficient for the needs of the temple and the surplus 
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could be soldi providing funds for the maintenance and adornment of the 
shrine; md since in the theocratic state of early times the god and the govern¬ 
ment were sjTtonymoiis we find the stare compering in the market on equal 
terms with the private merchant. The interesting feature of the Sumerian 
economy is just this. Because trade was the life-blood of the community the 
government was bound to supervise and regulate the activities of the trader; 
it wm obliged to ensure feir dealirig between buyer and seller, because fraud 
destroys credit^ and to protect the merchants because his business is to the 
stated's advantage; but, as if recognizing that mdividual midative is more 
likdy to succeed in oommeTce chan is a hureaucracy undisturbed by com- 
petidon^ it made no attempt w^hatsoever to replace the private trader by the 
state. Throughout Mesopotamian history the merchant had, within the limics 
of the lawy a free hand to carr^^ on his business, and it is w orth noring how 
far more effective his purely commercial activities w'cre than those of a 
govemment department with its political background. Thus Pharaoh of 
Egypt migh^ solicit a Hittite ruler, over w^hom he had no control for a 
consignment of iron, and receive a more or less pohic refusal, or when his 
militar}' powers ceased to command respect, might find his demand for cedar- 
wood contcmpruously refected by a petty prince of Byblos; but the Mesopo¬ 
tamian merchant could carry on mde with central AnatoUa^—a land into 
which a Mesopotamian army had only once ventured-^r with an Indian 
state distant bewnd surmise. Moreover^ with this capitalist system, the break-^ 
down of the political state did not involve the collapse of trade. Ur, as the 
capital dty of Mesopotamia tmder the kings of the Third Dynasty of Ur, 
must then have reached the height of its prosperity; it was sacked and laid 
waste by the Elamite, but under the Dynasc)' which the Elamites 

installed, the dry, rcducraJ politically to the grade of a provindal centte, 
carried on its manuibetures and foreign trade much as before and seems 
still to have tanked a-s the commerdal capital. 

The Code of Hammurabi has preserved for us some at least of the laws 
r^ulating both iniemal and foreign trade. Because it was a strict rule that 
the details of every commerdal rransactioa should be recorded in writing, 
and many thousands of such documents survive, much can be karnt about the 
operation of the laws and the genera! activities of the merdiani^; in addition 
there are various texts which inddentally throw light upon trade questions, 
while arcfaaeologica] discoveries have contributed not a little to our know¬ 
ledge. Out of the vast amount of specialized detail it is possible to obtain a 
fair piaure of the general priudpics and methods of commerce, both internal 
and cxcemal, for the wbok period with which we are here concerned. 

Retail trading in the home market had of course begun with simpk barter. 
But at a very early date such transactions, though they retained the outward 
form of barter, goods of one sort being exchanged for goods of another sort, 
were in fact sales; the objects were not merely balanced one against another 
but W'crc separately v*alucd by referenoe to a common standard, and those 
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values had to be brought lo a common total; thus A sdls to B a house %’orth 
sbe talents for three rolls of dothj value four talcncs, and ten sheep, value two 
talents. The original medium of exchange, natural in a land pre-eminendy 
agriculture!, had been grain—just as the origiim! unit of weight was a barley¬ 
corn. With the introduction of metal a second medium was added, copper, 
the ratio betw^ecn them being fixed, so that in a written assessment of price 
both media would be mentioned, or dthen Later, as wealth increased, silver 
and gold came in as standards; gold (in the form of rings) came very seldom 
into actual use, but silver, weighed in the balance and duly tested for quality 
(though it might be guaranteed by a stamp such as *thc seal of Babylon’} 
was normal currency; thus in Hammurabi's Code agricultural wages and 
hiring rates are reckoned in grain, but those of the townsman in silver, while 
at the same lime the concession is made that if a debtor has not money (i.e. 
silver) or com to pay but has goods, *he shall give to his merchant accordiog 
10 what he has brought, and the merchant shall not object'* 

In the same way, loans were reckoned cither in grain or in silver—ne^'cr in 
temis of any other commodity. Because of the prime importance of agricul¬ 
ture and of the productivity of the soil in lower Mesopotamia, where a thirty- 
or forty-fold return was but a normal crop, interest on loans was high; under 
the Third Dynasty of Ur the rate was 33^ per cent, and this was confirmed 
by Hammurabi’s Code $0 far as grain was concerned, but for silver the rate 
was only 20 per centj and in the Larsa period grain too came down to the 
same figure. The fact was that it was impossible to fix any rate by law. In the 
case of a dispute brought before the courts the law would be invoked and the 
legal rate of interest would be imposed j but in commercial ventures the rate 
charged by the lender would obviously be in proportion to the risks involved 
and every such transacrion would be decided on its merits; thus, under 
the Third Dynasty, we find an instance of the interest on a silver loan reaching 
25 per cent, and very often it falls wdl bdow 20 per n^t. It was to the 
state's advantage that money should be easy, and the palace and the temple 
(i.e. the state) would pre^'ent an exaggerated rate of interest being exacted by 
private moneylenders by granting loans at 12 per cent or less; thus at Sippar, 
in Babylonian times, the god Shamash was lending barky at 20 per cent and 
silver at fij per cent* Further to protect the borrower against overcharge, 
Hammurabi enacted that the contract should be drawn up before a govern¬ 
ment official, fkiliug which the lender forfdted his rights to the capital, and 
an attempt to exact interest in excess of the legal maTTfruTm nullified the 
agreement and the creditor lost his title to the debt. 

The solidcude of the state towards the borrower only reflects the impor^^ 
tance of trade to the community at large. Foreign trade required heavy 
financial backing, and it was essential that the merchants should be suitably 
financed. Moreover, to be successful, trade must be honestly conducted, 
and therefore commerdal dishonesty of any kind, or anything that opened the 
door to ft^ud in business, was severely punish^. Every' transaction in real 
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estate, loans and, m certain conditions, sales had to be in writing, with the 
names of the parties recorded; without that^ no dflim by a professed lender 
or sdler was valid To buy, or to receive on deposit, a man^s property' from 
his son or his slave ^.e. other than the responsible owner) without a 
written bond duly witnessed, involved the death penalty. The use of false 
weights or measures annulled any claim made by the creditor, and the prudent 
merchant therefore emplo^'eti weights engraved with the guaranrec of the 
state department The creditor on Ms side could require a pledge as security 
for his loan, and this migbi mean that the debtor, if be had no land or house 
CO his credit, might band over his wife or his children as slaves; by Ham- 
miirabi''s Code such bondage could be for Three years only, but in later times 
no liemt was put to its duration so long as the debt was unredeemed. 

Straight dealing in the town bazaars could be ensured by a oomperent 
police force, and petty fraud, easily defined, whs a maner for the local courts; 
the strenuous legislatioii to which our sources bear witness was drawTt up in 
the interests of foreign trade. It was in the sphere of mtemational commerce 
that the Sumerian and later the Babylonian people displayed an initiative and 
a genius for organization which was to affect profoundly the history of man. 

The goods wMch the Mesopoiamian mcrchmts sougM had to be obtained 
from sources lying outside their own borders and often not even in neigh¬ 
bouring countries but in dominions distant by rwo or three removes from 
their own. In these dreumstanoes a travdling merchant could not be pro¬ 
tected by the armed forces of his own guvemment but had to rely upon the 
goodwill of the govemment of the land through which he passed, which 
could be earned only by, on the one hand, the payment of customs and transit 
dues and, on the other, the extension to the subjects of that govamment of 
similar frec-conduct ri^ts in his own land. Generally the states of the 
Middle East were too wdl aware of the benefits thej' derived from the passage 
of merchandise to interfere with the caravans; war might, of course, cut 
mnununicatious and there was always risk from outlaws and robber bands, 
but the governments os such normally cncouiagcd trade* Thdr attitude is 
illustrated by a late inddenti A Babylonian caravan carrying a consignment 
of gold while passing through Canaan hod been attacked and plundered by 
brigands; Kii^ Bumaburiash of Babylon writes to the Gmaonite ruler 
demanding that the brigands be executed and the gold returned, otherwise 
‘trade bctwwi us shall stopT; evidently he could think of no threat likely 
to be more efficadous* Foreign merchants were indeed wdcomc. When 
Satgon of Akkad boasted that the ships of Alcluhha, of Makkon and of 
Telmun were lying alongside the wharves of his capital his pleasure was in 
the arrival of trading missions from the south of the Persian Gulf; and when 
Ur-Nammu of Ur claims that he had ^brought back the ships of Aiogon" 
(apparently by dealing the sihed-up canals) he had indeed ce-opened the 
trade-routes, but for the use of the fordgners, not of Ms own sailors. 

Whether by sea or by land, a traveller could pass through the countries of 
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the andent world with tolerable safely. However^ a sm^le Journey—and this 
was especially true of land travd with all ira difficulties of transport—would 
BOX tnake a merchant’s fortune; for that he liad to have regular traffic and 
regular contacts. Since he could not expect to find just the goods he sought 
ready to hand in the course of a brief \isit unannounced beforehand, he 
needed an organization on the spot which cotdd order commodities in 
advance, act as a coUcedng cenuej make introductions and arrange payments. 
Some kind of local agency was mdispcnsable. Gudea, priest (or etiri — prince^ 
of Lagash in about 2200 bc^ describes all the stocks of Isiiilding material which 
he imported from many lands for his temple of the god Nin-gir-su—timber 
from the cedar-forests and from Magan and Meluhha, porphyry, also from 
Mduh^, marble from the "marble mountains^, copper from Kimash, gold 
and silver and leadj asphalt and bitumen from Madga, the ships laden as 
corn-ships are laden whra they bring in the harvest from the fields. The 
may daim in self-glorification that 'Gudea the High Priest of Nin-gir-su 
made his way into the cedar-mountains which no had penetrated before 
him^ but that can be no more than a figure of speech; undoubtedly he sent 
his owTi envoys rather than employing middlemen, but to fulfil so large an 
order he must have used the ordinary trade channels; we may even assume 
(thus inierprctiiig Gudea^s phrase) that a resident agent bad arranged in 
advance for the exploitation of a sircich of virgin forest to meet his tet|mre- 
ments. 

The character of these nading outposts differed according to the con¬ 
ditions of the various countries. 

In central Syria, in the second half of the third fnillgnnhiTT^ we find 
at Qatna^ on the middle OronteSj what is really a Mesopotamian town; it 
was bmlc round a lemplc of Nin-Egal^ a goddess particularly in favour ai Ur, 
and associated with its King Adad-nirari (an Akkadian name) there is a high 
official whose title, sakhimiku, is in that age exclusively Babylonian. Syria 
was not a gr^t power but parcelled out into petty states (in the four cunci^ 
form texts found at Qatna more than half a dozen 'kings^ are mentioned) no 
one of which vrould be able to guarantee the safety of a foreign trade agency 
against the jealousy or the rapadtj' of the othets; here then the best solu tion 
vm to have a purely Mesopotamian colony ranldng as a kingdom on a par 
with its neighl^urs but secured against them by the militaiy power of the 
home govemmenL 

In the extreme north of Syria^ where the Qrontes turns w'estward to break 
throu^ the Amanus range and reach the Mediterranean by w’ay of Antioch, 
the little royal city of Alaiakh co mman ded the approach to the famous 
‘Mountain of Qjdars* and ±t road across the Aleppo plateau to the eastern¬ 
most bend of the Euphrates the road along w'hJch the cedar logs would be 
hauled for embarkation or to be boated downstream to Babylon and Sumer. 
That the timber mctchants had their representatives here is Likely^ to say the 
least of itj but the two or three Mesopotamian cylinder seals found in the 
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cxcavaiion of the early levels do not amount to ptoolj though the ^ct of a 
royal palace being designed on Alesopotamian lines supports the likelihood. 
Sargon of Akkad effectually did away with middlemen’s profits by seizing the 
couutiy and so getting the sources of supply into his own hands, and his 
grandson, also made himself master of the Cedar Mountain. For the bter 
periods the tablets found, coming as they do fiom the royal archives, leU us 
nothing about private trade, but in the early pan of the eighteenth century 
BC there is rnendon of two hundred measures of wool cooling from the con¬ 
troller of Tdma or Atazik, on the Euphrates; woollen doth was one of the 
regular artidcs of Mesopotamian export, and here again the Babylonian title 

iakkfmaku is applied to an official in charge of stores containing doth. 

Kultepe 

Much more illuminatiTig is the case of GancS. An epic poem, *The King 
of Battles’, describes bow Sargon of Akkad led his army across unknown 
TnnTTnrHin passes into the heart of Anatolia to champion the cause of a colony 
of Akkachan merchants whose rights were being flouted by the local ruler. 
This, if not the actual setdement whose ruins, on ihe site now called Kultepe, 
have been excavated by the Turkish Historical Sodety with outsiaiwtog 
success, must have been of the same character. Outside the eastern rampart 
of the walled native town of Ganes there stretched a built-up area of rather 
more than a kilometre’s length svhich was for the exclusive use of the merch¬ 
ants of Assur. Clearly they were not allowed to live inside the town but w’eie 
isolated and kept at arm’s length—probably as much by their own wish as by 
the prejudice of the Anatolians; the Kama, as thdr quarter was called, mi^t 
be compared with the ‘fkaory* established by the old East India Company 
outside or, again, with the town of Naukratis w*hich the Egyptian 

government assigned to the Greek traders of the seventh century BC. The date 
of the foundation of this colony is not yet knowi^ but it flourished throughout 
the of the Third Dytia-siy of Ur and until the ninctccndi century BC. It 
was a dosely-knit organization, sdf-governing and independent; but because 
it was much too ffir from Mesopotamia to get any militaiy assistance thence 
(Saigon’s expedition was a unique exertion to the general rule), it had to lely 
for its exisiCRce upon the tact of the merchants in their dealings with the 
rulers of GaneS and upon the indisputable profit that their activities brought 
to the country. Their main business was the export of copper and as the 
tablets found in their archives prove they had by their strict application to 
the business brought theit commercial technique, and also the le^ practioes 
arising from their profession, to a stage even more advanced than that of 
their colleagues at home. 

Kultepe b not the only Anatolian site where a Mesopotamian trading 
outpost has been discovered; there was one at Bogazkoy, and there tvere 
probably others conforming more or less to the same pattern. For the pattern 
has its analogies elsewhere. At Ur itself there was a karvm lying outside the 
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waUs of the city, and as appears frooi one of the phrases iised^ admi n i s -^ 
trarively d^tinct from it; merdmits were members of the karumj they 
settled their accoimts therej they could keep iheir business assets there and if 
they managed their assets from there they did so as members of the merchants^ 
guild. It was not a residential area as the GaneS itomm was forced by local 
conditions to bCj but more like what the Royal Exchange was for eighteenth^ 
oentuiy' London, and a member of it was supposed to act *lifce a gendenum’ 

Tfiiir awilim that is^ to observe certain ethical and social standards of 
conduct j all agreements were made and contracts lodged in the local temple 
of Shamash the Sun god (w^e have already seen Sbamaah aedng as banker in 
the city of Sippar), so that the religious sanction re-cnforccd the moral 
code. 

The texts made it clear that the k^Tum was pre-^eminently the changing- 
house for external, i.e, inter-oty or hiteniadonal trade. Accordingly we may 
assume that there the Ur mercb^t met the representatives of the merchanis of 
India. The archaeological evidence for the Indian trade takes it back to Early 
Dynastic dmes; from the roj^al cemetery at Ur come beads of andficmlly 
bleached cornelian Identical with examples from Alohcnjo-daroj there was a 
goldm monkey on a pin in the grave of Mes-kalam~dug, and carx^d scone 
VHSK from Metu (of the culture^ see p, 452) are not uncommon in that 

period. By the twenty-fourth century ac we begm to fend on Sumerian sitesj 
and more especially at Urj engraved and inscribed seals of the Indus vaU^ 
type which must have belonged to Indian residents^ agems of busing 
houses at Harappa or MohenjOHdaro engaged in the impoTi and export 
trade between the two countries^ The connection held good throughout rhe 
Third Dynasty of Ur and into the Larsa period, and perhaps the early Kassite, 
when it ends abruptly, probably with the downM of the Indus vahey dries. 
Judging from number of seals (Ur alone has produced a dozen, which in 
view of the accidents of survi val and discovery must represent a great many 
mom) the Indkn colony was ^dy Luge and trade therefore must have been 
on a considerable scale. There is no written evidence 10 Hiplain the nature of 
the mer^d^e involved or the traffic armngements employed, but oonsider- 
mg the difficulty and the cost of overland transport it is hkely that most goods 
were brought by sea to Telmum 


Telr^uift 

• second milknnium Tdmun, the modem Bahicin 

^land, devdoped mte one of ^ most important trading stations of the Middle 
East. Itself ^odudiig nothing more important than vegetables (Telmuo 
omons trae famous) it served as an entrepot for goods from aU the lands 
ov(^. We have ^ Cp. 607) that in earlier times the ships of Mafcfcan, i.e, 
of Oman on the Persian Gulf, and of Mduh^ a country which for the 
^opommm vm fabulous but may have been the east coast of 

Africa, discharged their cargoes directly upon the wharves of the riverine 
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dties. Busings documents from Ur show tliat as late as the reigu of lbbi-Sui} 
last king of the Third D3niastj of Ur^ an Ur merchant would ship his goods 
and travel himself directly^ to Makkan, though whether the vessel bdonged to 
Ur or to Makkan is not stated^ But in the Larsa period Telmun enjoys a 
monopoly of the Gulf traffic; n’erything was dis^rged there and ctans- 
shipp^ for its final destinadoiL It was perhaps the dc\’eIopment of the 
Indi^ trade that so benefited TehnuiL The big deep-draughted dhows that 
in the monsoon season undertook the long voyage front the Persian Gulf to 
Karachi or Ceylon were quite unfit for the navigation of the rivers and 
canals of Mesopotamia, whereas the Mesopotamian river craft had alway'S 
been accustomed to the cabotage of the Gulf ports; transshipment was there¬ 
fore a necessity, and Telmun offered a convenient anchorage. But for the Ur 
merchants it would be a great saving of time and expense if a single port and a 
single ^ency could deal with the whole cargo of the ship; moreover, since 
most goods were sent not on order but as a speculation in the hopes of sale, 
a single market dealing with conunodidcs of all kinds was to cveryonc’'s 
advantage; consequaitiy the direct voyages to Makkan ceased and all trade 
was concentrated at Telmun, 

Ur, with easy access to the sea by ennat and river (u. Ur-Nammu’s inscrip¬ 
tion dted above, p. 607), was in a favourable position to profit by this trade. 
The sblp-masters of Ur were formed into a guild, the aUk Telmun^ which 
seems to have had a monopoly of the traffic, the master ^mng as both captam 
and supercargo, doing most of the buying and selling himself, though he 
might agree to take with him individuals speculating on their own acoounL 
They were indeed more merchants than sailors tf we rnay judge from their 
insistence on the dangers of the voyage, from the prayers and offerings made 
by their families on their behalf and ffom the cx-voios which they and their 
crews dedicated on thdr safe return. On the outgoing trip they would cany 
cash, i.c, silver, rolls or garments of woollen doth, scented oils, etc., and they 
would bring back raw copper—the standard commodity of the Telmun 
trande; a tablet mentions as much as 13,200 Ib. of copper in a single cargo— 
ivory, hard woods such as ebony, stone beads, lapis lazuli, gold, eye-paint 
and pearls (?), With so wide a range of goods a skilful buyer codd make a 
handsome profit. 

The history of the Gulf traffic is not without inteiet. Under the Third 
Dynasty of Ur the Makkan ships were financed out of temple funds and the 
merchant'-adventurer paid dibe to the temple of Nannar; moreover, the title 
used for hirn is that of a palace fimetionary, and when Ur-Nommu revived 
the Makkan trade he did so for Nannar his god. It is clear that the govern¬ 
ment v>as at this time directly engaged m the business, either in competition 
with the private capitalist or possibly as holding a monopoly, In the Larsa 
period, on the other hand, the trade has passed entirely into ffic hands of the 
private merchants and ‘the palace’ contents itself with imposing considerable 
customs dues on the imported copper and in addition the Importer pays a 
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tithe on all goods to the temple of Ningal; his old official title has now given 
place to that of tihk Telmuriy and his sphere of operations does not extend 
beyond Bahrem island. The concentratioii of trade in Eahrein saw the fuUest 
development of its commerce^ even in Aiari, far distant on the middle 
Euphratesj the palace archives show contacts with the island — -messengers 
arrive hrom Telmun and the king of Mari dispatches caravans thither^ 
presumably the last stages of the journey would be by the ships of the alih 
Ttlmmi of Ur. But it also meant the gradual restriction of the mercaniile 
horizon as direct contacts with the more remote sources of supply ceased. 
Then events in the Far Eostj probably the overthrow of the Indus valley 
diies by the invading Aryans and possibly some political upheaval in the 
south which affected Cejion, put an end to the trade with those parts. The 
advantages of a general market no longer attracted lo Teknuii the copper 
of Aiakkan and the precious woods of Meluhhaj. the port dwindledi and 
letters written from Nippur in the fourteenth century show the island rather 
as a supplier of certain kinds of dates than as a commercial emporium i it bod 
reverted to its original status^ w 4 th dates inscead of onions as its main agricul- 
rural asset* 

The traveiling trader could be the agent employed by the home merchant 

dus seems to have been the more common practice for overland business 
in the early j^riod—or he could be in partnership with him^ which was the 
normal rule in the later trade with Te lmun. The clauses in the Code of 
Hammurabi which regulated the relation between principal and agents in so 
&r ^ the^' survive (many of them arc lost), aim generally at securing honest 
dealing in transactions in which fiaud on either side was only too easy. A 
written document had to define the exact duties of the employee and the 
value of the money or goods ciitrus[cd to him, and he had to keep account 
of sU his operations and note all profits realized. On his return he had to 
repay the whole capital to his employer, obtaining a receipt for it, and from 
the profits he took the percentage due to him by the origina] agreement. If 
through his own negligence or incapacity profits were unsatis&ciory he had 
to return twice the capitals Obviously the merchant expected to make a 
profit of not less than loo per cent on the money he risked; but if the agent 
could prove that losses were due *to the hand of god or of the king^s enemies^ 
he was absolved from all liabilitjv If the commercial traveQer could not 
produce rccdpis covering his expenditure he had no claim to reimbuisenient. 
In the case of dispute betw^^ the tw'o parties then^ in the absence of written 
proof, the cose was heard before witn^ses in the temple—-presumahiv the 
temple of Shamash in which the contract would have been drawn up; if the 
inavcUer wiis found to be in defenlc he had to pay three times the sum owed, 
if the financierji six times j finm the severity of the penalties one estimate 
ihe remunerative character of the business. 

Tablets of the Larsa period found at Ur, many of them actual contracts, 
throw much light upon the working of the overseas trade* The simplest 
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course was for the lamkarum, the capitalist^ to advance the necessary funds to 
the merchant-adventurer at a fixed rate of interest without running any risk 
himself; thus, ‘A and B have borrowed from X 2 fnina of silver and 5 gur of 
oil and 30 gannents as capital for a partneiship for an expedidoti to Telmun 
to buy copper. After the safe termination of the voyage X will not recognize 
any commercial losses incurred by A and B; tht^ have agreed to satisfy X 
with 4 mifia of copper for each shekel of silver as a j ust [prjoe ?J/ But because 
profits might be very high the capitalist might try to improve his position:; 
thus we find a certain Zubabum lending tt shekels of silver, without Interest, 
to a group of five partners one of whom is himself; on a fixed date the entire 
capital is to be repaid to him by any one, or all, of his four associates while 
he, as full partner, shares equally with them the profits of the enterprise. 
Similarly the traveUiiig merchant wras anxious to spread the risk of the 
voyage. Before starting on it he might sell for cash ‘a share in the sea expedi¬ 
tion', thus efieedng a form of maritime insurance; usually he would insert in 
the contract a proviso that the cash advanced by his tamkarwn partner was 
due for repayment only on the safe return of the ship; sometimes the advance 
is specified as 'a favour', i.e. an advance made ou the credit of the borrower 
without any pledge or security being deposited with the lender, in which case 
the loss of ship and cargo would fall entirely on the financier. Another safe¬ 
guard for the aJik Teimm was to spread his investments; thus one and the 
same man on three occasions appears as captain and supercargo borrowing 
the cash to finance his voyages and on tw'dve occasions advances money 
himself to finance the voyage of others. 

A ship setdng out for an overseas market could be laden with any kind of 
saleable goods, but for the commercial traveller journeying by land with only 
donkeys for transport bulky and heavy merchandise was to be avoided as far 
as possible.? He could cake silver, but thai being itself an import, its use 
abroad would not prove of advantage to the exporter, though it might be in 
some areas the best medium for purchases; its intrinsic value too made it a 
risky thing to cany. The difficulty was solved by what might be called letters 
of credit, a system facilitated by the existence of established agents ou the 
trade-routes. The travdler, stardng with a consignment of grain, might sell 
it in some town on his road, receiving a signed tablet with the value expressed 
in copper possibly, or in silver, with which he could buy there or elsewhere 
something to the same value which he could sell at a profit farther along on his 
journey. Again he might realize his promissory note not necessarily in the 
form of the actual goods mentioned therein, or even in actual goods at all, 
but in the form of another note guaranteeing the delivery of some com¬ 
modity for which there was a demand fiuther north. A clever salesman could 
effect several operacious, and make a profit on each, in the trouise of a single 
journey. Since there was no coined money he was not troubled with difficul¬ 
ties of foreign exchange at the vanmis &oatiers; his ablets, payable on 
demand by the agents to ti^om he was accredited, were the andent equivalent 
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of a paper cn^cy based on commodity values, and made possible a com- 
inercc exiending & beyond the boundaries of his own counny. 

Phoema'a 

Wc have not the evidence to show how fer such a sv’stem was worked in 
other iMds than Aicsopotamia. The presence of Indians in Ur suggests 
something of the sort, but there are no dociunents to supplement the witness 
of the se^s, and for China in the Shang period even archacolt^ca] evidence 
us. As for the aOes of the Syrian coast, they undoubtedly lived by and 
for trade. Domi to laoo bc most of their business w-as done in Egypt, to 
whj^ they sent timber from the Lebanon forests, ohvc oil, cloth dyed with 
the ^ous purple, and gumsi their skilled craftsmen, who were not 
pfted with imagination but would readily copy or adapt the designs of their 
Egyptian ^ents or of their Miaoc neighbours, manufactured in the precious 
metals and more especially m ivory luxury objects which commanded hif Fh 
pn^ wete eagerly sought after, as refenmees in Homer show. 

P^ioemci^ shi^ Ad not yet venture across the open sea; theirs was a 

Cyprus, itself 

m si^t ftom the mainlanj but the ramifications of their commerce pene- 
^md 1^, Es^vanon on a I^nician site brings to light a remarkable mSley 
of weights: side by side with the Phoenician shekel of 224 grammes itsc? 

Babylonian find the true 

Babylonian shekel and the Egyptian sep and deben weights, as weU as units of 
o*er systeim not yet identified; it is dear that the merchants of lCld 
Sidon w-ere dealing with a ^cd cHemde which included dtizens orall the 
pimcipal counmes around them. This international trade was a veiy impS" 
fector in the progr^ of man»s dviltzation in that it resulted in^ hSL- 
^ge of mvenuous and ideas between peoples who otherwise mieht n«^r 
have been brought into contact; the Phoenicians and the CretJs also a 
co^cial ^ple wh^ sealing ships had a wider rangTaS 
rmdifiemeu of a cultural exchange so general in its scope S 
ite spirit that m the thmeemh century Be we can speak of S^tem 
M^tcrran^ avihraDon. The effects were indeed pSund, but the 
machii^ by which they were realized we know very litde. Texts fn>m UeSt 

commerce was the sole reason for the existence of ilJI 01 me lact that 
everybody there was engaged in trade The <^orv nf w mantune states; 

prince of ByUos ns i glorified hudster; Hinm rfToie 

It had beat ftom the beginninB. We mav if w- *“5n«»ur5> ann so 
Mesopotamian karum had m counterpart in the Sj-rian co’a^^tl 5 !!L, bm so 
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far as real evidence goes die methods of the t%ociiidan and Cretan dealers 
might have been the most primitive methods of barter. 

Europe 

Those primitive methods were stiU, at the dose of our period, charaaeristic 
of trade in the European continent. the middle of ^ third mtUftinnim 
BC Baltic amber was already Gnding its way to Troy and to Rnossos, and in 
the course of the second millenniiim the metal-workers of Hungary and 
Bohemia were mariceting their goods westwards across Europe and into 
Britain; the Bict of the trade’s existence and its influence upon the develop¬ 
ment of western culture are of prime importance, but the manner of it was 
that of a world still savage. Wandering gangs of smiths would ejitcnd the 
knowledge of metallurgy, bronze w'capons would pass from hand to 
exchanged for foodstuffs or s^ns, for Whitby jet or for Irish gold; but for 
the history of oi^inized commerce such traffic tells us nothing more rhag can 
be learned from any barbarous country. The needs of a d\ili2ed and a 
sophisticated world require for their sads&ctiQn a trade system at once 
standardized and flexible, based on uLtimate value but operating largely 
through credit; only in Mesopotamia can we observe the elaboration of Mich 
a system, and there it was developed to a state which anddpates modem 
business. 


COMMUNICATION AND TRANSPORT 

land Transport 

Land transport in the andent world was difficult and costly. Man could 
and did travd fiedy and for great distances, but what he could take with him 
was strictly limited to that which he could himself carry or muld load on a 
pack animal, and the porterage of heavy or bulky goods would tlierdbte be 
reduced to the minimum. 

It b true that the wheded vehide was introduced 10 Mesopotamia at an 
early date; day models of such, chi]dicn’'s toys or votive objects occur In the 
Jamdat Nasr and perhaps in the Uruk period, i.e. in the latter half of the 
fourth millennium; the earliest actual examples and the most detailed illus- 
traiioiis come in the Early Dynastic period, about 2700 BC. But thb did not 
solve the problem of transport. In the first place, the vehides themsdves were 
unsuitable. The war chariot, which if it was to be effective at all had to be 
ffist-moving, was made as light as possible, but the four dumsy wheds, of 
solid wood built up in sections and fixed to the axle-tree were a serious 
handicap; although only mo men were carried in the car it none the less 
required four asses—or ooagers—to draw it. The other type, wagon rather 
than chariot, had to be drawn by two oxen; since tw'o such wagons were found 
in a king’s grave it would seem that they were used for ceremonial purposes, 
not for the carrying of mmhandise. Obriously the ox-cans could have been 
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employed for draught also, slow as they were, for short hauls but for short 
hauls onlyfor a long trek across country they would have been useless. For 
the second and decisive objection to wheded traffic was the absence of roads. 
In the Euphrates valley itself the heavy carts could move aboutj making use 
of the canal banks as highways; but even there they could with difficulty risk 
going on the softer soil of the watered fidds (ir was not without reason that 
Queen S hub-ad's pleasuie-car had sled runners instead of wheels) and for a 
long journey through wooded or mountainous country they were nmmfestly 
impossible. Even when, early in the second millennium, the horse was 
introduced into Mesopotamia and then by way of Syria into Egypt, the 
transport problem was not affected. For the armies of the Middle East it 
meant a revolutionary change, and the military power of a state depended 
largely on die chariotry it could put into the field; but since the right way of 
harnessing a draught horse had not been discovered the use of the horse for 
transport was hopelessly uneconomical; and, again, the lack of roads ruled 
out long-distance wheeled traffic of any sort. 

In Egypt and in Mesopotamia therefore the transport of goods overland 
relied entirely upon the pack ass. In Egypt the lords of Elephantine, who were 
responsible for the Sudan trade, had the title of ‘caravan-conductor’ and one 
of them, Harfchuf, returning from the third expedition on which the Pharaoh 
Memere had sent him, had three hundred laden asses in his train. In Mesopo¬ 
tamia asses were indispensable even for inter-city trade if that meant going 
up-stream, and for journeys abroad they were always in demand; ‘As for the 
asses that you need,' writes one merchant to another, ‘come and buy the 
asses. Come and buy them before they go off again’; and in the days of 
Sargon of Akkad a pack ass cost upwards of thirty shekels of silver, about 
twenty times the price of a sheep. In early days the temples and the rulers of 
the dty states kepi large herds of asses, one of the uses of which would be to 
bring in the produce of the temple or royal estates and the tithes due from 
tenants. Similarly in Egypt all local transport from field to town was done by 
pack asses dtiven along the high canal banks; in the wall-reliefs of the tombs 
of the nobility they appear as a necessary part of his possessions. 

To the transport animals employed by the andem peoples of the Middle 
East one would naturally expea to add the camel—or rather, the dromedary, 
the single-bumped speoes of southern Asia, in later so characteristic 
of those countries as to be an apt symbol of them. But in fact the subjea is 
strangely difficulr. The question of the domestication of the camel is dis¬ 
cussed elsewhere (o. p. 521), and here we are concerned only with its use, but 
the evidence is far from satisfactory. 

In Mesopotamia the dromedary is represented by a founecnth-centuiy 
terra-cotta head from 'Aqat Quf and by Kassite day fibres from Warka; and 
it must have been known earlier because it has a Sumerian oaiti^^ ‘ass of the 
Sea’, a name implying that it came from the ettreme south, i.e. from Arabia; 
but references 10 it in literature arc very few and far between. Only in the 
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reign of Tiglathpilcscr I, 1098-106& EC, do the sculptuies show that the 
Assyrian army had camel transport; a single limestone relief from Carchemish 
figuring an archer on a riding-camel (apparently a dromedarj') may possibly 
belong to the second millenni um bC but is more generally attributed to the 
ninth or eighth centnry. The Egyptians certainly knew about the camel, but 
it is equally clear that they did not keep camels or use them for transport, and 
EgiT^iian literature has nothing to say about them. 

On the other band there are numerous references to camels in the early 
books of the Old Tesiameni. Abraham is said to possess camels, Jacob has 
camels, both when living at Haian and later in Palestine, and Joseph is sold 
bv his brethren to ‘Ishmaclitcs coming from Gilead with their camels bearing 
spicery and halm and myrrh, going to carry it down to Egypt*; also, the 
Hebrews are forbidden to eat the camel's fiesh. Because the Old Testameni 
story contrasts so markedly in this respect with the silence of Egyptian and 
Mesopotamian literature, and also because, with seeming inconsistency, it 
says nothing about camek being used either by Joseph's brethren when they 
came down into Egypi or by the Hebrews at the exodus, it has been suggested 
that w'e have to dc^ here with anachronistic inrerpolaiions by s late editor 
of the books. There is no ground for this suggestion. Historians arc agreed 
rhar ^hc lisc to wealth and power of the muksnribs of Saba, and of the Alin- 
yean Hfigdom of Arabia, was wholly due to camel-breeding and to the 
transport of myrrh, spices, etc., to Syria and Egypt; the Minyean suceps 
was due not to the sudden introduction of the camel but to the organization 
of a business which the Beduin clans had exercised in a desultory foshion 
for a very long rime past The trade of the andent Middle East becomes 
largely unintelligible unless we admit the part in it played by the Beduin of 
the Arabian and Syrian deserts and their dromedaries. As nomads they were 
subject to no mari and were the enemies of town-dwcUers. Nobody but them¬ 
selves could venture across the desert tracks, so they had the monopoly of the 
carrying-trade, but they did not mix with the people at either end. Just as the 
modem Anaj'zeb camd-dtover prefers not to enter a town but to load or 
unload his beasts in a market outside it, and if he must needs go in will wrap 
Ks headdotb across his face to keep out the townsman's stench, so, probably, 
the ancient Tshmaclite* stopped at the borders of Egj^t and there handed his 
goods over to the Egyptian consignee; he would not wish to go farther, and the 
Egyprian, who hai^ and feared the desert people, would scarcely have 
aiLiined him. If, as is likely, the Eg)-ptian regarded the camel as imdcan, 
that would explain why Joseph’s brethren, seeking food from Egypt, brought 
only asses with them; certainly they would keep no camels in Goschen, on 
Egyptian territory, and the Hebrews may have got their prejudice against the 
camd fiom the E^-ptians. Both the Egyptians and the Mesopotamia^ knw 
of the camel, but they knew of it only from a distance—it is hard to imagine 
one of the hated Sutu leading a train of loaded camels through the narrow 
lanes of Ur—and they had no need to menticfn it. None the less, the myrrh and 
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spices of Arabia Felix and che foreign goods which the dhows brought fiom 
Africa or Ceylon to the harbours of the Hadhrainant and the Persian Guif 
were carried up into Syria or across Sinai by camel caravans centuries before 
the rise of the Aitnycan kingdom proved how important that traffic was. 

Water Transport 

Land transport was difficult and costly; water transport was infinitely more 
economical i wherever then it was possible goods were earned by water. 

The Sumerians and the Babylonians had the advantage that two great 
rivers ran thmugh the entire length of their country, affor ding a double 
waterway which lapped the whole eastern half of Anatolia and the northern 
part of Syria. Down the Tigris would come dmber, copper, obsidian; bitumen 
came ft'om Hit on the middle Euphrates, cedar-wood fiom the Amanus 
mountains, dragged overland by oxen or by men alo ng the easy road friun 
Alalakh via Aleppo to the river where it runs nearest lo the Mediterranean; 
from Biridjik would come the na-lQ-a stone vrhich Gudea imported for the 
building of his temple, and marble from the anti-Taurus, For this traffic 
three forms of crafi were used, all of which still ply upon the same waters. The 
first was a real boat with keel and ribs overlaid with heavy planks, with blunt 
bows and square stem, its lines kept as straight as might be so that the need 
of bending the planks might be reduced to the minimum; it had a lateen sail 
and heavy paddle^like sweeps. The boats were built in the north country 
where timber was available; anything up to 30 feet in length (9 metres) and 
broad m the beam, they could carry a heavy and a bulkj' cargo downstream. 
Once down in the south, they could be used for local traffic on the rivers and 
canals, their big sails enabling them to make good headway against the river 
current; but they could not get f^cr north than the rapds below Hit, and 
therefore could not be used for the expon trade to places bevond the Mesopo¬ 
tamian border. If they were not wanted for local needs tlw^ were broken up 
and the planks and baulks wete sold; the modem veRion, the betan, is used 
in piccjseiy the same way. 

The other types of river craft were, properly speaki-ngj not boats at alln 
One of them was a circular leather coiade, the bitumen-coated gi#} of today 
which Hfuodonis described as bong, after the city of Babylon itself, the most 
extraordinary thing m all the land; the other was the fafcA, the anrieni 
kaliAkaf a raft of timbets lashed together and buoyed up by inflated ^k ins, 
capable of carrying a heavy cargo. The vessels came downstream casny 
enough, earned by the current with but little need of oats, paddles or poles 
except for keeping course amid^tream; but against the current they could 
make no headway at all, and for the boatmen therefore it was a onc-wny 
traffic. When the guffa reached its desdnatjou and its cargo h ad been dis^ 
^gcdffic leather ccft-ering was stripped fiom the wicker frame and put on 
donkey-back, to return by land to the north and to be reused for another 
voyage downsncam; similarly the kekk was dismantled, the logs sold as 
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timbeTj and ihc skins carried north again. Hiis meant that whereas the 
Mesopotamian importer did not have to worry unduly about the size or weight 
of his imports—King Samsu-iluna of Babylon (t 749-1713 ec) boasts of 
having shipped from the mountains of the west a block of hard stone of 
more than 35 feet (ii metres) in length, and a piece of imrblc of 80 talents* 
w'eighi—the goods which he sent in payment bad to be of a sort that pack 
asses could carry. It was fortunate that the Mesopotamkos were skilled 
weavers whose cloths were held in high repute cverywhen^ for doth can be 
baled in convenient loads; but when one considers the character of the export 
trade in andem times it is well to remember to what extent it was conditioned 
bv the possibilities of transport as well as by the taste of clients. 

' The Egyptians, for their inland traffic, had ihe Nile. In this they were even 
bencr off than were the Mesopotamians, for the great river is navigable in 
both directions. Going downstream a boat is carried by the current and bare- 
masted can make reasonable progress; going upstream the sails are hoisted 
and the north wind that blows steadily almost throughout the year ensures 
good headway. Only in the Korosko bend where the river runs from north to 
south and both wind and current are contrary is the vessel travelling upstream 
unable to advance except by the laborious help of the tow-rope, and only 
when the wind shifts to the south, as it does sometimes in winter in the 
neighbourhood of the Mediterranean and in springtime when the kJiamsm 
blows, is the rest of the upstream passage at aU difficult; in normal times the 
boatman could not ask for oonditioiis more favourable to his craft. 

The first Nile boats were modelled on the papyrus floats of the prehistoric 
age. Those had been mere bundles of papyrus stems, lashed together with the 
en ds up-curved to make a pointed stem and a higher stem, the whole thing 
solid therefore supported on the water by the buoyancy of the dry reeds 
only, not by any hollow in the hull. Such would carry but little freight, and 
the Egjptian thetdbie set himself to make a real boat, preserving the outwurd 
form of the old float but making it hottow ioside; for this he required rimber, 
and at once the difficulty arose that the Nile vaUey produced no better trees 
T ^an ara eja and sycamore whose hard and knotty growth affords at the very 
most a baulk of 6 foot metres) length. The problem was solved by a method 
of boat-building unknown in any oibcr part of the world. 

The Nile boat haH no keel and no ribs. The acacia baulks, a foot or more 
thick, were laid one upon another, like bricks, as Herodotus says, and 
ffistened together with wooden bolts, the ends overlapping so as to dovetail 
together, the base line from prow to stem making a uniform curve, the cross- 
section more or less semidtculaT below and rising to the vemcal above the 
water-line. The h iiH, built up in this piecemeal fashion, was caulked with tow 
and papyrus; it was not decked, or quarter-decked, but had thwarts for 
OBismcn; these in early days used paddles, sitting and fadng forwards, but 
later on swivdied oars were introduced; paddles, one or more, served as 
rudders, and a single mast took the small rectangular yard-ssii 
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For river transport a vessel so construcied fulfilled its purpose admirably* 
but it was ill adapted for voyages oversea. From the representations of sea¬ 
going ships we out see that the Nile boat design was modified to meet the 
difierent conditions. The deck from fore to aft is now flatter and the overhang 
of bow and stern is very much reduced with the intent that the ship should cut 
through the waves rather than be lifted and ride over them. The ship-builders 
had learnt, probably by sad esperience, that longitudinal dovetailing of theii 
hull baulks was a poor substitute for a solid keel* riding over a wave and 
suspended amidships with bow and stern above W’ater the ship simply broke 
its back. Accordingly the sea-going vessels represented in the pyramid reliefs 
of Sahure are undeigirt fore and aft with heavy cables. A cable network 
earned along the whole length of the hull a little below' the bulwarks binds it 
together, while high inboard a huge twisted rope, testing on forked crutches 
graduated in height which give it a curve complementary to that of the base 
of the hull, runs the whole ship's length* its ends securely fixed to prow and 
stern, to counteract their tendency to drop snd cause the vessel to break 
aimdships. The of sail ts also changed^ the two-legged composite mast 
still used by Sahure soon gave place to a single mast set amidships* and a very 
long spar hoisted to mast-head supported a single sail, an enormously wide 
stretch of canvas* its lower edge laced to a boom almost as long as the ship* 
which could be trimmed to the wind. 


It was in ships of this sort that the Egyptian saflora ventured on the 
voyage to Punt and on ^e Mediterranean coastal trips to Byblos and the 
Phoeoidan ports; but it is hard to bebeve that they were indeed seaworthy. 
The feet that Sneferu, in the Third Dynasty, imported from the Lebanon 
pine logs for ship-building shows that the Egyptians themselves had little 
confidence in thdr own patchwork vessels held together with rope; the name 
of Saefem s ships^ may Mrell imply tJiai: their design was taken fVom 

the ships of Bj-blos* and Araenemhet, the Twelfth Dj-nasty Pharaoh, had 
twenty ships of cedar-wood; but foreign wood was expensive and only 
ocasionaliy did Pharaoh fed the need for keeled ships. The river Nile was at 
^ times crowded ft-ith craft, all built on the old lines; but foreign trade was 
m the hantfe of Pharaoh and ah scarfing ships were bis, and the fact was 
that he had httle use for therm This is very dear in the case of Punt, The Puni 
mercl^disc was highly prfeed, and maritime trade with Punt depended 
entirely u^n Egyptian shipping, for the Pundtes had no fleet of their own: 
yet e^DOiB thither were few and far between; the Twelfth D>-nasty 
popular tale of the marvellous adventures of a mariner shipweeked in those 
waijns means not that the)- were familiar but, on the contrary, that they were 
^-mgb outside hu^ experience; when Queen Hatshepsut sent her 
famous ^sion th^ hers was the first Egyptian squadron to anchor off the 
coast of Punt for about four hundred years. 

For the eastcra Mediterranean trade Pharaoh must have relied very 
largely upon Sy-nan shipping lines. Phoenician merchantmen could alwaj's be 
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hired, and when a strong Pharaoh like Thuemose III controlled south Syria 
as a province of his empire he could regard the Syrian ships as his own. 
When Ramses III had to meet the naval forces of the Teoples of the Sea’, 
the ships which he manned with the Egyptian archers who eventually won 
the day were probably not Egyptian ships at all but those which had fled 
irom Syrian harbours before the threat of the invaders and joined Pharaoh 
in the defence of their hom^. The Egyptian merchant fleet had never played 
an important part in the Mediterranean alter the reign of Ramses 111 
nothing whatsoever is heard of it. 

Throughout the Bronae Age the carrying trade of the Mediterranean was 
shared by the Syrian coast towns and by Crete. The Phoenidans of that time 
were not adventurous seamen. Undoubtedly they were good boat-buJJdcrs 
and made full use of the fine limber so ready to their hand In the Lebanon 
forests but, keen business men, they sought nothlrtg more than a market for 
their goods and finding that in Egypt they felt no esU to travel farther afield. 
Theirs was a cabotage trader hugging the shore and never losing sight of 
land, they carried their cargoes of oil and cedar-wood, silver, oopper, spices 
and purple dye to the mouth of the Nile and came back with linen stu^, 
ivoiVi jewellery and trinkets which their clever craftsmen could imitate for 
the benefit of Syrian clients in the inland towns; their maritime horiaon 
was limited to Peltisium in the south and in the north to Cyprus, whose 
eastern mountains could be seen &}m the slopes of the Amanus, and the 
Ciltcian plain. As the link between the various civilisations of the lands 
bordering on the eastern Meditertancan the Phoenicians influenced the 
growth of each and furthered their progress; undoubtedly their own great 
contribution to dvilizadon, the invention of an alphabetic script, was 
prompted by the polyglot nature of ihdr business; but the OTionial expansion 
of Phoenicia and the exploitation of the western Mediterranean was not to 
come imdl the dawn of the Iron Age. 

A more adventurous and equally imponani part was played by the merchant 
fleet of Crete. The beaked vessels, driven by both oars and sails, single- 
masted in [be early days but sometimes in the Late Minoan period haring 
two masts, square-sailed and with high-tailed bulwarks, were txsan-gocis; 
they were built for long voyages and the Cretan mariners bad no fear of the 
open sea. There is no Uieiary letXird to give us tbe details of Cretan trade, 
but something of its extent can be gathered from tbe widespread discoveries 
of Cretan goods. 

Mention has already been made of Minoan pottery found at Ugarit 
on the Syrian coast and in Egypt (p. 392). Exports to Egypt must have been 
Sequent; Middle Minoan vases are found there in the Twelfth Dynasty; in 
the Eighteenth Dynasty come Late Minoan 1 vases, one example occurring 
as far south as Anibeh in Nubia, while on the walls of tombs there are 
represented the splendid vases and bull-head rhytons characteristic of 
Minoan an, professedly tribute brought to Pharaoh by bis Cretan vassals. 
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An alabaster vase-lid Lnscribed with the name of the Hyksos Pharaoh IChysii, 
found in the palace at Knossos, niighf be a gift rather than an object obtained 
in the way of trade, and the same is true of a dloiite statue of User, but definite 
proof of commercial reladons is given by the Minoan weights, for many of 
those bearing numbers correspond esaedy with the Egyptian gold units, and 
the patallcl can only mean a common market. 

Ships that could face the voyage of 300 and more miles to the mouth of the 
Nile would have had no dhficulty in making the coast of Cyrenaica, only rSo 
miles away. If, as seems fairly certain] one of the signs in the Cretan hiero¬ 
glyphic script represents the sJlphium plant, the export of w'hich was a main 
source of revenue for Cyicne in the skth century a c (as is clear from the 
virid pictures on the Arkesilaos vase in the Bibliothecjue Nadonalc), then 
Knossos was trading with the north African coast, and the use of the silphlum 
plant for a hieroglyph witnesses to the importance of the trade. Such a dose 
rdatioD between tiete and Cyrene would esplain how it was that in 1220 EC 
Mcryey, king of Libya, could engage mercenaries from the sea peoples of 
the Aegean to assist him in his invasion of Egypt, 

More important however were the relations between Crete and Greece. 
The classical Greeks, down to the time of Thucy'dides, preserved the tradi¬ 
tion of Minoan sea power, as indeed they well might. The archaeological 
evidence of the innumerable objects of Cretan art found in Rhodes and Melos, 
and, on the Greek mainland, at Tiiyns and Mycenae, at Pylos and Thebes, 
and Orchomcnos, proves that the influence of the Minoans extended across 
the Atgion and was firmly estabUshed on the peninsula i whether or not this 
amounted to actual conquest of mainland bases matters oompararivdy littlti 
the important and indisputable fact Is that the Cretan commercial fleet 
opened up south-eastern Europe to the art and civilization of the Middle East. 
The rulm of Knossos were not the only ones whose wealth was amassed by 
international trade; but whereas the Egyptian ships were scarcely seaworthy 
and the Phoenicians were content to hug the coast, the Cretans built for 
themselves stout sailing-^raft for long sea voyages; and thdr merchant- 
adventurers, the pioneers of the old civilization, laid, as we now begin to sec, 
the foundations of classical Greece. When, after 1460 ac, the Mycenaeans 
dominated Crete, they earned on the maritime traditions of the island and, 
because the ^ntre of their power lay farther west, on the Greek mainland, 
attended their sea-borne commerce even more widely over the Mediterranean, 
to Sidly, MarseiJles and the Spanish coast. 

There was one other sea passage which has to be taken into consideration 
when we study the commeice of the ancient world, but it is one concerning 
which our knowledge is very small; literature has nothing to teU us a^ 
ocean^me trade between the Middle and the Far EasL 

The river craft of Mcsopoiaima have been described above, and it is 
manifet that such were not adequate Sot voyages over sea. There have also 
been described the guilds of the mercbant-niariners of Ur who had the 
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monopoly of foreign trade, but their very name;, the tUik Telmun, shows that 
they went no farther than Bahrein. Aiention has been made (p. 611) of ‘the 
deep‘<lraugbted dhows that in the monsoon season undertook the long 
voyage from the Persian Gulf to Karachi or Ceylon’, but in firct nothing is 
known about them. When Sargon of Akkad spe^ of the ships of MeluUa, 
of Alakkar and of Tehniin he is speaking of foreign ships, not of AiesopotO'^ 
mian ^ps that visited those ports—^indeed the Mesopotamians seem never to 
have known where Melui^ was. After Bahrein was established as the port of 
transshipment we hear no more of any foi^gn vessels, for the simple reason 
that they no longer visited Mesopotamian waters; but the goods that came to 
Bahrein were still carried by them. From very early times there must have 
been the piecutsors of the modem Arab dhow engaged in the same business 
as that of the dhow within living memory; based on south Arabian harbours 
whose names are not recorded, taking advantage of those monsoon winds 
the secret of which westemeis were not to leam until Roman times, they 
must have plied their long-distance traffic, the tenuous link between India 
and Ceylon on the one hand and the Middle Eastern markets on the other. 
History is silent about them, but those Arab sailors, as for want of a more 
distinctive name we may call them, were a considerable factor in the history 
of man’s progress. 


PRODUCTION AND TAXATION 

J^'pt 

In Egypt and in Mesopotamia alike dvilizadon was based ultimately upon 
agriculture and the country drew its wealth from the fertility of its soil. 
Consequently the primary source of government revenues was bound to be 
the agricultural produce of the land, and in each muntiy the collection of 
such revenues was simplified by the character of the constitution. 

In Egypt the divine Pharaoh was from the outset the Lord of the land and 
in time, with the suppression of the old feudal nobility, could claim to be its 
actual owner. In Mesopotamia the entire territory of a state was the 
personal property of the dty’s god, and the ruler, king or enti, as reprc$enta'> 
tive of the ^—although in the administration he was assisted by the dty 
council—^was the real proprietor of that tenitoiy. In both countries therefore 
the government, vested in the person of the ruler, was in theory entitled to the 
whole produce of the fields; either he could cxerdse that right literally, 
taking everything to himself subject only to the costs of production, or he 
could work the land indirectly, letting the cultivators make what profit they 
could for themselves, while be received from them a fixed percentage of the 
harvest. 

It would appear that the Egyptian Pharaohs of the Old Kingdom exploited 
Che country directly for their own benefit. But with the organization of Egypt 
into distiicts or nomes the former system was modified. The nomarcb. 
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beloQging 10 an old noble family, possessed cenain lands of his own, the 
‘paternal estate’, entailed in the familyj he had also the ‘count’s estate’ a fief 
conveyed to him by Pharaoh as the prerogadvo of his office^ which reverted to 
the crown on his death; an unspedhed part of the nome remained crown 
property, and a royal commissioner, together with ‘overseers of the crown 
possessions' was attached to the nomareb’s suite to take charge of the royal 
herds, etc.; but all the revenues from the nome were collected by the nomarch 
and passed by him to the treasury of the central government; ‘I carried all 
their dues to the king’s house; there were no arrears against me in any ofSce 
of his.* 

The dangerous semi-autonomy of the nomarchs led to their suppression 
and the transfer of thdr task to hscal ofiidals appointed by rh^ crown and 
directly responsible to it. But side by side with this growing centralization 
there develop^ a divided ownership, Pharaoh owned Egypt in his capacity 
as a god, and it was seemly that his brother deities should have their share in 
it; Phi^oli therefore endowed the temples with estates of their own, by the 
ahenatioD of crown lands, and these might enjoy certain tax exemptions, An 
ambitious priesthood did everything to encour^e $0 pious a policy, with the 
result that before the end of the second milleimium BC one fifth of the whole 
country had come to belong to the temples, Amon of Thebes being the chief 
landowner after Pharaoh himself. Of the remaining four-fifths the greater part 
was worked by the king’s serfs under the supervision of officiab appointed 
by him. To relatives, or to favourite courtiers. Pharaoh might grant fiefs 
of land which peruianent and indivisible, held upon fixed terms, and 
10 other meritorious persons he nught grant icnant^holdings which were 
divisible; holdings of cither sort could he transferred by will or by sale veiy 
much in the manner of a modem lea.schold, the liabilities on them being un- 
affected by the change of ownership. The tenants might in addition hold other 
crown property' such as cattle, asscs, etc., for whose use again they paid an 
annual asscssracni recorded in the tax registers kept in the White House, the 
central office of the treasury. All taxes were paid in kind and stored in the 
royd magazines; it is illummating to find chat all the gpods thus brought in, 
grain,cattle, wine, linen, are invoiced indisaiminatdy as ‘labour’; In other 
words, they are put on predsely the same basis as the corpse ’ whereby 
Pharaoh’s serfs, the people of Egypt, were called up to build a pyramid or to 
dean out a canal. The people and what the people produce are equally the 
property of their divine ruler. 

The Egyptian records (to not state the proportion ofthc harvest that actually 
came to the royal granaries after the necessary deductions for the livelihood 
ofthc serfs; Hebrew tradidon, recoundiig the story of Joseph, puts it at zo 
per cent, and this may be true ; but the amount paid in probably haH but 
little relation to that ooUcaed. Corruption on the part of the tax ooUectors was 
endemic and, at dmes when the central administration was weak, assumed vast 
proportions; the reforms of Haimhab in the Eighteenth Dynasty woe almost 
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entirely ooncenied with carrecting the abuses of the financial bureaucra^, 
against which the peasants were hdpless. Extortion by the fiscal avnhoiittes 
and by the soldiery was almost a matter of course} and Harmhab put his finger 
on the root of the evil when he rentined the taxes imposed on the offidab 
themselves. For while the agriculcura] tax was the main source of state 
revenue a secondary but sdll very important source was die tax upon govern¬ 
ment offices. This may theoretically have been but the natural extension of 
the agricultural tax; thus, if the mayor of El Kab had to make a yearly pay¬ 
ment to the treasury of 5,600 grains of gold and 4}200 grains of silver^ and his 
assistant 4,200 grains of silver, a necklace of gold beads, two oxen and two 
chests of linen, it is fair to assume that this represented the proceeds of 
octroi md market taxes collected from the townsmen. But because the amount 
due to the central government was fixed and did not fiuctuate with the amount 
of business done, it means that the mayor was really m the posiuon of a tax 
farmer obliged to pay in a certain sum but free to extract from the taxpayer 
as much more as he possibly could, so as to defray any official charges upon 
himself and to supplement his official salary, if any. 

The number of these fiscal officers was very great and the value of the goods 
sent in annually by them to the White House nausi have been enormous— 
uofortunately no frill account of the i^’ptian revenue survives—but it must 
be remembered that only a small proportion of the total revenue was derived 
from what can properly be termed taxation; by far the greater part was no 
more than the return on the invested capital of the Pharaoh. The peasant who 
cursed the c.\aciions of a corrupt collector would never have dreamed of 
disputing the justice of his statutory dues, because that payment was in his 
own and everybody’s interest; Pharaoh was Egy^jt, and the svell-being of 
Pharaoh and that of the nadou were synonymous. Absolute autocracy 
had so simplified the economy of Egypt that the viziers in charge of the 
treasury had no need to invent new methods of raising money; the whole 
wealth of the country flowed into the exchequer automatic^y. For the 
Egyptian individually the pattern of life was assured; he was left enough to 
live upon, no fresh demands would come to make things more difficult, and 
in the event of a bad harvest—the only possible disaster—^he could hopsc to 
receive state assistance.'*^ Viewed from the purely f inancial standpoint the 
Egyptian system was primitive in the extreme; the theory upon which it was 
based—^the divinity of Pharaoh—is one incoacdvablc in the modem world. 
It is therefore in tfesring to find that, granted the idendty of Pharaoh with the 
nation and the state, the practical application of the theory can be described 
in terras which seem to bring it strangely in touch with a Marxbl philosophy 
founded on principles so svhoUy different. The nationalization of land, in 
pan made possible by the liquidation of the old land-owning nobility, and the 
cxploitarion of much of it by a system of collective farms; the state monopoly 
of all production, mines, etc.; the state control of manufacture and of craft 
guilds; the state monopoly of foreign trade; the religiously held conviction 
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tbat while it was the state’s duty and interest to secure the well-being of the 
individual citizens, yet those individuals. Pharaoh’s ser6, existed only for the 
state; all this, which has so curiously modern a ring, aSbrds the strongest 
possible Contrast to the financial principles of the other ancient state whose 
economy we can examine in dets^. 


Mesopotama 

in early days the entire territory of a Sumerian city state was the property 
of the citj'’s patron god. It would seem that in practice this was modified lo 
the extent that certain areas were the communal property of rbp citizens (who^ 
as the followers of the god, ought to have their share in his possessions) with 
no further liability than that of paying tithes to the temple. The greater part 
however remained in the hands of the god and might be let on lease to private 
individuals or let on condition of services to the temple personnel, or might be 
worked dircedy by the temple; the msl (pate 3 i\ the human ruler who acted 
as ’tenant &nner' of the god, was the obvious person to mans^ the god's 
estates, direedy or indirectly/’ and to all intents and purposes thcrefoie he 
was himself the lord of the land. Inevitably this led to abuses. Urukagina, the 
reformist ensi of Lagash, describes how bis predecessors bad appropriated 
the temple lands for their own use-^thc oxen of the gods w'cre employed for 
the iiiigation of the lands of the ^luf and ’the best fields of the gods formed 
the flwf’s kitchen-gardens and cucumber fields’;” the ruler had himself to 
set the example of reform and ‘in the house and field of die etisi he installed 
Nin-Gitsu, their master; in the house and field of the harim he installed the 
goddess Bau, their mistress; in the house and in the field of the children he 
mstallcd Dunshagga, their master’. For a brief moment, and in the city state 
of Lagash, the theocratic basis of the Sumerian economy was re-affirmed 

Throughout all Mesopotamian history the various local gods remained 
^d-holdeis on a large scale; many of the temple estates were worked directly 
by slave- or serf-labour under the direction of the priests, but in this case the 
of the state, fflif or king, was the chief administrator, combining in one 
office the management of the divine and the royal domains. But always there 
was tendency to stibsutute private ownership for that of the coWunitv 
or of foe god, and the process becomes more marked as Sumerian tradition 
IS gi^i^y submer^d beneath practices imported by foreign conquerors. 
In the time of Manisbtusu of Kish—who was a Babylonian sLate- 4 c find 
the ^g ^cb^mg three very large estates.-! presumably communal land, 
oustmg the 1,564 labourers who had been employed on them in order to 
imtaU mere his ovra nephew and other men of noble family. The old habit 
of making grants of land, ather to assure loyalty or to reward service became 
more rommon,* thus, in Hammurabi’s time, the officers responsible for 
^imn^ for the army and the police received small-holdings which were 
malietiable, transmincd only in the male line and on the condition that the 
original obligations were folfified (or an afar tax paid in lieu of personal 
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service) but, on the other hand, were tax free. Contract tablets show chat in 
the second itullennium land was more fredy bought and sold chan in the past; 
it would ccitainly appear chat to a large extent the original statc^wnership 
bad b^n waived in &vour of a tax upon its ^'aiue. Under the Kassite kings 
of Babylon the practice was extended, and che familiar ^iurni or bound^ 
stones bear tritness to this; they contain copies of the actual dele deeds (which 
were on day tablets) and the areas of the estate, and the text ends with 
curses upon anyone who interferes with the owner’s rights, which are further 
placed under the protection of various deities whose emblems arc sculptured 
upon the stone. The insistence in such monuments ou the divine protecdon 
of private property in land suggests that the grorvth of a rich landed class was 
unpopular with the oonununity in general, and that not only becaiKc it went 
against tradition but also because it tended to lower the status of the small¬ 
holder, and also to impoverish the exchequer; too many tax-free grants bad 
been made in the past, and the Kassite kings were particularly generous in 
tHpit remission of dues; thus Meli-Stupak, in the thirteenth century, confers 
large estates upon his son and frees them of all taxes and dihes and excuses 
all the labourers employed upon them from die cowii. Under the povrerfiil 
rulers of the earlier periods, down to the First Dynasty, the temple lands paid 
taxeS'—thus Hammurabi has the temple managers and the cactic-masters of 
(be ^tigma<ih temple brought to Babylon for the checking of their accounts— 
but the Kassite Idng Agum-kakrime granted immunity from all taxes to the 
estates of the gpds Alarduk and Szarpanatu and gave to the priests tax-free 
houses and gardens, and his successors went even farther and supplied the 
temples with sesame, butter, wool, etc,, out of the dvil revenues. 

Since the produce of the temple lands was very largely absorbed by the 
requirements of the gpd’s service immunity from taxadon may not have 
involved so serious a loss to the state as might at first sight appear; but the 
fi ^rf remained that tbose vast estates, the estates of the king and of some of 
his nobles, and a great many smaller holding in private hands contributed 
little or nothing to the state treasury. Moreover, it would seem that after the 
fall of the First Dynasty of Babylon some of the dries also managed to obtain 
exempdon from the royal taxes, which again would have been a serious loss of 
revenue. To meet the expenses of die government therefore the Mesopota¬ 
mian state had to rely far more than did the Egypdan upon sources of revenue 
other than the tax upon land and produce. 

The cost of public works was to a large extent defrayed by the comie 
system of forced labour, which was in fact a tax upon the individual. The 
slaves on the big estates and the fieemen small-holders were alike bable to be 
f-altwt up for such tasks as the digging and deaning of canab, road-making, 
etc.; generally these were local needs and the district authorides would enrol 
local labour, but s ometimgs the work was of national rather than proimdal 
importance and the net would be cast more widely, as when Hammurabi says 
of himself, *by the call-up of the people of his country he has built the 
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foundadons of the dty vdLU of Sippar'j or auxiliaiy gangs might be sent 
from 8 distance! to t^uote Hammurabi again, am now sending you herewith 
360 porters; 180 porters shall be on the Larsa building, 180 poners shall be on 
the Saxaba building; they will help’. The peasant would receive a properly 
signed and dated summons such as 'Task: brick-carrying for one day’; 
he could protest, and the provincial governor would hear his case ; and he 
could obtain exemption by means of a money payment; the fact that he could 
do so show's that labour under the corvee was regarded as a tax paid in kind. 

All agncuitural taxes were paid in kind. Since they were not hxed but 
reckoned on a percentage basis they could only be assessed when the year's 
produce was ready to hand, for grain, after the harvest was gathered, for sheep, 
after the lambing season, for wool, after the shearing; aid whatever the tax 
collector took had to be sent in to the govenunent depots. Delays were 
ftequeai, and the exchequer did not endure them patiently—'Why have you 
not yet sent to Babylon the 30 lambs as your tax ? Are you not ashamed of such 
behaviour > 1 am now sending you a post; as soon as you have had sight of mv 
letter send the 30 lambs as your tax to Babylon. If you do not bring them, vou 
will have to pay one shekel of silver for each lamb.' A very careful account w-as 
kept of all incomings and they were turned to advantage as soon as possible; 
the animals might be sent to join the state herds; other perishable goods were 
sold or lent to merchants at regular rates of interest, or were handed over to 
government faaones for manufacture. Thcoredcally the annual tax was 10 
per cent of the produce, but the grower would seldom escape so easily. The 
coUecnon was made by tax farmers who were not professional civil servants— 
even the sujKrmtcndem-general of taxes was not properly speaking 3 govern¬ 
ment offiaal-and extortion was easy whether for their own enrichment or 
to gam fovour with the authorities; it is dear from the tablets that the actual 
payments might amount to a fifth or even to a half of the ytdd of the land; 
presumabLy the poor suffered most 

To suppJci^t the inadequate returns from the land there were the taxes 
on town gtxxte, manufacture and trade. Here again collecfion was in the 
han^ of tax fanners, but payments were for the most pan in gold, and an 
clateiate r^stranon of all taxpayers enabled the treasury to forecast the 
bud^t wifo a ce^ amount of accuracy and also lessened the opportunities 

the ^ had been unable to collect the amounts due from them but 

TZtZ “ ^ ^ exchequer; it is dear tLt 

the had been esu^ted beforehand in great detail. This was made 

possibk by the A register of births was kept, so that a poU-tax could 

casdy be applied; but for taxation mgeneral the lists dealt with property' as 
weU as wtth persons. The best preserved of sudi lists are those of tL SLfo 
cenmo'Bcfiom Alala^ot therefore actually Mesopotamian, b^t tSS 
on Babyfoman ongmals^recording the inhabitants of villages subject to the 
aty; their names are pven and they are distinguished S^BabyE^i^ 
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tiirec classes. First come the peasants, semi-serft, subject to the c&rvit and 
to mJlitaiy scmccj owners of stodl plots of land or vineyard, of whom it is 
ofteii renmked 'has no cattle"; the nesr in order are the middle class, amongst 
w'hom we find tradesmen, gardeners, herdsmen and grooms ; last come the 
gentry, distinguished by the possession of chariots (though of a few it is said 
^possesses no chariot"), ‘knights’, if the chaiiocs are really military, or, if 
otherwise, ‘carriage folk’. Other lists enumerate the houses in each village, 
qualified by the scxnal position of the occupant, to which in the case of a 
craftsman his trade may be added; we may suspect thcirfore a graduated 
home-tax- 

The elaborate inventories of raw materials and manufactured goods which 
are common in Third Dynasty and later periods in Mesopotamia are in many 
cases the accountancy tablets of the temple stores and workshops, but others 
seem to refer to factories outside the temples and to be certifi^ stocktaking 
lists used as a basis for taxation. Import duties were leried on goods from 
abroad and octroi duties on the country produce brought into the towns; the 
guilds, together with the k^rumt the Chamber of Commerce, had to frimisb 
informatioD regarding their business and the profits accruing from IL 


NOTES ON CHAPTER V 

K Ob]ccriflfis m ihc um of thh icrm have been msed bjr Professor L M. DiakonofT oa the 
grounds that ^The ertmomic of Mesopoumkj bAsed as ic was im taimot 

be termed ■ cnpEtiUst ber^iuc the latter h bi»cd on hired lAbo^^^ 

The Eii^lhh deMluoa of opinlhm h ^Tbe pcdsesfino by kuiLvidiMls e£ eapital or 
fimiif uifid m prodoetkm** 

The objection of Professor Diulsonofr unduly exaggerates th£ part played by tUvexy 
in the McsopoUinhui coowmy (os has bexTk sbonu and the lawj of Hammurmbi 

and in portitiilar the business tableis of the Old Babykrtilan period from Ur (Ur Tcctr, 
VoL V) both show that the pieichHiits ctot nnJy used thek crau and borrowed capital but 
also hired lahom:. Sir Leonard Woolley has k^t the term ^capiEollit^ La the text bccou^ 
to ibe English-ipcoking render it oooveyx precisely the meaning that he intended^ tt is 
quite possible that some other tenn will prove preferable La traiulatkHL 

3^ An occeptiofl) oi Professor John A. Wilson poinl^ out^ woj the fuccml temple at Thebes 
built by Ameohotq?! son of HapoUj the feraous atchitect and great ^vouifte of Amcnophis 
lllf see C. Robichoo and A. VoriUC] ^Lc tempk du scribe luyal Amenhotep Bis de 
Hapou', dt rimdtut FFon^t du Ceire, XI (1936). 

3. The question of the cppstruction of private tombv in Egypt deimnes further Q^Iotatkm 

4. LepsiilB, D^nkn]ii£lfrj VoL Hip 119^ 

5. A fcboEor on beholf of the Nabatial Commisalaa of Israel points out that these pte- 
dynastic objects were foimd below the floor of the temples^ ihcir assadaikuL with the 
lemplei therefore^ not ccrtiun+ 

6 . As Ehofessor J. Lecknt observeSj Egyptiin attempts to peoeiratc semthwarda remained 
very fngmemary under the Old Kingdom and ihcfe cannot be said to have been any 
systematic policy of eolnnkatiem. The Egyptians did, however, rcaeb Nnbia as early ai 
ibe First Dynasty: according to s disetFVery made by I>r A, J, Arkellk we should read the 
aome of King Djer on a gproffim at |ebel C^eikh SolimaD near the Second Cataract. The 
sign on tablet of his predecessor King Hor-Aha may equally wed indicate Nubia 
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Of wlml WM later to become ibe name of £gypt» oortli of the First CaEaract. This is 
also mie of the Hiowmpotis fmgmem $hjQfwiii|f King Khasddiaimii slaii^tcring a 
pdsoDcr. No KJOtempCFfary docnonent of King Bfoser mjcorioas an erpediiiQn to the 
iouth dutfug hia rdgn: the fkmoias 'Stele of the Famine'^ rcpicsenis^ aniy ■ desee of 
Ptolemy V Epiphnnei, which, in iPf BC, memlmi in phonal forra the mom of the 
souihem provinoca to the crown. From the lime of Sn^oni (Early Fourth Dynasty) on 
the contraiy^ rdaiions betwem Egypt and the souih become mote aotiTe: warlike niidi± 
the cxploiiaiioa trf" diorite quinies, and cdmmcrdaJ eEpcditioni along the de$ert Lenm 
fiteenng dear of the obstaclea encountered in ihc valley^ Dfiubd»3 under the Fotirtb 
pyTias^’7 if we accept the evidence of the Qar inscription, the mle of Pepi I wbi of coo- 
Bidemblc importance. The hnnticr of Egypt retnainSj bowever^ it the Firjt Camracn No 
'march'i no tcrxftorbd cxplodtadon was ^eniadcally organic south of Egypt. The 
deepest aalhca of the Egypiums did not bring them into contact with the Negtoesi their 
contacts were with the H^uicsv The Sudan at this time enjoyed a mediate culture^ the 
lo-called Group B eulnire, laating ft™ the Thiralc period uniiJ the end of the OM 
Kingdom. 

7. Atuch could of cDune be flo a ted dstiiti the £ivefa» bs Hcrodottxa remarked in The ease of 
timber^ but anythiiig go>ing north h&d to be carried on pack animals^ 

8p P 5 tofc$sor John A. Wilioii points ont that Snef^’s boati are not always laUed kbr^'i; 
this nune is attened only under the Sixth Dynasty [cf. K. £eilie, Zaisihnfi for Amp* 
tis£h£ ^pr^f£htM 4% (lyoa^), p, 8). 

9 - The imiKinancr of tire Egypioan merchant maxinc seems soimewhst underettinoAied by 
the authori sec T. Save-S 5 dciber^, “The Nivy of the Ei^teemh E^tka E>yiiastT\ 
Uppsak Umvetfiiicts Amkrift (i^), S. 

10. Under the Eleventh Dynasty^ the ttcasuicx was auihorizfld by the king to relieve I'hg 
needy. Similarly, under the New Empire, the iTSyal granaries were used to suconif the 
poor IW. Hckk, Zta Vrrwaitmtg dit Mittkrm and JVeMB Rach^ (1358), p. 79 and n 6]. 

11. According to Profess^ 1 . AL Diakonofl^ in Jamdat-Naix times it was managed by the 
ciders; in Fsra times h w*s managed by the priests; towaidi the end of the LTr-Nsinshe 
Dynasty the end becomes 'lortl of the land" as lessor of temple land. 

12. This reading has been snggcited by Professor I. M, DkkonofL 

I3h ^fessor L M. DinkonoB' is of the opinion thai this was by no m^nt^ c^mivdy a 
fntetgn practioe. The Sumerian ruler of Ugash, Enkhegal--the emriicn nils^ known by 
oame—already ptuohased land. 



CHAPTER Vi 


LANGUAGES AND WRITING SYSTEMS: 
EDUCATION 


LAKCUAOES AND WEITIMC SYSTEMS 

T he art of writing seems co arise naturally' and almost inevitably &om tbe 
condition of u rbanization and also to be essendal to its maintcmnoe. In 
no part of the H'orld has civilization at any time advanced to any considerable 
height or achieved any pennanence unless by the aid of writing; but [USt as 
civilization generally implies the development of city life so wiidng has never 
been introduced in any other than an urban society. 

To justtiy so categorical a statement it is necessary to define exactly what 
is momi by writing; for it is evident that in primitive communities signs, 
symbols and pictures have been employed to which the term writing can 
loosely be applied. It is true that such are the material out of wbidi writing 
may be evolved, but in themselves they are not writing. The quite illitcraic 
nomad Arab of the Egyptian desert by hammering with a Bint will inscribe 
on a convenient rodc-fiice the vmm, the emblem of his tribe—the same as he 
brands on his —to show the future passers-by that a man of that tribe 

has been there; or he may draw, for instance, a circle with a vertical stroke 
above it representing the diiu^ the leather bucket hanging from its rope, to 
show that he has dug there and found water, and someone else can do the like. 
Here a sign conveys a definite message (provided that you know the conven¬ 
tion) but it is not really writing because it can only be used fiar that one 
message inherent in its^; you cannot add other signs to qualify or expand 
the message; it is an isolated sign, not one element in a system. Some of the 
North American In d ian tribes painted or embroidered on their burialo-skin 
robes elaborate pictorial records sometimes biographical, sometimes calen- 
daiy, sometimes historical; the earliest known of these is the famous cloak of 
Pocihoatas now in the Ashmolean Museum. Most of those surviving are of 
late date, generally of the nineteenth century, and show clearly the influence 
of European art; but none of them could be described as written records for 
the simple reason that in themselves they have no coherence and no logical 
significance; they are illustrations to a story and it is only if you know the 
story that you can make sense of the illustrations. ‘Reixirds* such as these ate 
not to be brought into line with any kind of written record; with more 
truth they can be compared with, for example, the long series of mediaeval 
carvings in the Ghapter House of Salisbury Cathedral which illustrate the 
book of Genesis; an admirable and stdldng commentary to an exposition of 
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the Old Testament delivered by a cleric to the illitetate English country-folk 
of the fourteenth century, they would be a oomplece puzzle for anyone not 
fi imi l iar vnth the Old Testament story j unintelligible individually and having 
no relation one to another, they would tell him nothing. 

It is hardly too much to say that ‘picture-writing* is a contradiction in 
terms ; but that pictures form the basis of any writing system is indisputable. 
The North American Indian and the Beduin stopped short at the first stage 
because that was all that their manner of life required and all that their social 
background could evoke; the former relied upon ihe tribal story-teller for his 
history and had no need to write it, though he might enjoy hearing it to the 
aertompa nimen t of a ‘picture strip’; the latter was concemed at most to record 
a single &ct for the infotmation of others leading a life as simple and direct as 
his own. 

So far os m know, the Sumerians were the first people to evolve a proper 
system of writing, and we are fortunate in. that we can in their case follow 
the process of evolution more closely than is possible with any other people. 

As soon as men came to Uve together in groups larger fhan the family 
^ups or dans of the Neolithic period and as industry tended to be speda- 
lizcd, the quesaon of personal property grew more complicated. In the old 
days of the family or clan the head of such a group, by the conventional rules 
of patriarchal Ufe, was the sole owner of cveiyihicg bdoi^ing to the group; 
the lue of a thing imght be exdusivc to one or another member of the com¬ 
munity, but regarding its uldmate ownership there could be no doubt at all. 
But when various groups were associated in the new unit of the town, then 
there could be confusion, and the claim to ownership could be called into 
questioiL* Something was needed to certify the right to piopcny. Conse- 
quendy wc find, at the very begiimiiig of the metal age, i.e. at the verv outset 
of urbani^ soaety, the engraved personal seal. The stopper of the store-jar, 
the knot in the cord that tied up the bundle of spare garments, was smeared 
with day bearing the impression of a seal that bore the recognizable mark of 
the ptopnetor—his swum. The mark bore no relation toils meaning; it might 

pictoiial-the drawing of a dog or a cow, in which case one may suspect 
but cannot prove cither a nickname or some sort of play upon words~or a 
decoiam’c design, or more simply, an arrangement of straight lines; what 
mattered was that it should be individual, that it should be unmistakably the 
mark of so-arid-™ and of no one else. Each owner of property therefore 
a sed. But since in the Sumerian dty state the dry’s god was the 
chief. If noi the sole, lord of the land and of all its fruits, the god’s temple 
whettm the produce of his estates was stored stood in the greatest need of all 
to have some distinctive mark if the god’s property was to be duly safe- 
^ded agaimt peculation. What, then, was the mark to be ? The owner 
m the fint place a a member of the hierarchy of heaven; in the second 
place he wi^ an miv-idual god bearing a special name and possessing special 
attributes; m the third place he was the god of the dty state whicMs^, 
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was identified Vpich him; it was in xhc las: capacity that he owned the goods 
stored in the dty^s magazines. To brand his goods as simply the property of 
*a god^j as divine property, scarcely answered the ease, and the goo^ were fiJs 
in \imit not of his personality but of his rights of lordship. Consequently on 
seal-impressioas of the pre-litcrary period which come, certainly, from temple 
stores, we find conventionalized pictorial symbols which can be recognbed 
as the prototypes of those signs which in later rims stood for the namK of 
dries. The door of a building, or a tower, represents ihc temple which, since 
the god is king, is the real heart of the dtyi cap this vrith the rising sun and 
you have Larsa, UD.UNU.KIt *che abode of the Sun’; with the evening star, 
and you have Unik; with a snake, Der; the rcoognpEcd symbol of the god 
makes the meaning of the pictogram obvious to anyone, and it was quite easy 
to draw. 

But while the private drizen might be content with the simple mark that 
identified as his the hoiiisehold supplies stored for his use, the god’s establish- 
ment wras on a vastly bigger scale and required much more orderly super¬ 
vision; to do their work properly the priests in charge of such wealth had to 
keep accounts. So it was in the temple and in the service of the god that 
writing began* Again, the initial stages were easy enough. You had to keep 
Tally of the cattle and the sheep, the jars of butter and the measures of grain; 
a picture of a sheep, of a cow^s head, of an ear of 00m or of a fish followed by 
one or mote impressed dots or drdcs gave you precisely the information that 
was needed“sheep, so many, cattle, so many, com, so many (standard 
measures, not ears). That Is, in feet, the character of the earliest day tablets 
found in Mesopotamia, at Ercch and Jamdat Nasr;= they are the economic 
records indispensable for the business of the temples. This is a stage at which 
man can arrive without any undue exercise of the imaginaitioa; we see just the 
same thing on cablets from Minoan Crete (though there, a: a much later dace, 
the system of enumeration is more elaborate} where the concerns of the 
palace stores are Useed, so many adzes, so many chariots, so many measures 
of sa&on. Quite a number of people have got so far and then have stopped— 
ac least they have stopped so for as their own initiative was concerned, and if 
they have subsequently gone on to writing properly so-called, it was because 
they borrowed the idea of it from others, from the Sumerians J 

For it must be emphasized that thc$e temple accounts are records, not 
writing. The early pictograjns denote things, but that is aU ; thej' cannot make 
statements, and they cEonoi convey thought. As long as the pictogram means 
whac i: says writing is impossible, for you cannot make a picture of action or 
time or quality or thought, or of anything but a thing you cannot put down 
anything chat makes sense* Pictorial repiesencation ends and true writing 
b^ins at the moment when an indubitable hnguistic element first com^ la, 
and that can only happen when signs have acquired a phonetic value. The 
gap which divides the pictogram from the hieroglyph and ultimately from 
the phonetic sign is so great that for most peoples it has proved impassable* 
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It is to the credit of the Sumerians that they were able to bridge that 
gap, and as soon as they bad done so their nci^ibours were quick to adopt 
not necessarily the Sumerian systen^ but the Sumerian idea, and there 
arose a number of scripts W’hich differed completely in form &om the 
Sumerian but were indebted to it for the basic conception that a written sign 
might represent not a thing but a sound. 

All the arch^Ic^cal evidence available seems to prove that true wridng 
was first developed in southern Mesopotamia, and in view of the incalculable 
importance of the invendou for human progress everywhere we are entitled 
10 ask the funher question, why was that invendou made by the Sumerians 
taihcr than by any other ancient people ? The answer seems to be that it was 
owing to the peculiar character of the Sumerian Tang na gi. 

The theory has been propounded that the idea of making the picture 
signs represent sounds instead of the objects pictured was first suggested by 
the csistenoe in both the Sumerian and the Egypdan languages of ‘homo* 
nyms , that is, of words having the same sound but difierent meanings. If we 
accept the theoiy, then we must admit that the art of writing could have been 
invented independently in both countries and that the apparent priority of 
Sximer may hav^e been merely the result of acrident or again may rest simply 
upon the incomplete character of the archaeological evidence at our disposal. 
Obviously that is a possibility that we must take into consideration. 

The earliest known example quoted as aiustradug this method of ^tending 
the range of pictorial signs comes on tablets found at Jamdat Nasr, a site on 
the Tigris, a little north of Babylon, and dated about 3300 &c. In them occurs 
the perso^ name En-Iil-d, which in Sumerian means T^nljl [the god] 
causes to live. The word-sign TI is the picture of an arrow, but in the spoken 
language the sound ti is a homonym, meamng both 'arrow* and ‘life*- the 
latter would be difficult to represent pictotially and therefore, accordiiL to 
this theory, the scribe uses the arrow sign, which could be drawn, to mean 
‘life*. Similarly m Egypt we find the familiar sign representing a scarab beetle 
(hpr) transfeiTcd to the homonj-m hpr meaning ‘to exist’. Now as an observa¬ 
tion this IS indisputable, and it can feiriy be daimed that homonyms did at 
one stage help in the development of script; but the theory that they suinrested 
the transition fiom the piaoriaj to the syllabic sign reverses the hilmrical 
process, because the play upon words, fi, arrow, and ti, life, holds good only 
for the soun^ of spej^; not until the sign had come to represent a sound 
instead of a ^ c^d the fact of the sound having more than one meaning 
affect the value of the sign. “ 

There are homonj-ms in modem languages, but even when they are repre^ 
sented by the ^e signs, i.e. when their spelling as wdl as their prommda- 
tion IS identi^, ffie play upon words does not suggest itself so readily as the 
‘homonj^ theory* requires; the appropriate meaning is generaUy so wdl 
ckfini^ by Its context_ that no other meaning presents itself to the mind. Thus, 
If an English journalist or broadcasting announcer reporting a cricket match 
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were to remarlc that ‘Mr Blank carried his bat after a valuable mmags% no 
reader or listener would ever think of the successful player as nursing a 
specimen of Vespertiliomdag. But for the Sumerian that latent ambiguity 
simply did not eidst. The modem language, starting from the sound of the 
spoken word and using an alphabetic system to express sounds, can make the 
same group of letters stand for totally difterent thin^ if theft names happen to 
be pronounced alike^ but the Sumerian was working in precisely the opposite 
direction; he began with actual material things, not with sounds at all. It is 
true that in his spoken language the sound ti meant ‘arrow' and also meant 
‘life’, rbo iig b es'en in die spoken language the correct meaning would be so 
defined by the context that the alternative was no more likely to be evoked in 
the hearer's mind than in the case of the English w-ord ‘bat*. But when the 
scribe drew upon his tablet the word-sign tj in the form of an arrow that sign 
did not me^n the sound ‘It Wt meant neither more nor less than the material 
arrow which he had been at pains to reprsent; and between that and ‘life* 
there was no connection whatsoever. The essential thing for the development 
of writing is that the written sign loses its purely representational character 
and ct y****^ to signify a sound, and the homonym could not clfoct that momen¬ 
tous rhan^f Thar bdng SO, the mere existence of homonyms in the Egyptian 
language has no bearing on the problem of how and where wridi^ was 
invented, and, accepting the archaeological evidence, as practically all 
authorities agree in doing* we have stUl to ask, ‘Why did the Sumerians evolve 
their syllabary before the Egyptians kamt to write ?* 

Sumerian was unique amongst the languages of the ancient Middle East 
in bging agglutinative;! it belonged in this respea to the same group as 
(though CJunese is from an analytical point of view generally classified 
as ‘isolating*) and Turkman and the later related languages, Finnish and 
Hungarian. Most of the root words are monosyllabjc, consisting of one, or 
two, vocalized consonants ; such would be the words invented by piimidve 
man as ihc names of the things he encountered in his everyday life—inciden¬ 
tally, the irawipn; of things of which you could draw pictures; there are a 
nii m h f r of dissyllabic and a very few trisyllabic words, but these may be of 
later formation. The Sumerian language was, by the time when wc first 
rtirrtiinuT already so developed that the process of its growth cannot be 
traced; but although that growth bad in many respects followed differeut 
lines, yet par ^Ufis with the similar language of China are numerous enough to 
justify us in matring a general comparison; and since Chinese has up to the 
preseuc time perpetuated many of the linguistic methods of the primitive 
age we may nHHiu-g ic for the explanation of early Sumerian practice. Using 
Tbm the analogy of China vre can say that an ^gJutinative language, in order 
to e xpress mo re complicated or novel meanings, selects the simple words 
which TOgVT hrr suggest the required meaning ami strings them together 
without any change or Inflection; thus, the Chinese trisyllabic word for 
‘magnet* is merely the three monosyllabic words ‘pull—iron—stone' juxta- 
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posed. In a compound word of this sort cadi syllable is a separate word which 
retains just so much of i ts original meaning as is needed to complete that of 
the compound; but the meaning of the compound, i.e. that of the word- 
syllables in combinadoD, is something new—^not just a collection of the Things 
named but something that results from the assodadon of the ideas of those 
thii^. And because by the word as spoken an idea is conveyed which is 
related only indirectly to the various things named by the several elements 
composing it, one tends to pronounce the compound without rhinbigg much 
about the specific meaning of its individual parts; thus, even in one 

can speak of a poUdctan as *a tub-thumping wire-puller' without for one 
mstant think i ng of h i m as thumping a tub or pulling on a wire; we are 
describing cbaraacrisdcs that have nothing to do with wira or tubs, although 
the metaphor was ultimately derived from such. Xhe complete word conveys 
a new idea. The literal m eaning of its parts becomes subordinate to their 
sound; it ^raists to the extent that it subserves the sense of the <- o mp r » und 
word, but it is not stressed beyond that; in proportion as the compound word 
becomes huniliar in use, the elements of it lose thdr character as names of 
things and become syllables. Now if in speech you string it^ethcr the n a tn e^ 
of things 10 make a new word, and if you have been accustomed to drawii^ 
pictopum that represent those things, then it requites no great effort of the 
ima^nadon to see that by st ring i n g together the pictogiams you automatically 
represent the new word. The grouped signs, representing things, simply 
reproduce the grouped words ivhich are the names of those things, but 
because tbey are similarly grouped the effca of their association is similar; 
the piaographic sign becomes syllabic because the spoken word has done so 
already. The drawing of a fish still means 'a fish' when used by itself, but as 
an elcmcat in a compound word its representational value to disappear 
in fiivour of the name-sound; it becomes the syllable FISH, When that 
happens the gulf between non-writing and writing has been bridged 
In the rase of an agglutinative language a syllabic script results* almost 
meviiably from the character of its root words, and because it accords with 
the gemus of the language there is Utile motive for changing it; the 
syllabarj- persists to the present day. and the Sumerian was modified only by 
peoples of a different type of speech, for which it was ill adapted. As 
an alphabetic senpt, the main drawback of a syllabary for general use is that 
It uses a vastiy greater numha of signs and so makes greater demands upon 
the powers of learning and of memory. The number of signs in the Sumerian 
sylla^' m point of fiici, systematically reduced. In the early tablets from 

Erech (and those early tablets are mostly lists of offerings in the temple 
uoount^ ro 11 IS not surprising that the sign for ‘sheep’ should occur 
^uendy) there uk no fewer than thirty-one variations of the sign UDU 
(sheep), ctmesponding m part, no doubt, to the manv kinds and conditions of 
she^ used for ri^ or other purposes in the temples. But in the next main 
level only three signs for sheep remain, and in the top stratum only two Here, 
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then is a deUbeiate lejecdon of an almost unrestricted tendency to differen- 
datiou. At one stage of the Umk (Enech) period (Uruk IVbj c. 3500 Bc) two 
thousand signs were in use^ tablets found at the site of Fata of a date perhaps 
three hundred to four hundred years later indicate that their number had 
dwindled to about eight hundred. By c. 2900 bc another two hundred signs 
used in the Fara texts have disappeared ‘ 

One may suspect chat some of the variants for ‘sheep’ in the early tablets 
were due not so much to the variety of the anim als as to the divergent efforts 
of different scribes to represent a sheep; but the deliberate policy of reducing 
the number of signs is evident. It may well be that advantage was taken of the 
existence of homonyms in the Sumerian language to offset further economics. 
If two things had names that sounded atyic in speech and one of them was 
easy to diaw and the other difficult, the &ct that the sign for one of them, 
having already been used as a syllable in a compound word (just as the spoken 
word was), had acquired a phonetic value would suggest its use for the other 
word also. Thus in Sumerian the word TV means both ‘arrow’ and ‘life’ j you 
can make a recognizable drawing of an arrow, but ‘life’ you cannot draw; but 
as soon as your drawing of an arrow has ceased to be limited to its teptesen- 
tational use and has come to mean the sound TV, then it can perfectly well 
mean ‘life’ too. Again, when once it is realized that a sign can represent a 
sound instead of having its meaning limited to a particular object the scribe 
is no longer tied down to the drawing of material things; he can invent a 
sign and arbitrarily assign it to a parricular sonant value. Thus in the case, 
let us say, of an adjective, a simple monosyllable which could not be 'spdled 
out’ by a combinaiton of syllabic signs, a conventional sign having no pictorial 
basis could be adopted, or, again, the picture of an object might be transferred 
to the quality inherent in the object; the drawing of something essentially 
big might be made to mean ‘big” without any reference to the thing itself or to 
the sound of its name, the emphasis being solely on its size. It is certainly the 
case that in the Sumerian syllabary adjectives such as ‘great’ and ‘good’ have 
signs peculiar to themselves which arc not pictures of anything definable; the 
eaplanation given above is theoredca], based on analogy only, but it is not 
improbable. 

One cannot olefine the stage at which the written sign was recognized as 
being phonetic and syllabic, and no longer necessarily pictorial and having 
only a specific and material connotation; the process must have been gradual 
and use may well have antidpated theory. But it is possible that the develop¬ 
ment of the Sumerian cursive script itself hdped in some d^tee to effect that 
change in the v'alue of the chaiBaers, or, at any rate, helped towards the 
recognition of the change. As with the use of the stylus on day the sign 
became formalized, the original drawing first assuming a rectilinear form and 
finally resolving its^ into a diagram composed of wedge-shaped impressions 
which bore no leoognizabJe resemblance to the thing which the drawing 
represented, that thi n g would be lost sight of and the sign would be identified 
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not vntb ii but with the fotmd of its name; what had been ‘a hsh' would 
become FISH. 

But while FISH used by itself as an ideogram would still mean ‘fish’ (not 
because the sign any longer looked like a fbh but because the name of the 
thing was pronounced like that) it might also, owing 10 the eaisienoe of 
homonyms, mean something quite different.? This difficulty can be avoided 
by the use of an alphabet because words pronounced in the same way can be 
spelt in different ways, as, for example, in English we write ‘mays’, 'maze’ and 
‘maize* ^ but with a syllabary that cannot be done. Consequently very many 
Sumerian signs were polyphoncs, capable of being read with two or more 
totally different meanings. In English, of course, there is the same difficulty, 
when *bat’ may mean either an implement for a game or an animal, and the 
reader must judge from the context which is intended. The Sumerian had 
another system. In the first place, be used dctenninaiiv’es — the ambiguous 
word might be introduced, in the wrineo document, by a sign which was not 
meant to be pronounced but gave the necessary due for the pronundatiou 
of the word, or, at any rate, for its meaning. Thus the sign for ‘plough’ might 
have as a pre^ the sign for ‘wood’ or that for ‘man ’- the determinative 
informed the reader whether be was to read the word as ‘plough’ or as 
‘ploughman*; the system is virtually that of the Chinese^ where signs or 
‘radicals’ indicating ‘money’, ‘water’, ‘foot’, ‘food’, etc., are added to a phone¬ 
tic sign such as ehien to indicate ‘checAiWa associated with money’, t.c. ‘mean’, 
‘cheap’} 'the cAwn associated with foot’, i.e. ‘to tread’; ‘the chien assodated 
with water’, i.e. ‘to splash’; ‘the cAt«t a.ssoci8ted with food’, i.e. ‘a parting 
gift of food’, etc. Again, to avoid ambiguity two simple words are attached 
together, each of which may have several meanings but of those several only 
one is common to both words, so that the dupheatioa of that one idea leaves 
no doubt as to the sense. Thus, modem Chinese has over a hundred different 
words all pronounced i, one of them being ‘meauing* or ‘thought’; used by 
itself it would be hopelessly ambiguous; another word, rm, having the mean¬ 
ings ‘servanf, ‘private’, ’mcanmg', ‘thought’, ‘control’, etc., is almost equdly 
conf^tng; the Chinese therefore puts the two together—and the only 
signifimtion common to the two, Le. meaning’ or ‘thought’, is inevitably 
right one. In much the same way with the Sumerian polyphonc signs a word 
may be formed with two or three of these, each of which may have two or 
three values; but in the Sumerian language only certain sound^ombinafioiis 
are possible, and so most of the apparently alternative readings of the com¬ 
pound word would be instinctively rejeaed by the reader and he would 
without hesitation pronounce the word correctly. For the modem scholar, 
groping towards an understanding of the language, this is a stumbling-block, 
and he may long hesitate as to whether the Third Dynasty king should be 
called Dun-gi or Shul-gj; but for the Sumerian it was plain sailing, In the 
second place the Sumerian, having identified his signs with syllables, could 
employ them as phonetic complements and by so doing change the value of 
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the sign to which they were attached. The stem-word DU^ which was 
ongiii^y a drawing of^ and meant, a human foot, was obviously one which 
should combined with other words to render such abstract concepts as 
talking’, 'standing', eic., and that regardless of the proaundation of the 
words for such concepts; thus, gin meaning ‘to go' and jwi-na ‘going', greater 
clarity could be got by combining the ‘food sign with gin and ‘going’ would 
be written DU-na\ but the reader, being warned by the na suffix, would 
recognize DU a& lining a mute determinative introducing ‘^b' and would 
pronounce the word as ‘gtH-na*. To most people this may seem an uncalled- 
for oomplicatioo, but since it is parallelled by the synonym-compounds of 
Giinese we must conclude that it arises naturally from the idiosyncrasies of 
an agglutinam'e language. 

In the early part of the third millennium sc the Sumerian system of writing 
consisted of a syllabary containing some five hundred to six hundred signs. 
Most of these still served as ideograms, fulfilling exactly the part played by 
the original pictures. However necessary syllabic signs might be, the need for 
them was limiied, because in the agglutinative language of the Sumerians 
the words, mostly monosyllabic, were inflected not by any internal change 
but by the addition of prefixed or suffixed syllables, and comparatively few 
signs with sytlabic values were enough to fiilfil this purpose and to represent 
phonedcaily such awkward words as could not be represented pictorially. 
When, however, the Babyioaiam took over the Sumerian script they were 
obliged to develop further the syllabic system because their inflective language 
could be expressed only by the help of phonetic signs; an ideogram could 
indeed be used by its^ as a son of shorthand character, uninfiected, but 
otherwise they w'ere compelled to spell out each word syllable by syllable. 
The basis of the Sumerian system of writiiig had been word-values, that of 
the Akkadian was syllable-values. 

This mixed use increased the complication of the script. In the ooutse of 
rime every sign became a polyphorie, representing completely' different 
sounds, so that the employment of ideographic signs as determinatives was 
essential; where the polyphoacs were used syUabically their pronunciations 
would be dedded, as we have seen, by the values of the other signs with which 
they were assodated in each case. Agam, many sounds could be represented 
by totally different signs, Thus, DU could be represented in twenty-three 
different ways, i.e. by twenty-three different picture of things whose names 
happened to be similar; DU^ is a human foot, Dt/* b a hill or mound, DU, 
‘to gord, is 3 butting ox, ‘to speak’, is a man’s head with the mouth 
spcdally marked, DLf,, ‘to play a stringed instrument' apparently figures a 
plectrum, and so on; as pictograms such are unequivocal, but when they 
become phonetic syllables all having;, necessarily, similar values, they tend 
to be used mdiscriminately for one and the same sound. But those sounds are 
always syllabic. None of the signs represents a single consonant; all are at 
least biliterste^ consisting of at least one consonant plus a vowel, and many 
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h^ve two or sojuctunes cvtn thre^ consoiiaiitSj and for tliat rc^on they were 
not Hke]y 10 lead up to an alphabetical system. Involved and dumsy as thk 
method of writiiig must appear to people accustomed to an alphabet^ it suited 
the peculiar gemus of the Sumerian l^gu^c and so far accommodated itself 
to the Akkadian that apart from the development of the actual script it 
remamed radjc^y unchanged from its firsi invention to the close of the Late 
Babylonian pericNlj 2,500 years later. Even the script altered but little, and the 
odginal modiheatton was due entirely to the medium employed, not 10 any 
will to improvement- The first sketches executed with a sharp point on day 
wett mevitably simplified and convendooali^cd; because on damp day it is 
easier to impr^ marks than to draw them, the triangular-ended stylus 
replaced the point, and the design was modified automarically. In the of 
i^ptions cut in stone the rectilinear signs which first developed from the 
o pictures persisted longer i for the stone-curter they were very easy to do, 
aM the stone-cutter is a leisured and therefore a conservative craftsman. The 
ordinary scnbci writing as he dways did upon a clay tablet and overburdened 
iwth accounts, wanted something m the nature of shorthands a deft handling 
of the styliB produced the wedge-shaped impression and the signs—their 
picto^ o^n completely lost in the formalized script—could be written 
qmckly and ahnost mechanicdly. After that there no need for further 
ge, n en or inscriptions on stone the cuneifonn script soon became the 
^ ^ writing of Sumerian was conemted finality had been 

If gojesw of the art of writing can be traced back to the peculiarity of 
of tangle Its sterrotypuig must be attributed to the character 

thotfore to the use that they made of the art. It had been 

for ^ ^ convemeni instrumeni 

for the fce^i^ of the elaborate accounts of the revenues of the God and in a 

s^ which w^ Gsentially industrial and commercial the iSn fimetiou 
of wnting was the fi^rance of business. From the ruins of^Zopo- 
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a limestune pkque of Ur-Nma (the name is also read as Ur-Nanshe) the 
seulpcurcd figures made the direct appeal and the wiinen teict added for the 
benefit of the few is relegated to the bai^ground. Bur the bulk of the royal 
inscriptions were not intended even for the literate few; they were meant for 
the eyes of the god. The king^s statue stood in the t^ple to represent the 
king as pcrpemally a worshipper in the god’s presenoej and the inscriptioii 
(generally recousdng the micros pious services) was a perpetual reminder of 
his deserts; it was not at all an advertisement to the public^ and in fact only 
a few priests would ever see it. But mosi of the royal inscriptions—Gudea’s 
long-winded cylinders^ the clay cones of Ur-Nammu, Rim-Sin or Kudur- 
Mabug—were never seen by anyone ; they were immured in the brickwork 
of the temples built by the kings and were meant for no eyes but those of the 
god. Qearly sudi texts had to be well wrinen, good examples of the calli¬ 
graphy of the time, but they were in the nature of private records and did not 
call for monumental treatment; they had no effect on the script in normal use. 

Documents of our third category are almost without exception of reladvdy 
late date. So far as one can tell from the tablets that have been presemd, the 
priests of early times were (as is indeed natural with members of an exclusive 
guild) content with oral tradition. It is possible that a few hymns and Liturgies 
were committed to writing in early days, as is perhaps suggested even by some 
of the Uruk tablets, but for the most part they were learned by h^rt. It was 
Only when the Semitic north gained the ascendancy, ^nd Sumerian as a 
spoken language was dying out, that the Sumerian priests set themselves to 
perpetuate in writing the religious literature of the old civilization and w^hat 
they could of its history; for the former, memory had obviously ser^^ed them 
very well, but as regards historical detail the confusion in the King Lists 
shows how little had hitherto been written* This belated salving of the 
ancient formulae was a purely practice measure, providing no motive for the 
modification of the old script; on the oontmry, just because it was conserva¬ 
tive iu spirit it would be the more inclined to ding ^thfiilly to the old 
conventions. So it was that having elaborated a sysiem adequate to their 
needs and suited to their language, the Sumerians, using the system for 
utilitarian ends such as had prompted its invention, fdt no need to modify 
or diversify the form of iheir writing any more than to tamper with its syllabic 
character. 

At the time when writing began Sumer was by no means an isolated country 
bur was itsdf expanding widely and also was in touch through trade with 
neighbours on t^ east and on the west. Just because the invention was a 
utihtaxian one adopted for commercial and economic purposes it was bound 
to come to the notice of and to appeal to the foreign countries which had trade 
rdatioiis with Sumer and had themselves reached a stage of culture at which 
writing would serve a useful purpose. It was not likely that such people 
should simply take over the Sumerian syllabary, which w'ould have been IQ^ 
adapted to their different languages, but they could^ and did, learn that a 
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picture, i^iescattug « thiog, could on the new recognized principle of 
phoaedzatioa stand for the sound of the thing’s namf 

Accordingly, it is in the Jamdat Nasr period, at the time when the phoneii- 
zattoD of the Sumerian pictograpbic script was in progress, that the Proto- 
EUmite wiidng makes its appearance in Iran, Since the documents in this 
script are neladvdy few in number and are still iliegible, little can be said 
about iii but the tablets are dearly of a commercial or economic and not of a 
literary ^rpe; the characters, whi^ arc semi-pictographic, are not taken over 
from the Sumerian, so that to that extent the system was origmaL Hut rhe 
two countries were too closely in touch for a distinctive writing to have much 
c hance of survival. Already in the prC’Saigonid Age Hlacnic rulers were using 
the Sumerian script and ev'en the Sumerian language, and after the Sargonid 
conquest of Elam the local script seems to have fallen altogether into abey¬ 
ance. It was indeed resusdtated in the twelfth and iturteenth centuries BC 
as part of a nanooalistic revwal, but soon vanished again as a resul t of the 
conquest of the country by Babylon, From the point of view of man’s cultural 
progress the chief interest of the Proto-EIamrtc syllabary lies in the fact that 
it supplies definite evidence of the dispersion of the ideas ori^nating in 
Sumer and illustrates the re a d iness with which, at rhis: stage of history, 
countries would take advantage of their neighbour’s inventions 

Because Elam w*^ an immediate neighbour of the Sumerians and from the 
earliest times connected with them by cultural and political ties (the latter are 
best illustrated by the l^end of Enmerkar and the Lord of Aratta, recording 
events of the Umk penod) such cultural exchanges are natural enough; but 
Sumerian trade extended mu^ farther afield, so that even in the rase of 
remote coimtncs the possibility of indirect Sumerian influence has to be 
borne in mind. 

The earliest examples of the Indus valley script that have yet been found 
date to about the twenty-fourth cenmry BC. At that time the system appears 
to be fully developed, the characters are uniformly stylized, and there is 
nodnng lo throw light upon their genesis. But in the twenty-fourth century 
BC the Harappi people were m direct contact with Mesopotamia, as is proved 
by the finding of nurri^us seals of the Harappa type on Mesopotamian sites, 
and the contam would seem to go back to a &r greater antiquity: chat India 
ow<^ itt an of wnimg to the Sumerians cannot be proved, but it is highly 
^bable. Just at a much later time, the Aryans of northern India 
find lUspuaDon for the devclopmmtof their own Brahmi script in the Aramaic 
wTitmg solved by the peoplm of the Syrian coast, now the traders of the 
Indm v-alley must have t^ed to their own uses the invention which traffic 
with MesoiMtairua brought to chdr notice. What was borrowed, here as in 
the case of %jrpt, was not the form but the idea of writing. 

w between some of the characters 

m ^ereui senpts, such did not constitute a valid argument; the charac¬ 
ters being originally piciogiams would have represented the ordinary things 
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of life, which would Ik moic of less the same e\’er}whcre, and the drawings 
of chose things done by the scribes of dilfercDt ootuitiies would bear a cer tain 
fasuly liXencss; but the sound values of the similar signs would be determined 
by the names of the things in diSenent languages and would be therefore 
entirely unrelated one to another. Since the HarappS texts at present known 
are all very short inscriptions on personal seals, probably giving the names 
of individuals, and since we know nothing about the language In which they 
ate writtex) it is impossible to establish any definite connecdou between them 
and any other script, but the exUtence of the texts is of the greatest interest 
as witnessing to the probability of the eastward spread of the invention of 
writing. 

The dependence of the Chinese script upon the Sumerian has been urged 
by some scholars and by others rejected altogether. In view of the basically 
similar character of the two languages s all the arguments chat have been 
adduced to prove that of the peoples of the Middle East the Sumerians alone 
could have invented a syllabic script would apply equally to Che Chinese; it is 
therefore impossible to deny, a priori, the independence of the Chinese ioven- 
tion, but, bemuse no documents cxbt which iUustiate, as do the Warka and 
Jamdat Nasr tablets In the case of Siuner, the successive stages in the develop¬ 
ment of Chinese writing, it is equally impossible to assert in The supporters 
of Chinese independence have relied chiefly on the argument that the date of 
the earliest known Chinese inscriptions is too recent to allow of any connec¬ 
tions with Sumer, for the idea of a syliabic script based on pictographic 
characters could have been borrowed only at a time when the pictorial nature 
of the signs in the parent script was still recognizable. It is true that the bone 
and lOrtoisC'Shell texts 1 mm Honan are not earlier than the Shang-Yin 
Dynasty (c. r766-1122 BC), but it is also true that the script on them is well 
developed and executed with much Heganoc and technical skill, implying 
oonsiderablc previous experience in wridng; moreover, it is thought that a 
historical doauucoT of which a copy is preserved in the Conludan classics 
(‘Yao^s Calendar*, included in the Cmon of I>ocumcnts, Shu Ching) can on 
astronomica] grounds be dated to the rwenty-fburth century bc,** in which 
case it would seem to prove that already at that time the Chinese were skilled 
astronomers and had formed the habit of recording memorable events in 
writing. If that be so, the rime gap becomes almost negligible; and while we 
may admit that two peoples of sirnilar speech might independently effect the 
transition &om the purely pictographic to [he syllabic script, that they should 
have done so at more or less the same time does involve an unlikely comd- 
dence. On the whole it is more probable that the Chinese, like the people of 
Harappa, derived from Sumer the principle of writing. 

Chinese being fundamentally a monosyllabic language" the characters of 
its script, originally of course pictographic, are necessarily syllabic; and that a 
syllabic script is the most fitting vehicle for such a language is proved by the 
fact that in rhiwa ii has never been abandoned; the pronunciation of the 
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words haSj in the Upse of many centnrieSj changed beyond rooognitioa^ but 
the writteii characters have retained their form, subject only to calligraphic 
modiheadons—the purely formal character of today can always be traced 
back to its pictorial origin. 

If it be the case that die Chinese did not itidependendy invent the art of 
writing bui borrow'cd the idea of it from Me$opotajTtia3 then they must have 
done so in the rebrively early days when the charaaers of the Mesopotamian 
script were still so unoonvenrionallzed as to be recognizable pictures of things ; 
only at that stage would they si^est to a foreign people the possibility of 
using similar pictures for their own language. There is nothiiig m Chinese 
writing thai resemble in any v?ay the perfected cuneiform script, and the 
modihcEtion undergone by the piciograms followed a very different course. 
The Sumerian invented wntiiig for the purpcs<^ of accountancy and 
developed it for the use of the temple and the w^arehousc. He w'as a practically 
minded man with few lireraty interests j even the hymns used in ic temple 
services^ which had to be pr^erved exactly in their tradjiional form and 
therefore were best entrusted to writing, were not written down until the end 
of the third millenniuni but before that rime in business of every sort the 
witness of the written tablet was preferable to the spoken word, he required, 
and devdojjed, a script which could be written quickly^ was as unifonn as 
possible and was unambiguous^ the more mechanical it was, the better. For 
the C h i n ese, on the contrary, writing was, from the outset, inseparable from 
literature^ it was the implement for the composition and perpetuation of 
works of art, and therefore it partook of the nature of a work of ait. Because 
he used a brush and silk (or bamboo) instead of a stylus and a clay tablet the 
Chinese scribe bound to conventionalize his script otherwise than did the 
Sumeriana but his tneutal attitude rather than his medium decided the lines 
along which Chinese script was to develop* Calligraphy was on a par with 
painting. In the course of centuries the characters of the script have been 
radic^y transformed, but always with an eye to the aesthetic effect, and their 
runcriotial value has remained unaltered. That this should be so r^ults 
natinally from the character of the Chinese language. The languages of most 
dviliicd imples show a more or less marked tendency to simplification, e.g. 
by dropping of moods and persons from the paradigm of verbs, the sub¬ 
stitution of particles for inflected cast-forms of nouns and the elimimtion of 
gender from adjectives; the process is a gradual one and very far from 
uniform in different countries. In China k appears to have been precociously 
rapid, for the r^tive ateence of grammar from the Chinese language is a 
mark not of primitive simpUetty but of development carried to its logical 
esareme. In the earliest texts there survive inflective case-forms for the per¬ 
sonal pronouns, but such have long since disappeared and the Chinese 
sentence^ reives itself into a coUocation of monosyllabic words whose 
lotion to the sentence and to one another is expressed not by anv marks in 
the wwds themselves but, in the first place, by a fixed word-order ^d, in the 
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second place, by tbc addidon of words the original concrete sense of which is 
so far faded that they can be used for foimal purposes somewhat like the 
aujcthadcs of modem Indo-Europeao languages. Where all stem words arc 
monosyllabic and are □e^’er elaborated into disyllables by derivadve 
or varied by infieoioo, and where abstract ideas are expressed in speech by 
compound words of which each syllable is a separate and recognizable stem 
word, there a writing system composed exclusively of origi^ly pictorial 
syllabic signs meets all the requirements of language and calls for no rcvolu- 
dooary change. No such change has aifeaed the Chinese script in the course 
of millennia; probably none would have affected the cuneiform of Meso¬ 
potamia had its use been confined to the Sumerian inventors of it; it was only 
w'bec that script was adopted by peoples speaking languages of an entirely 
different type that difficulties of expression arose which led first to the 
modification and finally to the extinction of the Sumerian syllabary. 

Before we deal witli those adaptations of cuneifonn which marked the 
later phases in the history of Mesopotamia and its neighbours we should 
examine that other great system of writing w hich characterizes the civilization 
of the Nile valley. 

It is not possible 10 trace die development of wridng in Egypt with the 
same detail as in Sumer, following up each successive phase in the advance 
ffom primitive picture-makiiig to the full elaboration of the syllabic script; 
the simple but suffidcni reason for this is that the ^ypdaus took over the 
principle of wridng ready-made from the Sumerians'^ and so were able to 
achieve in a very short space of dme and with the tninimtim of cxpeiiinent 
results which the inventors of the principle had evolved slowly and painMly. 

Had they been left to themselves the Egyptians could hardly have evolved 
any such syllabic system of wriling as they actually employed. Their language 
was not, like the Sumerian, a^utinadve, so that compound and abstract 
words were not built up by the simple collocation of one-syllablcd words 
retaining in combination their original form; tbe great ma}oriiy of their 
verbal roots contained either two or three consonants, and from the latter 
at least ^syllables* could be goi only by a process of analysis wholly foreign to 
the primitive mind. The transition ffom the meaning denoted by a pictorial 
sign TO the sound of its spoken name , which is the essential step in the devdop- 
meni of writing, is not really in keeping with the character of the inngnag *- and 
would not have suggested itself to the Egyptian mind unless prompted by a 
foreign example proving its feasibility. 

By a fortunate coincidence the monuments which illustrate the beginnings 
of Egyptian writing also leave 11s in no doubt regarding the source of the 
scribn* inspiration. The magnificent votive palettes carved in slate which 
were found at Hierakonpolis must be assigned to the later pre-dynastic period 
and to the earliest years of the First Dynasty and arc therefore contemporary 
with tbe latter part of the Jamdat Nasr period in Sumer, the period which 
saw the birth—or at least the early growth—of wridiig in that country. The 
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carvings on these raj’s! palettes prove more manifestly than any other 
Egyptian works of art the strong cultural influence which at this time Sumer 
citerdsed at any rate upon the upper class of society in the Nile valley; and 
where the motives and the style of stone carving could be passed on from one 
country to the other it was inevitable that Pbaraoh*s court should leam aho 
of the Sumerian invention of writing and should be quick to adopt it. It is not 
to be supposed that the inscriptions on the slate palettes are actually the 
earliest ever written by Egyptian scribes, but they do come so early in the 
course of hieroglyphic history that they combine in themselves most of the 
Stages of that history. 

On the palette of Narmer (PL 31, b) the greater part of the field is taken up 
by a dramatic picture of the kmg gripping a vanquished enemy by the hair 
about to brain him with a macc, while others of the enemy are in flight 
beneath his feet. This, of course, is simply s picture which anybody could 
understand; the towering Pharaoh with his royal crown is unmistakable, and 
equally obvious are the naked enemies with thdr outlandish beards. But the 
group in the top right-hand comer of the palette is very different. Here a 
hawk, famiUar as the symbol of the god Homs, is perched upon a cluster of 
she papyrus stems and with a (human) hand grasps a cord which is passed 
through the nose of a severed bearded man’s head projecting from the oblong 
whence rise the papyrus stems. The Homs hawk and the bearded foreigner 
are self-explanatory; they arc quite definitely pictures, and it required no 
stretch of the imaginadon to understand the fUnher point, that the hawk has 
taken the man prisoner. But the other signs are not merely pictorial, they are 
hieroglyphics. The oval is an ideogram—a word-sign—meaning ra, ‘country’, 
which reappears in early texts; the papyrus growing out of it is the symbol 
of the delta, of which it is the characteristic plant, and the combination of 
die group with the man’s bead gives it a syntactical value; while finally a 
wavy line joining the head to the arm of the king completes what is as good a 
sentence as was possible for the scribes of the beginning of the First Dynasty, 
chough not yet a true sentence seeing that it is intermediaie between pictorial 
representation and linguistic ciepression, It is intended to read, ‘Horns brings 
to Pharaoh the foreign captives from the land of Lower Egypt*. It is further 
possible that in tiiis early period the papyrus might be used as the lotus was 
regularly used afterwards for ‘1,000’, as on the Kha’sekhem statues from 
Hicrakonpolis, in which case we should read ‘six thousand foreign captives’- 

But at the top of the palette there is carved another group of signs; enclosed 
within the square frame which throughout history was to be the cartouche 
of the Homs name of a Pharaoh are the two signs (a fish and a chisel ?) which# 
as giving the king’s name, must clearly be not pictorial but phonetic— 
possibly their small size hints ai their bring rccogniaed as such. 

On this single monument, therefore, there appear simult^ously three 
Stages in the development of writing, but, it should be remarked, not the final 
stage. The palette msciptions are still ao more than logogmphy, the wnrds 
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unmSectEd find simply stnmg together, so that the grammatica] cDnstrucdoit 
of the ‘sentence’ is suggested only by the visual effect made by the signs and 
tbdr arrangement But the phonendzadDn of the signs gives them almost 
automatically a s^'Uabic value, and with that the next step, that of writing 
down a word by its sound regardless of the original meaning of the signs, is 
nor difficult. The period of transition did indeed produce documents whose 
interpretation is very doubtful, but in a shott time, probably to be measured 
by three or four generations, the Egyptian scribes had perfected a system 
which in principle remained unchanged to the end of the history of Egyptian 
writing. 

In the fully developed script there are three classes of signs: ideograms 
where the meaning of the original pictogiaph is retained, phonetic signs and 
derer mi nati ves. To this extent the system reproduces that of Sumer, and the 
Sumerian script had fust reached t^‘s stage when the E^yitian starred But 
although there are some striking similarities between the two scripts the 
differences arc equally marked, c.g. the Sumerian generally placed its generic 
determinatives b^rc the more specific sign whereas the E^ptian placed them 
alter; and again in Sumerian the determinative is not essential, not even 
usual, whereas in Egyptian it is a necessary and very important dement of 
the system. One must indeed emphasize the fact that the scribes who devd- 
oped the Egyptian script did not copy the Sumerian system; they took over 
from it the main idoi, that a written sign could have n phonetic value, and 
also the threefold distinction of signs; but for the rest they w-cre guided by 
the character of thdr own language. 

The definition commonly given of the Egyptian phonetic signs as being 
syllabic and therefore on the same footing as the phonetic signs in Sumerian 
is not strictly correct. Of the Egyptian signs about two dozen coniaia one 
(initial) consonant and about eighty contain two consonants; they are neces¬ 
sarily vocalized, but they are not really sylbbic because (i) there is no 
stability' in the accompanying vowel sounds, (2) there may be no vowel 
between tJic two consooanisj one of them being in one syllable and the second 
in another syllable, and (3) the uni-consonantal signs often bad a purely 
alphabetic fimcrion. Thus, j ' ' ' ^ transliterated i»oi, might stand for man, 
mm, uion, mtm, mana, nicrtu, etc., indefinitely; it can be divided as in 
-tA mi-m/i and in the latter word we see ^ used as a phonetic com¬ 
plement of Mil and possessed of a purely alphabetic charaaer. Obviously 
the script as a w'holc cannot be called alphabetic, since the vast majorit)'' of 
the signs are biconsonantal and since too there arc no signs for vowels; but 
ncithci is it properly syllabic, and the fact is of the utmost importanoe, 
because although the E^^^ themselves preserved to the end the mixed 
character of the script elaborated by their earliest scribes it was their alpha¬ 
betic use of certain signs that led to the devdopment in other hand.s of a real 
alphabet. 

As regards the history of that script, it is characteristic of Egypt that the 
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Hierakonpolis palettes which Ulustrate the early stages of hieroglyphic 
writing should be royal moaumentB. The Sumerians had evolved the prin¬ 
ciple of wiidng as an tnstrument of accountancy j the Egyptians adopted the 
principle for different purposes,They needed to keep a trustworthy calendar 
so that they could have advance notice of the annufll Kile flood, and they 
needed to pve permanent form to those magic spells which ensured a good 
harvest and the not less necessary spells which secured a man’s passage to the 
next world, such spells as we have in the Pyramid Tests. Further, ^tiog 
w:as calculated to enhance (as in the case of the slate palettes) the gloriflcadon 
of kings. The insaripdons with which a Pharaoh would overlay the walls of a 
temple were not hidden away where only a god could see them; they were 
meant to impress the world at large. Consequently they should be decorative 


and, since most p<»plc were illiterate, mote or less pictorial; cv'en those who 
could not read them would be more struck by rows of pictures—many of 
them idcntifiable^-ihan by meaningless signs. The purpose of the hiero¬ 
glyphic script was largely monumeniai, and for that reason its elaborate 
pictorial signs presers'cd their character throughout, so that between the 
writing of the First Dynasty and that of Ptolomaic times the difference is 
really very small. But the hieroglyphic script was dearly ill suited lo practical 
uses, and ^medimg more cursis'^e was required to supplement it; accordingly 
the hieratic script—really a son of shorthand—was introduced and displaced 
the hieroglyphic for cveiy day purposes. This script appears fully developed 
as early as the fourth Pharaoh of the First Dynasty (inddcatally the fact that 
it came into use almost simultaneously with the more representational script 
from which it was derived gives strong support to the view that the prindple 
of wnung was borrowed ready-made from abroad); it was wrinen with a brush 
or with a reed pen, primarily on papyrus, often on potsherds or flat sUvers 
of limestone, and the materiaLs emplojod would naturaUy conduce to a cuisiv’C 
rendering of the characters. In ihe early periods few people outside the 
priestly orders would have been literate, and the main use of writing was for 
rehgious purposes, c.g. for mcaniatioas, magical formulae and su^fimereal 
texts as the extra^ from the Book of the Dead; but in the course of time the 
art was more widely diffused and its subject-matter was vastly extended 
About c^tuiy EC a still more rapid fo™ of writittg-the demotic 

mnoduced, but m neithtt cursive script was there any basic modifica- 
uon of the smictune of Egyptian writing as it was first formulated in the 
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only the esnuushiugly sBne clnmctet of Egypdnn culture in geuetS end the 
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cxirksen.’ative inSuence of religion would secni to account for die retendon of 
an instrument so unhandy. But its retention was of ten] importance for the 
history of writing in general. It was not to be expected tbar any other nadon 
should adopt in its entirety so difficult a S3rsieiii, and in fact none did; but 
because it preserved the primitive pictograpbic form out of which writing 
proper had been developed rhe Egyptian hieroglyphic script was able to 
suggest to peoples of a different speech the way in which they could fashion 
a script of rhdr own, as the formalized cundform of Mesopotamia could 
never have done; the Cretan and the Hittite hieroglyphic scripts were directiy 
inspired by E gy pt, h not by Sumer. 

In western Asia the genesis of writing had been due to temple business; 
its further history was to be decided very largely by politics. At the very 
beginning of the literate age war and trade together resulted in a remarkable 
extension of the Sumerian civ iliza tion. Not only did their immediate neigh¬ 
bours to the north fall under the domination of the SumetianSj but with the 
establishment of such outiying dty states as Mari on the middle Euphrates 
and, later, Hartan in the north and Qatna in the centre of Syria the cultural 
influcace of the Aiesopotamian people was able to take root far ahcld. Their 
culture was indeed so obviously superior to anything that surrounding peoples 
coukl boast that the latter were prepared and eager to make it their own; 
great leaders such as Saigon of Akkad and afterwards Hammurabi of Babylon, 
Semitic though they were by race, were so thoroughly imbued with the civi¬ 
lized traditions of the south that their accession to power affected tiiai 
civilization curiously little. In Hammurabi’s time the Sumerians were dying 
out as a people, and even the old language was being rapidly supplanted by 
the .S em iti c speech of Babylon; but the Babylonians were content to take over 
the Sumerian script—inddeatally the vehicle for those religious beliefs and 
practices which also they had readily assimilated—and to adapt it with the 
ifilnimvm of change to the needs of their own language; it was not particu¬ 
larly well suited to the Babylonian and Assyrian dialects, but these two 
Semitic peoples never showed any great literary originahty and that fact, 
together with their veneration for what was almost a sacred formula, induced 
them to disregard its inconveniexioc. The Sumerian language, incieasingly 
ill-understood, survived only in the ritual of the temple sen'ices, but the 
Sumerian script in the hands of the Semitic conquerors had a use more wide¬ 
spread chan ever. 

It is probably true to say that the Akkadian cuneiform system was, at the 
rime, the best and most accurate vehicle for conveying thought in writihg, 
and long continued to be so; its disadvantage was that the number of signs 
used great, that an intricate sj'stem of ideographs and syllabic signs had 
to be grasped, and that the phonetic value of mdlsidual signs had to be 
gathered f^m their context. W'hen this had been understood, the htcraie 
Assyrian or Babylonian had at his disposal a very subtle instrument for the 
expression of his thought—but it ne^ed many years of study for him to 
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become literate; aod for atiyoiie using a different language the difficulty was 
greater. When the Phoenicians invented their alphabetic script its main 
advantage was that its signs could so easily be committed to memory and 
were xmambiguous^ so that a man could become literate in a matter of 
weeks. 

Under the influence of cultural prosimiiy and trade the Hurri had already 
adopted the Babylonian cuneiform system^ biji for the most part were content 
to tvrite in it in the Akkadian dialect for which it was the recognized vehicle; 
as far to the west as Alalakh all business was transacted in documents which 
might just as well have originated in some city of the losver Euphrates. Thanks 
to the establishment of trading colonies Mesopoxaniia had from very early 
times exerdsed the main cultural influence over eastern Syria^ and wh^ chit 
was interrupred by the invasions of the Pharaohs of the Twelfth Dvnastv the 
Mesopotamian sovereigns had to make good the balance both try wak of 
conquest and by diplomatic intrigue; contact therefore was dose, and com- 
munications were kept open by regular correspondence. It was in this way 
that the Babylonian language written in the cuneiform script became the 
recognized diplomatic language of the Middle East. Even the Pharaoh of 
Egypt had to correspond with his satellites, the princes of Syria, not in 
Egyptian hieroglyphic but in cuneiform, and the foreign chanocUciy of 
Hattusas had 10 observe the same custom. The Hittiics, indeed, having Icamt 
the Babylonian system origmaUy through the Hum, who acted as middlemen 
between ^e two counftics, made cuneiform the normal script even for their 
own archives. It was not at all a convenient medium for an Indo-European 
language such as the Nesite dialect of Hattusas and had to be modified 
accordingly; the Hittites letaincd all the characteristic elements of the 
A^di^, the idepgnuns, the syllabic signs, the detenninadves and the 
pboncoc complements; but they cut down the number of the syllabic signs 
to about ISO wd they incoriwrated in their test not only Akkadian ideograms 
aS“?- be rrad ^ Himtc words having the same meaning) but also 
Akkadian spdt-out wurds or phmses which were reproduced in their original 
spelling but w«e meant to be pronounced as tlie eqiiiv-alent in HittitcTlSr 

for -he gave', might be used to denote 
* 7 ^*^ decipherment of the Hittite tablets found at 
Bogazkoy was made rdanvely easy for the modem scholar by the presence of 

”“"'0 

Damascus and up into Anatolia the cunei¬ 
form script was ciirtent m the second miUennium BC. 

It ^ this wide expansion that gave rise to new mventiom A number of 
peoples were forced to recognize the utilit>’ of wtitbg.-5 but the system, or 
rather die systems, m vqgue ^cre ill-adapted to the requirement oThheir 
^pccti^ langi^es and might be considered to have the further ditdtL^ 
of unplymg subjecnon to a foreign and perhaps hostile civilization ?he 
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Himie monarch, like the Phaiaoh, might not object lo the use of Akkadian 
in his government oflSces, but il was at least mvidious that royal monuments 
set up for the edification of his subjects and the celebration of his majesty 
should be inscribed in characters iif a very utiiitariati appearance, unin¬ 
telligible to the public at large but bearing only too dear witness to the 
cultural superiority of bis Assyrian rival. The Pharaonic moDumctits gave 
just the effect desired, but the Egyptian hieroglyphic system was impossibly 
difficult—the attempts of Egyptian scribes to transliterate foreign proper 
names showed how difficult; but at least its pictorial signs suggested, as the 
convcnrionaliAcd cuneifoTTn could not do, the right way to approach the 
problem. Accordingly, the Hittites invented a hieroglyphic system of their 
own; the idea seems to have been borrowed but the signs were in no case 
copied from the Eg>ptian—the whole point was that they should be purdy 
Hittite. The sysiiem itself was based upon the already famihar structure of 
the cundform; of rather more rhan two hundred signs fifty-sis are phonetic, 
i.c. syllabic, and the rest arc ideograms; the syllables begin with a consonant 
and end in a vowel, but whereas the consonantal value is fixed, the vowel 
sound is variable; eerraln syntactical devices are introduced, diacritical marks, 
for the proper rendering of the grammatical construction of a sattcuoc. There 
were two forms of the script simultaneously in use, the full hieroglyphic 
sculptured on stone in relief and a more cursive type w'hich was indsed on 
monuments of less importance and was occasionally used for fugitive writings 
on potsherds, etc.; the former admirably fulfilled its function as a decorative 
element on the wralk of palace or temple. A|Mrt from its content, which does 
not concern us here, the chief mterest of the Himie script lies in the fact that 
it illustrates the impetus that was given by the spread of the practice of writing 
and the recognition of its usefulness to the imaginadon of peoples for whose 
languages the extsting scripts were inept. The Hittite hjcroglyphic system 
fell out of use at the cad of the seventh century BC, when the last of the Syio- 
Hittitc kingdoms was destroyed, and was replaced by Aramaic or Phocnidaa; 
to the bter history of writing it contributed nothing* but that it should even 
have arisen was an indicarion of progte^. 

Very similar was the case of Gcte. There, soon after 2000 BC* thereapp^ 
pictogiaphic signs which in the first half of the second millennium combine 
into a definite system of wTidng CHieroglyphic B’) and between 1900 and 1700 
BC comes a cursive form, ‘Linear A*, to be followed in the fifteenth century by 
‘Linear B’. That the three scripts represent three stages in the devdopment 
of a single system seems to be shown by the fact that nearly a third of the 
phonetic of Linear B are directly derived from the hieroglyphys; but 
this docs not warrant the assumption tl^t the language is in all cases the same. 
It is now generally accepted that the language of Linear B is an early form of 
Greek, spoken by the Mycenacans who perhaps as early as i^tSo bc occupied 
Knossos and eventually overthrew the Aiinoan kingdom; thej' adopted the 
Minoan script for their own purposes, but whether the language for which 
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that script had been invented was also related to Greek cannot as yet be 
decided. 

Most if not all of the tablets hitherto discovered are mventorics of stores 
kept in the palace, or accounts^ they are not therefore particularly informa'' 
ti' C- The signs include numerous ideograms, which are introduced by names, 
words Of sentences written phonetically; there are about dghty-five different 
phonetic signs which are without question syUabic. Nearly all of them are 
composed of a single consonant aUicd to a vowel, and the vow'el is not variable 
but is as important as the consonant in so much as different signs denote the 
different vocalization of each consonant, and there are also separate signs for 
the simple vowds; since inflections show the gender, case and number of 
nouns and adiectivcs and the persoo] number and tense of verbs the system 
is more fully ^borated than would seem to be necessary for the mere keeping 
of accounts; it was quite adequate for literary purposes and may have been 
so employed, need not hesitate to assert that the Cretans borrowed from 
the older dvilizacion of the Asiatic naainland the principle of a syllabary ; the 
Mycci^s could not go altogether beyond that principle, but they did 
simplify- and unprove upon it so as to mate it a better vehicle for their own 
I^gu^e than anything that had been devised in Asia. Their invention was 
short-hved in the ^ that after 1200 Be the Mycenaean world ceased to 
^st, and the senpt disappeared together with their other aits; but the 
Linear B wnting prc5iaged the achicYements of the later Gttdk stock 
Qosely connected with the Minoan, at least in the form of its signs, is a 
Bronae ^pt used in Cyprus. About one hundred inscriptions are 
known, ail mased on clay v^U or ostraka, and they give sistv-threc different 
signs together with signs for numbers. The script, originaliy devised for a 

rr^Ikfi?r JrST* the wTiting of 

Greek, for which it was ill-suited. The characters are syllabic, each consisting 

'5' “‘■'t' script S 

co^ed to the island, ^though contmued into Classical times did not in 
any way influence the development of writing in general 

its’implications is the 

objea of baked cUy toowm as the Phaestos Disk (PI. 33). Found bv die 
Itahan excavators of Phaestos in conditions which provt^ it to contem- 

has nothing tol i^th 

that vratmg, nor has « necessarily anything to do with 3- a certain 
resemblance has be^ remarked between the script on the S id Sa^n 
^me ex^ot^ found in the Arkalochori cave in central Cr«e. ^»Tf 

rn!L'(rn ° ^ ^ '^ifged that ex-votos may be by 

fore,^ visitors to a shrme as w-eU as by local woishippers. 

has adduced evidence showing that itcL fiLoT.. 1*^ tymur nvans 

be™ found Ibore. m any ««)• rcsombling it bus 

Each ftceof the ta ditk i. ...^rtaul by n^uts of an iudaad ^ 
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along which runs the lext of the inscriptioaj starting at the outer edge and 
finishing at the centre i yertica] indsed lines divide the signs into word- 
groups. There are 242 signs, giving forty-five different characters, all of a 
very detailed pictorial sort, so much so chat men and women and even 
different radal types of men are distinguished, and these are not Indsed 
but stamped by means of separate punches pressed into the soft clay; the 
disk is, in fact, printed with movable type. 

Nobody would go to the trouble of making a complete fount of type for 
the sake of printing a single document; such is necessary only for pioducdon 
on a considerable scale. Although the Phaestos Disk, in its exotic surround- 
ings, remains a unique document, we can only assume that it is one of a large 
class awaiting discovery in the country of its origim Moreover, the text of the 
inscription is clearly continuous and contains no number signs: presumably, 
therefore, it does not deal with lists and accounts, as do the Minoan tablets, 
but is rather of a liierarj' nature. 

While the number of the signs, and their grouping, makes it certain that 
they form a syllabary cither of the Aegean or of the Hitciie typ^ no attempt 
at the dedphciment of an isolated document is possible and the content of 
the inscription must remain an enigma. But at least we may be sure that any 
surv'cy of Middle East writing made now is incomplete in that it must omit 
one area wherem a hieroglyphic script was freely employed for literary ends, 

A niinih(»r of documenK, in many CAses too isolated, too short or too frag¬ 
mentary to be very informative, prove that about the middle of the second 
Tnillenni nm BC vaiious peoplcs on the Asiatic mainland were attempting to 
work out new forms of writing. The authors of such attempts were for the 
most part western Semites who, in contact with either %ypt or Msopotamia 
or with both, were familiar with the scripts of those countries but realized 
their unsuitability for the conditions of western Semitic life, The main pan 
was played by the Phoenician inhabitants of the Syrian coast towns whose 
commercial activities supplied them with both the need and the opportunity 
for invention of the sort. A travelling merchant would find it greatly to his 
advantage if he could keep his owri business records instead of having to 
employ an expensive scribe, and if at the same rime he could avoid the clumsy 
roundabout transliteration which so distorted his Phoenician language that 
it w^ difficult to make sense of the written words. He end bis fcUows had 
regularly employed the cuneiform script, and the characters w'cre easy to 
form; it was ihdr syllabic value that was the trouble. But he knew that in 
Egypt some of the hieroglyphic signs representing uaiconsonantal syllables 
were used in a shonened form—the vowel sound ww dropped and only the 
single consonant retained; and if that could be done with the hieroglyphic 
why should it not be done w-iih the cuneiform also ? 

At Ugarit there have been unearthed numerous clay tablets inscribed with 
a peculiar kind of cuneiform writing in W'hich the cumbrous Babylonian 
system is reduced to its simplest form. There are only thlrt}' signs, $0 that the 
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script is properly speaking alphabetic; twenty-seven of them arc taken over 
from the Babylonian, being originally normal syllabic signs consisting of an 
inirial consonant plus an indeterminate vowd, but here used purely as con- 
conants, ivliile three represent vowel sounds only, 'o, and ’a, and a special 
sign marks the division of words. The sedpt, which was used both for the 
Semitic and for the Hurrian language, seems to have enjoyed a certain vogue, 
for e:camples of very similar writing have been found in Palestine, at both 
Beth Shemesh and at Mount Tabor, and it is indeed surprising that it should 
not have been more gicnctally adopted; but whether because its career was cut 
short at an early stage by the destnicrion of Ugarit at the hands of the Peoples 
of the Sea, or for some other reason, it disappeared and left no further trace 
upon the history of rvriting. 

Much more important from the point of view of later history are the Proto- 
■S inniti c inscriptions. The first ten of these w'erc found by Sir Flinders Petrie, 
at Serabit al Khadim in central Sinai, and later expeditions discovered 
twcnty-sbi more. All the texts arc diort and ill-written, apparently the w'ork 
of Semites who, in the early pari of the fifteenth century ec, were employed 
by the Egyptians in the Sinaitic mines; most are rock inscriptions, but a few 
are upon stone figures of a votive character. Professor Sir Alan Gardiner, who 
with Professor Peet published the ortginal ten texts, was struck by the ox- 
head sign {aieph') with which one of them begins and recalled the old con¬ 
tention of Gesenius that the prototypes of the Phoenician letters must have 
had the shapes indicated by the Hebrew (and Greek) letter-names; having 
established fiist the high antiquity of those letter-names he could then attri¬ 
bute due im[»rtance to the fact that such of the Proto-Sinai tic signs as were 
clearly pictorial represent objects whose names occur as the names of letters 
in the Hebrew and Greek alphabets. On applying the principle to a group of 
four letters which recurred no less than six times in the inscriptions be found 
that it nad Ba'aiaU the Semitic equivalent of Hathor, the Egyptian goddess 
of Serabit al Khadim where the inscriptions were found. Gardiner’s identi¬ 
fication of the word Ba*aiat has been generally accepted, but the acceptance 
of his conclusion necessarily involves acceptance of the premises on which it 
was based, i.c. that the Proto-Suiaitic script is alphabetic in character, and 
that its letters, or at any rate some of its letiets, arc identical in name and 
function with those of the Hebrew alphabet. 

The number of different signs yielded by the thirty-sis Vmvm Protn- 
Sinainc texts is about thirty, which is an almost decisive argument for their 
being alphabetic and not syllabic, a syllabic system requiring a very much 
greater number. The indi^dual signs are mainly, if not entirelv, pictographic 
and arc dose copies of Egptian hieroglyphs, as indeed might have Sren 
expected from a people femiliar with Egyptian monuments. But the selection 
^ey made is quite arbitnio'; those signs i*<ere chosen which were easy to 
draw and easy to recog^ but their sonant sTilues did not follow the Egyptian 
but were taken feom the Semitic names of the objects represented; eg the 
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picture of A mouth, in Egj'ptian r, from n' mcaiiing 'a mouth’, is* in ibc 
Semitic, p, from ptm. The Serabit a] Khadim tests are so short and so 
illegible that attempts to translate them are not eutirely in agreement. They 
arc certainly Semitic and in all probability northern Semitic; i.c. Canaanite. 
According to their date, which again is still a matter of dispute (Gardiner 
assigns them to the eighteenth centuiy, whereas Albright, in agreement with 
Flinders Petrie, puts them to the fifteenth oentur}' and places the Lachisb, 
Shcchem and Gczer inscriptions between 1700 and 1550 BC), they represent 
the first, or at least a very early essay made by a Semitic people to evolve a 
writing system of their own, and as forerunners of the developed Phoenician 
system thej' reveal the origin of the modem alphabet. 

In Palestine and in Syria there have been found a few isolated inscriptions, 
generallv short on vases, some of which resemble the Proto^Sinaitic 

script wW others, although differing &am that script, illustrate efforts in 
the same di rection. 

From Ted el Hesi and from Gczer come very shon texts resembling the 
Pmto-Sinaitic, and fixim Lachish a scries which both in development and in 
date (the latest seem to be of the late thirteenth century BC) come closer to 
the Phoenician and hdp to bridge the gap between the Proto-Sinaitic and the 
Phoenician scripts^ another example of somewhat earlier date comes from 
Shcchem and shows the advance of the Sinai script nonhwards In the direc¬ 
tion of Pbihstia. Taken together these sporadic discoveries illusmte the 
gradual reduction of pictorial to non-pjctorial letters, the latter bearing 
an cs^r closer rcscmbl^oe to the Phoenician, 

At Bvblos tHptp have been found numerous inscripcioiis in a linear script 
(not yet decipherable) belonging to the fourreenth century or latcri their 
connection with the Lachish insciiptions and still more with the Proto* 
Sinaitic inscriptions is not apparent, but we can probably r^d these imd 
other isolated monuments'” as representing ephemeral stages in the evolution 
of the final script—a progress not necessarily consistent but diversified by 
local and more or less independent attempts to forge an adequate sj'SicuL 
Conventionalized alphabetic signs are engraved upon bronze javelin-heads 
found at cl Khadr near Bethlehem and attributed to the early years of the 
eleventh ccntuiyj but the full realization of the attempts to evolve a true 
alphabet is best seen in a group of inscriptions found at Byblos and dated to 
the tenth century; wo ftom the tomb of King Ahiram, c. 975 one on a 
building erected by King Yehimilk, and two, of Kings Abihaal and EUbaal, 
which ^ng inscribed on statues of Shishak (e, 945-924 tc) and Osorkon 1 
(e. 924-895 BC) respectively can be considered as well dated. The main 
Ahiram inscription is the long test on the coffin itself, but ffie script must 
have been evolved very much earlier than the date of Ahiram 5 death, for on 
the wall of the drontoi leading down to the tomb chamber there is a graffito 
carelessly written by someone who evidently was not a professional scribe, 
so that knowledge of the script must have been already common property. 
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From this script, with its twcnty-ra’O signs all purely linear in fbmij were to 
be descended not only the later forms of Semitic writing but also the Greek 
and all modem alphabets. 

The linear signs of the tcnih-ccncury Phoenidan script had in most if not 
in all cases a piaorial origin^ their forms being taken over from Egypt via the 
Sinaidc; where no resemblance to any Egyptian sign can be recognized we 
may allow for the possibility of an original creation without validadug in any 
way the general rule that the system was borrowed from Egypt. What the 
authors of the new script did was to jettison all ideograms and all phonetic 
signs connoting more than one consonant, concentrate on the twenty-four 
‘simple’ signs of the Egyptian system and use those as the basis for their own. 
As has been stated above, the Egjfptians themselves did on occasion employ 
these signs as dphabcdcal, although they never felt it nccessarv to advance 


from the syllabic to the alphabedcal principle of writing; it is symptomadc 
that they used the signs alphabetically for the purpose of transliterating foreign 
names which did not lend themselves to a syllabk rendering,'? What was 
true of foreign names w’as equally true of a foreign language as a whoki the 
Phoemcians recognized this (as is evident also from the fonn taken by the 
Ugarit texts in alphabetic cuneiform) and they therefore eliminated the vow el 
component and reduced the connotation of the sign lo a single letter. Although 
a few scholars have maintained that the Fhoemcian script preserved the syl¬ 
labic character of the Eg^dan model it can safely be asserted that it already 
resembled the later Semitic scripts in being alphabede, A very strong aign- 
ment in favour of this view- is given by the letter-names, w hich seem to daw 
bade to the first invendon of the systemi they are the names of letters, not of 
syllables, and therefore imply an alphabetic system. Experience had shown 
that a syllabary, however adequate it might be fiw an agglutinative language, 
was ill-adapicd to a language in which the inflections of a given root word are 
rendered not by the addition of suffixes, etc,, but by inwmal variation of the 
yow^, as Is the tegular practice in the Semitic tongues (e.g, ktb, derivatives 
kattfy to wntc, akttb, I wnte, Mdi, a writer, feVoJ, a book, fflaJt/afr, an office, 
etc.) and occasionaUy m the lado-Europcaa (e.g. sing, sang, sung, song) To 
«pi«s those chai^« by means of a syllabary would have meant a different 
Sign for each combimnon of ihe consonani with the different voweb, 
u inu^e multiplicatian of signs, whereas on the alphabetic system little 
mote Ihm signs suffice TTie diffiailty had already been sd^ by the 
mventorrftoUgantic cuneiform alphabet, who introduced special sigm for 
tte vowels, Init thesis of die Phoeoidan script seem not STvoCwn 

‘f'' licir alphabet was con- 

from the comeat what sowels M to be supplied. In that it left so much to 
^ imagi^, ^ script nughi also he called a kind of shotthand, but it is 
tr^ Ihii m Semu speech the pan played by the ,oweU b comp^ntaiy 
whenias that of the consomnus is decisive; the diances, thorefo^cT^ 
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reading are not so serious as might be supposed* For the Semite a pureJy 
consonantal alphabet agreed so well with the genius of his language that the 
Phoenician example was jbUowed in the derivative scripts and still persists in 
Arabic and Hebrew; even when the advantage of expressing the vowels was 
impressed upon him the diacridca] marks were the only concession he would 
make to mo^mityj and no new signs were added to his alphabet. But w*hcn 
in due couise the Greeks^ in whose Indo-European language the vowds 
played a much more prominent part (especially for terminal inflection) took 
over the Phoenician alphabet in its entirety they were able to complete it with 
special signs for the short and long vowels just because it had now become 
possible to spell a word; sounds had been analysed into their component 
parts and vowel and consonant were upon an equal footing. In the Phoenician 
alphabet there were signs representing ‘weak consonants’ not employed in 
the Greek language; they bad occaaio^y been used in the plate writing of 
some of the Semitic systems, introduced about the ninth centur)' ac, as more 
or less pure vowelsj and the Greeks may have been aware of this; in any case, 
of inventing new signs they adopted those and gave them a purely 
vowel content; thereby they regukiized as an essential feature of writing a 
device which seems to have been unknown earlier and only sporadically used 
in later Semitic texts. 

In speaking of the Greek alphabet we are, of course, anticipating events. 
The position about the year 1200 bc was this. The old cuneiform script was 
still flniirisbing in Mesopotamia, used by Babylonians and Assyrians alike. 
Farther north it was adopted by the scribes of Urartu, in the district of Lake 
it was the normal script of the Mitanni and Hurri people, extending 
from the Assyrian border westwards to the Mediterranean; in Anatolia it was 
freely employed for purposes other than mODumcntal, but there for royal 
insciiptioDs the Hittite hieroglyphs were preferred; and it was still the 
diplomatic script for the foreign chancelleries of Syria. The l^yptian systems, 
hierogls'phic and hieratic, were the only ones in use in the Nile valley but did 
not extrad bej’Oitd it—Phocnidan craftsmen might use hicrogh'phs as oma’ 
mental motives but reduced them to a meaningless muddle. On the Syrian 
coast the Phoenician script was in process of being established, ousti n g 
altogether such inchoate c&says as had made their brief appearance in Smai, 
in Lachish and ebeishere; if in Ugarit, the northernmost of the Phoe¬ 
nician cities, the local cuneiform alphabetic script yet peraisted side by side 
with the syllabic cuneiform, both alike were doomed to speedy extinction by 
the act of war. Cyprus had its own syllabary which was to survive into 
dassical Greek rimfK;, and in Crete flourished the Linear B script whose use 
extended to the Mycenaean strongholds of mainland Greece, Mycenae, Pylos 
and others. Apan western Anatolia and the Ionian coast, as to which we 
know nothing, it can be said that throughout the whole of the eastern Medi- 
tenancan world the art of writing was familiar and in most of the countries 
was no longer the prero^ve of an exclusive priestly caste but had become 
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in popular hands the necessary vehicle for business and private a&irs of all 
sorts; cvCQ in conservative Egj-pi crude show that education of a kind 
w'as not confined to one class. How widespread was the itch for writing is 
shown by the fact that at a later period two forms of syllabic script are found 
in use in Spain, the Taitesian in the souih-westj the Iberian in the south- 
castem and eastern parts of the peninsula; these must surely have had their 
bcghuiin^ in the early centuries which saw so many experiments in the east¬ 
ern Mediterranean, experiments from which the Spaniards could not hold 
aloof. 

For farther Asia the material at our disposal docs not permit us to follow 
the course of the development of writing with such detail as is possible in the 
Mcditcnanean area. As regards India the complete blank in our knowledge 
may perhaps not unfairly reflect a blank period in history. So far as our evi¬ 
dence goes the Harappa script disappeared and left no direct descendants; 
the fierce Arj-an wmmors who overthrew the Harappa d\ilization^“ are 
not likely to have been writers, and although the Kshatiiyas, their knightly 
CASK, were also spiritual leaders of the people and produced poets and 
philosophers, their works are more likely to have been transmined orally 
than m wntii^; the Atyan epics must have been so transmitted for many 
coituncs. It IS only m the later Vedic period that a more settled form of 
avilizanon led 10 the founding of great dries in which literary studies were 
pursued; but there surviv-e no WTitten documents of that age, and when at 
bst wn^g IS m evident the script bears no relation whatsoever to that of 
H^ppa. Oq the other hand, it is graduaUy being recognized that the Indus 
v^ley culture, which at first seemed to be a disconnected episode in Indian 
^torj-. isokted from any^ before or after it, did in feet in some respects 
hnk up with later ag^; Cfepta. ferum victorem cepit*. Future archaeoloScal 
discoveriB may yet show that, even if the form of the Harappa script periled, 
yet Its tradition influenced the development of Sanskrit w-riring 
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The use of > 5,1^ «T^, Whfch iavoh-B , sip,.i;a „ ,3,, ^ 

tong as ao alphas and also^ of digonni! phonerii val.,.. ft,. " 
s,g™. adds gnaiU>jo Moiky of wridag. Alika rtarefore in Earald 
“ WfWrbf sanbc spadalJrad as ^ early age and hadlS^a 

loagappranticcslnp m hrs {nofession. Por a priest attactad ,0 a tenple 
^ an ^ennal s|ce^l.shment; aU priesB therefore mold lear^ » S 
Seemg h™ moch ^uge conM be drasm from Ihe setibe’s abihes"" fa 
e«y to bch™ to tte learned «onld aol «imn|i, share the W and Ss^rT 
of that profess,on «ih too many jmssible ii«d,. The sam serviadeSSd 
more «nmrs Ito there .-ere r^ple pnesB, and the Mtemtc pabU™M 
nomnes to assist them m cenam matten sn Tiurr « ,.1- c ■■ 

being side bv side with the rfg iiijiy pristhood- h t ° ^OTbes came into 
^ ■ tyguiar pnesthood; but it would seem that in 
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Egypt tbe priests did retain a monopoly of education and chat schools were 
normally attached to temples.^' Scholars arc generally agreed that the 
Egypdans who could read and write formed a very small minority of the 
population. They must have been recruited from the wcU-to-do classes, for 
the poor could not have afforded the cost of the long years of schooling, 
especially if, a$ appears to have been the case^ the schools were boarding 
schools, so that tbe pupil’s living expenses were added to the teacher’s fees. 
Parents who could meet those charges were eager enough to have their sons 
educated, because education was the key to the Civil Service, and the poem 
already quoted (see pp. 4d7~S) on the superiority of the scribe to any manual 
W'orkcr shows how enviable were the rewards of scholarship. On EgyptiaD 
organization and on the educational methods employed there is no informa¬ 
tion at all for the early period^ from the mass of material dating from the Kew^ 
Kingdom and laar v/c are at libcrtv' to argue back — assuming that the system 
changed but little in the course of time^-and in that case shall condude that 
school life in Egypt during the Old and Middle Kingdoms much the 
as that in Mesopotamia in the same period. But while that assumption 
is probably justifiable there is no need to elaborate it in the case of Egypt by 
further d^uction &om later ages, because for Mesopotamia we are fully 
fjoe iimenred and can cite contemporary evidence for every detail of the 
description. 

The literate element of the Sumerian and Old Babylonian population was 
proportionately larger than in Egypt. There were ’junior’ and ‘ligh’ scribes, 
scribes of the temple and ’roj-al’ scribes of the palace, scribes who served an 
leading officials in the government and scribes who specialized in particular 
categories of administrative work, schoolmasters and notaries public, the latter 
being the more in demand because of the immense importance of foreign and 
domestic trade and because the law' required documentary evidence in any 
civil action that came before the courts. It may w'cU be that apart &om all 
these professional writers, who numbered many thousands, the business man 
also might acquire at least a smanering of iitemry education for his own 
purposes; in any case it is dear that there must have been numerous scribal 
schools. 

The ‘Tablet-house’ could be attached to a temple, in the early as in the 
later periods; a school established in the Kin-gal temple at (Jr under die 
charge of Bcl-shalti-Namiar, daughter of Nabonidus (555’53p Bc) had a 
predecessor in the same buildii^ as early as the fourteenth ocntiuy EC. At 
Aiari in the royal palace (e. iSoO bc) two rooms containing rows of brick 
benches might be schoolrooms but, since no school tablets w*ere found in 
them, are more likely to have served as an offidal scriplorium for the palace 
scribe; the best example of a school is one in a private house of the Larsa 
period (c. 17S0 bc) at Ur. 

No. 1 Broad Street was a moderately sized house of normal ti'pc built 
round three sides of a courtj-ard; it could indeed be described as a small 
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house because the disproportionatelT laige area devoted to the domestic 
chapel left only half the site for the living-rooms. According to the original 
plan (see Fig. 88, a) the front door, at the Carfai comer of Broad Street, 
opened oa the usual entrance lobby (i) from which one passed by a doorway 
m the east waU into the courtj^d (2)^ facing one was the guest room (4) with 
its little doset (3) at the endj on the south side was the staircase {5) 

10 the rwim on the upper floor, with the lavatorj’ beneath it, and on the west 
side a dooiw'ay to the servants’ room (6) which gave access to a passage 
(7-9) ninning along tw-o sides of the chapel (8). But at a later time the entire 
^an modified (see Fig. 88, b). A new doorway from the street was cut 
through the courtyard waU j the doorways from the court into rooms i, 6 and 
the lavatory were walled up, and new doorw-ays were made from room 1 to 
t«m 6 and from the latter into the lavatory; consequently the courtyard and 
the gu^t room now formed a self-contained unit cm off from the rest of the 
gioui^-floor rcroms. Judging from tablets referring to temple affairs which 
wm found m the passage (7) IgmU-Sin, the owner of the house, was a priest 
(which ought account also for the unusuaUy large chapelj but it was very 
obvious that bis alteratiot^ in the building were intended to adapt it to the 
purposes of a school In fte courtyard and rooms 3 and 4 there Sere found 
neai^two thot^d tablets including some hundreds of the round bun- 
sha^ ^ of school accrasc’ tablets used for ^fair copies’, etc It was a 
^ s^ool-,t could scarcely have accommodated more than two dozen 
boys-but presumably it was topical of the schools of the dme, and ccrtainlv 

ofaU^^. 

rt? tmn-shaped ublets, beanng on one face the teacher’s fair copy and on 
other ^e pupil s art^pt to reproduce it, start with single syllabic 
then have bsR of words beginning with the same syllable, and go ™ to prS 
sentences and cinracts from the classics. Of the other tabiS many 

heart, there were numerous mathematical tablets^muJdplication tables, 
for e^^g square and cube roots, etc., problems I pmeSe^ gS^ 
metiy^ e.g. land surveying or the calculation of the amount of earth t| he 
moted, Sivcn the measurements of an cacaTOtion, and there were also what 
one cafl belUs fe/frer, amongst them a favourite classic describing school 
^c. Such, then, was the material setting of the educational system^ 
of foe simplest sort; foe scene in the Broad Street school, 
seat^ or sqi^ttmg m rows m foe courtyard and guest room, waitin^or foe 
hcator to come downs^ from his pri^tc quartets iSe S^beL or 

pupil-teachers supervised foe preparation of foe morning lesson, is mSel^ 
that desenbed m a (later) cundform tesi; ^ >®«in, is preasejy 

tablet-house 

CotDC^ 50 ^ You $hill sii bcfbrc my feet* 

\ow 1 am going to taUc to you; open your cars. 



BROAD STREET BROAD STREET 

No1 Nol NolA 
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FIG. G3. Ground plan of the school at No. ij Broad Street, Ur. 
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Only bo^-s attended the schools. Women scribes existed, and examples of 
their work have come down lo us, but how they rccelTed their education wc 
do not know; girl students are never mentioned in the literature of the schools. 
The boys were for the most part of the upper classes of society; of some five 
hundred scribes of the early part of the second miUenniuin BC who have put 
on retxird the names and professions of their fathers, most are the sons of 
govemors, city fathers, ambassadors, temple administtators, militaty 
officers, sea captains, tax officials, priests, managers, supervisors, foremen, 
scribes, archivists and accountants. On the other band, cases arc known in 
whidi a cbaiimble person who had adopted an outcast baby—‘rescued him 
from the jaws of a dog’—crowned his bcucfactioa by sending the child to 
school to learn the scribal art* r this ttoy have been a rare exception, but at 
least it means that education was not conhned exclusively to a favoured caste. 
The school staff consisted of the headmaster, the ‘school father’ as he was 
called, and technical assistants—‘the scribe of mathematics’ or ‘of mensura¬ 
tion’, ‘the man in charge of drawing’, ‘the man in charge of Sumerian', the 
‘overseer’ or ‘man m charge of the school r^ulations’, ‘the man m charge of 
the whip’, but for the younger boys at any rate a great deal of the teaching 
was done by the ‘big brother*, a senior pupil acting as usher or pupiHcacher. 
The M school course was a long one, lasting for many years, ‘from the time 
of childhood to nmturity’, but after about two years a lad might qualify as 
a dubsar tur, a junior scribe, and would be entrusted with the task of hcl^s 
in the education of one of the smaller boys, setting his cxerdses, instructing 
him in the w-ay m which they should be done, correcting them (prior to final 
correction by the headmaster) and Bogging him when he deserved punish- 
ment. DisapUnc was strict. Boys might be ‘kept in’ over long periods; 
probably already were given impositions, though it is only in the Neo- 
Babylonian ame tlHt we find actual examples of pupils having to write ‘fifty 
hncs or a hundn^ lines’ by way of punishment; but for the most ^ 

""as used ftedy, by masters and bv 
pupd-tcachers Tbs is made verj^ clear in the ‘Schooldavs’ essay men! 
noned above. ‘W^t chd you do at school “1 reckoned up for. “reditd”! 
my tablet, ate my lunch, feshioned my [newj tablet, w^oie'aid finished it 
then they assig^d ™ my oral work, and m the afternoon they assigned me 
my work Wh^ the school was dismissed, I went hoi, enSed the 
house, and found my father sitting there. I told my father of mT^-ritten work, 
reatrf my mblettobm, andmy father was deHgh.ed.”’ This must l^e 
been a lucky day, but on the mo^w the boy was to be less fommaic ‘When 
I awoke^early m the monui^ I faced my mother and said to her; “Give me 
my lunch; I m go to school” My mother gave me two rolls and I set out 

In the school the “man on duty” said to me: “Whv are you lateV-^Si 
and with my heart pounding, I entered before mv teacher and bowe^m 
the tocher was correenng the student’s tablet of fhe dav before a^d^as no 
pleased wTth .T, so gave him a caning. Then the overseer ‘in charge StS 
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school reguladons'' Bogged him because ‘you stured about in the street'] and 
again because he was ^not properly dressed'^ and other members of the staff 
caned him for such misdemeanours as raiding] staudii^ up out of turaj and 
walking outside the gate; finally the headmaster told him, 'Your handwriting 
is unsatisfactory', and gave him a further beating. The luckless youth appeals 
to his father to mollify the powers above in the orthodox way, so the father 
invites the headmaster to his home, praises him for all that he has done to 
educate his son, gives him food and wine, dresses him in a new garment and 
puts a ring on his finger; the schoolboy waits upon him and in the mean' 
while ‘unfolds to his father aU that he has learnt of the art of tablet-writing', 
and the gratified teacher reacts with enthusiasm: ‘Of your brothers may you 
be their leader, of your fnends may you be thdr chief, may you ra^ the 
highest of the schoolboys. You have carried out well the school’s activities, 
you have become a man of leaniing,’ The schoolboy, claiming now the 
proud title of ‘Sumerian', becomes m his turn a pupil-teacher and realizes 
that a backward pupil is a trial to his patience: 

But you ore a young dunoc^ a braggart; 

You cannot shape a tablet, the day you cannot mould. 

You cannot write your own name, the day is not suited to your hand. 

aever fool, stop, stop your ears. You cannot be like me—I am a SumerlaiL 

Also, he discovers that discipline is not easy to maintain, and the scene ends 
with a riot which is stilled only by the appearance of the headmaster with his 
stick. 

The pjctuie is, of course, satirical to the point of caricature. Admittedly, m 
dte private schools at any rate, the headmaster had to make his living by means 
of the tuition fees collected from the students and may have been glad 
enough to receive something in addition; admittedly methods of mstmcoon 
p ^niT rive and someti^ues brutal; yet the Alesopotamian schools did 
provide a sound education and did uphold the general respect for learning as 
such. The old Sumerian school, probably an appease of the temple, which 
aimed at no more Than a course of vocational training, bad in time become 
secularized and, with an ever-widening cmriculum amwering to the needs of 
a more complex society, had developed into a real centre of learning. ‘Within 
its walls’, says Profiisor Kramer^= 'flourished the scholar-scicatisi, the 
man who studied whatever theological, botanical, zoological, minexalogical, 
geographical, mathematical, grammatical and linguistic knosvledge sras 
current in his day, and who in some cases added to this knowledge.' 


NOTES TO CHAPTER VI 

I In the opinioa of Profeswr L M. OuJcwinH, pauwchal life develop* Uw, wtiwUmci 
* ncariv rooteni|»iWi«»»b nibsniziiiliim of Mdeiy; the riihtt of ownersiiip 

of the 'pntriiiKii' ue net dinuuUlicd in wly nrtran wdety. In eaily Siuor', it t* no 
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individual ^Ily or claa ilui kIU and buys land ihrmigh Its 'cIuhbi mm* (fa-it^paJ) 
and a part pf th^^ price IS paid pvier to ihfi members of the family. LatcTj ia Old Gabylomaa 
as in Middle A^symn timeSj it i$ the head erf the family aknie who ^3^ the property 
and receives the prices 

z. The whole process of developmctit can be followed m the light of tablets foimd on viirioui 
aitfi. The lowest stiatam at Erech, UrtiU IV> produced tablets the test of which cumists 
ciLtiiely of pjeoifed oibjects and numbers j these should be dated as approximately ^500 
HtL Texts Cmm Jamdat Naar (e.. ® generally similar but for the Urst tinie t3sc 

sigDS with dcutmliiathre v^ues^ the same b the case with cablets from Urtik III. Tabieti 
from Ur dated as about 3^50 nc show a few signs sparingly used a$ syllables to indicate 
^ C35C of nouns and verbal inAcebns; ilus is the b^inning of cruc writing. The pmoai 
is o^ed On by tablets fz^ocn Fara, whiieiR dipis lepfescntiag syllahici arc used not only 
for mfexiom but also for the phonetic speUing of diMoilt words, a stage reached by 
about 320Q Hc, wbiJe in Uruk 1, t bc* sigii$ arc tanplmcd as ^^Uablia for the 
p han eUc complctri'cnc and for piinul ending and the signs genen^y are strongly cojitcti-- 
donali^. Ai Driver saya, archteologically the se<iijeTice is dear. 

3. Professor Ralph Turner notes that on this -and the folltawing p^es the author champions 
die idea of the Simciinn origin of writing. He hold* thii the idm of writing wm only 
uiMnteii once and wa* uKea over iroin Sumer by oibcf peoples. Scholars are cue, of 
oranc, ail agreed oa this bypothcais. See also pp. sSi, and 409, a. jo. 

4. Dr D* C. BwwnW points out that there h a transition beiweeti picnjgmph and hi«o- 
glyph. It ii tnie that one dnnoi convey acuou gr thought in a pictograph, yet one gan 
convey action in a mn-phooetie ideggram. Sgnie Unik relief* did convey aetjon. This 
actmii cannot be read bui nevcrtbelcu wnvBys a message and a thought. 

y. Pmfeasor A. Csquot pointa crM that Sumerian ia not the ody aggluihntii-e anrient 
^temlanguage. Humie and Oraimean were also a^luiimuivc. It is, hewever* true that 
less and less unpoitaocc 11 now being attached to purely 'typologkal' dassiflcaiions. 

6 . A«ordi^ TO Frof^r I. M. Diato^, Assyriokigisis usuaUy ptt^se later dates for 
the Uruk IV and haca periods than Sir Leonard Woolley and iLny ^ archaeologirti. 

7. Dr Wilhi^ C. Stunesant considm that there is nu »iSon why a qfUahary eannoi 

^ representing the same sound bv more 
■phonetkf and moie'-ideo- 
liwt this U quite tnte in theory; but in ftet the 
sound mW u represented by the same syllabic sign, whatever its mining. 

SSSkSSiT**** “ ‘«eg«ted by Professor 

9r For Sir Lamord WooUcy'i riew^ ace p. 635 sq 

II. Dr. W. C_ Sturtcvtni painti out that numv of ^ ^ 

Chinese origiiially a m^JUbic langS^- wSm “/ T 

D«e&j>««.fmufO,^WCLondon,rtS^i',^ ^7 si^HTGI^T^'’’r 

I- <»dter specialists point 

miUennium PC aj do those from Sumer, * tjtiafter of the fourth 

was, in effect. oSily an o.rga?«at^ of inigaiinm Writing 

regbtiation of ide«. It is ab«sl«ely essential fc^^l^Son * 

See E. Laroche, Lei Hifrcgl^ 

'There are tmdoubiedlyanalqgiesiuchei arc IneiritabUhJEr*”*^* (Pa™, 1960), p. iS5: 

j ..mivKicaiucn ei arc inevitable between two piciogniphiic systenu, 
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thus both in Egyptian flud in Hitiitjt n wcspon-lKar^ arm b linked 10 ilw idea of 
"strength". Certain ^pedal sigiti tsuch as- the emn of life and the winged iun> have b«ii 
borrowed. But ihe idea of any laigc-scaltf copying of Egypimn hicroglyphi by the Hittites 
muse be abandoned-' 

15, Acowiiiii* to Ptofessw I, M, DukBnoff, the knowkdSE nf the utilUy of wriii^ » mt in 
iuelf s fuffirient reason for buittiwing the pmetifie of writinjs the people in question 
must fiiio have ttached a ceftaui levd of econcmic devalopmcnti the andent Genmna 
knew of the iilea of wtiting for cemuiie* and even had developed a kind of alphabet of 
their own (the Runes), but did not apply their wriiiog system to anyihiog better than 
wss uniil they had reached the ita^e of ctass ttxdeiy. Sir Leonard Woolley and 
PiofeiUH Ralph Turner do not ewnsider there i» any essentuil eonoecuon between a «aH 
fMiety and nnViV There » a eoniwction beeween wiitiae and the poaseisioa of an 
eewwmic surplus. All wTiiing had its origifi in eaonoaiic uses, but there is no dir^ 
connection between wiiiiiiff and class. However, wriiing intensified differences; for 
instance, Utereie versos tlliwrate claise* and literate venus preUteraie peoples. 

Frofessor DiakoPOff, havim read the above commcniary, requesud that an idditioiial 

omtandijon cf hlj position be givrii!' ^ t ■ ^ u 

“This critique of my po$itioii is doc id a misiwclcjstaiidiiig, I never msmta^ned that 
there was a direct wimectwei beeween a class society and writing i but a ^s society 
dflveiops ahtn there is an ecoooniic surpltts, Wbai L call '“dasa i«^ Sir Unnarf 
Woolley calls “urban dvilustiaii", and the tue of writing is included m the deSnition of 
“urban dviluation".* 

ri. Paine* e/ Mijwi, L PP- 654 K- 

17. Such as the Wadi Ganah teJti which Hooks wrengly doscribei as Fttno-Sinaiiit 

is! Professor 1. M. DiakonoffaiHl Dr D. C. Baramld b<^ emphasiae that the dat» of King 
Ahiiam are oonmK'craial, certain teholan dating hioa eoastderahly earlier. 

to Professor lohn A, Wilson observes that the Egyptians did in 

signs which were inooDcotuntiantal and which, therefore, we caU ‘alphabeuc . Howe™, 
,i,tir use was Ml as rare as held by the author; a common use u given on p.^7 
(the wavy line n). These signs «<« chiefly used for normal Egyptian wniing. Foreign 
names ftmn the Eighteenth to the Twentieth Dynasty were presented in a fonuaflied 
way in which the esscniial dement was an old biconsonanial 11^ rather than a mano- 
Goa&ocumCfll sign. 

3D. For dttiiicd dUciusioiii of ibis viewpDini cf p- 38- 

31 ProfessOT J. Leclant observes that education rook the form of Icssona given by ™tere 
* oarrioilarlv well qualified by their age, thdr ejrpcrieocie and thdr paociifc CertM 
^hnted teachers of the Old Empire are to uat prtn^ h^h 

officials, such as arehitecn and iMnedmea pnesta. Under the New ^pue, besides high 
officials in the array or the sdimnisttiti™, we find aJ» simple se^ in no way conned 
with the priesthood M. H, Bruner. AitatsyptUeh* Ertukutig (Wiesbaden, tpjy). W^i- 
ever their grade w fuuctwtt to society, the best sdwoJ for offiefab waa at the feet of their 
own father nr of some influeniial relative who could provide them With an edueatwn. 
W, Hclek. Zur VtnaiUui^ ito MitilfTfn nnd Ntum /Wefcr (tpyS), pp. 4}S and 541, 

33. S. N. Kramer, Frew rAs Tabltfi ef Ssimer, p, 4. 


CHAPTER Vn 


THE SCIENCES 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

I N that wide field which we call the arts and sdcncss the area covered by 
ilearly man was limited; he was more interested in evolvbg and improving 
the things which wac suited to his conditions of life than in inventing such 
things as would radically change those conditions. But within those limits he 
did achieve a technical and artistic success oompaiahle to that of man in 
recent tunes, The public of today is often astonished, and disconcerted, by 
the imtenal evidence which shows that the andent craftsman was in skill and 
technique the near rival if not the equal of the more sophisticated craftsman 
of the^^entteth century ADi on the other hand the student is prone to insist 
upon the fact that al] this knowledge and technique were purely empirical 
and lacked dtogeih,^ sci^tific background which is the guarantee of 
modem production, The astomshed admirer is only too apt to felsifv hisiorv 
by acciedi^g to ancient man some esoteric sdence or illumination of which 
the stud^t IS right in his judgement provided that he 

merits of performance. 

The anaent CTaftsm^ did depend entirely upon empirical methods He 
expenment^, blmdly for the most part, but with infinite patience; and in so 
far as he did «penment and observe his results he was fulfilling the first 
requiT^ent of sci^ce But when he had once hit upon the ts J of doii 

fill senes of ttperimcnR m a sacntific formula which, bj- explainine how the 

PIOCK ™o,b nnomUKs the pmblem end !, hJ 

te feU™-TOrkets. A™™ nian ™rcly hid down the nik nf wtot ^nSidd 
do Ct.e. of whot he h^ done) in otder to topeo, his Mthl „.s „ 

Simple and as pracacal as a rcdpc in a cookerv^he^,!, ^ ^ 

making glazed earthenware, codified by a mfcter non^ ^ 

seventeenth century bc, can be followed by the mod^m 
precisely the desired effect, Bui wher«/ft^ “ ^ produce 

know not how the process worked but h™ ht! mventor was content to 
was of fflime aware that there was something behind 
not his business to enquire into it: all theseSiees and ™ 

in their way, mirades. You did certain thinm 

said the ri^i words as you did them or e^ *^*^^1*^ probably 

th^taclc hoppoorfi which ohfio’usly was the woA of^c'S^’-J^t 
modem mao, aasumm, flwt because to chemical fonoXc^StcIt 
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ii also esphins the o/iy, looks no farther than [he formula and docs not think 
of the god as a necessary postulate; in scientific terms he has correlated the 
‘recipe’ with the observed processes of natural Jaw; and mere empirical 
success has little value for him until it has been thus rationalized. For the 
craftsman of the second mTlT e^nium eg the universe was not rational, because 
the gods who ran it were moved more by whims and passions than by reason; 
so he was satisfied if he could obtain the knowledge, or the ritual, which made 
miradcs possible. In the two cases the practical result might be much the 
same, but the approach was very difiereni. 

In Chapter IV there has been described the process whereby the ancient 
goldsmith made that granulated work the secret of which whs lost until a few 
years ago, and it was there pointed out that whereas the principle in\'olvcd is 
that if a copper salt and a ^ue be heated together the former turns to copper 
oxide and the latter to carbon, and that the carbon, combi n i ng with the oxygen 
in the copper OKide, goes off as volatile carbon diojdde, leaving metallic copper, 
that principle was entirdy unknown to the old ciafbnian, who understood 
only the pracrital technique. In most fields technical knowledge anticipated 
theory', and this is particularly true in the chemical field, Metallurgy, in 
which wonderful results were obtained, yet remained a mystery to the 
workers. The mere fact that metal could be got from stone, as by a tranS' 
mutation of matter, was inescpUcabIc except as a divine miracle; but it 
encouraged experiments of all sorts. Men found out how to refine metals and 
to aUoy them, so that for gold alone Akkadian has sixteen different names 
mostly denoting different colours; the tablets give us tedpes for synthetic 
copper and synthetic silver, and that alone is enough to prove the ingenuity 
of the experimenters and their chemical ignorance. They were, of course, 
misiafcen in tbinking that they could manufacture synthetic metals, but the 
mistake was a natural one, seeing that there was so much that they could 
do and that they had no means of dedding what was and what was not 
possible of achievement. Thus, the Egyptians coloured ^Id surfaces by 
dipping the metal in a solution of iron salts and then heating it, and dyed 
stone with iron vitriol. The Sumerians made, or perhaps imported from 
the Indus valley, cornelian beads etched with elaborate patterns in white— 
fbp cornelian was coated with a layer of carbonate of soda and heated unt il it 
was bleached white; then the parts which were not intended to be white were 
stopped out with a cement containing oxide of iron and the colour was 
restored by re-heating. Lapis lazuli was highly treasured both in Egypt and 
in Mesopommia for jew'diiery and small objects, but since it could be obtained 
only from the mines of Eadakshan it was a costly luxury and in both coun¬ 
tries a synthcdc substitute was very popular; the recipe for this was to 
mix together in powder form silica, malachite, calcium carbonate and 
natron and to heat the mottuie for tiventy-four hours at a temperature of 
bctw'een 8oo“ and 900" C. Clearly, a formula so elaborate could have been 
arrived at by people ignorant of chemistry only as the result of prolonged 
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capertment, and in the course of that they would leant inddcnially a great 
dc^ about the properties of various substances, all of which knowledge 
mighr be turned to practical uses. This unco-ordinatcd invention can be 
illustrated by the somewhat curious feet that neither the Egyptians nor the 
Mesopotamians succeeded in making soap, in spite of die iroportance 
which both attached to personal cleanliness and in spite of the fact that the 
detergents in use were very numerous; boiled oil and alkali was the 
commonest recipe, but in addition we find references to fuller's earth, natron, 
potash, soda, resin and salt, together with palm-oil and castor-oil, and lyes 
from the ashes of becch-wood, me and other plants; the dcansing properties 
of all these had been duly noted, but not until late in the first rnmeniuiim 
was real soap made from them. 

Tbe ancients experimented, studied and observed, and in a rather elemen¬ 
tary way they classified their knowledge. To the root word which was the 
name of the genus the Sumerian language adds various suffixes denoting 
charaacrisdes peculiar to the spedes or individual; and although these 
generally deal with outward appearances yet some imply actual tests, as w'hen 
a species of stone is distinguished as bei^ liable to effervesce if treated with 
add, or when the reactions to hsit are described. They did In time amass a 
vast lore concerning the properties—including the chemica] properties—of a 
wide range of natural substances; but all these items of empirical knowledge, 
instead of being treated coUecqvely as a body of data from which sdentific 
conduswns might be drawn, were treasured in isolation, each one a now fact 
related not so much to the accompanying fects as to the ultimate divine order. 
If this knowledge had to be classified and a term invented fox each new 
'specs’ discovered or invwtcd, it was to satisfy not sdence but superstition: 
to know the name of the thing pve one power over the thing and so helped 
one to obtain masie^’ over nature. Of course there was speculation, but it was 
along such lines as these, and the secrets of the metallurgisc were in time taken 
over by the alchemists and astrologers as the material for magic. 


Egypt 


MATHEMATICS, INCLUDING GEOMETRY 


Itou^oui d« Age w;,. 
oiafotm, m tpjtt of iV rntmtaom bctwtto diffcieni coimcrics to wWdi 
reference has constantly been made, and this is spedallv true of 
We carmot^ of the MiMe East as a whoSTra^cr is it neSSv m 
mptote fiom IS' t the obsohtt coDOffit prcKated by thy 
cvdtoiBony. The Bdby om™ po»wed a .dyitdfio taowiydgp of .S 
geotnettj- and anttomo. Tie fignnians, on tbe oonnai^^ 
subjects DO real scieuce at all.* ^ ^ tnese 

^ catcgoifaU a denial may seem inoonaisicnt witb known petfoimanoes 
nbteh we attmni, omnot affotd to nndetesdmate if out aeeo^, oT^ 
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progress is to accord with historic facts. The Egyptians, early in the Dynastic 
period, drew up a which is at the base of that in use today, they 

designed and built their pyramids with no appreciable error of measurement 
or c^culation, they could estimate areas and. bulks accurately, and they had 
squared the circle with a closer approsimation to the truth than was reached 
by any other people until Greet times; these adtievenicnts, stressed by many 
writers, make It not altogether surprising that andent Egj'pt has been popu¬ 
larly credited with an esoteric knowledge of sdenoe unrivalled in later ages. 
The facts are indisputable, but the conclusion drawn from them is fantastically 
wrong. 

The Egjpttan had mathematics as the basis of geometry, and for him the 
basis of mariiema pcs was simple addition. He never, so far as we know, formu¬ 
lated general principles; he did not study the subject for its own sake bur 
merely ivanted certain working rules which would enable biro to deal with 
practical problems in daily life, and so long as the method evolved met his 
immediate needs he was content, and the method remained in use without 
any thought on his part that it might be improved or simplified. The docu¬ 
mentary evidence from which we derive our knowledge of early Egyptian 
mathematics—one leather roll and Rve papyri, a mere six in all—date from 
the Tw'elfih Dynasty (c. 2000 e c) or from the immediately foDow’ing 
Hifeos period; the stage at wh'ch we then find them may quite possibly 
have been reached (as some authorities belie\*e to have been the case) as early 
as the Pyramid age (c. 2700 fiC) but whenever it was, having reached that stage 
they seem to have simply stagnated; certainly Egyptian multiplication on the 
additive principle maintained itself unchanged right up to the HeUenistic 
period. The point is that the system could be made to work, and for purely 
utilitarian ends that was sufficient The Rhind Papyrus (our principal .source) 
docs indeed in its caordium profess to teach 'complete and thorough study 
of all things, insight into all t^t exists, knowledge of all secrets’, but really it 
deals only with numbers and the calculation of fractions for the solution of 
practical problems, those of the administrator, the tax official and the archi¬ 
tect; only a few purely tbeoretical problems are set, to provide exercises on 
the calculation of fractions. 

The Egyptians had a dedinal system of numeration. There were separate 
signs for unity and for each power of to up to a million; there was no zero 
sign , and as there were no separate signs for numbers between i and 10, or for 
multiples of 10, signs were repeated up to the requisite number of times and 
merely had to be placed in a row (from right to left) to give the complete 
number. Thus: 


1 = 

1 

therefore 

111= 3 

M 

ni 

^ 5 

n = 

IQ 

therefore fj H = 20 

nn 

nn 

= 40 


100 

therefore 

SC = 200 


etc. 
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and the number 142 is written 9^ ^57 is wtitten .II!„(]l!l99;itis 
a cium&y forai of numeraoon, but an easy one. 

The entire system, as has been said above, was based on addition. 
Given numeration, the process was a simple one, for all that one has 
to do is to count the numbers of tmits, tens, hundreds, etc., and rater 
them accordingly j thus for the two numbers 142 and 257 the sum total is 

written |||||nnnAn999» addition of the parts yields the sum of the 
whole. 

A special case of addition, and the most straightforward, is duplication, 
whra the number is simply added to jtse1£ This was, for the £g\’pdan, the 
basis of all more advanced calculadoos, 

^ Muldplicadon by any number larger t han 2 is done, according to the tcacb* 
mg of the Rhind FOpyrus, by doubling the given number the requisite number 
of times and (hen adding the results; thus, to multiply 12 by 12 the foUowine 
steps are taken:— 


1 

CO 

iin 

= 13 

II 

(2) 

iiimn 

= 24 

ini 

(4) 

111 inn 
iiitnn 

= 4S 

INI 

(8) 

m norm 
Kinnnnn 

==96 


and smee 4+E= ii.fomr nmes 12 and eight times 12 are to be added together; 
acrar^Jy m the papyrus those numbers 4 and 8 are marked with a tick 
and the corre^ndmg quotients 48 and 96 are added to make 144, which is 
written, together with the hieroglyphic A,jd (a sealed scroll), ^ the final 

calculations were 

f to substitute 'ten’ signs for units, 

hundred for tens and so on. Another of our main souic^ the Kahun 

can be taken of this decimal 
nfSi.?' multipLcau™ process; one can multiply by 10 and also 
(by means of halving that result) by 5. Thus the sum t6 X 16 cL be worked 


1 w :;i^ - t6 
^ onn9 = ISO 


and since i + to + J =- 16 ^ we have the total '" *^^0 0 

Division is simply the inverse of muldplication ■ hirfd 2 ri«f • ■ - 1 

and looJcs identical when written dovi-u InTh. nV a « ^ pnnaple 

«uaen aown. In the Rhmd Papj-ms the formula 
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leaves no doubt as to the view taken by the Egyptians of the process of 
divjatont It r ims 'Add, beginning with So, until you get tHe> ‘divide 

1,120 by 80’, which is done In the following way: 


I 

n 

II 

INI 


norm 


= So 


n n n n 

(10) 99999999 = 300 

W nnn9 ^ 

( 4 ) nn 999 -320 


Since the number 1,120 is given by the sum of the multiplication results of 
10 and 4, these added together give 14 as the answer to the division stun. 

For the piacdcal purposes winch the Egyptian mathematician bad in view, 
c.g. the distribution of rations amongst workmen or the colailation of volumes, 
fiactions would often have to be used. Now the Egyptian had no notation 
for espressing mixed firactions with numerator and denominator as employed 
today, He recognized the few hiarural’ fractions, A, f, i and f, for 
which he had specific names, and by a quite early date he had estcndcd 
the Use to indude all unit fractions, i,e. those having i as the numerator, but 
anything more complicated than that he could not express. Mixed fractions 
had to be broken down into a series of unit fractions which together made the 
desired total—i.e. he obtained his lesult by the same additive method as lay 
at the root of all his mathematics, so that our fraction ;iV would be resolved 
into J + }, or 4 +^- 

The simplest calculation is with ‘natural’ fractions having the same 
dcnonunaior, examples of which are given in the mathematical leather roll 
BM 10250, dated to about 1700 EC: 

iH" I = i 
i+i+i = i 

I ^ = I (using our notation) 

deduced from which we find further relations applied in the Rhind Papyrus: 

(I) = i 

(i) 1+1 + 4 = ^ 

(3) by adding 1 to each of the members of (i) above, we obtain, the 
important formula: 

1=1 + 1 

and by again adding i to both sides and then writing the result from 
right to left, we get: 

C 4 )l+l-i + l 

and bv adding 4 to both sides of (2} above, we get; 

C5)! + 1=i + 1 
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Tfaes>e rules are uoi stated explicitly in the Rhlcd Papyrus but are taken for 
granted} since every Egyptian computer was expected to know tliem by heart; 
they supply all that he needed to know about ^culatiom with halves, thirds 
and sixths; thus, if he wanted to work out | of a unit fraction such as 
he took formula (3) above and obtained ^ + ^g. Moreover, by dividing 
the figures in these formulae by 2, 3, 4, etc., he could get fiinher relations 
between fracoons ; these, being more difficult to remember, might be given 
in tables of reference such as are found in the leather roll: 


^ + A = 1 

A + A = A etc. 


the prindple of the five formulae above, the Egyptian was able to deal 
with all fractions whose denominator was divisible by 2 or by 3; with fractions 
of other types a typical method was that of regula falsi, i,c. an assumption, 
followed by such alteration as was needed to give a correct result. Thus, to 
i^c an example from the Rhind PanTus, the problem is ‘What number 
added to Its seventh part gives nineteen ?'; the number most easily divisible 
mio seven parts is 7, so we take that and add the seventh part, yidding S. 
Now we have to operate with 8 so as 10 obtain 19'. Doubling 8, we get 16, 
which 15 3 short; so we take one^half of E and do that again and again, thus; 

1 8 

2 16 

i 4 

I 2 

I I 


^ i» J C23 in nw Dotadon) 

wBich mulbplicd by 7 gives tiie answer 16|. 

AnnAer snd seiendSe method'of dnpUcadng fiacrions whose 

noniain jte numbem j and 7 wtb conSd in the rule To 
odcnlate S (» being (he denominator in quesuon) divide a by o' To us. 
-amsmmed 10 onr own noiatioo. ihis seems imnolosoiis; ,0 the ipvpiS 
u was nol, bemi« the problem of ditplioting J is toSv different Item his 
«a:«onied^tiveptohlOT whieh he Slated in the words •QdSliSrtthl 

m^‘^ort'V.S5 ‘ 

ssked, -Wlmt pan is 2 of j f- i the ansvver is, one-t^ of 

of 5 ts 1 . ^ ' 7 “^ nro (1 + J + j) add up „ a. ^‘ 
ivnion n J + 'Wim pan is 2 of 7 ?' A qasnet of 7 i. 1 + 1 a 

srfTditLinVi ^ 

to be metnotiaed easily, duty wet. embodied in tahha “f 
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straughtToiVi'ard up to tbc divisor 39, but fiom 31 onwards are worked on a 
diifercnt system which introduces aimliarr figures ( disting uished on the 
rabies by the use of red ink I) corresponding in out notation 10 the numcmtois 
of fractions reduced to a common denominator. The nile would seem to bCj 
'When a somewhat oompliotcd sum of fractions has to be compared with 
another such sum, or has to be complemented to then the smallest of the 
fractions is taken as a new unit and the other fractions are expressed in terms 
of it'. Beyond this, Egyptian computation technique could not go; but, 
clumsy though the system of auxiliaries may be, yet by its means every 
division, no matter how complicated, could be carried out. 

It will be scon that Egyptian mathematics (ultimately multiplicatioa) is 
essentially a written operation; there were no principles which could be 
applied generally, and every problem had to be worked out individually, 
nor could any algebraic formula be adapted to the system of notation. By dint 
of considerable ingenuity and of infinite patience the Egyptian was able to 
meet all his practical nc^ by the use of a means childishly imperfect; the 
sources available to us suggest nothing in the nature of advanced sdence, 
and we may well believe that in that tespect he was incurious as well as 
ignorant. 

His geometry is a case in poirtt. He could, for instance, if given the height 
of a pyramid and the mcasuiement of its base, calculate its inclination; thus, 
the h<-ight being 250 cubits and the base 360 cubits, he calculates, half of 
360 is 180; 4IS equals | -}’ i + jV of u cubit; a cubit being 7 hands, 
multiph’ by 7 and the inclination, i.c, the number of hands by which the 
inriinr d pl^e departs from the vertical in a rise of one cubit is 5^*^ hands. 
The area of a trianglf or a rectangle he could determine correctly by multiply¬ 
ing height by base, the basci in the case of a triangle, being first halved 'in 
order to rhe triangle square'. His approximation for the square of the 
circle, n- ~ 3 - 1605 .., was remarkably correct; it was obtained by squaring 
( of the diameter, and the formula may be thought to suggest (though this 
must remain a mere suggestion) that it resulted from laborious experiment 
with squares and right-an^cd iriangles adjusted to a dide. This empirical 
method, however, cannot explain bow the Egyptian was able to calculate 
correctly the volume of the frustrum of a square-based pyramid, given the 
height and the measurements of lower and upper base, the formula for which 
operation is found in a Moscow papyrus; the problem, unique in Egyptian 
mathomtics as known to us, can scarcely have been solved on the purely 
arithmetical base elsewhere invariable, and may indicate a borrowing from 
Babylonian algebra.] 

Maopotioma 

In contradistinction to the Egyptians, the Babylonians approached mathe¬ 
matics by way not of arithmetic but of algebra. Thdr ptedccessors, the 
Sumerians, who were admirable arithmeticians, had invented a sexagesimal 
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notation for whole numbers and for fractions which enabled them to calculate 
with fractions as easily as with integers. The system is simple. Numbers 
under 6o axe written in the ordinary decunal rtotationj the vertical cuneiform 

wedge ^ = I, and is repeated for all numbers up to 9, after which the double 

stands for 10 and is repeated up to 50, but with 60 we start 

counting anew, with 60 represented by the value of each symbol being 

determined by its position in the group of sj-mbols which together give the 
number. This is, of course, precisely the same as the system in use today, the 
only dUlcrenoe in the notation as a whole being that (nj the Sumerian ts a sexa- 
gesunal instead of a decimal system, and (A) it contains no cypher (latex on, a 
special sign was used for the empty place betweeu the di^ts, but not uncil 
the Greek period was the zero sign used also at the end of a number’! so 
that there can be an ambiguity ss to the value to be assigned to the inte^rs. 
The positional notation was an enormous advantage. Whereas a Roman, for 
instance, wtiuld noitnally work out his multiplication sums by the help of an 
abacus, the Babylonian had a series of multiplication tables to assist his 
memon' and to save trouble' in working out sums. With the same tables he 
could as easily multiply sexagesimal fraciiom as if they were whole numbers, 
jusi as we to^y deal with decimal fractions as if thev were whole numbers 
and after muluplymg put the dedmal point in the p^per place. If to those 
a^stomed to a dedmal sj’stem the sexagesimal appear om^mpUcated, 
that IS r^y due more to habit than to any inherent difficulty of the latteri 
aaually for fractions the scxagestmal denominator was of the meatest advan- 
t^c, a^ IS stdl reamed for time fractions-minutes and seconds-and for 
to diMMons of to cirde. The fimdameuta] principle of the positional nota- 
uon IS ^ I and ^ are represented by the same symbol, though for 60, the 
big unit, the symM may be drawn rather larger than when it stands for r; by 
3 n^^ pr^s of simphfication, since i squared = t, the ‘big unit’ squared 
C3.600) also be represented by i. This square, called the for, originallv 
mn^ted to sy-stem, but later the ‘big nr 60 cubed, was added^he 

1 he on^ of the q-stem is stiD in ijispule, but most mithorines sgiee in 
simhn^g „ to ^tmlow. CeminJj. comistemlr sexs^ 

-ISO ^ ^ • shekel, So shekels mske a mim, fo oifenlakeTtsIeot, 

if '‘■o- 'he snuuer, so, coove^J-; 

the smaUcT js of tht larger^ and it is notc\t*ordiy that in ihe sexasesimal 

^ toi;^z: 

fta IS that the SiinKrm nohmaii and the Sumeiiaa anthmetieal tetMoue 

solved b, the Babykn^Not 
01^ .as the BJk-taan senta u. the time of Hammumbi perfeeth- famUist 

(»■' >“« of «sa sBo.re'^ Jb^o" 

mnl tables gnwig the apptosumte computstion of sBume toots) but he kne.' 
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also how to solve linear and quadratic equadoiis involving two or more 
unknowns, He would nonnally have by him, for the oonvcnicnjce of ready 
reckoning, multiplication tables and tables of inverses (ifx) and also of squares 
and cubes j the tables were arranged in a practical manner so that all opera¬ 
tions, whether with integers or with fractiom, could be carried out by a single 
reference and without further thought If a division left a re main der, or if it 
was desired to find the square root of a number which was aot a perfect 
square, then an approximation was used, repeated adjustments reducing the 
error to a minimum. 

The algebraical texts, most of which date from the early pan of the second 
millennium BC, do not give general formulae such as we should expect to find 
in a modem work; th^^ set problems, but since these are solved tiy the same 
methods of calculation it is evident that the formulae e^sted although they 
are not set out in abstract terms. Again, betsusc the problems are individual, 
the Babylonian does not use purely algebraic symbols like our x and^*; but 
as the signs which he does use for Icr^t, breadth, area, conlcni, etc., are not 
declined they serve prcdsely the same purpose as our more fo rmal x and y 
and the Babylonian equation can be expressed in our nomtion without doing 
any violence to the oiigmal; thus, the problem: 

I have multiplied length and width, thus obtaining the area, Then I 
added to the area the excess of the length over the width; 3*3 (t.e, the result 
was 1S3). Moreover, 1 have added loigth and width; 17. Required, length, 
width and area, 
can be expressed in our terms; 

ry + JC—183 
x+y = 27 

The method employed for the solution is given in a series of steps which 
in our notation are as follows; 

First, a new variable, is introduced in place of the actual width j?, thus 
y*=y + 2, i.e.jf = jf' — 2. Then, by ad ding the two original equations, we get 

sy' = t 33 4 - 27 = 210 

ay-f 2= 29 

and the solution of this simplified form is got by a fixed redpe which 

appears constantly in other texts and may be described thus: 

jQ?''=:PiX+y — a 

the solution of which is; 

j = io -j- H? 
j? = ifl — tt? 

this last formula not being directly stated but implicit in all examples given 
of this method of calcuUdon. 
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The problems set may lovolve systems of equations with three or more 
unknowns^ cubic equadons and mised cubicSj somedmes of a sort difficult 
even for the modem mathemattcian. The Babylonian did not have to work 
out all these for himself, but by reference to the tables of roots; the problems 
are school exercises intended to teach the scholar the use to whldi hl$ tables 
should be put, How the underlying formulae were obtaiued we cannot be 
sure; possibly they were worked out by the use of diagrams, after the feshion 
of Euclid, and it is certain that a square of a number was regarded as the area 
of a square; but on the other hand a diagrammatic basis is often ruled out alto¬ 
gether, as in the problem quoted above, in which the area, and the linear 
measurement x—y are simply added together, which is a geometrical absur¬ 
dity. For the Babylonian these were all pure numbers, and the mental process 
by which the problem was approached was algebraic. The problem may be 
definitely geometric, but the scribe merely had to know—and he did know— 
the area of a triangle and the area of a trapezoid, and the rest was done by 
algebra. An example dted by Professor Neugebauer (MKT 1 , p. 130) solves 
a d i ffic ult geometncal problem without any reference to s diagram' the ar<^ 
of a trapezoid is divided into two equal parts by a line x which is parallel to 
the bases a and b of the trapezoid; find the length of jc. The formula used is 
X- = ^ (a* 1^), a purely algebraic solution in abstract form, without numbers. 

If, for the area of a circle and for the length of its perimeter, the Bab vlonian, 
taking 3d w the drcumferencc and 3r' as the area, where <f=the diameter and 
r—the radius, arrived only at an approximadon not so close to rhp truth as the 
Egyptian, the fact is really beside die pointwe may perhaps surmise that it 
resulted ftom his trying to solve the problem by attract calculation which 
proved to be beyond his powers, while the Egypdan used the empirical 
method with a su^s nvasured by his patience and perseverance. The truth 
remains that in arithmetic and algebra he not only far surpassed the Egyptian 
pragmatically, but finthcr had worked out those soentific exercises of 
geometry which for the Egyptian were a dosed book; thus, the Babylonian 
knew the 'theorem of Pyihagorias’ about the square of the hypotenuse of a 
rigbt-anglcd triaagle bting equal to the %um of the squares of the other two 
si^, and by discovering a method of finding right-angled triangles 
whose sides are expressed in integers he anticipated by fifteen hundred years 
Pythagoras and his Greek followers. 


the calendar 


Any people whose ranomy is based on agriculture must needs observe the 
seasons, md since the &ii™ nmst plan ahead he requires something in the 
^rc of a ^endar w^ will give him due warning of the year's (Liges. 
Again, idigion demands that certain festivals should be celebrated atSed 

“ agricultural happenings, and 
they too ha e TO be planned m advance, and that with more accuracy ffian is 
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caUed for by field work, for here it is a matter of special days and not merely of 
seasons. 

The drawing up of a forma] calendar involves more prolonged and con- 
cemmted observation than the &rmer himself can aSbrd, and demands a 
record best kept in writing, which is beyond the &rmer's powers; it is a task 
which would naturally be allotted to the leisured and the educated, i.e. to the 
priests or priestly scribes. 

Mesopotamia 

In Mesopotamia most of the land belonged to the temples. The procession 
of the seasons was regulated by the gods, and the agriculcutal operadoos 
proper to each, and the ihiits of them, all fell within the provinces of the 
various deities, so tliat &om the farming as well as from the ritual point of 
view the priests were intunately conccmcd. At a very early date, ther^ori^ an 
official calendar devised by the priests was issued and came into genetal use. 
It was a practical working system, based on a somewhat muddled compromise 
between two conflicting principles. 

We have already, in Part II, Chapter II, remarked on the impredictable 
character of the annual floods in southern Mesopotamia, on w*hich the whole 
of a^culture depended ; its very uncertainty made a calendar essential, but 
aflbrded no help towards the drawing up of one; something more stable had 
to be found. The most obvious regularly recurrent time-rnKtsuring phenomena 
tt'ere the changes of the moon, and the important place in the Mesopotamian 
pantheon accorded to the Moon god Nannar is in accord with this. The Baby¬ 
lonian calendar, therefore, was based upon the lunar months, oonsisting of 29 
or 30 days each, the change not coming in any regular order but detexminied 
by observation of the new moon—observation, of course, by some duly auth¬ 
orized person who would make his report to the government. Experience over 
a tnery short period sufficed to show that the number of longer and shorter 
months was about the same, and also that at the end of 12 lunar month s 
one had returned to much the same season (reckooed by crops, etc.) ai one 
had started from, so 12 was taken as the number of months tequir^ for a 
year. In early Sumer the nanus given to the months varied greatly in the 
diflerent dty states; they were generally called after the religious festivals 
celebrated in the course of each, and the dries, with their different patron 
gods, would not ke^ the same feast-days; only in HammutabPs reign was 
uniformity imposed and the names assigned to them which are still used in 
the Jewish calendar. The four phases of the moon led to a division of the 
month into four seven-day weeks with one, or rwo, feast-days ('Month days’) 
added at the end to make up the full tally; this was the official calendar which 
because it was ruled by the moon best suited religious requiremcius, But the 
uncertainty Tegaiding the extra feast-days was an unwelcome complication 
for the business man; consequently, in order to regularize such maTtcis as 
the calculation of interest and the dates of payments another paralld system 
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was imrod'uccd whereby ihe fundameaui] uoii, ihe mc^ months was divided 
into sut wedcs of five lunar days each. This system was tegularly used by the 
merchant colony of Kanesh, Anatolia, and seems to have been employed at 
the same early date (aooo bc) in Sumer also, these ‘l unar days’ under the 
nam e ‘tithis’ survive up to the present day in Indian calendars. The origin of 
the five-day week is not known, but since the day was divided into 12 ‘double 
hours' the week of 60 ‘double hours’ may have been an artificial invention 
basing itself on the hexagesimal unit. The day began at nightfalL 

Thus fer, then, the lunar principle was strictly observed by the calendar- 
makers. But Shamash the Sun god ‘rules the ways of Heaven and of Earth’ 
and therefore the Babylonian year was a solar year. It started in the spring. 
We do not know what event was taken to fix the year’s begiimitig; it may have 
been the baiiey-harv'est, it may have been the equinox. The most primitive of 
people would Icam that in winter the days were shorter and the nighes longer 
dian in summer, whereas the Babylonian 'lunar day’ was uniform thioughout, 
and more curious observation would discover that twice in the year the 
periods of light and darkness in that day wine exactly equal, and a gain that 
this balance recurred with ^)Solute regularity. Some such fixed point was 
necessi^ for estimating the ler^ of the solar year, and because gradually 
increasing daylight seems to give promise of new life the spring equinox 
might well commend itself as the natural beginning of the year, However 
that may be, the calendar-makers started thdr year in the spring and deter¬ 
mined its length as approximately li months and 11 days, maifmir roughly 
a total of 365 daysi this was what Shamash had ordained and they accepted it. 

The &ct that the solar year was hopelessly inoonsisicnt with the months 
ordained by Nanrnr had to be accepted also; this was Heaven’s doing, and 
man must just make Ac trot of it. The 13 months of 29 or 30 days each 
was the closest approximation possible, but as their total gave only 354 days 
the discrepancy was very smous in practice; thus, for instance, in the course 
of Unle more than a generation, the spring festival at which the god’s marriage 
was the guarantee of earth’s fertility would have been edebtated progres¬ 
sively through the entire cyde of the seasons. The remedy was to i^ an 
intercalary month whenever n^saty, so as to restore harmony between the 
two s^'stems and the two (^ttes; but since the divinely instituted order of 
the months could not be disturbed, by a pious fraud an ttionth was 

simply doubled m length without any change of name. At a later period this 
leap month was msetted every second or third year, and later still—after 500 
EC tb^ w« a regular intercalation of sev’en months in nineteen years;? 
but m ^ emly times with which we are couectned there was no fixed interval 
and only wbrn nature and the calendar were impossibly at variance was the 
^th dicckw by *e stars and the government took the requisite steps; thus 
Hammurebi, wntmg m the month UlMu, issues his instructions, *tS year 
^ a ^^aeiic>-. The coming month shall therefore be entered as “scconii 
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In its later form, when the intercalation of the leap months was regularized, 
the Babylonian calendar as a worfciiig compromise between two inconsistent 
principles was quite effective and must have served the needs of everyday life 
as well as could be desired; already, in about rioo sc, the Assyrian Astrolabe 
B associates the working rules of agriculture with the names of the months 
and with the constellations rising about that time of year. But in earlier times 
although the ofhdal calendar would meet the requirEinents of temple rirual 
and of government or commercial business, yet witii its irregukr intercalation 
it was nothing like so reliable as the first visibility of the fixed stars for the 
farmer's purpose. 

Tlie Lack of an Era 

The modem calendar is nonnally headed with the date of the year, i.e. 
its number in a scries reckoned from a fixed point taken as the start of an era, 
Christian, Moslem, Jewish, etc. The Babylonians, before Alexander's con¬ 
quest, had no such system, and to the lack of it is due our unoeriainty regard¬ 
ing the historical chronology of Babylonia; we arc provided with no game- 
work for the building up of history. Each year was named after an event which 
took place in the course of it; the name, therefore, would normally be given 
only during the year or after its end; it generally referred to a military exploit 
or to a religioiis odebration as the local ruler and his priestly advisers might 
dedde; occasionally the same name might be given to two years, and in Early 
Dynastic times difieteni city states might give diSerent names to die same 
year; not until the reign of Ur-Nammu of Ur (2120 Bc) did the central power 
enforce a uniform nomenclature. Presumably a record was kept of the year- 
names in thttr due order, but if so no copy of it survives; the modem scholar 
may be able, largely from external evidence, to arrange the sequence of these 
undated years, but that in part only. It was only in the Kassite period that the 
Babylonian scribe revived and formally adopted the simple system which had 
been used by some of the ennV of Lagash in the third millermlum bc of dating 
by the regnal years of the ruler for the time being—these be correlated with 
the offidal year-name, ‘Year 5; the year In which Ansban was laid waste*, 
‘Year 8; the year in which he brought into the Sun-god’s temple a great 
statue of copper.' But on the acocssion of a new ruler the count of the y^rs 
started again at i, and there 1 $ therefore no real continuity. The effect upon 
chronology of the lack of any system of consecutive dating is illustrated by 
the fact that the last of the kings of Babylon, Nabonidus, himself an en¬ 
thusiast for andent history and having at his disposal all the doctuneniary 
evidence that there was, could yet state that 'Naram-Sin, the son of Sargoii’ 
of Akkad, reigned 320a years before his owu tiiiiie,^ i.e. in 3753 bC, an ttror 
of some fourteen hundred years, and even for Hammurabi of Babylon the 
date which he gives? is far from correct. The extraordinary confusion of the 
early Sumerian kbg-lisits is due to the same cause. When, in the Isin period, 
the scribes set themselves to draw up an outline of their country's history the 
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chmioe collection of undated and unrelated documents of which they could 
BA-ail themselves defied analysis. There was nothing lo show whether events 
were caintemporary or consecutive, there was no fixed point by which daces 
could be reckoned, no way of estimating the length of periods, and if th^ 
chose to introduce the Mr, the period of 3,600 years, the square of the ‘big 
unit’ which was the basis of their sexagesimal sj^tem of anihmcdc, that was a 
literary convention which had nothing to do with history. The lack of any 
sequencenlating of the years would not have been noticed by the makers of 
the calendar nor did it concern them; they were not constructing a historical 
skeleton; their aim was to meet the interests of the priest; the farmer and the 
economisi by ftaming an instrument W'hicb might regulate the essential 
activities of those professions month by month and day by day within the 
limits of the year, and men asked of a calendar no more than that. 

In Egypt, as in Mesopotamia, the fanners and the priests, and later on the 
business men also, required a ttmetable to regulate their activities, and a 
calendar therefore was formulated at a very early date; the Py rami d Tatis 
appear to show that it was in full working order before 2400 Bt^ and it con¬ 
tinued in use until the Homan period. 

The Egyptians bad tiie advantage that the rise of the Nile, with its promise 
of renewed life after ^rth had been parched into sterility by the heat of 
summer, recurs with astonishing punctuality; for an agricultural people it was 
the greatest seasonal event of all, and a natural start from which time could 
be reckoned. No very prolonged observation was needed to establish the fact 
that the average length of the period between inundation and inundation was 
365 days. This, then, was taken as the year, a Nilotic year which had nothing 
to do with astronomy. It began with the river’s rise about what in the Julian 
Calendar is July 19th and the first of the three seasons into which the year 
was divided was named “the Inundation Season’; the name indicates that the 
calendar was inuoduced at a time when the begintung of this ‘season’ did 
really coincide with the rise of the flood-water. 

The three seasons of the year consisted of four months each, and each 
month consisted of 30 days. It is quite clear that the months did not 
determine the year's len^; had been fixed before, and indepcndemly 
by observation of the Nile s rise, and the months had to be accommodated 
TO the year. Ori gtnall y they w'crc l unar months, and the actual length of a 
lunar monih is 29 '53 daj’s. That the Egyptians knew this is proved by the fact 
that in a papyxus from lUahun the entrances of the pi^i^pricsts upon thdr 
duties are set down for alternate periods of 29 and 30 days, which can only 
mean that their monthly service depended upon lunar reckonings; their 
count of 3® days to c\*ery month was tbcrefbie quite unrealistic, and it is 
difficitit to suppr^ that it was other than a purely numerical ad]ustnienc, 
30 being the maximum flat rate for 12 months in a 3^5”dav year, Sccause 
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ihc totaJ for The standardized months only 560 days, Utcre were added 
to it £ve 'epagonal' days which were celebrated as the birthday festivals 
of the five principal deities and were Jks non for business purposes—they 
were in the year but not of it^ and were quite deliberately disregarded, as in 
the explicit statement'* ‘Behold, a temple-day is the jfJath part of a yeai^. 
By this somewhat naive convention of important but non-exisdiig days the 
numerically schematized division into months and the discordant facts of 
nature uere brought into harmony in one and the same dsil calendar. 

The possibility that there existed, side by side with the civil calendar, a 
second calendar which vfjts purely lunar in character and origin is a matter on 
which Egyptologists are in disagreement." The lUahiia papyrus quoted above 
indisputably proves that the monthly service of the priests depended upon 
lunar considerations, but the papyrus dates these varying lunar intervals by 
means of the dvil calendar; there are calendaiic tables, such as the Ebers 
Calendar, in which lunar dares are reduced to dvil dates, and similar double¬ 
dating occurs in several documents. These facts are taken as evidence of a 
lunar calendar used simultaneously with the Nilotic Calendar; but it must be 
admitted that in the Ebers r^ilendar the months are not of altematiiig length 
as lunar months should be and as they are in the Illahun papyrus, and there is 
nowhere any suggestion of the intercalary month which a lunar calendar 
i;brnilH mn ra'in. It is thc cxsc ihat vaiious tcmplc festivals were fixed by refer¬ 
ence to thc moon, and coDsequcmly the occasions of them would in different 
years fall upon different dates in the dvil (non-Iunar) calendar, so that the 
priests would require tables of cross-reference. That such tables esbtcd is 
evident, but their existence does not necessarily imply that there was a reg¬ 
ular lunar calendar in use. In England today the Church of England Prayer 
Book gives elaborate tables for the finriing of Easter in any year, and those are 
based upon the lunar reckoning of thc Jewish [and ultimately the Babylonian) 
system; but it would be absurd to conclude from this that England normally 
uses two calendars. In Egv'pt the tables of cross-reference were made essentia] 
by the shortcomings of the dvil calendar. 

It would be too much to expect of those observers who at the dawn of 
history recorded each summer the rise of thc Nile waters and counted the 
days that elapsed between the fioodings, that they should have been more 
meticulously accurate rhnn their practical purpose required. In any case, a 
year had to consist of a definite number of whole days, and they arrived at 
the right number, so that the Egyptian year had 365 days just as do the years 
of today. The later Egyptians realized that 365^ was nearer thc truth 
(whidi is that the solar year has 365 -^422 dsj-s), but the rarly Egyptians 
certainly did not, and therefore the need—and the possilnlity—of inserting 
as we do an intercalary' day once in every four years never occurred to the 
authors of thc calendar. Their calendar, therefore, was progressively inac¬ 
curate. In Mesopotamia, as we have seen, thc discrepant’ between the calen¬ 
dar and the seasons became so quickly obvious that steps to correct it were 
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5oon takoi; but in Egypt it would be loDg before the disciepaRcy was noticed 
at d]. Regular as the Nile^s ri^e is, it does not necessarily bc^n on exactly 
the same day every year, and if the cslendrical New Ycaris Day were even as 
much as a week out by reference to the fiood the fanner would not be seriously 
upset; but with cvety year the error became more palpable, and although ii 
took over 1,4^ years for New Yearns Day to box the compass of the seasons 
yet long before that happened the calendar had become topsy-turvy and its 
‘Inundation Season^ a ludicioua misnomer. 

The Eg3fptians of the time in which the calendar w'as formulated could not 
possibly have foreseen this, but as the calendar, by almost imperceptible 
degrees, got more and more out of relation to the march of the seasons, they 
could not M to rragnire the fact* But at a v^iy early date they remarked 
that the heliacal rising of Sirius (which they called Sothis} took place just 
before the Nile Sood W'as dne^ * and they associated the two portents—an ivory 
tablet fiom a First Dynasty tomb at Abydos haib Sirius as ^Briiiger of the 
New Year and the Inundaiion^ Sirius was even more dependable fhiirt the 
Nile, and in due course, therefore, was adopted as the proper check upon the 
calendar. 


This is the origin of the *Sothic cyde^ of i>4^ years w'hich has played so 
large a part in the chronological speculations put forward by Egyptologists 
The Greek mathemstJdan Thcon of Alexandria records that a ^Sothic 
Qcle sorted in the year 139 ad 0 ,e. in that year the rising of Smus coin- 
ad^ wiih ^ first day of the caJendar year), and reitiarks that before that it 
had ^ epoch of Alenopbrcs’, i,e. of Ramses I; since Ramses I was on 

ihe throne m i^i ec, which would be the first year of a 1460-vcar evde 
“7^ m 139 AD, the evidence would seem to fit perfectly. The two prece^ 
qdes wUl then have begun in ^ 781 and 4241 bc rcsptttivdy. AXTiether the 
(^end^ was mtioduced in the neighbourhood of the one or the other of 
these dares is sdU a matter of dispute. 

It shodd be emphasized that the Sothic cycle results not from the heliacal 
ming of Sinus but fmm the imperfection of the Egyptian ch'il odendar. That 
raj^cction would-be noticed only one or two centuries after the calendar 

hav ^ which ^e any record of its beginning would possibly 

have been lost Moreover, to discover the cycle of 1,460 Sirius yeais,sj 4 tematic 
nbse^non and recording of the date of risings of Sirius during years 
j«>uld nec^sary. It is even possible that the cycle was not dis<^?«ed 
^ore Grt^Roman times. Whereas some writers have not hesitated to 
ass^e t^t the EE^tian year was from the outset a solar (or, more oorrecily, 
a s.^) year l^ed on ob^rvation of the rising of Sirius ind have even gone 

beginning siifc by 
f rcertakZ^no such 

reference to a Sothic c^T Egypdaa literature there is no 

5f if! t than that of Theon dted above, and, as 

Neugebauer has pointed out, the Sothic cycle has nothing whatsoever to do 
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with ancient Egyptian chtonolc^. The year was not a solar or a side¬ 

real but a Nilotic year; the lising of Siiitis^ an important event from the 
religious point of view and one which coincided in theory at least with the 
start of the ofigeial calendar} was used as a ched; upon its ^'agarics. Thus 
when a scribe notes that in the seventh year of the reign of Sesostris III 
Sirius rose on the sixteenth day of the eighth month (Phamiuthi) he pre¬ 
sumably does so because it happened to be of interest to record at what season 
of the year an event occurred} and the calendar date by itself would have 
been uninformative on that point. Apparently this ^'as the reason why in the 
Ebers Calendar caJendral dates are referted to the Sothic rising} for certain 
medical prescriptions were dependent upon the seasoos} and consequently the 
practitioner ne^ed guidance if he was to carry out properly the instructions 
given in his pharmacopoeia. 

It might be asked whyj if the Egyptian recognized quite early that his 
was at &ult and also learnt in time that this was due to the inexact 
estunate of the year’s total length} he did not take steps to oirrect the anomaly. 
In the first place, the Egyptians were a religious people and may well have 
been prevented by reUgious a)oservatism &om tampering with an order 
immensely andent and manifestly originated by the gods. Secondly} the 
practical inconvenience involved was nor so great as it appears to the precise 
judgement of the modem scholar. For the bulk of the populatian of the Nile 
valley what mattered was the inundarion. There the i^endar did not help, 
but the priests tvho obsen'cd the rising of Sirius would give advance notice 
of the fiood, and a more Immediate watning came from the office of the 
vizier, to whom reports were sent by the watchers of the NUometers in the 
extreme south. With that, the fanner's year began, and thenceforward his 
activities were directed by the familiar loutuie of the seasons; the official 
calendar was something that concerned the palace, the temple and the law 
court, but the farmer did not need it to teach him his business. The priest, 
on the other hand, had to meet the problem of the religious festivals. Each 
cnlendar month was distinguished by a temple festival occurring in the course 
of it (the month-names and the festival names are often identical), and since 
the m o n thin shifted in relation to the seasons of the ycar'^ the times of the 
festivals shifted also. But certain festivals, including some of those Chat gave 
their nnnie^ to ihc months, were really seasonal, and therefore the difficulty 
arose that a feast definitely assodated with, for instance, the rebirth of life 
in springtime, might by the calendar be assigned to che dead days of mid¬ 
summer. The problem was solved, simply and easily, by duplication. The 
Egyptians distinguished between ‘festivals of the times', those celebrated on 
the dates given by the calendar, and 'festivals of the heavens’, which were 
irrespective of the calendar and were fixed by seasonal or astronomical 
events; the two might be identical, and for the priesthood this multipbcation 
of feast-days would be not without its advantages. When, as early as the 
Fourth Dynasty, we hear of two New Year’s Days, one called ‘The First of 
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the Year’ and the other ‘The Opening of the Year', there is here no confusion 
nor yet reason for surprise. The ‘First of the Year* was the caiendraJ New 
Year’s Day as laid dovm by ihc law; separated from it by a varying dme-gap 
was the rise of the Nile (and of Sirius) which for the agricuiturallst was the 
opening of his working year, ordained for hiin by the facts of nature. 

Chitia 

Until qnite recently it was not possible to make any definite assertions 
regarding the calendar of the Shang Dynasty, But now the position has 
been changed greatly. The study of the material from the site and tombs 
of Anyang, in particular of the ‘Oracle Bones’ which number over 100,000, 
but also of the inscribed bronze vessels and of graffiti, has thrown endrdy new 
hghi upon the problem. Because a date may be essential to the required 
pit^osticadon, the oradcs ate often dated accurately by months and years, 
a fart which obviously proves the e^stence of a calendar. The dptalh of the 
dates, the terms used, and the references to l unar eclipses and to the solstice 
further make it evident that the calendar of the Shang period—or, at any rate, 
of the late Shang period after the capital had been moved to Yin (An3'ang)— 
was dosely connected with Chinese calendars of subsequent times. In the 
Han period we are given a list of the ‘Six Calendars’ which includes the 
‘Hsia Calendar’, the ‘Yin Calendar’ and the ‘Chou Calendar*, and although 
the complete description of these is lost yet references to them in other works 
suffice to prove that all alike have the same basic principle as the Sm-fm. or 
‘Quarter-day Calendar’ of the Eastern Han Dynasty regarding which more 
will be said hetcaficr; what matters for the moment is that the ‘Sis Calendars', 
described by scholars of the West Han period, include three which are 
expressly attributed to earlier dynasties, two of them falling within the ages 
wherewith tius volume deals. 

According to Frofessoi Tung Tso-pin’S (whose views are not accepted by 
all sdiolais) the Shang Dynasty used the Ssu-fen Calendar, which be describes 
as follows: It was a mixed lunar-solar Calendar. The day started with sunrise. 
The months were lunar and started not after the first appearance of the new 
moon, as was the case in Alesopotanua, hut after the previous night, when 
there is no moon at all; this more scientific definition of course implies careful 
observation of the phenomena. The month consisted of either 29 or 30 dav-s; 
there is reason to think that the exaa length of a lunar month had been 
worked out at 39 ■ 5305*0^ <iay5, approximately the same figure as the modem 
caJeuLanoa of 29 ■ 5305S5 days. 

The year conristed of 365 days. Its true length had been worked out at 
365 25 days, which again is a remarkable appreodmation to the truth Twelve 
months went to the year, the necessary number of daj-s being completed bv 
the use of intercaJaiy months. The year started in the spring, but the Firs't 
Month wws not the same for all calendars. 

The last point is of importance as bearing on the date of the inception of 
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ihe Chinese calendar. The ‘Question of the Three Primes', i.e. the quesdon 
whether the first mouth of the year should be identified as the month tzu, 
the month cA'ew, or the month yin^ was raised by the Han Dynasty writers, 
who agreed that there were three such different systems and attributed them 
to the practice of the Chou, the Sh ang and the Hsia Dynasties respectively. 
This tradifion had been discredited by modem historians; but the oracle 
bones prove conclusively that in the Sh^ period the year did start with the 
month c/i’oa.- for the Chou period a number of calendrai notices survive, 
but in them there is no case of a ‘Prime’ month which does not contain ±c 
winter solstice, which is the typical feature of a tsu month: the obvious 
deduedou is that tradition rvas right in its third attribution also, and that 
assumption is supported by the definite statement of the Tso Chuan, a 
commentarv on the early Chou 'Spring and Autumn Annals'. That there was 
a Hsia Calendar would therefore seem to be a not unreasonable assumption. 

According to the oracle bones the intercatary month was, in early times, 
placed at the end of the year as ‘the thirteenth moon’; this is mentioned, for 
instance, on an inscription (now in the British Museum) w*hich records a 
lunar eclipse in the twenty-ninth year of the reign of Wu-ting, November 23, 
131 1BC. Soon after this, by the reforms introduced by the Shang nilcrTsu-chia 
Bc), the intercalation was made iimnediately after any moon 
'whenever the difference between the solar year and the lunar year was seen to 
amount to a substantial number of days. Thus, for example, In the tenth year 
of Ti-hsin (i 16j bG) an intercakry month of 29 day's was inserted at the end 
of the ninth month and was entitled ‘the ninth’. This intercalation was not 
merely a maltieliift expedient arbitrarily adopted to correct an obvious error; 
it was, on the contrary, the application of a prindple w'hich had been worked 
out on the basis of scientific observation as set forth in the Ssu-fen Calendar 
of the East Han Dynasty'. The puiposc of that ‘Quancr-day Calendar' was 
to reconcile the solar year of 365) days with the ‘csiininDn’ year of 365 days; 
the solution found was 10 insert seven intercalaiy months in each period of 
nin ftppn ycars. Tho Chinese calendrist, therefore, recognized time-units 
longer than a year, namely the chang or 'chapter' of 19 years or 33 s moons, 
and the fti or ‘cycle’ of yfi years or 94° moons or 37,759 days. At a later date 
longer units, the dti and the yuaitt were introduced, but they were purely 
theoretical, invented to conform to the sc.'t^imal system, and do not cou- 
cem us here; and until quite lately it was reasonable to mainrain ihar the 
chang and the Ju also could not be earlier than the Han period, so that any 
supposed connection between the Ssu-fen figures and the Six Calendars of 
Han tradition must be an anachronism, the Han writers having attributed 
their own knowledge to T b^ir remote ancestors, But an msenbed tortoJse-s hell 
found at Any’ang In 1936, dated to the reign of Wen-wu-ting (1222-1310 uc), 
proves the case, A piece of farm land was to be let for 54® days (the text says 
547, but since the day of div'initioiJ was not reckoned in the total at the time 
whm this oracle was written, wc should read 548) starting at the winter 
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solstice and ending at the summer soktice of the following ycari i*e, for 
exactly one-and-^-half years. If the ^years' in question were ^common’ years 
of 3^5 dfij's the figure of 548 is as much as half a day out; but if they were 
sotu years, put by the Ssu-fen at 365 i then the ycar-and-a-haif (365 ■ 25 
plus 182’625 = 547 875) is in practical agreement with the 548 of the text 
This, as Professor Tung insists, cannot be mere coincidence, and in itself*'^ 
amoun^ to proof that the Yin Calendar, i.e. that in use when P’an Keng moved 
the capital of Shang to Yin (Anyang] in 1384 ac, was based upon the Ssu-fen 
figures, which again could only have been arrived at after prolonged observa¬ 
tion and study. The conclusion, then, is that tiie Ssu-fen Calendar, having as 
its basic feature the ckstig umt of 19 years or 235 moons (228 lunar months 
of 29-30 days plus 7 intctcalaiy months) antidpates by more than a thousand 
years the famous Mctonic ^cle, the solution to the same problem of recon¬ 
ciling the lunm and tJw solar years, which was promulgated in Mesopotamia 
in the Hellenistic penod. The longer cfiang unit of 76 years (4 dtatigs)^ the 
reason for which would seem to be that it was a period suffidcntly long to 
aHow for accurate observations to be made of the effert of the 19-yearly 
mtercalauons,' ! corresponds to the ‘Period of Calippus’ of the Hdlcnistic 
sdiol^. While we are not justified in denying absolutely to the Greek and 
Babylonian astronomers the credit of an independent origin for the Metonic 
Cyd^ we arc none the l^s bound to admit that by the second millennium hc 

Ounese edendar bad been ftanifid vrich a scientific accuracy w hich neither 
fiabyJDn nor Egypt could nv^ 


It IS po^ Strai^ that, hav-mg achieved such ptedsion with the Ssu-fen 
^ ProfcMor Tung dauns for it, the Chinese should, m later ages have 
persisted m cakndral reform. Some of those efforts were but iSoredcal 
cxerase, but the result was that throughout most of their history they 
KODgnjKd two quite separate offidal calendars, one for the peasant whiS 
foifowed the Simons, and one for the scribe, which was a purc-per^ps 
pe^ac-number-system..^ But the duplication seems to have been L nS 

in lat« tme of a new dynasty regularly inTOlvcd a re-castinE of the 

Indc^ in the case of China, as in that of to 

^ember that the sooaJ utiHo^ of a calendar is m primai^I;, ^and 
sdfiitific accumey ,s, for most people, a secondLv- co^idemtion foZ- 

SEaEr.sr ?. 

seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth, September 

The irrcBe^cph of f 
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in the year is not divisible by seven, and that Easter may shift its date by m 
much as a ^mdar month because it is based on a lunar reckoning entirely 
alien to the calendar. So conservative is man in this respect that calendrd 
refoitn in England v^'as opposed by rioters shouting ^Give us back our eleven 
days% and in Greece and in Russia (until 191S) was blocked by the religious 
objections of the Orthodox Church. The ^yptian calendar, which fixed 
absolutely the dutadon of the lucnth and of the year, was far bener calculated 
to serve administrative purposes (from the governments point of view its real 
object) than was the fiabylonian calendar vith its irregular uitercalatior^ and 
months of different lengths, and for the same reason it was preferred to any 
other by later astronomers such as Ptolemy. 

ASTRONOMY 

In the discussion of the calendars it has been pramted out that astronomical 
obsm'atioQs helped the calendar-noakers in their tasks particularly in the case 
of Egypt we have seen that the heliacal rising of Sirius was adopted as a check 
on the dvj'I calendar. Conversely, the need of a calendar, in Egypt and else- 
w^hene, encouraged observ^on^ and a motive equally practical in the eyes 
of ancient man was supplied by the religious awe wi th which he looked upon 
the heavens above him. That beiiig so, it is incumbent upon us to enquire 
into man^s achievement in astronomical sdenoc during the period which ends 
with the dose of the second millenniun] BC. 

The enquiry is the more necessary because popular opinion has mistakenly 
ascribed to the Mesopotamians and still more co the Egyptians a profound 
understanding of astronomical phenomena. It is indeed a fact that various 
buildings in Egypt and ckewbere wrere oriented on heavenly bodies; and to 
people for whom those bodies have no particular significance this seems to be 
a mysterious fact implying sdentific knowledge of a very' abstruse sort. It really 
implies nothing of the kindi it h simply the resulr of careful observation of 
what could not safely be disregardeil Mere observation of the heavenly 
bodies, if carefully maintained, will suffice to show that thdr relati ve positions 
change and repeat themselves in a definite space of time, and such movements 
can be related to the agricultmal seasons or may themselves determine the 
limes for religious celebrations. The sun, the moon and the planets were gods 
w’hOj as such, directly influenced man^s fete. Civil life depended upon the 
regular succession of day^ and months and years, all of w^hich are fixed by the 
course of the sun and the moon, and similarly the gods moving about in the 
upper spheres bring peace or war upon earth, destruction or prosperity; their 
movements, therefore, must be watched and, if possible, interpreted in the 
light of experience or analogy. Consequently from a vety^ early rime such 
phenomena w^cre obseiv^ed and recorded, but that is nor the same as saying 
that astronomy begins early; men^s interest in the celestial bodies was c^en-^ 
dral on the one side and astrologica] on the other. Professor Neugebauer has 
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defined the matter sui^tly and authoritadvdy: 'Astronomy does noc origi¬ 
nate with the recognition of tnegtilar configurations of stars or the invendon 
of celcsdal or astral deidcSii SciendGc astronomy does not begin imul an 
attempt is made to predict^ however crudely, astronomical phenomena such as 
the phases of the moom^ That attempt came later. The lunar month, i.e. the 
time te<(}uLred for the moon, to pass through all its phases, is so obvious a unit 
that It can be determined by the most primitive people on the strength of 
watching for no more than a single year, but this gives an approximation only 
which m Egypt, all through the Bronze Age, was checked by actual observa¬ 
tion of the wmng and waning moon; only in the course of the first millen- 
mum BC did Babyloman astronomers succeed m pr£dictifig the lengths of the 

s-bs^ucntly 

f advance from obsenation to prediction was reaUy made impossible 
^u' Eg^tian y e eJemencary character of his maihcmatical sy^tcin, 
which could not cope ^th the elaborate calculations demanded by astroiomv. 
It would appe^ that Mvmg once obtained, by very- simple observations, the 
agnculti^ and data necessary to an ordered life, he had no urge to 
p^ue the matter further. Thus we find in the Egyptian texts no re^ence 
at all o 1^ echp^;»such must presumably have a^ared to the Egyptian 
^isolated events due to some supemamral cause and therefore incaSSiblc 

of things. From China we 
W, in one Anj^g bone i^cnptioQ. a very early record rfan eclipse which 

StiS Wu ^ t^’Cuty-.Sith year 

or King ^u-Tu^, i.e. on November 23,1311 bc,^* which shows an inKrest 

possibK a knowledge, antedating anj'thing of the son in Emmt The 
msenpuott by itself is insufficient to prove that the intetest wL Snd ffi' 
recording of a striking phenonietton, and rhe fact that the - 

onude ,« “ 

records Mc arc told that in the dmry-dehrh year of th^ ml™ r i. 

^ to b. offMod tocrasa -the edipac happened not o^a rSTto' “ 
^rtod on Ite amoenU, day of die mondt, aoonnim. to S' X.W 
Stead of on the fifteenth. TTijs, if the cnnsfni.-T^„- ® ^endar, m 

surely impliB tiai as early as the twelfth rentuty Bc'*ChkiL"i^^ir™“'’ 

wiS°r 

^ren^'oB^r i^^-rrowt4eto 

On the other hand the Mesopotamian omen teicp: wh{e<K « u t t 
as the First Dynasty of BabvJon^ tr™, or ^ 

edipses, according to the day aJid the monih^ thV ^ ^'^Smes upon lunar 
must mean that such phtnomejia were duly 

only explanation of the ediosc wa^ thsit recorded, but the 

, V LUC eoipse was that the Moon god was being attacked by 
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evil demons, an explanation which foi long precluded any artcmpi at pre~ 
diction. The Late Babylonian astronomical tablets give tables for the pre^c-> 
tion of lunar cdipses-^urely mathematical computations not invohing any 
general hypothesis concerning the mechanism whereby edipscs were brought 
about—^but they date ftom about the third ocntuiy bc and although they 
must be the product of much previous obsers-ation and study they afford 
no reason to believe that systemadc operations started before the cighdi 
century BC. 

The Babylonians, possessing a mathematical basis for astronoinical calcu¬ 
lations mu^ superior to that of the Egyptians, made &r greater progress 
in the astronoimcaJ Add and started at quite an early date to amass a corpus 
of information which would ultimately supply the material for sdenoc. The 
earliest computations were oonoemed with (n) the duration of day and night 
in the different seasons, (6) the rising and setting of the moon, and (e) the 
appearance and disappearance of Venus. From the time of the Third Dynasty 
of Ur (e. %toQ bc) onwards the omen texts, which combine astrological fore¬ 
casts with astronomical observations, prove the careful attention paid to astral 
phenomena,^- Thus the sixty-third tablet of the great astrological scries 
*Enuma, Anu, Enlil’ which ^vas put into shape between 1400 and 900 bc, con¬ 
tains a list of the heliacal risings and settings of Venus during twenty-one 
years of the reign of Animiiaduga; the observations must have been made at 
the time, i.e. in the late seventeenth or early sixteenth century bc. But what 
we have here is simply observation which was carefully conducted over a con¬ 
siderable period; it does not involve any sdentiSc theory. 

Further evidence that interest in the stars began in early times can be got 
from the (late) star-lists. In die Epic of Creation, which unquestionably goes 
back in all essentials at least to the beginning of the second millennium bc ,*3 
it is said, *Marduk fixed three stars' (or ‘constellatiDns’) 'for each month of 
the ycari. Kow in other texts there arc Usts of the thirty-six stars described 
as ‘the Stats of Ea, the Stars of Anu, the Stars of Enlil’, twelve of each, 
corresponding to the twelve months of the year, so that there are indeed three 
scars for each month. Again, there arc lists of ‘Stars of Elam, Akkad, and 
Amurru’, one star for ^ch country and each month, and the three stars for 
every' month given in these lists are identical with the ‘Stars of Ea, Anu and 
Enlil’ for the same month. The territorial divisions agree with the poEtical 
conditions of Old Babylonian times, and it would appear that in drawing up 
the threefold Usis for the use of the unified realm the scribes incorporated 
local Lists of pre-Fiist Dynasty dace. 

But while it may be assumed that even before the collapse of andent Sumer 
the different areas of Mesopotamia had ali^y classified the calendar stars 
which in each of them served as timekeepers for priest and farmer,:^ none the 
less we do find that not until the latter part of the second oiilleanium were 
there developed the more speculative views which are forthcoming in the 
Assyrian astrolabes ^m which the star-Ests are taken. A much later list, 
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the MUL Apin list, gives the thirty-sL't heliacahy rising stars together wirh 
the date differences of the brightness of them; the actual text is of the seventh 
c^turj' BCf but Professor van der Waerden has calculated that the observa¬ 
tions on which the list was based must have been made between 1300 and 900 
BC, ihCi in the latter part of the second millennium; 'the differciices between 
text and calculations were so small’, be says, ‘that wc are bound to conclude 
that the observations were made with considerable cam, probably over a 
period of several years’, and this degree of accuracy surely suggests a genuinely 
scientific curiosity« The results show that not only was the period I4oo~$i0o 
ac the classical period of omen astrology, but that there were scientific 
astronomers at work as well, making careful obsertTitions of the annual rising 
and the daily rising, setting and culmination of fixed stars. Still, our know¬ 
ledge concerning this period is rather limited. We know for certain only the 
foUo^ facts? (a) the composition of the great omen series, "Enuma, Anu, 
Enlil ; (^) the accurate observation of the heliacal rising of stars; (cl the 
observation of daUy rising, setting and cuhninatioti; (d) the composition of 
the astrolabes before 1100 sc. Moreover, we can ascribe to this period with a 
certain degree of probability (e) a very primitive representation of Venus 
phenomena by arithmetic series and constant differences between successive 
phenomena; (/) the computation of dayhghi and night by means of rising 
Md felhng arithmetic scries, starting from the crude extreme ratio 2:1; 

^ rising and setting of the moon by means of rising 
and fallmg arjihmetic scries (this is found in the fourteenth tablet of the ereat 
omen senes, fam may go back to our period); (A) speculations on the distances 
of fixed st^. 'ms h^c, based on a much-discussed tablet from Nippur which 
IS ^rtaarily earlier than the eleventh ccntuiy- bc (the “Hilprecht tablet”) is 
only a mathemaucal problem-text of a normal type except that smr- 
distances are used instead of the more usual weights or money-amounts; it 

“f Babylonian astronomical specubtion, ^ot 
the begi^ of saenuhe astronomy; but at least it shows that the Babvlon- 
lans had aii^dy mcogi^ed that the stars were at varying distances from the 
(not ^cd to a inform empyrean as primitive belief would have it) and 
xhzi xho^c distances uughi conedvabty be meastirablc 

Th. oidcncc Iha we possss jusdlies us iu sayia. to ty ,,co ac in 
Babjiome the foMltoons of nal asnonomal reseaich. as to U itcBued 
by Piotoor Neogehauer. had heeo weU and toy Uid. Funhei it a^SS 
hkely. thou^ n c^o. he deanildy affimwj. to ajteady the fat le^Sto 

wSi to 

^entaty usuto to hea^eoed whioh in the cootie orae'folfaS^ 

fa Ze™ ksuenonheal seicnee^ed^ 
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SURGERY AND MEDICIKE 

The peoples of the Bronze Age, like their descendants in rbc Middle Ages 
and like not a few petsons at the present nme, considered that achesj pains 
and diseases were caused by the gods, or by evil spirits, and might even be 
due to demon having entered into and taken pfaj-sical 

possession of the sidt man’s body. Medicine therefore went hand in hand 
with religion, or with magic, and although dmgs were to be used yet thdr 
efficacy might consist rather in their unpleasantness to the possessing demon 
i-h an in any directly action on the body. In most ancient techniques 

prayer and sacrifice played their pan, bnt with medicine they were most 
intricately concerned, because here the doctor might be called upon not 
merely to placate a god but to defeat a malignant power. Where, on the other 
hand, the trouble was due to human ^cncy or to palpable accident, as in the 
case of wounds incurred in battle or of broken limbs, there was less need of 
exorcism or charms, and though the padent might profit by prayer the operat¬ 
ing surgeon relied upon bis own skill and professional traditions. 

Surgay 

In Mesopotamia there is not much ciidcncc to show what progress had 
bf rn in surgery by the end of the second millenniiun BC. The Code of 
Hammurabi, which dates from about 17S0 bg, but may be re-casting clauses 
Ta jfj-Ti &om some much older code;, fixes the fees to be paid ^tf a doctor has 
treated a gendeman’ (or a poor man, or a slave;) ‘for a severe wound, with a 
bronze lancet, and has cured the man; or has opened an abscess of the eye 
with the bronze lancet and has cured the eye’, and again, 'if a doctor has 
cured the shattered limb or the diseased bowd’. From this it may be gathered 
that surgical operations of a fairly serious character were regularly performed 
in Sumer and Akkad; but as the code goes on to say that if, in the fitst case 
quoted above, ‘the doctor caused the gentleman to ffie’ or 'caused the loss of 
the gentleman’s eye, one shall cut off his hands', it would appear that in a 
really (hfficult case die patient’s chances of a cure were not very good. The 
purpose of the law was nor simply (as might be supposed) to ensure a high 
level of practical skill by penalizing the quat^ or the careless; ratlier was it to 
preserve the reputation of the profession. Surgery and medicine were divine 
functions—in Mesopotamia they were exetdsed by the goddess Ban—and 
where deity was involved there must be no feUures; if such did unfortunately 
occur they must be attributed to the fiiult of the human agent, and the divine 
omnipotence must not be called in question. Hammurabi's condign sanction 
would naturallv stop any surgeon from operating except in cases where be 
w-as confident of success; and it is therefore in harmony with the Babylonian 
n n-Hirnl rule, which we find several times repeated, that a physician must not 
prescribe for a patient who was certainly going to die, nor for any disease 
which, like leprosy, was considered incurable. But because so severe a 
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pmushment for failure would discourage any idea of experiment ic would 
undoubtedly block the road of scientific progress^ and it is therefore not 
surprising that up to the end the Babylonian’s knowledge of anatomy 
appears to have b«a very slight. 

In this respect he was surpassed by the £g3^tian> who had th e advantage 
that the elaborate process of emba lrnmen t which religion demanded gave him 
cv ery opportunity of studying the human body. The fact th^r over a hundred 
amtoim^ terms occur in the tests is proof that the Egyptians had learnt to 
distinguish a great i^y organs and organic structures which their Mesopo¬ 
tamian oontcmpoiaiies failed to recognize, and for the gross anatomy of the 
body their tcrminolqgj* is fairly accurate. On the other hand* the nerves, 
muscles, artenes and veins are all denoted by one and the same word: these 
they had entirely Med to understand, regarding them all as parts of a single 
system a uctw-ork over the whole of the body; when we find that there 

IS no verbal distmetion between the bload-vesseh coininimicating with the 
heart and the leg-muscles that have to be treated in cases of rheumatism we 
rnust x^hze how curiously hnuted wite the Egyptian foiowlcdgc. The prepara¬ 
tion of bodies for embalmment had taught them that the brain is enclosed in 
a membi^e and that its surface is patterned with convolutions, and experi¬ 
ence with acadents had shown them that injury to die brain may caSe a 
loss of ^Qttol over various parts of the body; yet to the brain they attached 
very' httle trnpOTtance. For them the most important organ was the heart, so 

process of mummification it was not removed 
ogether wtLh Je rest of the ^scera hut was carefully left in its place in the 
thorns; The begmnmg of the sdenoc of the phydciaii’, say’s the Ebeis 
papyrus, is to in<m the movement of the heart and to know ch^ heart; them 
are vessels attatjed to it for every member of the body’, as can be sce^ from 

^ of the body w-ith the beating of the 
heart iisclfr But ^e desenpnon m the same papyrus of the fiincti^of the 

se^^ons betrays c^plete ignorance of the working of t^e living^ 

The secnoos of the Egyptian medical papyri that deal with sueWndy 
suipcal mancrs as wounds in the head and thorax fractureTJ^nln/S^ 
affections of the stomach and gynaecologiaa troubles are vcxytiriS 
saentific m their approach dian are those concerned with mM^ 
obvious that fanuhanty with the body had dven tt. rh. o» ’ ^ . 

which^c doaor cjd „o. 

m tepjar ordtr-a titla. dia ^ 

non, the diagnosis, the opinion as to whether a cure was 

evidence of meUicdicai surgery is afforded by the charaS ■ 

gy^acolosical m>ubi«j A. Ch«Ki-B»„, 
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date) only with afibettans of the anus and rectum^ the Edwta Smith PapyriK 
almost entirely mth wounds and ftaoures, and each long section of it is 
concerned isiEh a specific oi:g;aii or region. Whereas, ihcHj we have no literary 
sources from Mesopotamia to inform us of the methods of surgery in that 
countryj Egypt provides a quite remarkable wealth of sudi^ and the mere fact 
that the knowledge acquired by experience and experiment was thus systema¬ 
tically put on record would seem to imply a standard of practice greatly 
superior to the cautious empiricism of the Babylonian surgeons which could 
not be rationalized into a code. None the less must we he careful not to over¬ 
estimate Egyptian surgical science. Not only do the texts show that the 
functions of the living body were fundamenially misunderstood^ but accom¬ 
panying ormteispcrsed with the surgical formulae there are in the texts the 
medico-magical recipes and incantations which bring us back to the primitive 
bdje& in the curse, the evil eye and possession by devils. 

Medicim 

It is curious that the earliest Sumerian medical text, a tablet daring from 
the larter part of the third mLUennium 6C^ is altogether free from my'stical 
and irrational dements. On the other hand, a hymn to the goddess Ninisinna 
or Bau, of about 1750 bc, calls her *the great doctor of ±e black-headed 
[Sumerian] people* who bad charge of die di\ine laws set up before the 
creation of the w^rld for the art of healing; it attributes the diseases to 
demons, and the cures consist primarily of incantations. In Sumer and in 
Egypt alike, the art of the physidan was inseparable from the ^oral rite’ and 
the ^manual rite* of the magidan. 

The PJia 777 jac 0 p<jeia 

In the Sumerian language the same word, lammu^ m^ari ^ both Vegetable* 
and 'medidne*. Of the mcdidnol compounds for which the redpes arc given 
the vegetable ingredients are by &r the most numerous; thus, out of some 
550 spedcs mentioned 250 are vegetable, 120 are mineral and the anlTnal or 
unidentified substances total 180; but what really tnatters is not so much the 
number of plant ingredients used as the frequency of thdr occurrence in the 
redpes, and out of 5,SSo occurrcnocs no less than 4,600 are of vegetable 
origin. To these must be added a few substances in common use which are 
vehidcs for drugs rather than drup in themsdves—alcohok of various sorts 
made from grapes^ beer, fiats, oils, wa 5 ^ honey and milk. 

Apart from actual redpes there are AssyTian tablets which list the plants 
supposed CO possess mcdidnal properties, as wTdl as purdy botanical lists 
wMch are much fuller and include the plants of no use to the doctor. The 
differences betw^n the lists show that the drugs were not selected at random; 
Campbell Thompson indeed insists that the more they arc studied the more 
obvious becomes genuine knowledge possessed by the doctors and chemists of 
Nineveh, which knowledge W'as, of course, the result of many generations of 
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expcrieDoc. ThuSj for oarcotics they used opium (made from three variedes 
of poppy), hemp, bclkdonna, maadra|Oie and 'water-hemlocfc—the last a very 
poisonous drug} for stomach troubles camomile is recoinmended, as also is 
rue; mustard ia ^'ateris an cmedc, the seeds swallowed whole act as a laxative, 
and it makes a good poultice; hellebore was so important both for estemal 
and for interna] use and as a fumigant that there is even a poem about it; 
rosC'‘watcr, sometimes imported from Iran but also manufactured in the 
temples of Babylonia, was an expensive drug with many uses, almost a 
panacea. These and the like are the ‘simples’ that have been used by different 
peoples at all times; expeiicuce had proved thdr efficiency in certain cases, 
and many of them still find a place in the pharmacopoeia of the modem 
herbalist. But one’s confidence in the acquired knowledge of the ancient 
physician is shaken by the heterogeneous properties which he attributes to 
one and the same drug; thus iWiitf-paijj' probably the marigold, calendula 
is recommended in the form of an unguent for scorpion-stings, 
toothache, as a head-wash and for the cars and eyes; in the form of a drink, 
for jaundice, snake-bite, dyspnoea, stomach troubles, venereal disease and 
possession by a ghost. This last prescription shows how dosdy the old 
pharmacopoeia comes to magic, and bow litde it is based upon any real 
science knowledge; rather is it true that where experience has proved the 
curati^ c value of some herb for a particulaT ailment, this was regarded, by a 
people totally ignorant of physiology, as a magical virtue inherent in the 
plant which must therefore be generally efficacious. Nor is such virtue 
necessarily mhetenr in the nature of the plants themselves; as likely as not 
they may owe ±eir power, at least in put, to magjcal oonditions, to the placs 
of thdr growth or to the time of their gathering; thus for certain diseases the 
roots of the thorn-bush specified in the recipe must have come from above a 
grave, while for others it must have been dug up before sunrise—‘slips of yew 
Sliver’d m the moon’s eclipse’. The animal elements remind us even more 
closely of the concroettons of Shakespeare’s witches—swine’s bead, tongue of 
mouse, hair of dog, hair of fox, fat of a black snake, milk of a white cow, ey e 
and blood of a hen; ail of them are dearly more magical than medicinal; and 
just as the mediaeval doctor hdd that ‘Gold in Physick is a cordial’ so his 
Babylonian predecessor miicd in lus drugs not only verdigris but poUicred 
cMppcTj hflima dtc and kpi^ lazuli^ crushed terra-corta and dust collected 
from the ruins of some deserted house or temple. The various ingredients had 
to be ^fiffiy prepared Some plants were pressed to extract the sap; 
more often they were dried and powdered in mortars and then mixed and 
decocted m^er or in &t, the process being repeated scs-eial times if 
nccKsary. The proportmns of the different substances are sddom spadfied 
m the recipes but are left to the judgement of the working chemist 
A doaor ad^■ised » administer his drugs at night-time, or just 

befom simnse The drugs might take the form of ointmenta for external 
applirauon, often 10 combination with massage, or of piib or potions to be 
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[stiCQ tbiougb the mouthj but it aiight suffice to powdo' the drug and 
sprinkle it over the ailing pan or tt> wrap it in a piece of goatskia and lay it 
over the place (possibly a poultice is here meant) while for fever a mixture of 
the proper herbs might be burnt over a fire of thorns and the sick man's head 
fumigated therewith. We are assured that the mere *smell* of pulverized 
copper (presumably inhaled through the nostrils) will reKevc all the pains of 
rhildhir rhj and that the laying of a spangle of red gold in a man’s hand will 
cure hint of jaundice. But side by side with this sympathetic magic there is a 
great deal of common sense. ‘For feverish headachej half a measure of mustard 
pounded and filtered and kneaded with rosc-W'atcr, to be smeared over the 
padenT’s head and secured with a bandage; the bandage to r emain undis¬ 
turbed for three days’; such a prescription is typical of the lore of the ‘wise 
woman* of all times. The Mesopotamian doctor ffiUy reooguhfcd the impor¬ 
tance of the ftee action of the iNwelSj and was quite prepared to administer 
an oil and for digestive troubles he had various methods of inductng 

vomiting; he realized that by such means the pain of inicmal diseases could 
be lessened, and he would follow up the more dtasde trearment with a imik 
cure or an ordered diet. But he lacked any more thoroughgoing knowledge 
of the real nature of disease. For one and the same malady a dozen or mote 
(jjgerent prescriptions are reoommendied, and in the event of one failing the 
physician is told to try another and yet another, the choice having apparently 
no relation to cause and effect; there is here nothing that can be termed 
science, only an imco-ordinaicd empiricism based on experience of a very 
superficial kind. 

Exaedy the same is true of Egypt. The medical papjTi will list a number of 
remedies and cither leave the choice to the physician or instruct him to cry 
one after another. The remedies themselves were of the same 15^6 as the 
Mesopotamian, with vegetable ingrcdicnis predominating, but the mineral 
ingredients were here more varied and of greater real curadve sraluc; the 
Egyptian chemist used moron (a natural mixture of sodium carbonate and 
tuMtriTin bicarbonate), several alkalis, salts, alum, etc., and his prescriptions 
may W'ell have been more efficacious than those dispensed by his BabyloniBn 
contemporary. None the loss, magic played an even more prominent role in 
Egyptian than in Mesopotamian medicine. In the papyri the redpes for drugs 
are regularly intetspersed with the magical spells which were supposed to 
the drugs more effective. Thee spells are what has been called the ‘oral 
rite*, and ±ey are usually followed by instructions as to the performanoe of 
the ‘manual rite*; the magical formulae had to be redied with appropriare 
^stures over some object, a day or wooden imag e, a string of beads, an 
amulet, a knotted cord or a stone, and the charm thus charged with power 
would be attached to the patient’s body; or, again, the drugs themselves 
mi ghr be so charged and given to the patient to swallow; in the latter case they 
mi ght fnntam particularly noxious ingredients calculated to drive the 
possessing demon out of the man’s body in sheer disgust. If the Sumerians 
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employed the same words {asu and iazu) for physidan, seer and scribe^ 
showing thereby how closely associated were the functions of the three 
professions, the Egyptians went scLIl farther towards idenri tying the arts of 
medicine and of magic. 

Tlte Comnomcealth of Mediems 

Just as the papyri may deal spedhcally with different categories of disease 
so, too, there tended to be a certain amount of spedalizadon in the medical 
profession. Hammurabi’s Code makes mention of veterinary surgeons, and in 
both countries, Egypt and Mesopotamia, w^e hear of doctors specializing in 
pardcutar complaints and sometimes acquiring a great reputation in that 
branch, a reputation not necessarily confined to their own land. More perhaps 
than any other art was mcdldne in the ancient world intemationaJtzcd,^! A 
famous Egyp^an doaor might travel far afield to treat an important patient. 
Thus Parimachui* the Egyptian was summoned 10 Asia Minor to the sick¬ 
bed of the king of Tarkhuntash, Ramses II, according to a late story, sene his 
court physidan to Hatmsas to cure Bentzesh, the sisrcr-in-law of the Hittite 
king Hattusilis—it is interesring to note that, when the doctor foiled to drive 
out the demon that possessed her. Pharaoh was constiained to send the holy 
image of the god Khonsu, by whose aid the cure was duly effected. The same 
Hattusilis, negotiating for a treaty with Kadashman-EnlU II of Babylon, was 
at pains to explain away the embarrassing fact that a Babylonian physidan 
visiting the Hittite country had been forcibly detained there. Personal visits 
of the son were really not uncommon, but what more than anything proves 
the vmiveisaliiy' of medicine is the foa that medical books ciiculated fredy 
from one country to anodiw; Hittite copies of Babylonian medical tablets 
have been unearthed at Bogazkoy, and it is evident that the pharmacopoeia 
and the prescriptions based upon it were in some measure the common 
property' of doctors throughout the Middle East. It b this intemarionalizatlon 
of medicine, and the great reputation won by Mesopotamian phj’sidans, that 
account for the adoption by European peoples (through Greek and later 
through Arabic) of numerous Mesopotamian plant-names, while, on the 
other hand, the tablets definitely explain certain plant-names as being foreign 
and the herbs oonseque^y imported, as, for instance, ndwo from Elam and 
csrdumoftt from Anatolia. But while the evidence shows that in the an of 
healing there was throughout the Middle East a certain amount of free trade 
ui medical scrticc and m medical knowledge, it must sdll be remembered 
that by common consent the actual drug was held to be less potent than the 
in^c ritm with which it was administered. The successful physidan was he 
who best knew bom sides of his profcssioiij and it was because of this dualiiy 
that there was a limit to the international character of medidne. The gods 
of the difl^.r™t countries were not the same, and a charm that woTked 
sMsfectonly m febylon mi^t fall upon deaf ears in Memphis; in theieddent 
of Khonsu related above. Pharaoh’s court physician failed by his Egyptian 
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spells to ctordse the Hiitite devil and could succeed only when the gods he 
knew were present to help him. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER VI t 

I. Iraqt lilt p. 67, ond Xt p. 2E. 

I. ProfeasOr A. F. Yushfecvjdi contends thai in bodi Aocicftt Egypt md Babylonia matbr- 
maiics was piimariJy of an cmpincal inductive natttMiii iho nl emeu la of separate proofi 
Cgeomctriail and aiithmcticil OTixafonnaiioiw} wm nwre dcvdnpcd in Eabyidm:^ 
wbM algebra was widely applied. 

3. Sir Leonard Woolle/s point of view is bc« open to controversy* While B, L, Van dcr 
Wacxdcn, Scunu (Greiiiiiaaip i 9 S 4 )* PP 34 is of the same opinioa m Sir 

Leomirdt the contrary vievtf u expressed by O, Neugebauerj The Exact in 

i^ni^xury (ind eda Providerux, R-Lj 1957)- Professor A. A. Vaiman omiidera thiil them u 
(to proof of Egyptian bortowmg ffoui (be Babyloniiiiis on this point: indeed it is, in his 
optnicHij possible to aKttme with equal juadoe tbtl the EgyptiafU had their own mecliod 
dedudng the rule Cbfi3*d on the rule for ccFinpudng the volume of a pyramid from its 
base and height). 

4- Made by imprtssmg the comer of the stylus in the day^ and representing the ^ of the 
earlier pacrographio lexts. 

5, Each table coniatncd one ^ number' (of I, 2, or 3 sfirageslnuil places) multiplied by 
3 j ... up to and ihcreaftcr by 20^ 50,40 and 50, The "top numbers" were ouinbcts 
like 12 or l 6 j 40 or 44^ ironiaitiing only Actors 2 and 3 end and in addition to these the 
■irregular' top nurnber 7. Inordcr 10 ouiltiply^ c^g. Ig by one had to split into 20 19 
and use the table of mwltiplci of iS| adding ingethtr the two figuM given. 

61 Professor A. A. Vaim^ draws attcntioti 10 the disoorcries made at Suu in 1936 which 
throw light on our kncrn'ledge of Babylonian geomerry. It appears that the Babylcmiana 
had a better approximation to the are* of drdc and the length of its pemneter wbidi 
corresponds to the approximatioti TT 3 b See O. Neugcbaueri 2 ^ Exact Scut^i in 
Aniiquicy (2nd cd.^ Frovideticr, K.L* 1957 % P^ 47 ^ 

7^, The Jewish calendar is basfll upon this 19-year eyde. 

Sv VABr rv, Kaboradus, Ko. i,pp. 126, 57-S. 

9. VAB. i\% Nabonidtii, No, 3, pp. 238, at. 

10, Sint Ij 285. 

11, Conccroang the questioii w much debated among Bgyplologisti h to whether there 

extsied, side by side with the civil c^endAt, a Itmar caJendoTj Sir Leonard WooUeyp. in 
te&ponse to a suggestion by Professor B. L. Van dcr Wacrd^t nunmuized as fallows 
the opinion of Professor R, A. Parker, outhor of the Laiesi work on this Subject (Tfu 
Caititdars of Antiini E^t (Chicago, which is in oontradiction to his tmn view. 

Certainly all authofities agree that lunar months weft in use in the temples. The days 
of the lunar monrha had names of theh own, e.g. the second day was called “new ctcscehl 
day'* the fifth day* “day of ofTerings. on ihc the thirtieth, ^day of going-forth of 
Min", Parker gives go^ reasons to hit opinion that the lunar month began od the 
morning when the old moon sickle could no toget be sectL 

The difTertnees of opinion between atithoridcs mainly concern the question whether 
these Itinar months may be said to have consiitnted a cnlcndarj Le* whether sequences 
ckf rweke or iMrtecn Itmar mooihs wero considered to form a year. Farfcer's opimon is 
that such a lunar year did eaast+ and that iti be^hmiog was esnuected with the rising of 
Sothis (Sirins) tn such a way that the tost of the rising of Sotbis always fell Into the 

last month of the lunar year, . ^ ^ ^ - 1 j , 

Other authorities nmintJiin that there also exiited^ besides the avB and the lunar 
cakntoi 1 fixed SotMs jw beginiiing with the rHinf of Sothis. In favour of this opinion 
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ifM may be quoted sutli m tbe foUowiii^ b die temple of D^odcrah: -yean 

fine leduiOEd Crom her [i.e^ Sothis’s] shiibig-forch', Hoivcv'cr> ihcie texts may aJso refer 
K) the begbiunff of fbc limax year fnUtiwg the lismg of Sothia, 

12. Sii Leonard WooUty nows ihac an ob^crvaiioa of this son doe* not imply any astro- 
nominal kaowiedge: for a primitive people ihc TLcmpotary disappearance and o^ppearafice 
of prombent star^ t$ a phtoomaacm aa obvious as It is ptesinnably impormnt. The 
South African Bushmeiir for example;i nnie the heliacal risme of Sirius and Cnnopiis 
and use their later irovcmcnEi as an indc^ of the passage of winter^ and fn miny pans 
the rifling anti letting of the Pleiades 11 lakcn as a dicch'^pomt for agnculmiai icDvitici^ 

13. Thifij the gencralLy accepted figure^ is in foci only an approxtmattoui the wloi year being 
really leas thad the assumed 365^25 dayS| the Egyptian year would Sase one day not in 
cvciy four yean but m 4-126 years; the cycle therefore would be 1,506 ysirs. Most 
scholars nnw agree that the begmniog of the calendar was reckoned from appnmmatcly 
2776 UC Father than from an cftrlici cycle searting about 4251 bc. The followms para¬ 
graph should be read with this proviso b mmdL 

14- It lecsas posribk that at some time—before the rdgn of Amenhotep III of the Eigbtecntb 
Dynasty—thc=re iwss a change in the order of ihe months; but. If the innavaiion was 
theological rather than calcndral. It does not b my ta$c a^ect ihc matter under dis- 
cussiom 

15, Tung Tsch'pin, 'The Chinese and the World^s Anricm Cakndnra^ in A Symposium m 

World CtdoHdaTj cd. by ihe Chbese Assodadon fot the United Nsdoni CTaip^hi 
PP' 3-^ 

16, Pmfe^r Tung produces other argumcnis in support of this mnclusion* but that quoted 
hm is the inost itriking. 


Thr very ilight error in ihe Sm-fen ralculatioii nf ihe Junai moulh would result in one 
day U» many in about 307 yeurt; die error in the calctilaijoii of the le ngth of the »ljir 
year would mean me day too many b iboui 107 yean. |n (he diKTeponcy 

wwdd be obvious ai ibe end of the Fu cyde of 76 ywrt. The saying of the Hhb Bstrono- 
meis about the need to revise ihe dlendw every three hundred yxan is cleariy aimed 
at the lunar mmtb. It fiirthci implies that the Siu-fen caltasdax Capart finm which die 
Dying is meaningless^ had actmUy been under obwrvaiion for inany centuries before 
the Han date. 

There is no cvidHiee associating the genesis of the CUinete calendar with the period 
ticfltca m this vatiunc* 


1«. 


1^. 


professor ShisebKairoL^ er «/. otnave that when a new dy-oasty received the Mandate 
rfHroven be«i^ the ru^cr of^ empire. ii was beh’erod rhat eetrain steps should 
be^ which wnuU lymlrolize the fact that it w« , reign, independ^ of lie 
pi«eding dj^ty. One of these steps was calendar reform, 'rhi, is the why in 

tone, rorxe^ dynasties rotated the month on whici the year bcsan. ihe 
•prime' month. For this reason «me sort of calendar reform was almo« a 'S for a 
nevtf dymtAty... 

JO. Prrfcswr J. LccEant. however, sugsut; reEerenee to e pas»ee of the inserirmr.™ the 

Bubasds Care aiKaroak rouceming the year ijofTakeh^ fsw ^ 

tnoon the mierpmaiiooi of which bo* led to a very amiidemble flow of ink. 
ji. It should be iwKed that die date is not accepted by all scholars. 

22 . The rimiartcr of ihc fomen texu^ cau be flluamfed ti™ 

happy.' A more cUboratc tc«. taltrm from the Ammisadiira tab^re^^^f ^ 
ijth Vfflia disappeared in the west, remainina tS^daTf““^' ^ 

TStb appraird in ibc ewt* cAiftfltipphn of kings: Adad Sabaiu 

water,! king will send greeting kin^i subcetmnean 

S3. TTu: prominewi: of Atarduk at once ,ugg«a die Firs, Babyloaian period. 
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2 ^ The importma: of WEmI phcflomciMi J&if ihfi agriculnirBUst has liecii iu>t£d above^ Id the 
Kcdoa dr a l f^E wiih ihc calendar- So Hestod> ibe Pleudcj (the daxightcri of Alias] 
rise, it is time for harrest and tiine for sowifl^ when they go do^m again.' 

35* Id coniiBst to the jminieyinss of Egypdan dectuTDi, we may note that about 1371 BC 
Tushiatta^ hing of MitaiuD, seait to Aineahotep HI of Egypt a healing atanie of Ishtax 
of Nineveh, with the reminder that the goddess had already visiicd the bsiiiks of the 
Nite in the dnie of hii father. 

For PadjnachUj cf. tupraM 595 * ^ 


CHAPTER VIll 


RELIGIOUS BELIEFS AND PRACTICES 


T o A very large extent the developtncnt of religious ideas amoDgst the 
primitive groups of mankind was condidoned by the social organization 
of each group. In Chapter II of Fart II of this volume an attempt been 
made to trace the growth of those organizations and to define the vaiying 
principles that underlay them; thus Egj-pt with its centralized government 
exercising a tmified control over the entire valley of the Lower Nile was 
contrasted with hdesopetamia^ where individual city states flourished in 
independence and preserved their identity even when forced to submit to the 
political si^ainiy of a stronger neighbour, and, as against both these, we 
has c $ccn. in countries where agriculture was impossible and nothing invited 
urbanization, the conditions of the Stone Age perpetuated by the fiimUics 
and petty dans of desert-haunting nomads. To surroundings so differeni the 
same leUgious beUeft were ill-adapted; load creeds were bound to take their 
colour from local circumstances, and the Egyptian, the Sumerian and the 
Bedum Sutu could not be expected to think alike. 
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The Sumensin religion is not, strictly speaking, autochthonous The earliest 
mhabitants of the ddta were immigrants and they brought with them a 
sj^cm of behef alrrady formulated. This is quite obvious from the fact that 
aU the etty states acknowledged the same pantheon; each had its ovra patron 
daro, locaUy supreme but god or goddess had a rocognized plac£-and 
not the ^est placid die groat Council of t£^ who were 

go^ of Sumer. That is something which could not have been broueht into 
being if the 1^ cults had originated mdependcntly, for neither alliances nor 
avd wars between the anes could ever have resulted in a common creed 
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belief of early man long after they have been banished from the onhodox 
creed* 

In common with other men in a like stage of development the hrst settlers in 
southern Alesopotamia moved and had their being in a world which was very 
much alive. The phenomena about them were not inanimate; in or behind 
each of them there was a personsJity no less real than man’s and to be com¬ 
prehended only in terms of the personality of man. This did not mean that 
everything was a god; it did mean that in and through e^'erything god was 10 
be apprehended. A reed growing in the marshes was, of course, just a reed; 
you could use it in the building of your house, the shepherd could cut &um 
it a pipe to make music to his flock, the scribe could trim its stem into the pen 
of ±c ready writer; but all these posvers together, which made a reed what it 
was, were combined in the personality of the Reed goddess* It was Nidaba 
who produced the reeds (did they not sprout from her shoulders ?) and taught 
the his tunes and inspired the scribe; ‘she was one with every reed 

in the sense that she permeated It as an animatiag and characterizing agent; 
but she did not lose her identity in that of the concrete phenomenon and was 
not limited by any or even all mdstitig reeds’. When, in the Flood legend, the 
god £a wants to Uca-Napishtim of the coming disaster but is afraid to 
betray the secrets of the gods to a mere man, he whispers the news to the 
house-wall, saying ‘Reed-hut, Rccd-hut, listen’, and. so salves his con¬ 
science, because after all the reeds partake of the nature of god* So, in tna^c 
spells, such things as salt and grain—and not the natural grain alone but the 
flour of man’s grinding and the bread of man’s making—are not merely 
iimnimarj- subsiBnces; each of them has, or at least represents, a personaliiy 
w'hich is independent of man and may be beneficid to him or harmful as it 
pleases. Oearly these personalities arc not all on the same plane; if measured 
by their power to help or to hurt, some of them must be in^tdy greater than 
others. 

Accordingly, man’s worship must needs recognize a hierarchy of the gods. 
But the Sumerian gods are not symbols invented to caplain and illustrate a 
rationalized theory of the cosmos* The Sumerian did not evolve the gods from 
his inner ronsrio u^nwiji, he cncounictcd them; they revealed themselves to 
him in and through the phenomena of the physical world, and his conception 
of th em is proportioned by the degree to which they affected him in that 
revelation. 

Living in the flat Mesopotamian valley a man oimot fail to be impressed 
and at T ime-s overwhelmed by the vast expanse of encircling sky, to realize 
his own ranee in the face of its unbridgeable remoteness—Godhead 

awesome as the far-away heavens’, said the Sumerian; and the Power that 
be saw there was one of serene majesty: 

Around the ancient track march’d, rank ou rank, 

The army of imalrerablc law. 
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and 50 in Anu, Loid of Heaven, was to be found the source of all law and 
order. 

But human experience shows only too dearly that law and order, if they 
arc to be effective, requite the tading of force. Under the vault of the sl^ 
blows The stoim-tvjnd, and the force and the violence of It is Enlil, who 
eicccutfis the will of Anu and guarantees order against chaos; but Eulil has in 
bimsdf the horrible wildness of the stonn also, so that be w*ho upholds the 
universe may turn his powers to its dcstracdoiij the thunder ts bis voice, his 
weapon the lightning: 

O father Enlil, whose eyes are Elar riiig wDdly 
How bug till they will be at peace again ? , .. 

O mighty one who with thy ^gers has sealed thiue eats, how long ^ 

O father Enlil, even now they perish 1 

None the less is Enlil, the Air god, the great benefactor of m”nVi nd who 
establishes plenty and prosperity in the land and teaches man the use of the 
pick-axe and the plough. 

And, naturally, the third great Power is the earth. Not the world, with its 
barren deserts and inhospitable mountairn, but the kindly earth that yields 
grass for the cattle and grain for the food of man, in whose green fields the 
ewes and goats bear their young and the cows give milk, so that man prospers 
and is fruitful in his turn. This is Mother Earth, the inexhaustible and 
mysterious source of all life, who as Nin-tu, ‘the lady who gives birth*, or 
Nin-mflkh, ‘the exalted queen’ or, as she is called later, Nin-khursag’ takes 
her place together with Anu and F.nlil in the Council of the Gods. 

Alan at one moment looks on the ploughed field and sees in it the promise 
of life and the manifcsiation of‘the Mother of all children’; and again he secs 
it scorched by the sun and the crops withered for lack of moisture, to be 
recovered only if water be brought to refresh the soil So, from the bc^nning, 
there was another earth god, En-ki, 'Lord of the esnh’. the maV who 

fertilizes the passive womb of Nin-tu with the life-giving waters from river 
and spring and well. But as dme went on the god’s sphere was more exactly 
defined Eniil’s minister he was more particularly the Water god, lord of the 
streams and can a ls that run through the fields, but also of rh^ mysterious 
waters that arc below the earth, those on which indeed the earth is upheld, 
which arc discovered in springs and wcUsj and because running water is 
devious in its ways, as if with a will and an inteUigenoe of its own, and 
because the underground wTitcrs are prefotind, dark and brooding, En-ki is 
the god of uisdom and of creative thought, and he is the god of whose 
pou’eis are shown in the incantations of the priests which purify the Mn dnm 
and drive away evil spirits. Connected with the earth again was Neigal, once 
a Sun god, but embodying the evil power of the sun’s rays which smite with 
fever and death, who with Ercsh-ki-gal, his spouse, ruled over the infernal 
n^om deep down bdow the earth. Obvioitsly the sim itself was a god^ UtUj 
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(the Shamash of the Semites), though he ranted after Nannar, the moon; the 
planet Venus ^^'as Ininna, Isbtar. In and behind everything that man saw or 
conceived he could recognke a god. 

Now just as the fruitful land of Mesopotamia where man lived so docent 
and orderly a life bad only risen from the primeval marsh by the curbing of 
the tuibuleni waters of the flood, so tao must it ha^'C been in h^ven. Every¬ 
thing had begun with the dark and formless waste of waters which the Baby¬ 
lonians called Ti’amat, and from that chaos, bom of its ruling goddess, had 
emerged beings from whom were descended the gods, and these had at last 
subdued chaos and introduced order and rule. But in an cartMy state order 
and rule can be assured only by a formal govemmeni, and since all things 
begin with the gods and earthly phenomena are but a mamfestatioa of the 
divine it follows that the universe must be directed by just such a govern¬ 
ment, namely by an Assembly of the Gods- There are many mxts describing 
how that assemky was conducted. The gods met together—-i.t. those 
superior powers gave them, as it wore, full rights of ddaenship; Anu presjdM 
and bis son Enlil stood at his side, and one or other of the two iniroduoed tw 
matter at issue and it was then debated, sometimes heatedly and at length, 
by any gods who cared to speak, but the voices of hhe seven gods who deter¬ 
mine destinies’ had the greatest wd^t. The vote had to be unanimous, and, 
when all the gods had assented, saying ‘Let it be’, Ann and Enhl announoed 
the decision as ‘the verdict, the word of the assembly of the gods, the com¬ 
mand of Anu and EtiHI’. The proceedings scarcely warrant the desenpnou of 
the meeting as ‘primitive democraq'’ which some WTiters have applied to ti, 
for although the opinions of all the gods present are asked and can be freely 
expressed yet it is dear that the necessary Wdimity’ is m the tmpM^ 
by the moral authority of Anu, who is no mete chairman but ‘the King of the 
Anunnaki*. At the same time the earthly parallel to this (hvme assembly is 
not, one irnagmes, the royal council chamber of a fully fledged city state but 
rather that of the days when first the early townships became kmgdoms. 

It wse during the long ages that elapsed between the first mrn^u^ of 
the al’Ubaid people and the dawn of real history that Mesopotamian religion 

developed its peculiar character. . „ r 

The first settlement must have been by femilics, or by small groups so far 
related by blood that they could count as a fomily dan, and under a patri^- 
chal soda] system the head of the family was its absolute master; he vvas also 
its religious leader. As the community grew in size and the need for cch 
operatidii for such works as the diggii^ canals brought outside or 
related families into what had been a closed circle, the head of the chief y 
would retain and attend his authority even though he might collect about 
him the heads of minor famili® as consultants or as dcl<®ates. The change 
gradual and unpremeditated and its process seemed to involve no 
radically new ideas—the new mwa was only the old village Sviit large j but 
when with tinag the sodal oiganization crystalhawl, when precedent 
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iMrling down 10 precedent had turned custom into law^ when m fact the dty 
state teas an accomplished faetj then men's beliefs had to accommodate 
themselves to changed conditions. The dty state was a phenomenon, recog¬ 
nizable as such, and, like all phenomena, it must be divine in that it was the 
outward manifcsiadon of a particular deity; behind the dty state;, animating 
and chaiactcrizing it, there must be a god; but it was only the form of his 
manifestation that was novel; the god himself was no new arrival but one of 
the familiar hierarchy of gods, and regarding his identity there could be no 
doubt whatsoes'cr. 

When at a later date Sumerian theologians attempted to 6 nd a religious 
basis for the organization of the stale as it existed in their time they pictured 
a divine pantheon functioning as an assembly with a king at its It was 
by the dedsion of that synod that man bad been created, and he was created 
for one purpose only, to supply the gods with food, drink and shelter, so that 
they might have full leisure for their divine activities: 

The Artuiuiaki cat, but letnain undated. 

The Anunnakj drink, but remain unsated; 

For the sake of the good things in their pure shccpfolds 
Alan was given breath. 

To ensure the success of this plan the gods established land s and dries, 
appointed one or other of the pantheon as the divine ruler of each, and he in 
turn selected his human representative who was the king of the dty state. The 
Sumerians were dealing with the facts as they knew them, but the tcFritorial 
rlnims of the Various gods, which they attributed to an arbitrary division of 
the earth by the divine assembly, must be capable of a historical explanation. 

Each of the original families or dans had been under die special protection 
of one or other of the gods chosen out of the common panrtn-m,^ t he pater- 
fan^tts bdng the minister of his cuh. If the family grew' in numbers and 
authority that was due to the god’s fevour; the greater the material advance 
the more certain was it that the god identified himsdf with the clan's fortunes; 
the more essential became the ser\'icc due to him and the more 
the relation between the pa/a^owiViuj, who now ranked a$ bfaH of the state, 
and the patron ddty. It vm not by any oonsdous process of reasoning and not 
by any revelation but by the ine^Ttable logic of devdopment that die Sumerian 
came to recognize the theocratic nature of his dty state. 

The god had taken up his abode amongst his worshippers, W'hatcvcr they 
had done had hcen done by and through him, whatever they had acquired 
had been of his getting and was his property. Now, as things had evolved, the 
dty w:as his capital and all the state territories were his domains; the dty’s 
human head owed his position to being in a peculiarly dose relation to the 
god and the authonty that he in fact exercised could be his only as it was 
delegated to him by the god; he was the steward of the dty’s real lord This 
WHS no legal fiction but a plain statement of facL The whole country was 
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literally the god’s piopeny;- tbe fields might be farmed directly by the 
ministers attached to the temple which was ‘the House of the God’ or they 
mi ght be let to tenantSj but ^ey were inalienably his ; any attempt to expro¬ 
priate them, even on behalf of the king, was an act of impiety which a reformer 
such as Urukagtna was obliged to make good; even where fields had been 
granted in fee simple to the heads of patriarchal families these were the god’s 
benefidaiicS] and we find the ruler buying in such fields so as lo re-incorporate 
them in the state propeitj'. The entire economy of the state was directed to 
tbe proper maintenance of the god's temple and its ritual, and, although the 
king might delegate some of his religious duties (as Hiuemcna seems to have 
appointed Dudu to be chief priest of NLngirsu at Lagash), ^I'et the prindpal 
sacrifices of the year were conduaed by the king in person, his chief function 
being that he was the administrator of the landed possessions of the god. 

From the beginning of the proio-Iitcrate period, when first we have written 
documents whereby wc can test w'hat hitherto have been deductions, we find 
that the tbcoctatic dty state is an accomplished fact. Bach state is the domain 
of a particular god; Mippur belongs to Bnlil, Ur to Nannar, Lagash to Ninurta, 
Uruk to Anu, and each of these gods is, within the limits of his domain, an 
absolute monarch.! Now had each god represented a difierent theological 
system the position, would have been simple in that each state would have 
been a distinct unit having nothing in common with its neighbours ; but in 
fact all the gods alike were members of one and the same pantheon acknow¬ 
ledged by all the states. The dtizec of Ur, while he hailed Nannar as his 
dit'ine king, fully recognized the divinity of the other gods and maintain ed in 
his own dty temples for their \s'Oiship; the difficulty was 10 rccondic the 
supreme ovcrlordship of Nannar at Ur with his position in the traditional 
hierarchy of the gods. That difficulty was successfully overcome by the 
chaiacieristically Sumerian expedient of relating the divine with the human, 
the supematuial with the physical world. 

Heaven is organized on the lines of a state. At the head of it is Anu, to 
whose authority the other gods voluntarily adapt themselves, and he assigns 
to each his task and sphere. The great gods assodated with him form the 
rViiinH T of Gods, over which Anu presides; there the destinies of the universe 
are discussed and dedded by the assent of the seven leading members of the 
Coundl and the execution of the decrees is entrusted to Bolil or some such 
other god as is deemed fittest for the task. And as on earth so in heaven the 
delegation of power raoj in times of crisis, involve radical changes. When 
Ti’araat threatened to destroy the gods, Anshar, who was then the supreme 
god, bade his son Anu meet her in battle, but Anu felled and ‘all the Anunnaki 
ranged in assembly sat speechless with their lips covered’; at last Anshar 
proposed the young Marduk as champion, and ^iarduk accepted the mission, 
but on his own terms, that he should be given the kingship of the gods. A 
meering was summoned at Nippur and, after a banquet at which the gods 
drank deeply and fo^oi their cares, they conferred upon Marduk the insignia 
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of royalty; he slew Ti’amat, and thereafter ruled as the chief of die gods* 
‘King of the Anunnaki’. 

Now this story is a rtosdng of an older one according to which it was 
Fntil who played the part of champion and i^’as therefore hailed as king of the 
gods; the original version has been edited to carr^pood to historical facL 
The Siunciian knew perfectly well that on earth each god actually lived in 
his own territorial domain and was absolute master therein; he ruled by divine 
right and it was Enlil himself who had dehned chdr respective kingdoms: 
‘according to the sure word of Enlil* King of the Lands, Father of the Gods, 
have Ningirsn and Sara {the god of Umma] marked out the frontier between 
them’.-i Should trouble arise, a quarrel, for instance, about water->rights on a 
doubtful boundary line, a war between two states meant that each god was 
main taining what bc believed to be 3 just claim, and whichever side won 
could obviously invoke the decisive judgement of Enlil . But should the king 
of a dty state embark upon a war of conquest and subject other states to his 
imperial rule, how could that accord with the divine rights of the patron gods 
of those states? The case had actually arisen, Babylon, the dty state of 
Marduk, hitherto not a very prominent deity, had successfully made war upon 
its neighbours and the Babylonian king—not even a Sumerian, but a Semite 
—claimed the title of king of Sumer and Akkad; but if the other dty states 
were to admit that claim the de facto posirion bad to be ig 

with Sumerian beliefs. The answer to the problem was the logical one given 
by the remodelled myth; tvhat happened on earth was but the phi-nrunmnn 
corresponding to what had happened in heaven, where the High Assembly of 
the Gods had dedded to entrust to another of their number, namely Alarduk, 
the insignia of supreme authority. But that supremacy did not invalidate the 
divine rights of the other gods within their allotted spheres. When, in an 
earlier day, Ur-Nammu of Ur had conquered Babylon he wm indeed etttend- 
ing thereby the ovetlordship of Nannar, his own dty god (Ur-Nammu even 
calls him ‘King of the Anunnald’), but he could not interfraq nnth Marduk’s 
absolute tulc over Babyloman territory; what really happened was that he 
took the place of the Babylonian prince as priest and administrator of the 
landed possessions of Marduk fue. the temple revenues now pa'^sed thiough 
his hands), and it was as that god’s vioeregent that he rebuilt the huge 
Zigguiai at Babylon. Only a foreign invasion could upset an order of things 
wWch every Sumerian recognized as part of the cosmic scheme; the Elamites 
might destroy the temples of Ur and carry off the statue of Nannar; iofiflpl 
Hittiics might lay Babylon waste and take Marduk away as prisoner to Khani; 
but a Sumerian conqueror, even though he might destroy a tpm pip in xhe 
heat of battle, yet would afterwards be at pains to rebiuld it in the god’s 
honour. The unification of the empire under a Sumerian dynasty brought no 
change to the cults of the subject dries except that the new dynasty look over 
the mainienan™ of the cult &om the former prince; nothing could dispossess 
the god himself of the terrimry which Enlil had assigned to him. 
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The strictly limited sphere of his earthly kingdom had no bearing on the 
divine powers and attributes of the deity. Naimar was king of Ur and his 
Toval pierogacii'es stopped short at the Ironiieis; but as Moon god be was 
equally reverenced diroughout all Sumer and had temples dedicated to him 
in other cities, just as at Ur there were temples of other gods than him; he 
was one of the great gods universally recognized. But at Ui he was at home; 
there was a marked difference between his temple there and those of other 
gods. Aiany writers have emphasized the &ct that in the Sumerian language 
(as also in Akkadian) the word for ‘temple' is £, ‘house', implying that 
according to Sumerian beUefe the god actually lived in the building precisely 
as the citizen lived in his house, and this is undoubtedly true—the 

tet n pi g was in a literal and not only in a metaphorical sense ‘the House of 
God'. But it is a mistake to stress overmuch the linguistic argument and to 
assert that the difference bctw'cen a ‘temple' and a ‘house’ is determined not 
at all by the character of the building but only by its ownership, and that the 
fimedons of the two are identical because the same word may be used for 
both. 

The types of building are, in fact, very different. The god was to live in his 
house just as did the man; but because the fimedons of a god arc not the same 
as those of the private citizen, and the houses must answer to the respective 
functions of the occupants, the plans of the houses cannot be the same. The 
only lay building that resembles a temple is the royal palace; there we find 
an obvious li ke g w a, but it does not support the linguistic argument. The dry’s 
ruler is not merely, qua ruler, housed rather better than his subjects; he is the 
representative of ±c god and must vicariously perform the god's functions and 
therefore requires a similar setting. So his p^ce is unlike a private house and 
approximates to the god's temple- 

Accualiy the temples differ one from another according to the particular 
function that they had to serve; thus at Ur the E-nun-majj, being the god’s 
harem (it was d fd ic areH to Nannar and Kin-gal together), is wholly unlike 
the normal building with its forecourt, inner court and sanctuary which 
constituted the reception hall of the ddty; and according to Herodotus the 
shrine that surmounted the Ziggurat of Babj'lon was a single bed-chamber. 
For most puqjoses the reception-hall type of building best met the case, and 
this is the pattern of all or nearly all the temples to other gods; here they 
recaave thdr worshippers and the offerings of the faithful can be duly plaoed 
before ^hem. The dty god himself would also have such a temple, though 
with the growing wi^tfa and elaboration of his kingdom there would be 
to the nucleus of the shrine ail maimer of subsidiary buildings, vast 
r n a gavinfs for Storage, kitchens, scribes* quarters, administrative offices and 
working rooms for weavers or mctal-woikBrs or other craftsmeiL, But whereas 
the temples of the gods in general might be built anywhere—thus at Ur the 
temp le of En-ki is on the southern rampart looking across the plain to his own 
dty of Hridu, and that of Dtin-tab>ba is on the highest of the mounds made 
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by the ruins of ihc prehistoric town—the city god has a place apart. The 
simple espression ‘the House of God’ which in contrast to such a word 
as templvm seems to reduce the temple to the dimensions of a human 
dwdling, is corrected for us by the fact that the ‘house’ is set in a tsmenost a 
whole quarter of the city set apart for its divine nilei. This ‘Sacred Area’ was 
cut off fmm the lay town by massive walls with monumental gateways; its 
ground level was anificially raised so that it formed a high terrace dominating 
its surroundings; there would be a nomtser of separate buildings within the 
walled area, but all were dedicated to the service of the patron god of the 
state. 

It happens that the Temenos of Ur has been more thoroughly excavated 
than that of any other site and a description of it can therefore be more fully 
detailed; but what is true of Ur would be generally true of any Sumerian state 
capital. 

In the time of the Third Dynasty of Ur (e. a t oo bc) the Temeaos was a 
rectangle measuring about 270 by 220 yards, oriented with its comers to the 
points of the compass. Towards the west comer rose the Zi^urat, set on a 
higher terrace surrounded by a double wall of defence and entered through 
a monumental gateway, ‘Dubal-makh’, at its eastern angle (see the plan, Fig. 
83). The Ziggurat tower faced NE and had an open space in &ont of its triple 
stairway (o. Part 11 , Ch. IV, p. 543) though it is possible that part of this was, 
as in later times, occupied by twin shrines Banking the central stairs; between 
the N w side of the Ziggurat and the terrace wall was the lower shrine of 
Kannar, consisting for the most part of the kitchens in which the god’s food 
was prepared, though whether it was actually offered to him here or in the 
Holy of Holies at the summit of the great tower we do not know. In front of 
the Zi^urat terrace, occupying the north comer of the Temenos, was the 
great courtyard of Mannar to which were brought all the rents and dthes, pay¬ 
able in kind; round the court were the magazmes in which the goods were 
stored, and the offices wherein the record of them was duly kept. To the south¬ 
east of the courtyard lay E-nun-mafch, a temple dedicated to the Moon god 
and his wife Nin-gal, twin sanctuaries hidden away in a complex of service 
chambers. South-east of the Ziggurat terrace was the Gig-par-ku, Nin-gal's 
own temple, built like a fortress, with the sanctuary at its nw end and the 
living quarters of the priestesses in its SE half. Whatever building there was 
in the eastern comer of the Temenos has disappeared; there remains only 
Dubal-mafch, the gateway to the Ziggurat terrace, which was itself a shrine 
and the Court of Law, where 'the judge sat in the gate to give judgement’. 
King Ur-Nammu, as the human representative of the god, had his palace 
built on a lower terrace set against the s e side of the Temenos proper. 

The entire complex of the Ur Temenos was named E-gish-shir-gal, the 
first component being the word ‘JT or ‘house’, and the inner terrace on which 
stood the Ziggurat was named E temen-ni-gur; in neither case docs the 
building bear any relation to the ‘house’ of the private dtizen; rather does the 
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similanty of nam^ emphasize the difference between man's dwelling and “the 
House of God\ 

Something of the son must have been true fram the bcgrimingj for the 
Ztggitrat of the Third Dynasty of Ur is but an dabomdon of the simpler 
platform-tower of the earliest times and represents the tradition of the first 
setders in the Euphrates valley who from ihdr upland home brought the 
belief that the gods lived on the mountain-tops and required ^High Places* 
for their worship. But by the time of the Third Dynasty of Ur^ towards the 
dose of the third millennium BCj the cvei’^owing formalism of the state 
rdigion had aoccnruaicd beyond measure the gulf that separated the divine 
ruler from his human sub|ects. 

It is tempting to compare the position of Nannar at Ur (and the same would 
hold good for the patron deities of other dry states) with that of the sultan of 
Turkey in the ultimate decadence of the Caliphate. Nannar w-as the absolute 
autocrat of the state which he embodied The land itself and its material 
wealth were at his sole disposition and were hdd only on sufferance by 
individuals i the monal fcmg was no more than his vkier escerdsing a delegated 
authority^ his priesthood formed a court headed by ministers who presided 
over the various functions of the state, utimsters of war and agriculture, of 
commerce and justice, and their subordinates filled the minor posts of 
government so t^t the whole condua of everyday life was permeated by the 
influence of organized religion; bnt the god who was the mabispring of all the 
city*s activities remained in the sedusion of his unapproachable by 

bis lay subjccis whose acts of homage could be performed only vicariously 
through the medimn of the priests, unseen e^scepe on rare occasions such as 
the spring festival when he went in solemn procession to the outlying shrine 
where was consummated the sacred marriage that ensured the fertility of the 
eartfe The driven of Ur could not but be coi^dous of his supreme: overlord 
He had only to lift up his eyes to find his horizon dominated by the towering 
mass of the Ziggurai. The schoolmaster of his youth had been a priest of 
Nannar; his doctor and oradc-manager was a pri^t; his garden-ground 
outside the dty was temple property; to the temple he had to pay rent and 
tithes, and his sodal staading obliged him to make voluntary gifts for the 
sacrifices on fcastHJays innumerabie; if he went to law, it was probably a 
priest who would hear the case, and even in business matters ^ factories 
and the wholesale warehouses with which he had to deal were as likely as 
not to be dependendcs of the house of the god. None the less, the barrier 
remained insuperable, and it extended also into the moral sphere. Just as the 
gDd*£ ini^e was secluded in the temple sanctuary and could be approached 
only Indirectly through the intermediaiy priosAood, so the god himsdf 
f^ifid not be approached even in thought by a mere mortaL On the personal 
seals of the dtiz^ of Ur at the time of the Third Dynast)^ the osmmonest 
subject represented is the adoration of Nannar, The Moon god is seated on 
his throne and his worshipper, the scales owner, comes before him; but an 
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invariable feature of the design is a third figure, that of the vrorsbippei’s 
personal god (sec bdow,p, yn) who introduces him into the divine presence 
and acts as mediator and intercessor between him and a power too great for 
him. The picture summarizes very faithfully the relation of man to the 
major gods. 

%liat was true for the chief god> the divine king of the city, was in its 
degree true of the ocher great gods also. They w'eie fellow memlKts with him 
of the same hierarchy and thck divinity was not lessened by the fact that in bis 
realm they did not share his territorial rights. The Tcmenos at Ur was die 
spedal property of Nannar and of NUi-gal his vrife, and although there were 
within the Temenos shrines and side chapels dedicated to numerous other 
deities, those were the minor gods who formed as it were the court of Kannar; 
thus in the Nin-gal temple there were chapels dedicated to no less than doe 
gods who, as members of the goddess' retinue, had their allotted places in her 
‘house’. But with the great gods it was diflereni; they had ‘houses' of their 
own outside the Temenos walls, temples built by kings and maintained out 
of the state revenues. Thus, Ur-Nammu builds at Ur temples for Anu and 
Enhl, for Nin-sun, Nin^zen, and En-kii. we have records of the building 
or repairing of the temples of Inanna, Nir^, Nana, Shamash, Ninni, llabrat, 
Ninsianna, Tammuz, Belit-ekallim and Adad; in the interest of the state all 
the great powers had to be propitiated with sacrifices and offerings, their 
bouses adorned and the ritual of their service duly ordered by thdr own 
priests. Ultimately it was the ddzens that paid for ah this, but the cost of 
the temples was a pranium on a policy of national assurance and the individual 
diizen had no say in the matter; it was the business of the government. If, 
as well mighi be, an individual wished to viin the favour of one of the ‘great 
gods’ for some special reason, he could, of course, make his own contribution 
to the tcmple-Han offering to the treasury, a victim for sacrifice; but he had 
no personal access to the ddty; just as in his prayers he needei the mediation 

of his pcjsonal god so it w^ only through the priest that he could vicariously 
approach the altar. 

The aloofiicss of chc ^ods from cotoinoii life was the logical outcoji^ic of rhg 
gods’ royal status. As the dty state grew in size and in complexity the differen¬ 
tiation between government and governed became more and more clearly 
marked, and the human head of chc tended to withdraw into the narrow 
court circle which traditionaUy hems in the Oriental monarch.! In the temple 
the same tendency was emphasfeed by the more formal ceremony owed to a 
god; certainly in the periods of the Third Dynasty of Ur and of Larsa, for 
which documentary evidence is most available, coniact between the citizen 
and the aty god had been reduced to a minimum. 

But the mere fact that Nannar and his consort N'm-gal remained almost 
W years end to year s end in the seclusion of the Temenos, and that a 
jealous jmesihood barred men’s access to the ‘great gods’, did not mean that 

the religious deincm was at aU Jacking in the Iffe eff the individual Sumeri^ 
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Rsther, tbe cdntrBiy is true. Tbe gods of Sumer were iiuiumerablc; the 
leooided names of ddiies run into ihousandSj and although some, or even 
man>v may stand for different aspects of one god rather than for distinct 
beings, yet there must have been a vast number more whose names do not 
happen to occur in documents extant loday. Seeing that behind every 
phenomenon in the physical world there was an immanent deity' it was 
indeed impossible to set a limit to the host of heaven, and in whatever man 
did some god or other was concerned. It is in this way, apparently, that we 
must e^rplain the chapds of the minor deities found in the residential quarters 
at Ur. In the relatirely small area excavated there occurred amongst the 
houses four buildings of a religious chanictcr. They were quite small, simple 
and none too regularly planned—in two cases at least part of a private house 
had been sacrificed to make room for the chapel—but the layout, with fore- 
court and sanctuary, was modelled on that of a normal temple. Tablets found 
in them showed Uwt they had been founded by private citizens at their own 
cost were maintained largely by voluntary contributions, though there 
might be some small endowment which assured the attendance of a regular 
priest on certain days. Only in one case was the dedication ascertained, and 
there tbe shrine's owner was Par-sag, an insigniheant goddess whose only 
known function was the safeguarding of travellers in the desert; her bdp 
might be invaluable on oocasions, but such occasions would arise inier- 
mittendy if at all and would ooncem individuals, not the state. Judging from 
the actual discoveries made, it would appear that in the dty as a whole there 
were vciy numerous little shrines in honour of the lesser ‘departmcucalized’ 
gods and goddesses, set up by the piety of individual citizens and serving the 
i-flgnal needs of ordinary laymen. There is no mention of anything of the sort 
in the religious literature of the time, and we have to rely upon archaeological 
evidence alone; but if that be rightly interpreted we cannot but realize that 
formal religion—or superstition—played a larger parr in the life of the 
Sumerian than the exclusive ritual of temple lituigy would suggest. The city 
and the city’s god b eing identical, a man’s duty to that god was virtually 
done when he had paid the dues and taxes that enabled the machinery' of state 
to run smoothly. On the other hand there were in everyd^ life all manner of 
ri sk‘d and chances, incalculable events whose outcome lay in the hands of the 
gods, and to propitiate the right god In each case was what any prudent 
would do. And it was a personal matter. These minor deities were approach¬ 
able; their humble chapds faced upon the public street, and the doors stood 
open so that anyone could go in and lay his offering upon die altar and look 
the god’s statue in the &ce; and since be would not go in unless he fdt a real 
need, his petitions were likely to be more or less sincere. 

But there was another aspect of Sumerian relipon which was 3ret more 
personal and intimate. 

From the earliest tbe people had had some kind of belief in a future 
life. In the al'Ubaid period men pul in the graves of their dead not only the 
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vessels of food and drink that ihey might require in another world but also 
day figures of what may be the gtxldess of that worldj as if to tjornmend the 
nevi'eomer to Eresh-ki-galj 'Queen of the great earth'. Tomb-offerings 
continue in the Jamdai Nasr period, and for the Dynastic Age we have the 
astonishingly rich burials of the ‘royal cemetery’ at Ur. It would be unwise 
to draw general condusions &om the ‘roy^ tombs’, because in their 
case there was a ritual entirely different from that of the ordinary intermeni, 
and because kings and queens, being god's representatives on earth and 
tbemsdves semi-divine, may well have been thou^t not to share the common 
lot of mankind—they did not dici but moved on to another and a better world, 
A like immortality must have been extended lo the followers whose bodies 
were found in the royal tombs: 

His beloved conaibine, 

his musidan, his beloved enieiiBiner, 

his beloved chief valet.., 

his bcknved household, the palace attendants, 

hU beloved caietaker,... 

whoever lay with him in that place. ,, .* 

for these had no bond furniture of their own; they were not dying in the 
ordinary senses nor were they merely sacrifidd victims, but as faithful 
servants they accompanied their lord and master. It was a custom, and a 
creed, which persisted into the period of the Third Dynasty of Ur when the 
divine Shulgi shared his mausoleum with the membm of his couit whose 
service had won for them the privilege of passing with him to heaven. For 
the limited number thus associated with the divine the surrender of mortd 
life need have had no terrors, but that was certainly not true of others. The 
picture given in the mythologicd and religious texts is of a next world which 
exists indeed, but as a place of gloom and honor, 'the land of no return’: 

Ghosts like bats flutter their wings there; 

On the gates and the gateposts the dust lies undisturbed, 

and it is hard to say which arc the more miserable, those who enter the abode 
of shades or those who, not hav-ing lecdved proper burial, arc shut out from 
it and must haunt the living tvorld in impotent malevolence Perhaps it was 
partly to placate the departed that the fotxi and drink offerings were placed 
with the body; but surely the more luxurious furniture found in the richer 
graves, stone vessels, objects of gold and silver and even gaming-boards and 
imtnmimts of msBic, surest a belief in another world not whoUy unlike 
this; and whether it was fear or hope that prompted the offerings they do at 
least imply that death was am regarded as the final end. 

Such a Mef was shared, so for as we can tell, by most races in the andent 
world, and th«c was nothmg peculiar in the Sumerian custom of making 
provision for the dead. But about 2000 BC, during or at the end of the time 
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of the Third Dynasty of Ur, a revolurionary change cook place in the ritual 
of burial. Up CO now cbe dead had been laid 10 rest in regular cemeteries which 
might be trilhln the city walls? but were special areas reser\’ed for the purpose; 
but with the establishment of the Larsa Dynasty we find a new rule univer¬ 
sally observ ed—the dead are buried in the houses of the living. At the rear of 
the house, i.e. as far as possible from the part into which strangers would be 
admined, there was a long narrow court roofed for half its length; under 
the pavement of the open half was the brick-built family vault (it might 
contain a dozen bodies) and the roofed half was a chapel dedicated to the 
worship of the family god. At the same time there is a change in the ritual of 
burial; after the door of the vault had been scaled up a platter and a clay 
water-jug migh? be set against its brickworic, but that was all, and inside the 
v anity even when the household was obviously 'wealthy, there were no offer¬ 
ings whatsoever. The intention is quite dear. The dead man continued to 
inhabit his timiliai home; he was still a member of the femily, and took part 
in the family prayers conducted by the head of the household; be required no 
special tomb fiimiture because everything in the house was still at his dis¬ 
posal; when ±e omen texts speak as ihcy do of apparitions of dead members 
of the femily haunting the house this is only the unpleasant aspect (which due 
piety could avert) of what otherwise was a previous link betn een past and 
present gcnciations. The domestic chapels bear witness to a changed view 
r figgrHing Lifc after death, and also to an aspect in the religion of the Sumerian 
that was much more intimate and pexsonal than could be the state ceremonial 
in the temples of the great gods or his occasional recourse to the minor 
of the wayside shrines who mighr further such projects as came within 
their pccular provinces—more intimate than anything known before. From 
quite early times, apparendy, an individual had been wont to place himself 
under the protection of some lesser member of the pantheon who ranked as 
his 'personal deity*, safeguarded his inteiests and interceded for him with the 
major powers;* but it was not an arbitrarily-chosen personal god that was 
worshipped in the domestic chapel of the private house. Just as a great god 
was i mmanent in the city state, so the family, which was the tUdmate social 
unit, more real and more \ivid than the state itself, a phenomenon greater 
fhan the sum of the individuals composing it in that they might die but it 
persisted, was the manifestation of a ddty; that deity, whose high priest 
was the head of the house, had no distinctive name, and needed none, because 
be was the family and could not be distinguished from it; he was not called in 
to help, as an outsider might be called in, because he was inseparable from the 
household. The concept does not necessarily imply any high spiritual ideals, 
for the main function of the family god was presumably to assure the family’s 
material wdl-being, but at least it did bring man into closer touch with the 
divine. Probably for most dozens personal religion consisted in the family 
ritual anH in regular consultation of those omens and magic rites the know¬ 
ledge of which was the most valuable asset of the regular priesthood. 
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The Suznerian gods were not moral beings. The mydis timt are presen'cdj 
such as those of Enlil and Nmlili are quite astonis hingl y gross; lust^ cruelty 
and outrageous violence are chaiacieristic of most of the major deides> and 
since man \^as made merely for their sen.ice the only ^virtue* that in their 
eyes a man could possess was the blind obedience of a slave* But just as in the 
Assembly of the Gods there bad to be order and discipline, the acceptance of 
authority, so as the city state developed society demanded the civic virtues 
of law-abiding obodiencei loyalty, honesty and tnitlL Such were p rima rily 
social dutieSj but because the state was in the most hterai sense a theocracy 
the ultimate sanction for them w^as divine, and so in the end the proper re- 
w^ of \Trtue, namely health and long life, honoured standing in the com¬ 
munity, many sons and w«Jth, were given by god. 


EGYPT 


In ^e Nile valley, as in Mesopotamia, early man recognized a personality 
oehind every phcriomenGn;^V£ry esicmal object, just because it w'as external 
and therefoie not under his ooutrol, was a maiiifestation of some power 
indepentot of himself bur to U understood only in terms of his owti 
personality. In so far as the conditions of his life were peculiar to Egypt his 
bcHeft were bound to on a local colour, to emphasize certain aspects of 
the apparent universe in a manner which w^ouid differentiate his beliefs from 
those of men in other lands and, though starting with a common stock, 
develop an ^^gi^dan religion quite distinct from that of Sumer,?’^ 
l^The dominating feature of existence m Egypt was the sum In that virtually 
raud^s land it crosses the heaven unclouded from sunrise to sunset ‘and 
not^ is hid from The h^t the^f , the Egj-ptiao. who hated cold and 
(^kness (at rn^t < the earth is m darkness as it were dead*) recognized in it 
OTurew of hfc, and accordingly the personification of the sun’s power was 
for hrni the suprme god and the creator of aU things, None the les^ the sun 
one god amongst very many, and oven his supremacy seems to have 
been due, at Ic^t m part, to a syncretic process whereby variant local beliefs 
were brought into a spectous harmony, 

I°thc^^g5«ewastlKwasreof^Titm 
m Egypt the annual flood is that which makes life possible, the act of creation 
^ the W3« of bestial powers such as Mesopotamian legcuds 
^mbe, but an orderly and peaceful process. Just as wh« the Nil?flood 
to ebb there may come to sight a rounded bank of fertile mud rich in 

Modrofappearmce* which ft-as the nucleus oftheearth It wasn^debv 

.heIhcsod Itodfi in i, 

<*«on by h.m for Im eoi*l, lomplo. To tho modero idnd 

rooh mo^dj, «ch olite rogordod or aotSSll, 
onginal-ihc sites of temples at HeUopolis and Hctmonihis, at Thebes and 
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Philac and elsewhere; probably in the course of time every Egyptian temple 
claimed to occupy the world’s primordial hillock; and chose temples were in 
different places and were the homes of diScrent gods. To che ^ypdan this 
presented no difficulty at all; the concepdon of the creadon-hillock was essen¬ 
tial, its location in space did not matter; indeed] because it was a universal 
truth, all the stories could be simultaneously tnie. If In the very early days, 
when Egypt was split up into more or less independenr nomes, districts each 
acknowlci^n^ allegiance to a difierent chief god, the act of creadon was 
attributed to varying deities, that too mattered little; when che country had 
been united under a dynas^ for whom Re was the supreme deity those 
religious anomalies could be smoothed away by the simple esped<ent of 
lacking the name Re on to that of the local god. In this way the required 
u^ormity was secured, and yet the eternal verities held good, 

: Actually there are no documents infonning us directly of what religious 
b^efe prevailed in pre-Dynasde times; the pyramid texts are our earliest 
authorides, and although much of their content must be derived &am old 
tradition yet the form in which it is presented is that of a more sophisticated 
age. According to them Atum the Sun god, self-created and alone on his pri¬ 
meval hillodCj creates Shu, god of the air, and Te&ut, goddess of moisture; 
these give birth to Geb, the Earth god, and Nut, the goddess of the sky, and 
they in their turn pmdua Osiris and Isis, Seth and Nephthys; and later 
other gods came into being. 

This is an orderly account, but It achiet'es order only by dhregarding all 
inconsistendes; there were different stones as to how Atum created Shu and 
Tefaut, by spitting out one and sputtering out the other, or by making 
them out of his own semen; in one tale Shu is the natural father of earth and 
sky, in another they had been one and he tore them violently apart; according 
to one legend, preserved by Plutarch, Isis and Osiris were not Egyptian 
deities at all but were brought in from Bj’blos'" where they were known as 
Ishtar and Tammuz and had nothing to do 'with Geb and Nut; and again 
there were 'gods’ before Arum the creator emerged from chaos and 'began to 
rule that which he had made’. Perhaps the most striking instance of the way 
in which the PgSTpr i a n accepted what seem to us contradictions is the magni¬ 
fying of Ptah. T^cn the country was consolidated by the Pharaohs of the 
First D^’nasty and Memphis was selected by them as capital of the Two 
Kingdoms the difficulty arose that Memphis had never before been an 
important town and its local god, Ptah, was of minor rank, whereas obviously 
he should, as god of the royal dty, enjoy pre-eminence. Accordingly, while 
the old story of cieatioa was retained, it svas now explained that Ptah was 'the 
heart and the tongue’ of Atum; it was he that conceived Atum’s thoughts, 
and it was he that, by giving utterance to diosc thoughts, broughr them into 
existence as phenomena; more than that, it was Ptah who hrst conceived the 
idea of Atum and by naming him created the creator, fiy Ptah, by his thought 
and speech, w'ere all things made that were made—ihc gods, the earth with 
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its provinces and its towns aUoCied to die several gods, all human am and 
crafb and ah moral issues; ‘thus it was discovered and imdmiood that his 
power is greater than that of the other gods*. Nothing of the old order is 
expliddy rqected, bur it is made to assimilate a new dement which is in &ct 
contiadiaoT)'; and Egyptian theology was prepared to accept both versions 
without quesdon. 

In very much the same way, when Heliopolis became the capital dty, Re 
the Sun god, whose seat was at Heliopolis, is identified as Rg- Amm, both sun 
and creator; at a much later date, when Thebes was the royal dty of the 
empire, Amon-Rd acquires such overwhelming importance that other gods 
find it expedient to bolster up their dignity by assuiuladon to him, and we 
hear of IChnum-Rc, Sobek-R£, MoQtu~Re and Re-Harakhte; there is no loss 
of identity, but by the use of the name Re the local deity obtains for bim^lF 
the virtue W'hich is in Re just as a magidan uses a man’s name to gain 
control over him. 

The pyramid texts, dating from the Fifdi and Sixth Dynasties, on which 
we have to rely for our knowledge of Egyptian rdigioa in the early times, 
show that already in the Old Kingdom the prindpal part in it wav taken by 
sun-worship, and next in importance is the cult of Osiris anH the deities 
assooated with him. Rut it must be remembered that these texts arc purely 
fimerary in purpose, intended for the use of the dead Pharaoh in leaving this 
world and in entering and dwelling in the next; they do not, therefore, 
cover Ac w hole field of belief, and Acy do not necessarily reflect Ae belic& 
of ordinary men. The parts dealing wiA funerary ritual and tomb-offerings, 
of course, apply only to Ae fijne^ of kings and have no general 
But the great bulk of Ae texts is a jumbled conglomerate of extracte from 
myths and Upends, charms and prayers, some of Aem certainly of great 
annqwty, gomg back in substance to pre-Dynastie times, and from Aese it is 
possible to gain some idea of Ae character of Ac earliest religion. 


The substmtum of that religion was certainly a totcmistic system," The 
standards of the nomes or provmces of ancient Eevot renr«<^r,r th- 
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god in the sun or is the moon; what he did tead to do in the course of time 
was 10 idemify his totem with one or other of the gods, so that the falcon 
Horns, a solar deity, and the Moon god Thoth takes on the form of 
an ibis. Just as the political u^cation of Egypt left ±e nomes in cidsrenoe as 
administrative units, so a sufficient unifocmiQ' of reli^on could, be brought 
about without any brutal deletion of the primitive totem-cults or any forced 
imposihon of sun-worship; the sun-worship was already there, and if the 
new creed and the old were in any way inconsistent or contradictory nobody 
could object to that; they were both true. 

(a change was ind^ inevitable, because totemism as such is suited only to 
primitive conditions in which the dan is the largest social unit As society 
becomes more compkx and its horizon widens, the theory of common descent 
from a noa-human ancestor loses grip and the greater gods, recogniaed by 
one’s ndghbours equally with oneself, come into their own; the totem is 
either identified with one of those gods or relisted to the sphere of mere 
heraldry. The change must have been going on throughout the pre-Dynastic 
period and w-hen the first Pharaoh insisted upon the pre-eminence of Re— 
which he would naturally do .seeing that his totem, the fdoon, had become 
Horus and he himself was ‘the Horus’—he did nothing to shodt his subjects; 
it would be more true to say that he merely confirmed what was already the 
popular belief. 

Egyptian religion was sail, at that time, in a very fluid state. The pyramid 
show that there was a very rich—and terribly confused—mythology, 
some of the characters of which were to become the gods of Egypt while 
others were to remain merely mythological, possessing neither temple nor 
form of woiship. There were temples, certainly, but there was no order of 
priesthood; the local nobleman (i,e. the head-man of the dan) acted ss priest 
on ±e necessary occasions and was assisted by a body of laymen who tool: 
it in turn to serve in the temple for a stated period. Sometimes the god might 
be represented by the old loccm now identified with him—the hawk, the 
crocodile, the jackal or the cow—but this was no more than a symbol; animal- 
worship as such wws unknown and the cult marks the late decadence of 
Egyptian history.** But there is really nothing to show quite how the early 
Egyptian imagined his gods. It is a curious fact that in the vast mass of prt- 
Dymastic and proio-Dynastic material recovered by archaeology there is, apart 
from the nome standards, scarcely an object that can confidently be said to 
illustrate religion. There are no figures of deities, practically no scenes of 
mythology or of ritual*S such as wc find in Mesopotamia in the Jamdat Nasr 
period; the available evidence suggests that the fonnal service of the gods 
played a very small part in the life of the ordinary inhabitant of the Nile 
valley, whatever belies he may have held privately. If this was indeed so, it 
was but the natural result of the circumstances of his daily life. He 

knew that the sun would shine almost every day foom a dear sky ; he could 
confidently depend upon the annual flooding of the Nile just at the time when 
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seed vvas due to be sowui and he could count upon the rich soil to give him an 
ample harvest j it was quite dear to him that kindly gods had made everything 
on earth for man'^s enjoymentj and therefore as long as he was upon earth he 
need not trouble hhnsdf very much about the gods j rhe i r goodwill could be 
taken for granted. On the other handj the evidence amply proves how great 
a pan w-as played by his belief in a furore life. 

' The two central features of the Egyptian scene were the triumphant daily 
rebirth of the sun and the triump han t annual rebirth of the river. jOur of these 
mirades the Egyptians drew their assurance that Egypt w-as che'^ntre of the 
univer^ and their assurance that renewed life may always be viaorious over 
death,’From the earliest tunes men had been accustomed to place in the 
graves of their dead the thin gs chat they had used and enjoyed in this world 
and would equally require in the next. About the existence of that world there 
was no doubt whatsoever, ! In the early days, as is dear from the pyramid 
texts, the abode of erema] blessedness was in the northern section of the 
hravens where the drcumpolar stars swing round the North Star and nes'er 
disappear below the horizon but are those that 'know no desii ucrion'* Lrater, 
as sun-worship became more dominant, the Hysian Fields w'ere shifted to 
that underworld through whidi the sun passed at night to be reborn in the 
east; it was the sun that gave promise of life renewed, and for man to share 
m dial he must foUow the sun’s course; so Dat, lying between the waters 
of Nun whereon the earth floats and the counter-heaven which is the term 
of space, becomes the realm of the immortal dead, 

TEe inconsistendes and contradictions which the Egyptian mind accepted 
with such i^u^ty make it difficult to discover quite what was his con- 
cepDoQ of the fu^ Lie, and here ihe ^ijrramij lexis are api 10 be mislesdmg. 
I^em *e Osiris is only less important man that of the son; bottais 
heoiiim the pyianuds were the tombs of kings and ihckingwas hinselfagod 
and ^n» ™ himself a dead king or at least a personifimrion of iad 
fangship. In the iim tta k^ and Ihe god arc identified, so that the dead 

hands of hjs son Horus, mcarnatc, for the occasion, in the uerson of 
living Pharaoh who sucoe^ him. That is correa and natural for Pharaoh, 
but the tombs even of nobles of the Old Kingdom show no such 
tion for the cult, and the ordinary Egyptian did not asso^m Shii 
with hi^i was not jomjng the Assembly of the Gods but was beri^ w 

a new hfe very smular to that which WB5 ended t was oegmnmg 

r™ dif^t to say ijuite what the belief was He 

re»gn^. of tm™, the fact of physical death, but he was unaLT'ceo- 
cene of any form of exraenoe other than that of physimi lifeT ?ir“ 

drink, just as the, had done in this wotld, and a pr«to,'Sr^n,S1o'^ 
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That be could to assure tbac provision was regularly made for his soul's 
sustenance;^ but since it was patently true that the dead could not and did not 
eat or drink, it w'as the spirit of the offering rather than its substance chat 
mattered, and a loaf of painted wood was as sadsfactocy as a wheacen loaf, 
the wme-jars and the crayful of meats carved in relief on the walls of the tomb 
chamber were as sustaining as actual meat and wine, and had the advantage 
of being incorruptible. The dead man was actually alive in his tomb. That was 
the reason for the core taken to preserve the body from decay or destruction, 
and, because decay m'as only too probable (for proper mummificadou was 
not practised in this early period) a portrait-statue was immured m the chapel 
of the tnastaba tomb which in case of need could act as the body’s substitute., 
For the body w'as indispensable. Every man at his birth received a ka, which' 
co-existed with him throughout his life and after death; the word might be 
translated 'vital force’, or 'character’ or ‘individuality’ (so iU-dedned are the 
Egyptian concepdons)}' f but in any case the ka plus the body is the man, and 
if b^y and ka are separated the man ceases to exist. Another aspect of or 
element in the man’s individuality is reprH^ented by die which generally 
assumes the form of a human-headed bird who grasps the symbol of life and, 
by holding this to the nostrils of the dead, assures his continued existence as an 
a 'glorious one’ sdll functioning as in life, the akfi also, like the ka and the 
bOi being not something separate the man but bimsdf as condidoned 
by the future life, the man sut ipecie etemitata. 

The Egyptian was not given to rcdective thought and was uot in the least 
worried by the faa that his ideas concerning the phenomena of reality were 
hopelessly incompatible. He could not but recognize the fact of physical 
d ntb j but because he hated it be refused to admit it; the dead was not dead, 
he was alive. A curious illustration of his belief in the literal truth of the 
dogma is afforded by some of the Second Dynasty moitaba tombs at Sakkarah 
in whidi there are lavatories pronded for die occupant; it was impossible for 
hiiTi to conceive of any form of esdstenoe other than that of normaJ human life, 
and since that naeantthe life of the body, the body was essential to immortality. 
It was not the case that the body perishes and the ka^ or the boy survives, nor 
yet that the body must be preserved or a pornait figure be substituted for it 
in order that the disembodied spirit may enter into it should it choose to 
revisit the tomb. The body and the ka are inseparable, and it is the man 
himself who in the tomb continues his physical existence and, leaving the 
tomb-chamber, can pass through the false door into the oficring-chamber of 
the tnastaba to take part in the mortuary banquet. 

An outstanding feature of the elaborate tombs of the Old Kingdom 
nobility is the carving upon their chapd walls. Always the principal figure is 
that of the tomb’s owner, dominating by his greater stature the entire scheme 
of decoration. In front of him rows of reliefs represent the characteristic 
scenes of Egyptian life; labourers plough the fields aod harvest the crops; 
tally-dcrks keep check of the sacks of grain stored in the granaries; the 
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herdsmcD drive the cattle from the pasture j there are scenes of duck-hunting 
in the Nik marshes and of fishing in its waters; servants prepare the mwilB 
of the household and make ready the banquet; there are workshops of the 
goldsmith and the maker of stone vases, the ship-builderis yard and the open- 
air market; before the eyes of the dead man are pictured all the familiar 
BCtirities of the world as he knew it. 

These pictures are not in any sense a memorial of the wealth and lintury 
that the man had enjoyed in Ws lifetime. It baa been supposed that they 
represent sewes in the next world, chaiactcristitBUy conceived as being a 
replica of this, and that their presence in the tomb would, by sympathetic 
tn^c, misure for the dead man the enjoyment of just such things as he had 
most enjoyed in life there, too, he would be the lord of broad acres, owning 
the cattle so realisticiUy figured on the tomb walls, feasting and hunting just 
as the rehefr showed him doing. Such a belief does to have been 
developed in the later phases of Egyptian history when men were obsessed 
to a far greater extent with the thought of another world; and the germs of it 
may w'cU ha%e been present, even in the time of the early dynasties, in the 
muddled minds of the Egyptians. But the original purpose of the pictures 
was differcut.^^ They are not absoact symbols; they are realistic excerpts 
from ordinary life, objective, light-hearted and fuU of bustling activity; 
but the owner of the tomb plays no part in them; schematized and hiciatic, 
he looks on at all that is done, from the outside; as the inscriptions say, 
‘he watchcs‘.*7 He is not dead. Living in the tomb he looks on at life as 

he has known it, seeing through the pictures the Ihing world in which_ 

one hates to admit the fact^ but one cannot escape it—he no longer can 
play a direa part. The early Egyptian was not very deeply interested in 
toother world to which man may go after death; the whole of elaborate 
fli^rary ncual aimed at securing the continuation of life in this world 
subject only to those somew'hat difierent conditions which the fret of death 
imposed. 

^och a ia tl“ otrf of a piosparoos md a happ, prople who cojoyed 
Wo w, wholc-houredly that th^ ootdd 00, tndoio At thoit of losiod it. 

a ^ “ ‘ fen Ic tooth, rf Ac 

nth nobd^ wto ctjdd affotd an tlabtiatt rituaj, and wa taooot be son: aa to 

how ar Aeu behtf ™ Aartd by Ac poor, for whom oosdy burial was 

yttoKariy >^rJ ,lt Whe n At Old Kingdom coDapihth^f^ATSgc 
Ipowtr TTie dowwt has spread tlio„gh^“tht M; 

a foreign mk Aroad baa come into Egypt; blood is oveSwhCK Gates 
oofomns iiA ^s are eonsnmad by foe. No oafismen wor^m 
womm a^ on dfldteo are conceived. Ail U ruin’ rwhen, t“ mei^ 

Chapels of the nobles were fidhng m decay and even the pyramids of the 
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Pharaohs were plundcredj then religious belief could scarccl}^ &il to be 
affected by the changes in the world. 

The ?Tnme<i;atg cffcct of the disastrous M of the Old Kingdom tras a wave 
of utter pessimism so overwhelming that one of the literary documents of 
the period, the ‘Dialogue of the Man^weary-of-life with his Soul’, actually 
ends with a pan^yric on deaths ® constant phrase on the grave stelae of the 
previous age had run, *0 ye who love life and hate death’s now we rmd, 
‘Death is before me ti^y like the longing of a man to see his home when he 
has spent many years in captivity*. There could scarcely be a more striking 
reversal of values than this, but it is not purely negative; it docs at least in^iy 
that, if life be miserable, (hath may be the beginning of something better— 
‘Death is before me today like the convalescence of a sick man, like going 
fottb after an illness*. The Egyptian, as we have seen, had dways cheerfully 
flwnTTiMf that the gods were on the whole Idiidly beings; if now the whole 
fabric of society which summed up his ideal of happiness had broken down 
that was, of course, the act of the gods; but were the gods to blame, or had 
there been something wrong with society ? A sense of moral unwotihiness as 
the cause of misfortune begins to show itself. 

This was not a rcv'olutionary change in Egyptian thought but it was a 
revelation of Old Kingdom ideas, new in the emphasis which it laid on 
ethics. An Old Kingdom writer could hardly have said, ‘More acceptable is 
the character of a man just of heart chan the oa of the evU-doer’; still less could 
he have put into the mouth of Rc as the god of creacion this quite remarkable 
statement of his purpose for man: 

I made ihe four wiiids ihat every man mighi breathe thereof like h» 
fellow in his time. 

I the great fiood waters that the poor man might have rights in 
them like the great man. 

I every man like his fellow. 1 did not command that they might 
do evil, but their hearts violated what I had said, 

I "flAo that ibeir hearts should cease fiom fotgetting the West, in 
order that divine offerings might be made to the gods of the 
provinces. 

Here is a definite assertion of human rights. In theory, that is, in accordance 
with the divine plan, opportunity should be equal for all; men were created 
equal, and the social inequalities of the world are the result of man’s sriolatiug 
the will of the Creator. But that perversion is limited to this world. Rc calls 
upon ail m en to fix their thoughts upon ‘the West’, the realm of the blessed 
where the divine purpose holds good and there is no distmetion between 
rich and poor, between Pharaoh and the peasant. The Pharaoh of the Old 
Kingdom was a god and on his death entered as by right the heaven of the 
gods; now every Egyptian can enjoy eternity on the same terms, every Egyp¬ 
tian W'hcn he dies becomes Osiris. 

There was an old legend according to which Horus at one time had been 
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iiailed by bis uuck Seth before the tilbrnuil of Rd; he stood his trial and was 
acquitted as being ^true of voice’ or *justified^ Similarly the dead man now 
identified wth Osiris had to be judged by Re and the tribunal of the gods 
before he could enter into the state of blessednessi and this trial was con.- 
ducted on ethical lincSj that Tivhidi was evU in the man^s life being weighed 
in *the balance of Re^ against that which was good« In theory at least morality 
and religion are here made interdependcar: *As for the court who judge 
sinners, mark thee that they will not be lenient on that day ot judging 
miserable men, in the hours of ijerforming their function. VC^retched is he who 
is accused as one conscious of sin. Put not ihy faith in length of years, for they 
behold a lifetime as an hour. A man survives after death. His deeds are laid 


t^ide him for treasure* Eternal is the existence yonder. He who has made 
light of it is a fooL But be who has reached it without WTongHdoing shall exist 
yonder like a god, stepping forward boldly like the lords of eternity.' Such 
are the instructions given to his son by a Pharaoh of Egypt^ probably of the 
Tenth Dynasty^ and on ihe strength of such we can assert that in the troubled 
da}"s between the Sixth and the Tw'elfth Dynasties religion reached a moral 
height which it had nor attained before* Of the Egyptian pantheon cw“o gods 
were now predominant, ihe ancjeni Sun god Re w^ho bad made all men equal 
and cared equally for aU, and Osiris, ^jusdfied^ by ma^at, by uprightness, 
righteousness and truth; and salvation was open to all m^n who followed vir¬ 
tue, so that they became as gods. But the roy^ insiruciioris cited above are in 
their character unique amongst the documents of the period; the lesson had 
not yet been generdly assimilated and the coffin texts as a whole &il to 
recognize any close connection between religion and morals, and, although 
^e good seed had been sown, the young growth was doomed to be dhoked 
by the care of this world and the dcoeitfulness of riches’ 

.>, 1 “ *'»f lie Twtifth ,..a tiw acx»sion to the 

throne of Amc^ci I, desenbed by a conomporoiy mar in tains of 
almost Mcssiamc prophecy, prospenty returned to the Nile ^'alley, Imcmal 
l^cc yms assured, dvil Mdcr maintained, abundant wealth wiired into 

roiJd ask. The ^puan had always loved life and had done his best to defy 
death, now, with the catcdSiDn of the Osiris culr, death lost much of its old 
terrors, smcc cv^- man rould become a god, and since he could not conceive 

iTTh to enjoy in the 

hereafter all the good things with which he had surrounded himself here. 

mcre33scd value to the iudisidualj he could 
obliged also to recognize obligations to 

!h5 ^ of social conscious^ than 

the Old Wdom had Imo^;and in the tomb tests much empbtS* laid 

on ma at, ibc de^ s nghtcous dealing with his feHow-meS, the virtue 
ttot would weigh hmviest in the ‘balance of R£- at the last udgem^t. 
Unfortunately virtue ,s not alwaj-s consistent with the acquisiSn 
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ptospcrityi the latier could not be foi;goiie, but the last judgement could nor 
be disregarded- The praoicalJy-niinded Egyptian solved the dilemma by the 
use of magic, against which the gods themsdves are powerless. A set form of 
words, accompanied by a set ritual of action, can, if properly used, escrcise 
compelling force. Already in the old pyramid texts the dead king had been 
Instructed in the use of certain utterances whereby he could propitiate the 
malevolent beings of the other world; now the general public shared the 
privileges of the ancient kings. However much evil a man had done in his 
Ufecime he could face the judgement of the gods with equanimity provided 
that he knew the right thing to say and the right way of saying it; in case he 
should forget, the formula wa,s WTttten on the inside of his co£n and was a 
sure passport to the realms of the blessed dead. *If a man says this section’, 
the text states explicitly, 'he shall enter into the West after he has gone up. 
But as for anvone who does not know this section, he shall not enter in.’ No 
good deeds atone for ignorance. Later, under the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
the whole thing was stereotyped, and the apposite portions of the Book of 
the Dead were placed as a matter of routine in the coffin so that every awkward 
question put by Osiris (who by that dme was regarded as the Judge) was 
countered automaticaliy and the trial of the soul was reduced to a ffiice. 
Obviously this meant the complete divorce of morality from religion. A 
prudent would observe the rules of social justice and right dealing just so 
far as was expedient and would disre^d them when he could do so safely and 
to his own advantage; he had no need to take the divine sanction seriously. 

Of the two cults now predominant that of Osiris affected most the individual 
dtizen, involving as it did constant forethought and a great cxi«nditure of 
money on the preparation of his funeral rites; but since he was himself to be 
Osiris all this expenditure was purely self-regarding; its motive was not 
ctbical but the safeguarding of bis own future enjoyment. At the same time 
the institution at Abydos of festivak at which the Osiris myths were presented 
in the form of 'passion plays*, to which the public was admitted and even 
partidpa^ in them, gave to the cult something in the nature of a popular 
reIigtDn..But ecclesiastical religion played a very small part in the average 
Egyptian's life; sun-worship, the m<»t ancient and &om now on the most 
impoi^t cult in Egypt, was the concern not of the individual's but of the 
state. 

In the old days the shrines of the local gods had been very humble affairs 
arid the priests attached to them had enjoyed but small authority. Only in 
the time of the Twelfth Dynasty did the temples grow in actual size, in the 
cumbers of their attendant personnel, and in landed property, thanks chiefly 
to the munificent gifts made to them by the successful Pharaohs; dur^ the 
tamf period and through the same means the Sun god was able to eclipse all 
the other deities of ^-pt. The Pharaohs of the Twelfth Dynasty were 
natives of Thebes, and the local god of Thebes was Amon, one of the forms of 
Re,' f The divine Pharaoh, claiming to be the actual son of the Sun god, natur- 
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ally gave (rrccedenoe to his father^ Arnenemhet 1 at once began to build a 
new and more pretentious temple of Amcm at Thebes^, Sesostrts I enlarged it 
and also built a new temple of at Heliopolis; each ruler in turn prided 
himseir on adding to the maj^iy of the gjod who was the ancestor and patron 
of his house, and in order to share in the royal fa vour the old local gods found 
it espedient to identify themselves with the sun^ so that the Crocodile god 
Sob^ became Sobek-Re.' By the time 'when the Tvrelfth Dynasty ended, the 
Sun god’s posidon was so htmly established that his cult could survive even 
the disastrous phase of civil wars and foreign conquest that foUowed, Fortu¬ 
nately Thebes itself, although forced to pay tribute, did not fall directly into 
the hands of the Hyksos invaders who ‘overthrew that which had been made, 
while they ruled without R6’, and it was a Theban king who ultunately 
expelled die terbarians from the Nile valley and pursued them into Syria; 
the triumph of Egyptian nadonalbm and the founding of the Egyptian 
empire w ere the triumph of Amon>Re. 

Re had always been the chief god of the Nile valley, Now Pharaoh, son of 
Amon-R6, had extended his own and his father's dominions far beyond the 
confines of Egypt, and the realm of the Sun god included Palestine and Syria 
right up w the banks of the Euphnues. Each fresh victory had meant further 
glorification of Amon-Re, the enlarging of an old temple or the building of a 
new; eac* newly gained province sent its yearly tribute to the god’s already 
overfiowing treasury, and his priests, trained in the Colh^ of Priests at 
Thebe, forming now a professional caste, acquired ever more political and 
economic power. In the anarchy that had foUowed on the fall of the Middle 
Kingdom the old nobility had disappeared; the higher ranks of the govern¬ 
ment Service were no longer filled by the members of a privileged and more 
or less bere(fitaiy‘ class but were appointed by the Idng at his pleasure; and 
since the priesthood enjoyed a better education than the lavman and w*as 
ex officia in closer communion with the god of the empire, priests were the 
most obvious candidates for appointment. A dose corporation of the sort, 
holding many of the great offices of state, immensely rich, owning vast landed 
propemes which were steadily increased by the custom of assigning lands to 
the pnestho^ for the upkeep of funerary rites in perpetuitv (it is calculated 
that at one the Ten^lc lands amounted to not less than one-fifth of the 
whole area of Egj-pt) and therefore having direct comrol of a vast personnel, 
a corpoi^on, finally, backed by the divine sanction, was invested with such 
^wer that it might easily threaten the independence of Pharaoh himself. 
This a^ly came about under the Twentieth Dynasty, when the nominal 
^cr of Egypt was no more than a puppet in the han^ of the priesthood, 

but the danger was apiMTcni long before that v > 

IWct III p^t „f Amp„ M b«„ fechitf nosuiep* 

of ihc topdom, oodmolhcr hod boon Grand Vizicri towards the otd of his 
logn, howover, ^ hn» appointed a aaw Grand Vizier, Rairioso, rvho was 
not 1 pnest; and be also inttodircod a ohange of worsKpTtath notion! 
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probablv being aimed at imdcnniniiig the power of the Theban priwthood. 
In that imperial age, when Pharaoh’s dominions seemed to have no limits in 
space, the Egyptian had tangibly before him a world-concept which naturally 
led on to the idea of a world-god. That that god was the sun no one could 
doubt, but was it the old R£ of Hehopolis, or Anton-Re of Thebes, or any 
one of the many local gods who by now had hyphenated their names with that 
of RS and clamed his prerogatives as their own? Amenhotep-' may have 
thought of by-passing these sectarian pretensions when he built a chapd at 
HeUopolis in honour of Aion, which was an ancient name for the actual sui^ 
added to his own name the adjective ‘dawning like Aton', and c\-cn approved 
of Aton being described as ‘the sole god', very much as, more than two 
hundred years before, the Semitic Pharaoh of the Hyksos, Apopi HI, took 
Sutekh for his Lord and ‘sen-ed no other god in all the land bur him'. 

Amenhotq) IV* followed in his father’s steps but quickly ouidismccd 
liiiji, Aton-worsbip was to be the state religion. Aton was identified with the 
old Rc to the extent that he was the sun, and his High Priest (the Pharaoh 
him^ used the same tide, ‘the Great Seer’, as was used by the High Priest 
of R5 at Heliopolis. But Aton was not merely the sun, his name, the w'ord 
Aton, was employed instead of the old word (neter) to mean ‘god’, and Aton 
himself was the vital heat which, coming primarily from the sun, is the source 
of all life it was through the rays of the sun that he was active. This was 
symbolized, for purposes of repre^tation, by depicting the sun as a disk 
from which there radiated downwards divergent beams, each ending in a 
human band; the power issuing from its celestial source finds ai the end a 
contact. The merit of the symbol was that everyone could easily 
grasp its meaning; the old Egyptian symbols for the sun, the falcon or the 
pyramid, were familiar to Egyptians but conveyed nothing to those Asiatic 
subjects of the empire who now had to be considered no less than the natives 
of the NUc vaUeyi the god of the empire had to be recognized by all alike. 

At the b«inning of his reign the young Pharaoh, for aU his enthusiasm, 
to have observed a aaxain moderation; the worship of all the old gods 
of Egypt was tolerated, although now v-ast sums of money that had formerly 
gone into the treasury of Amon-R^ vrm diverted into that of Aton. The 
Theban priesthood, however, were fiuious, not only because of the loss of 
revenue but also because of their cxdusion from the high ofiices of state, for 
those were distributed at the king’s pleasure and it was only too clear that 
his favours were reserved to adherents of the upstart fiiith; and either m 
over-confidence or in desperation they attempted to oppose the heresy*. But 
Ameobotep IV was not only a religious fanatic. litde more than a boy m 
years, he was an absolute monarch strengthened by the enormous prestige 
ofbis house and the matcrid resources amassed by his father, and by character 
and training be was a self-centred egoist; the mere idea of opposition to his 
will drove him into frenzy. By a royal order all the old gods of Egypt wem 
* Usuiily rderred w bj- the emjtic of Aklmaatcin as apliiiii?d bdow* 
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proscribed; the priesthoods were dispossessed, the teutple services were 
forbidden, and the names of die gods ftierc erased &om tetiefs and sacred 
monuments. Bvea the word ‘gods' where it appeared in an inscription was 
often hacked out, and the mortuary chapels, lie tombs and the statues of the 
king’s ancestors were violated without mercy, and because his father’s name 
was compounded with that of Amon even that had to be obliterated 
from the walls of the great buildings wherewith he had enriched Thebes. 
Thebes, as the headquarters of Amon, was in any case hateful^ = and now, 
with all the monuments which he had defiled forming a standing reproach 
of his impiety. Pharaoh decided upon a complete break with the past. He 
changed his own name to Akhenatou, and set up a new capital of the empire, 
Akhetaton, on a virgin sire on the Nile hank nearly three hundred mUes below 
Thebes; so u^eni were Pharaoh’s orders that already in the sbsth year of his 
reign the mushroom city was an accomplished fact, his gay palaces and 
pleasure-pavilions in fuU me, and in a huge temple the ‘Great Seer’ could 
lead the services in honour of Aton, the sole god. 

Pharaohs devodon to the Aton isas, unquestionably, enthusiastic and 
^elusive, and the famous hjimms supposed to have been composed by him 
iUustrare chat devotion in its highest aspect, in language asionishingly like 
thar of the Hebrew' Psalm dv. In th^ insistence on the goodness and 
loving-kindness of the Creator the Aton hymns carry much farther that 
wn^paon of deny which first apparent in the reli^ous literature of the 
Mid^e Kji^dom, and they show a tendency to monotheism much more 
dearly ^rked than was the case in, for instance^ the hymn of Amon-Re of a 
himdred years earlier; there Amon-Re ‘the righteous one’ is hailed as chief 
of aj the gods, unique amongst the gods, father of the gods and creator of 
aU things; but m^^aton’s hymn Aton is ‘the sole god, whose powers no 
Other ^scssejh, beside whom there is no other'. This indeed looks like pure 
momthosm, bui U most ^ mmonborod tlut io the etiiUcr dew of the 
tevdooon the eolt of the other pels cf EoT, o« pennitted sod the inlolet- 

T “ coivictiooHust m 

sorgo^of^S ™ 8“* -t' 

But in any did not stand alone; Akhenaton was himself a god. as 

lus forefrihm had been, and that from the beginning of fime-'SinrSou 

«ho f^ed all tom. Tha parade of domBdeity which ia repeated time Ld 

Pharaoh down to dK level of oidoaoj' man; rather, »o moch ia he a 
ae most uiomm reeoea of hia life «»,oire divinity and can won^v?^pto 
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Akhenaton’s creed was moQolatrous rather than raonotheisric. Moreov«, 
however dcvatcd in its cjtpression and poetical in its sentimcnti it contains 
only a sensuous beauty and is wholly unethical; ‘the kiog'r says Professor 
Breasted, ‘has not perceptibly risen from the beneficence to the righteousness 
in the character of God, nor to demand for this in the character of men ■ 
Even the Pharaoh*^s c onstant emphasis on jm’at does not hear witness to any 
moral advance. The usual translation of the word as ‘truth^ is misleading. In 
the sense of ‘justice’ it was equally prominent in the Middle Kingdom, when 
daily the ritual was observed of the king presenting to the god the symbol of 
the goddess Ma*at; to Akhenaton it may have had the further meaning of 
‘realism*—that whatesTr kwt was right and proper, alss’ays with the proviso 
that w'hatevCT oJitf derived ultimately from the king himselfj no other could 
know the divine Aton 'save thy son Akhenaton; thou haste rnade him iftisc 
in thy designs and in thy might*. In the field of art ma^ai became an exag¬ 
gerated realism, and the sculptor (whom his Majesty himself taught) was 
obliged, in the interests of ‘truth’, to abandon all the traditions of court 
propriety and feithfiiUy portray the king’s ungainly and malformed person; 
but there was no humility involved in this—rather the reverse; the king Esar 
deformed, and therefore deformity was right and proper, so much so that an 
ambitious c o urrie^- would in a portrait of himsdf suggest that he, too, suffered 
from—or could boast—a like deformity. The phrase ‘livTng in truth’ mvar- 
iably attached to the king’s name carried very little moral significance. 

The ‘teaching of Pharaoh' had but small p^itive effect on his subjects. It 
was, of course, accepted with blatant enthusiasm by the courtiers who were 
bribed to coofonnity by the gifb of high office and gold in abundano^‘Hang 
gold at his neck before and behind, and gold on his legs; because of his hearing 
the teaching of Pharaoh concerning every saying in these l^utifol scae 
which Pharaoh has made in the sanctuary in the Aron-tcmple in Akhetaton’, 
The ordinarj' citizen of the new capital conformed because his livelihood was 
involved, but the local craftsmen continued to mould and the local jmple to 
wear glazed amulets in the form of Bes and Tauit, Haihor and Osiris; and 
even before the dty was deserted one Ptah-may, ‘praised one of the Aton’, 
could set up in his funerary chapel a stele with prayers to the goddesses Isis 
and Shed and an inscription in honour of Amon 'the good ruler eternally, 
lord of Heaven, who made the w'holc earth*. A second Amon inscription, from 
Tell el Amama shows that Ptah-may was not alone in his divided all^iance, 
and outside the boundaries of Akhetaton the effca of the revolution on the 
Egyptians must have been almost entirely negative. They saw the old temples 
defaced and dosed, the state priesthood disestablished and an interdia laid 
upon the pubUc services of the gods, but there was no one to teach them 
anything about the new religion which a royal edict had brought mto being; 
in itself the idea of a ‘sole god’ did not appeal to them, for they were accus¬ 
tomed to, and liked, gods in plenty; they were therefore driven back more than 
ever to the minor cults and supetsdtions which had always meant more to 
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the humbler classes of Egyptian society than did the formalized worship of 
the state, 

With the disappearance of Aithenaton the whole of his religious movement 
disappeared alsoi the capital was moved back to Thebes, the cult of Amon- 
Re was revived with greater splendour than before, and the very name of 
Aion was banished fiom the language of orthodoay. But it would be wrong to 
say that it had had no effect upon, religion. Sir Alan Gardiner insists on ‘the 
ever-growing tenden^ to tnonotheism manifest in ah Egyptian writings* of 
post-Akhenaton times, but such a tendency, important as it must be held,^ 
was confined to the small body of thoughtful and more or less philosophic 
wnicrs; only in a few Theban votive or memorial stelae does there appear 
any evidence suggesting that the Aton worship may have lastingly infiuenoed 
the Daditional beliefs of ordinary people. That in these few tests there is 
sentiment of a high order cannot be denied. ‘Beware of Amon*, runs one of 

them. 'Repeat his name to son and to daughter, to great and to smah_Tell 

of him to the fishes in the stream and to the birds of the air, . , . Thou art 
Amon, the lord of him who is silent, coming at the (jf rh e poor, X called 
to thee w'hcn I was in trouble^ and thou didst come and didst save mej thou 
didst give breath to the poor and didst rescue me who was in bondage.... I 
made for him praises to his name because of the gieatncss of his might. 1 
cried, “Lord of the poor^’ before him in the presence of the whole land for 
Nebamon when he lay sick and about to die, being in the power of Amon 
because of his sin. , , . While the servant was wont to sin yet was the Lord 
wont to be gracious. The Lord of Thebes spends not a whole day in wrath. 
His anger lasts but a moment and there is nought remaining 

If such 3 prayer as this can indeed be derived from the Aton worship it 
has gone veiy^ far bej-ond anyihing that Afchenatoa taught, and it has gone 
& beyond the somewhat vague beUef held in the time of the Middle 
Kingdom fiit^ happiness must in some degree depend upon present 
virtue. But It was the pmycr of a minority neither influentiai nor pcTnianent,=s 
and we shall look m v-am for this conception of a moral and a merciful god in 
the orth^or religion of Nineteenth Dynasty Egypt There the development 
was m ^solute sacerdot^smj by 3 judicious use of the oracles which they 
con^Ued the pn^ of Amon were in time able to control the whole policy 
^Egypt^d finally to transfer to their own order the temporal r^Z: S 
Phamoh. For the popular, the cult of Osiris more than held i^wn,^ut this, 
was a matter of magi^the mechanical tnsuxance of the dead akinst the 
dangers of the passage to eternity-^and had no ethical or soirihSJTwlue 
Under all the pomp and splendour of Uturgical and foktraiy rhuaTSLi^las 
but a dull and hfdess formalism. The exuberant SSis^ofSie Old 
^dom had given place to inan’s passive submission to the esta”li?hS or^r 
of thmgs m t^ world, and if he could hope at all for better things in S next, 
they w™ to be won not by indit-idual merit but by the prS^^wS 
could bmd, or cheat, even the jealous gods. y speus wmen 
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THE HURRIANS AND THE HITTITES 

The leasons for treadng ihese two peoples under a ootnmon heading have 
b wn given in Chapter I and are well sununatiaed by Dr Spdser: ‘The 
relations between the Hurrians and the Hitotes prove to be unusually inri- 
mate, a fa« which is abundantly reflected m %’iituaUy every phase of the 
Hitdtc dvilization. Indeed^ we are justified in speaking of a Hurro-Hittite 
symbiosis which for closeness and effect is second only to that blend of 
Sumerian and Akkadian dements which constitutes the composite culture 
of Mcsopotanua.*sT This is geacrally tnicj and not least so in the sphere of 
religion. 

Of the indigenous religion of the Hurro-Hittite area little is known.” 
From Tell Asmar, the eastcnimost border of the Hurri land, from Anacoha 
and, outside Asia, from the Cydadic islands and from Crete, there come the 
curious *violin-shapcd’ idols of the earliest Bronze Age which can only be 
taken to be symbols of a mother-goddess, the goddess of f^ ty. Representa’ 
lions of snakes, almost equally widespread and culminaring in the sophisti¬ 
cated snake-go^csses of Knossos, may imply a cult of the nether gods. The 
eni gmatic metal ‘standards’ of Alaca Hoj-Ck—sometimes accompanied by 
figures of bulls or stags—may mean sun-worship, and the animals certainly 
reappear in later rimes as the attributes of individual gods, the bull being the 
regular companion of Teshub, the Lord of the Storm, and the stag thai of a 
god who is apparently the protector of wild animals and therefore the hunter’s 
god. That elements of the primitive religion should survive in after ages, 
taken over by the Hurritc and Hitriie invaders, is but natural, and unquestion¬ 
ably both peoples were peculiarly ready to adopt the gods with whom they 
iftctc brought in contact. The eastern Hurrites, living amongst or in the 
neighbourhood of the far more dvdized Sumerians and Akkadians, assimilated 
tbdr own god, Teshub, with the Mesopotamian deity Addu, adopted the god 
Zababa, and took over wholesale the mythological legeuds of Sumer; the 
westem branch, mingling with the less advanced Syrians, were intent to 
accept the local West Semitic ddties as their own gods masquerading under 
other names and so could adapt themselves to local practice. But the Hictiics 
were even mote acqujsiriv’c. By the time of the New Empire, when documen¬ 
tary evidence is for the first time available, we find that the Hurrian goddess 
Hebat consort of Teshub) and the Mesopotamian Ishcar were both 
reckoned amongst the ‘gods of the palace’ of Suppiluliumas; the personal 
seals of MuwatalUs, SuppiluUumas’s grandson, mention two forms of Teshub, 
and Teshub and Hebat of Aleppo are described as gods ‘of Hatri’, as ^o are 
some of the Babylonian deities; even in the great rock-sanctuary of Yazilikaya, 
adjoining the Hittite capital, the hicn^lyphic inscriptions give Hurrian 
names to the gods and goddesses worshipped there. 

Of course these foreign deities were superimposed upon a native Hattie 
reli^on. The chief place in it was held by the Sun goddess of Ariniia—but 
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since she has two attributes, as dissimilar as the dove and the lioness, she 
^'ould seem lo be already a synthesis of two or more deities. The Sun goddess 
is the spouse of the Storm god or ’Weather god, a deity whose powers and 
direct influence upon man’s hfe could not but be rH*oognized by peoples whose 
homes were in the mountain areas of Asia Minor, The Weather god is un¬ 
doubtedly a sjTiihesis, mcluding in his identity a number of what were once 
independent gods, for everj' important Hittiic city had a Storm god of its own, 
called aflier the city’s name; in time all these are either merged in the person 
of the nadonal Storm god or combine to form a Storm god who is at the same 
time a Sun god and ranks as the son of the Sun goddess of Aiinna and her 
Storm-god husband. Judging from the evidence of Alaca Hdyuk we may class 
as indigenous the Stag god who is protector of wild life; such also may be 
Telepinus, the god of vegetation who, like Adonis, disappears from the earth 
and has to be sought and brought ba^ in order tlat life may go on; such too 
Kubaba, the Mother goddess, whose cult was carried by the Kittites as far 
afleld as their amucs could at any time advance so tha t whereas in the east 
she had a temple on the acropolis of Caichcmishj in the west her statue looks 
down fiom Mount Sipylus upon the Gulf of Smyrna. The Hitqte scribes 
speak of the thousand gods of the land of Hath’; of course many of these 
were really local variants of the same god who preserved their ideniity-^d 
their unpo rtance' as being the patron deities of their several cities; thus there 
were Storm gods innumerable, but they could scarcely be differentiated, ex- 
^t by the names of their dty temples, from the Storm god of Hattusas who 
is called *Kmg of Heaven, Lord of the land of Hard’ and teprescnis the nation 
just as Amon represented Egypt. At the same time the official attempts at 
syticrctizmg the gods did not alw’ays take into account genuine diSerenccs of 
function, with the result that the same god may be a Storm god in one place 
and a god of agriculture or of wm in another, the different attributes of 
divimp merging insensibly one into another. The pantheon was smangely 
ede^c ^ confused, but it resulted from and reflected the composition of 
the Hitutc people, which was not a race amrt k„i> « —_T _ 
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wine and beer; the god’s pemoa was stiicdy reserved to himself, but the rest 
was eaten by the priests inside the temple. Any Hittitc ddzeii could demand 
to be fed at the god’s expense, and he would be admined to the temple and 
given food and drink; but only if what was provided for the day exceeded 
the requirements of the priests might they take anything away for the benefit 
of their families. The rules applying to the priests were strict, especially as 
regards physical and ritual cleanliness, and punishments for the breach of 
rules were severe, including the death penalty for various offences; but the 
priesthood as such does not seem to have exercised any undue authority in 
the sate; they lived at home, not in the temple prednets, and married and 
had f amili” like the ordinary citizea; only a few of the upper order, who 
participated in the great festivals, enjoyed a certain precedence. 

The chief priest was the king. The Hitrite ruler was not a god, as was the 
Egyptian Pharaoh, nor yet the mortal agent and represenmtive of the god, 
appointed by him,i» as was the kmg of a Sumerian city sate. The Hioite 
monarchy was deedve; a prince was designated by his father as his successor 
but only became king after he had been approved by the competent assembly 
consistingof the royal &mily, the nobles and the warriors. The king personi¬ 
fies the nation. Because the gods are the masters of the universe and men are 
but their servants whose whole well-being depends upon the goodwill of the 
gods, the seivnee of the gods is the first duty of the nation and, since the 
nation is embodied in the king, the king’s prime ftmetioa is to assure that 
goodwill and so to secure the prosperity of all his subjects. In theory, therefore^ 
all sacrifice were performed by the ki^. In practice, of course, this duty had 
to be to a large extent delegated to officers appointed by him, but there were 
certain festivals 90 important that the king had to celebrate them m person, 
and even the of a military camj^gn could not excuse him from taking 

the part for instance, the festival of the Great Goddess of Arinrta; 
the extent to which the normal ftmcoons of royalty were in Hatti over¬ 
shadowed by the duties of priesthood is made d<ar by the fact that on Hittia 
monuments the king is almost without exception represented as wearing his 
sacerdotal prments and performing some religious rite. 

The deities worshipped with so much sate ceremony were at once for¬ 
midable and kindly. Thou, Sun goddess of Arinna, thou art a benevolent 
goddess; ■"an, o Sun goddess of Arinna, is dear to thee, thou dost grant 
him pardon; thou art the light of heaven and of earth, thou art the fethcr and 
the mother of all lands.’ But thw were severe, visiting the sins of the father 
upon the children: *If any man offend the spirit of a god, will the god for that 
sin punish him alone? Will he not punish that man’s wife, his chUdten and 
his descendants, his household, his slaves male and female, his Bocks and his 
herds, his harvest? Will he not completely destroy him > For your own sak« 
ihcrcfore fear greatly the word of god.’ The divine wrath h caused by man's 
sin; therefore man must make humble confession of his sins; ‘if a slave com- 
miM a feuli and he confesses his wrong-doing to his master, the master does 
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to ilim what he will* but because fae has adminwi hb fault to his master the 
spirit of his master is calmed and the master does not punish bis slave'i So 
should the gods act loftnrds the sinner who confesses bis trespasses; the pra^Tir 
of pcniicncc, therefore, if it is to be efifecrivc, should begin with a humble 
confession* the king himself, speaking in the name of all his people, will say, 
Thus is it, this and that have we done’. Naturally, the suppliant will plead 
excuses; the offence may be of old standing, ‘I was a diildthen and know 
no th i n g of if j but the fact remains, there has been sin, *our fathers have 
sinned’, and there must be oonression and due amends in order chat man may 
be restored in the favour of the gods. In striking contrast to the telJgioii of 
Mesopotamia* that of the Hurri and the Hittites had a very definite ethical 
content, so much so that the moial virtues tvere personified and deified; there 
Was a god of sincerity, a god of righteous dealing and a god of justice. Nor 
w^ ^ a mere foim; for such a quality as sincerity the Hirdtes showed a 
genuine regmd. No Babylonian monarch W'ould have begun his autobiography 
as King Idn-mi of Alalakh did, with the frank admission chat he had spent 
the first seven years of his reign in exile, nor is there any eastern parallel to 
the opohgh of Hattusilis III of Hath; there the Great King, victor in many 
wars, who could conclude a treaty on equal terms with the Pharaoh of Egjpt, 
recognizes that there have been inddems in his life which might be inter” 
pKO^ as showing dislojTilty and ill faith* and he attempts to justify himself 
by giving what purports to be a simple and straightforward account of the 
facts* that such a man should feel justification of himself to be necessarv is a 
striking tribute to Hitiite ethics. ^ 


In im apolo^a Hattusilis describes how’ he received instructions from Ishcar* 
the goddess of Samuha, in dreams. Dreams were one of the regular channels 
throu^ which man might enter into reladons w'iih the gads and, to obtain 
such, meutedon was p^scdi thus* when IGng Mursilis wanted to learn 
the cause of the pla^e that was devastating the land he ordered all the priests 
to sl«p m a holy place and ptav-ed that one of the gods should manifot the 
truth through their dr^. \Vh^^ or not there was an answer depended, 
of course, on the god’s g^wiU; there w-ere other charmels wSmby a 

^ secured, by sacrifidal omens, by the 
fhght of bir^, and by the r^cuig oflats. The first method, the cxaminadL of 
the hver of the she^r other victim of sacrifice and the interpretation of the 
marks thereon had been learned from the Mesopotamians* asTs evident from 
the fact that m the ^tate ^ dealing with the subject the technical terms are 
t^en over tom the .Akkadian; at Alalakh there was found a day m^l of a 
hver mapped out dijpammarit^y m show the significance of its markings 
whidb ch^ly resembfe examples tom Babylonia; a similar liver 
found at Piacenza m Itdy witnesses to the cultural influence of the Hittites 
on the E^cans. Ausp.carion* the obtaining of omens tom the flight aS 
acuon| .rf birds was essen^y a Hurro-Hlrdte custom. King Idri-iSin exUc 
consuited the bnds as wdl as the sheep’s intestines befo^co^Th^c^ 
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policy of his ceturo. Miusilis II had sent his genera] Nuanna to repel an 
invasion of the armies of Hajasa, and the general WTites to say chat his senior 
officers H«^Tnan^^ omens of success before risking a battle—‘Will not the matter 
be determined by the birds and the entrails ?’ The king, who was far aviay, at 
Caichemish, kept there by threats of a possible Assyrian attack, amwered, T 
juve demanded for tbee the oracle by the birds and by the entrails, and the 
matter has been determined for thee by the birds and by the entrails. Forwyd! 
The Storm god, my Lord, has already delivered this enemy of Hajasa into 
thy b^dS;p and thou shall smite him.* 

More often these omens were consulted not to foretell the future but to 
determine the source from which had come any evil that afflicted the con- 
sultant, so that be might know how to deal wj^ it. If the source were an evil 
spirit, then magical rites were called for; but if he was afflicted by god, then 
he must confess and must make atonement. The distinction ^y scot fine¬ 
drawn, but it U a real distincrion based upon Hittite theological belief. The 
gods are good and therefore cannot be the source of evil; if evil shows itself, 
it must be due either to malicious and evil spirits or to man's offenc^ against 
the gods, for such automatically involve the punishment which the justice of 
the gods is bound to enforce. There can be no propitiation of the ci,nl spirits; 
they can and must be overcome by charms and spt^. If, howeii'cr, divination 
proves that man is ultimately to blame ('We are sinncis. Mankind is evd’, 
declares Mursilis 11 , and 'Mankind is evil', repeats his successor Muwaiialis) 
then by praj’er and sacrifice the gods may be persuaded to temper justioe 
with mercy. Sacrifice was essential, because the purpose of sacrifice was not 
merely to give to the gods the food they needed j before sacrificing, the man 
must purify himself; he can lay upon the victim his own guilt and so acquit 
himself by its death; the blood of the victim forms a special fibation poured 
out before the god (not smeared upon the person of the suppliant as in 
Phoenician ritual) and creates a bond of mystical union between god and man; 
and the sacrificial banquet which foUowed brought god and man into sail 

closer communion. ... .e l * l 

Such a conception ruled out altogether the human sacrifices which were 
demanded by the religion of the Semites of Syria. It is true that this has been 
disputed, chiefly on the strength of one ‘ritual of purification', but the text 
really implies nothing of the sort. The ritual states thai if moops have been 
defeated by the enemy ‘they cut in halves a man, a goat, a puppy and a little 
pig; they place half on this side and half on that side, and in front they n^c 
a gate of.,. wood and stretch a [?1 over it, and in front of the gate they light 
fires on this side and on that, and the troops walk right through, and when 
they come to the river they sprinkle water over them'. There is no reference 
here to any god or to any normal ritual of sacrifice. The troops have been 
and the punishment for cowardice should be death or, at least, 
dedmation; instead, one man is chosen as scapegoat for the disgraced army 
and is as are three animals, two of which, be ii noticed, are unclean and 
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not 5 c offerii^ for the gods. With the fa^lves of the victiinSj and udch wood 
and 5 re> ihcic is builc a ^gate-way’, a sort of Caudine Forks, through which 
the troops must march, and by that act of self-degradadoi]^ followed by puii- 
hcaiion in lumung water, they are purged of the sdgim of defeat. TTiis is 
no rase of ‘human sacrihee* ji* it is a ritual for restoring military dis d pling at a 
minimum cost; everything chat we are told about the very Human ch^cter of 
the Hittiic gods shows that a fnst on human 5 esh would have been most 
distasteful to them. 

Sacrihee was the proper accompaniment of prayer, rvheiher prayer was for 
forgiveness or lo secure blessings; the servant must by such urtpang win the 
favour of his divine masters. What the Hittiic sought lo obtain from the gods 
was their protection in general, agamst all the misfortunes that matiMnd, 
and, in particular, good health, long life, and prosperity for himself and his 
descendants, all material blessings. In the many prayers that have come down 
to us there is no mentioii of anything to do with life beyond the grave. In so 
far as the custom prevailed of pladng objects with the of the dead it 
would seem that the Hiedtes enccrtaincd some ideas regarding a future 
esdsteiice. The practice of cremation is not inoonsistciit with such, gitHn n gh 
it rules out the cruder tenets which informed the funerary rites of the Egyp¬ 
tians, and it is difficult to assume that the Hittties rejected altogether any 
belief in life’s coniinuana; when we sec dolls and toy soldiers arranged around 
a child’s cinerary um. But the silence of the teats mav well imply that the 
belief played a very small part in formal rdigion. 

Just as the Hurri and the Hittiies adopted and syncrerized the gods of 
various lands and i-’arious tribes, so too they borrowed freely the mythological 
stones current amongst chose with whom they jn The Baby¬ 

lonian legends of the Creation and of the Flood were taken over and given a 
c™ amount of local colour. In the Tclcpmas myth we have a natun-stoty 
which, hke the Babj'Ioman Ishtar legend and the Syrian Adonis legend, 
recounts the desolanon that overwhelms the earth when the green erovSh of 
springtime is killed by the summer beats; it may be derived from the 
M«opotamian onginal (m which jase it has been very radically rcmoddJedl 
OT It may be an indep^dent version of an almost universal allegory; in the 
acme tal^clcpmus is not kUled but from some personal whim looses to 
d^pp^ from earth, with the result that aU life dries up and withers, and the 
gods fficm.^ves ^ hard put to it to 5 nd food. The Sun god sends an eagle to 
vButh for Tde^iK in the valleys, the moimtains and the depths of foe sea; 
bur^ c^e &ls; ffie Storm g^ himsdf goes in search and looks in the temple 
of Tclcpmus, but he IS not there. The eagle is sent out a second time but 
r^, sayi^ ‘I find hnn nof, Finally the mother of the gods sen^ut a 

and the feci and get him to appear; take of your waa and dean his wounds, 
him pure soimd, and bring him to me’. The Storm godis doubtftd 
of success, but the mother of the gods replies, ‘Leave the bee alone; 
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go and find him', and the missing god is safely brought back. Obvioudy the 
detail of the myth is purely Anatolian. The Kumaipi myths are deniutely 
Hurrite bj' origin; the myth of the serpent niujanka, which has for its hero 

the Storm god of Ncrik, is presumably, therefore, Anatoliam 

The myths with thdr piimitiw savagery seem to have little m coi^on 
with the developed religion as presented by the teste of the fourteenth and 
thirteenth centuries BC; they belong to an old tradition and imy ongmaUy 
have been associated with one or other of the local cults which later were 
combined into a single and more or less harmomous system. But even under 
that system the local variants preserved something of their i^epcndent 
character, and an outstanding instance is that of the Storm god whose 
attribute was the double axe; it was perhaps his cult that was ^pted the 
Cretans of Knossos, and it survived till far later times as ^t ot^us 
dcus. The influence of the Hurro-Hittites upon Greek rcl^on ts indeed 
remarkable. The classical Greeks themselves were aiAare that the cult of 
Dionysos aune to them ftom Asia; now we find that the Hesiodic ih^ony 
is in derived ffom Anatolian sources. W of this ^ 0 ^“^ 
been due to trade connccdons; thus, the legend of Zem and Typhon is^ 
upon that of KumarfM and was probably brought to Greece by Grc^ 
nferchants who lived at the trade-port at the mouth of tlte Oioiues, under the 
shadow of that Mount Kasios which, aawrding to Greek versions 

alike, was the scene of the divine battle. Some smnes a^ beliefs may have 
coi^ through the ‘Achaeans* of western Asia A^or. But in ma^cass, 
whatever thfchannel may have been, the source is beyond doubt. 
comidcr further the har^pket of Etruria and of Rome, and rc^ber that 
the Flood story* of the Hebrew Genesis is de^tely wloiued by the 
version (actually the longest extant account of the Gflgai^h epic is repre 
senicd in the Hlrri translation)?-- we shall realize that for dte study of ancient 
religion that of the Hurri and the Himtes has a quite peculiar importance. 


STRIA 


The peoples who at the begiiining of the third mill^um inhabited wh^ we 

may Si Svria, forebears of those described in the Old Moabites, 

Edomiics, Callaanitc^^. Phoenidans and the rest^ were all of Semitic st^ and 
shared what were essentially the same tdigious belicfe but the very drfferent 

conditions of life of the different peoples inevitably introduced vanMioiis m 
the local cults which almost obscure the underlying unity. It was not to be 
expected that the nomads of the eastern deserts should be mo ved by 
idSi as were natural for the dwelleis in the fertile coi^tland. nor would the 
southern tribes have those political contacts which m the north added su^ a 
cod as Hadad to the native pantheon. The Phoenicians, according to their 
^ tradition (and it is presumably correct) were imimgnmts who« on^ 
home had been for to the cast, somewbert on the Persian Gulf, and the foith 
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that ihey brought with them in sU likelihood the relatively simple one 
which in much later times persisted in the east> It happens rhat ij^e are far 
better documented on the subject of the Phoenician iel%ioii than on that of 
any of the other peoples of these regions (except the Hebrews), and "we can 
See how profoundly their religion had been modified by eavironmeiit townrds 
the middle of the second millennium nc, 
lOie soil of the coastal strip is naturally fertile. The high mountain range 
whi^ cuts it off &>m the interior attracts a rainia]] which can be considerable 
but is capricious and may sometimes fail almost entirely, an d there is no water 
supply that could be udhzed for artificial urigadon. The growing crops may 
be injured by the hot breath of the khamsin wind blowing from the southern 
desert, or annihilated by chat other desert plague, the swarms of locusts. The 
ttansidon fiom the rainy season of winter to the parched and torrid summer 
is ^rupt. The rivers are too few and too small to have much importance, but 
abundant springs break our all along the foot of the mountain range and even 
in the sea. A people so situated was bound to emphasize the cult of the agrarian 
gods-the gods of the soil, of water, of vegetation, those who represented the 
con^img powers of summer and winter; moreover, a settled people made 
wealthy by trade and long accnstoiried to dty life was bound to formalize its 
religious pracDce with an elaboration unknown to the desert dwdicr 
The ori^ head of the pantheon, Elyon, ‘the Most High God’, 6om 
whom and his ransort, the Earth goddess, were descended all the other gods, 
se^s to have been m the course of time supplanted by his son Bel, a solar 
deity who IS fang Of heaven, the author of creation and the supreme judge. 
Ba al, afterwds Identified with Hadad, the northern god of the storm, was 
pnmanly the ord of the mountains whose home was b the Lebanon range 
^d on Carmel; his ^ Ba’al, a god of the nether world, was lord ^ 

the spnngs and ^ and of the mountain torrents which ir from the 

The in the sea, lord of the 

^ h of v^ctatioD, the inventor of and of the 

^ ^ ^ Ashdod in PhUisda 

^ ^ ^ “to Assyria where 

wS^e'i H^urabi. proclaims hinS^as ‘he 

who icterw the god Dagan, and southwards again into Sumer where the 
of fcu. boor Uk oomes Idio-Dopo ond fatat-Dosu, 

onginall> a goddess of procreanon and fecundiru =tw, i . ^ j 

with the goddesses Asherat and Anat, the latter 
id tf.c old mph ,J Bd’d and AU,.n Ba’d 


agr&nan nanire of the Sman colt?!! which epitomizes the 


of Che simuner harvest. 

It is the war of the twn seasons. High summer 


b«d b^dshdd „ u» dod.„„u «T.i";;;p.=lrr^'^rd„Tdg^ 
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Anac calls upon the help of Ba’al, and the god reconquers for her the moimrain 
hdghts of Lebanon; dicn she conducts a mass-sacrifice of human duldren 
and with their blood rduvenates ±e old god El and secures from him Ae 
rebuildii^ of Ba’al’s temple which, at the begiiuung of winter, is opened with 
a holocaust of sheep and cattle, and Ba’al promises 'to fatten gods and men 
and to <Tiair^ live again the multitudes of the earth . But as the hot suns 
strike on the olives and the fruit trees Ba^ai must yield up his throne; he 
descends Into the underworld amid universal mourning in which even Mot 
joins, and Anat perfbnns his funeral rites. She begs of Mot, now again 
enthroned, to restore her brother from the dead, describing the horrors of the 
drought due to his death—‘Life abandons the sons of men’—but Mot 
refuses, relying on that h^her dispensation which 'pur into the hands of Mot, 
the divine Son, the lowlands that lack the rain which falls from heaven*. 
Since prayers are unavailing Anat has recourse to force. ‘She seizes Mot, the 
divine Son. With a blade she cute him, with the wimiowing-fen she wiimows 
him, with the fire she parches him, with the quemsionc she grinds him’; the 
harvest is in, and the new year begins with the w,Tnter rams— the heavens 
will rain down fatness and the ri'kTilcts will run with honey’. 

The myth, redted in the mystery-plays performed in the Syrian temples, 
is in its essential nature-worship identical with that of Ishtar and Dumim 
fTanunuz) in Mesopotamia and that of Isis and in Egypt: ind^, 

according to tradidon, Egypt got the story from Syria, just as Greece derived 
from it the legend of Adonis, ‘Adoui’, 'My Lord*, as Ba’al Ahyan is call^ 
upon a Phoenician altar from Byblos. In religion as m other things the 
Phoenicians were the middlemen for intemadonai exchange, and of the many 
Asiatic elements in Greek mjriiology not a few must have been introduced by 
Phoenician merchants of the Early Iron Age visiting the harbours of Greece. 

But while the Syrians might cast the legends of their gods in a picturesque 
and dramatic form which commended them to foreign hearers, there was 
nothing in their religion that could help to adi.-ancc man’s concepnon of the 
divine The myth of Aliyan Ba’al is as savage and brutal os the natural 
phenomena personified in it, and the Syrian cults faithfully reflecKd that 
Mvagery, The Hebrew prophets who brought against them the accusation 
that ‘they sacrificed thdi sons and thdi daughters to idols, and the land vms 
defiled with blood’ did them no tnjusdee, for with the Phoenicians at least 
the custom of sacrificing the first-bom persisted long after neighbouring 
peoples had learnt to substitute an animal for a human victim; the story of 
Jephtha’s daughter and the chUd-sacrifices which were practised in the valley 
of Tophet outside the walls of Jerusalem show that even the regions cast of 
the mountain range long observed the same barbarous rites. Vtliercas most 
of the peoples of the Middle East held the simple view that sacrifice i^'as 
necessary because the gods, man-like, were hungry and must be fed, for the 
Syrian it was a magic rite; through the blood of the victim the ofliant has 
access to his goi and therefore he anoints his hands with the blood before 
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he mEkes his prayer. Even the animal victim is only a substimte for the o&ant; 
by the iaying-on of hands he identifies the beast with himself and by the 
proper ritual chai]ges it with his own sinSi making' it a 'scapegoat' by whose 
death he is ficed from all guilt before god. Undoubtedly the formal religion 
^the later Jews borrowed much from the old Semitic ritual, just as Christian¬ 
ity was to borrow from contemporary paganism; but it was the adaptation of 
outward forms only. So lar as wc can see—and the Ugarit tablets afford 
^dence enough—the religion of the coastal Semites was singularly lacking 
in moral and ethical content and contributed nothing to later human thought. 


CRETE 


It has been stated above (pp. 377.^) chat in the first half of the second millen- 
nium BC Cretan civilization was in many ways the finest of the old Mediter¬ 
ranean ivorld, and on the strength of that it might be expeacd that its 
contribution to the history of man's religious bdiefe would be proportionately 
great. But such is not the case. We possess many cult figures, many religioiis 
symbols and, on miagUos and seal-impressions, a ^■ast number of iUustrations 
of what seem to be religious characters and of unmistakable ritual; but in the 
abs^ce of documentary evidence the interpretation of ail this ts arbitrary 
and subjeenve. Almost every scholar (and there are many such) who has 
wnnen on the subjea of Cretan religion has on almost every point arrived 
at conclusions different from those of the others. Nor is this divereence con- 
^ to dci^U; It is fundamental. One writer declares that the religion was a 
dual monoth^m, the Supreme Principle being personified as a woman to 
whom wras sidwrdinare a young malt-'there is no evidence for more deities 
t^th^ ; for another there was a plurality of gods and goddesses halting 
s^al fiincuons; for s^e, the head of the Cretan pantheon is the GiS 
AlotbCT, to be idcntilied with Cyfade, Isis and As^e: for others the 
ubiqmrom symbol the Double Ase bespeaks a Great God like tl^Hi^ 

whose double axe, the hhyi, 
^tmts for the u^e of the UbjTimh of Knossos. The uncertaity of S 
pre^on ts mcre^ by the fact that the evidence on wfaiSTarEumenis 
arc ba^d IS nnx^, some being definitely Minoan and some Myct^^f^e 
™t be surest the two peoples had the same religion, and even where 
tl^ ^ to be ^utmmtj- there can be no assuran^t 

**“' “o*™ tie 

itTFipk , ir IS mir]]r to say that such did not j 

rock shelters and hiU-top stones 

were places atwhirFi niv ■ ed and enam i nrd . These 

ere pares 01 pugnmage, at which offetmgs were mado-the character of the 
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ofierings being noticeably diffcrei^ at different sites]; essentially natural 
featuieSj they might be disonguished by a tefnenos wail, an altar of rough 
cuisoQiyj and by a Utde building which may have been a sanctuary. With the 
caves vre associate a pillar cult) for in some of theni) e.g- in the cave of 
Eileithyia at Amnisos, and in that of Psyefaro, there are stalagmitic pillars into 
the cracks in which the worshippers thrust tbdr vorive offering; that the 
cult was not confined to these natural bae^Is is shown by intaglios where a 
pi llar standing in the open has a bird perched upon it to witness to the 
immanence of the deity. 

With such rustic shrines again must one associate the tree cult. This is 
amply vouched for by the intagUosj, which show the little tenfertos wah, the 
altar and (somedmes) the aedicule built against or round the treej while tlw 
worshipper grasps one of the tree’s branches and a divine figure sit 
beneath the shadow of the foliage or may issue firom the branches; it is the 
epiphany of the Tree goddess. 

Within the same category of nature-deities must come the well-known 
figure of the Lady of Beasts. On a seal from Knossos she stands upon a 
mouncain-cop) flanked by lions, with a worshipper on one side and a shrine 
on the other; here she is unmistakably the goddess and the mistress of wild 
creatures. More often she appears heraldically set between two ammals, 
grasping them by the head or by the foot; or she may grapple with a sin^e 
beast, or walk accompanied by one, or she may be the huntress armed with 
spear or bow. Occasionally her place is taken by a male figure, and the latter 
is manifestly a god,JS but the Lady of Beasts is far more common than the 
Lord of Beasts; here, as in other cases, the male deity crisis indeed, but plays 
a subordinate part. 

In the palaces and houses of the Minoan penod that have been excavated 
it has generally been possible to rccogniic cult-rooms or chapels or, at least, 
a corner or a "niche of an ordinary room where an altar, with cult objects, 
shows that some religious ritual was practised. Such rooms are always very 
small, and it is not easy to reconcile them with the shrine facade represented 
in silhouette and repousse work on certain goId- 1 ^ omaraenis from Mycenae; 
these show a building in three sections, of which the central one stands up 
high above the side compartment, all alike crowned by horns of conseoatioiii 
in ^fh compartment a sacred pillar stands upou homs of consecration while, 
over the side compartments, a bird is perched to symbolize the presence of the 
deity. Very similar buildings are tepresenicd on a gold-leaf plaque from Volo, 
and also on fragments of a miniature fresco from the Knossos palace; un¬ 
doubtedly the picture is correct, but the ground-plans of the cult-rooms so far 
discovered do not correspond with it; it has even been suggested that what is 
represented is not the exterior fa?ade of the shrine but its interior—the reie- 
dos, as it were, with honis of consecration in front of it very much as we see 
them in the Shrine of the Double Axes at Knossos. 

On the altar-ledge of the Shrine of the Double Axes (which is of LM. HI., 
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i-c- of Myc trtaoan , date) there were four crude bell-shaped rcrra-oocia figures 
of goddesses or attenHants and one of a male worshipper holding a bird-i 
s i milar cult figures occur regularly in other house—and palace — cult-roomst 
but the most famous are the late Aiiiddle Minoan III f^cnce figures found in 
the Central Palace Sanctuary deposit at Knossos (PI, 53)i The distinguishing 
attribute of those goddesses, as of the fine chrysetephantine statuettes such as 
those now in BostoOj is the snakes which they hold in their hands or have 
coiled about their bodies; dsewheie, as at Goumia, the bell'Shaped altar 
figurines are encircled by or grasp snakes, and a commoa feature of shrine 
furniture is a tube-shaped day vessd decorated with snakes in rdiefi the 
domestic cult carried on in palace and house is the cult of a Snake goddess. 

It generally been urged that the snake is the proper attribute O'f a 
chthonic deity; therefore the Cretan goddess must be die goddess of the 
underworld] of the earth beneath whose surface is fh^ realm to which the 
dead go ^wn fiom whose surface the plants and the crops grow up; she 
is worshipped in the household chapel as the protectress of the house’s df ?d. 
This may be so, but another view, put forward first by Evansi* and adopted 
by Nilsson, would appear preferable. In andenc and in modem folk-lore, 
including that of Greece, the snake is the guardian and genius of the house— 
an actual snake is welcomed and tesF^cted and may even be fed with milk 
^d b^d-^bs; therefore the Snake goddess is the proiecixcss not of the 
dead but of the living members of the househoIcL Certainly this accords 
bett^ mth the archaeologica] facts; the ^snake-tube’ sancmaiies go back to 
me I-M. I period, i.e. arc definitely Minoan, and so ^ as is known the 
M^s did not greatly concern themselves with any after world, and it was 
oidy Myxenaeans who lavished labour and money on great tombs and 
splendid offerings to the dead. 


In the cult-rooms no other deity seems to have been worshipped, for the 
bird^ to wWer species they may belong, probably do no more than 
^TObohre the presence of the divine power. The intagUos give us an astooish- 
ing i^e •>f what ^y be demonology, creatures compounded of man 

the crafts^ s fanty it is impossible to say. There is no evidence for any 
^ m the natureof a bua cuk; the horns of consecration may wdlorigini 

buo^um ^ds for the sacrifice, not for the god. The case for the double 
aae^ doubtful; we may see m it the spedal aniconic form of the supreme 
davy, ^ we may regard n as simply the sacrificial instrument which bJv-irtue 
of Its fiincuoQ has come to be considered holv ^ • 

Ot. =]«ic jod, b„, u. 

(to setuid regKdiiig Minom ^lipon 4 d.™. Mod « Uus, 

to thee wye, o» (he oy hmd. the r™.dc ddto 
hin-ieps jmd, e» ^ oto, ^ domeede deitte who 
mdivKtol hoiM. and we,, wonhipped widen ha wdb; darew^^ aa 
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well as goddessesj but the laner played a far more important role. Apparently 
there were no proper templeSi and apparently no professional priesthood, for 
neither the family cult nor the pilgrim’s offering called for sucb« Animal 
sacrifices were offered to the rustic gods, for these arc represented on the 
intaglios; libations were poured out of veisels of prescribed form and offer¬ 
ings were made of fruit and flowers; above all, the gods were honoured by 
dances, and we are shown the worshippers reeling in an orgiastic ritual. 

Generally speaking, the scenes upon the intaglios suggest that the Minoan 
religion was in keeping with the chameter of Alinoan art, picturesque, humane 
and cheerful. The Snake goddesses protect the house, the Lady of Beasts is 
man’s ally, and the divinity imman ent in baetyl and tree is no: likely to be 
nocuous; the approach to the gods is by f e a stin g and dancuig, and if they 
show themselves in answer to the adorant’s prayer their epiphany is awe¬ 
inspiring, of course, but with a joyful excitement. This is something utterly 
unlike the beliefs and practices of Egypt, of Mesopotamia and of Phoenicia. 
Whether any element of it was to survive and influence later societies, 
whether the ’fair dancing-place which Daedalus made for Ariadne’ may have 
helped to mould the Dionysiac choruses of the Attic stage it would be rash 
to say; but at least we may grant to the Minoans a conception of ihe gods 
which was neither slavish nor savage but innocently gayi 

the HEBREWS 

The ftmily &om which the Hebrew nation claimed descent belonged to the 
western branch of the Semitic people, the Amorites of the Old Testammt, 
which contrasts these inhabitants of the north-eastern steppes stretching 
from the Jordan rift northwards to the Anatolian foothills with the Canaanites 
of southern Syria. According to Hebrew tradition the proper home of the 
family was at Harran, but a branch of it had established itself at Ur, in which 
dry Abr^iam was said to have been boraJT Those two dries, Harran and Ur, 
were the capitals of the two earthly realms whereof Nannar, the Moon god, 
was the king, and it was inmitable that anyone living in either of the dries 
should acknowledge the supreme authority of the divine ruler. Whatever 
relics of the original Semitic religion of his house Abraham may have retained, 
his real religion was that of Ur, with the cult of the Moon god as its prindpal 
element. In later days the Jews were well aware that ‘your lathers worshipped 
strange gods bejund the River’ and to that tradition added the legend that 
Abraham’s father, Tcrah, was by trade a maker of images; we may dismiss the 
legend, but the truth of the ttadirion is proved by the faa that the name Terah 
is taken fiom the northern (Hurrite) name of the Moon god who was wor¬ 
shipped as Terah in Harran and as Nannar in Ur. Hebrew religion, therefore, 
is rooted in that of Sumer . 

Although there is no evidence suffideut to fix any precise date for Abraham 
(see note 37) the various chronologies that have been attempted so ^ agree 

OC MilJtry ^ 
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that his dme of residence at Ur can safdy bo assigned to the Laisa periodt i.e. 
between 1920 and 1800 bc Now, as has been explained in the section deaUng 
with Sumerian religion (p. 713) this is exaedy the penod in w'hich the cult 
of the ^mily god reached its full development, when every house possessed 
its domestic chapd beneath whose pavement lay the graves of the family's 
forebears and when family worship filled the void left in man's reli gi ous 
consciousness by the growing exclusiveness of temple ritual and by Nanmr's 
f^ure to protect his kingdom against foreign enemies. That the household 
of Tcrah follow'cd the example of his neighbours at Ur in this respect also 
could be safely assumed, but no assumption is necessary; when Jacob 
a covenant with his cousin Laban he invoked the sanction of just this family 
god, 'the God of Abraham and the God of Nahor, the God of their father*; 
this is no personal deity but that unnamed divine being which persooihes the 
family Throughout its successive generations and is for its members the 
operative power in all thdr family afiairs. 

The removal of Abraham's household from Ur to Harran had no signi¬ 
ficance so far as its religious observ-ancts were ooncemed. Here, too, the 
worship centred upon the Moon god as Lord of the Citj” mudi, at any rate, 
of the inpular mj-thology had been borrowed from Sumer; that the cult of 
the f^ly god was practised here also is evidenced by the Hurrim law vvluch 
laid it down that possession of the figures of the family god (the teiaphim of 
the Book of Genesis zxxi. 19, 30) constituted a claim to primogeniture. At 
Hairan, then, Abraham would have been completely at home; it was when he 
migrated thence into the relatively barbarous surroundings of PalesdneJ* 
that ite first step was taken which led to the Isolation of the Hebrews as a 
^peculiar peoplc% 

WhcrevcT he went Abraham would take with him the traditions of civilized 
life with which he had been imbued at Ur; on the inte llprmal, ethical and 
moral sides the change of country would mean no change of character. It is, 
indeed, made quite dear by the Old Testament narrative that the patriarchal 
family did in fret continue to observe the Sumerian social standards to wdiich 
the elders were accustomed. But in the matter of rehgiion migration into 
Canaan involved a complete break with the past The supreme authority of 
the Moon god naturally ended at the frontiers of his kingdom, and it could be 
extent^ beyond them only by conqurat; Nannai could not accompany the 
most dev'oted of bs subjects into a land in which he would be at best but a 
stranger a^tted on sufferance. But apan from thi^ the Moon god had to be 
pre^y housrf; for his resid^ce on earth he required a temple, the ‘house 
of God, scr^'ed by ^ accredited priests, and that was something that no 
wTmderer could supply The Moon god. therefore, had to be left behind. And 
the same w^ tnie of the o^er major gods; they had to have their temples; 
they were all loca^ demes, whether they bore rule in kingdoms of to 
TOm or, as at Ur, foito pan of the court of the locallv supreme god and so 
badthorown houses bi«lt for them in his territory and at his expSre. 
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those minor powers, w avin g a strictly limited jurisdictionj whose litde 
shiinm we have seen wedged in between the private bouses in the streets of 
Ur, needed a dwclHag, however simple—and in any case they were &r too 
numerous and far too seldom invoked to be esported en nrarw. The only god 
whom Abraham could take with him, of all those whom he had known and 
worshipped, was the nameless family god who ew the family and, if the 
family moved, could not be left behind. 

It is, of course, true that every traveller at that rime was faced wi th the same 
predjcamentj the gods were local and could not go with him on his travels. 
But the non^ solution was simple enough. A man t^sed &om the temioiy 
of One god to that of another. Naturally he was bound to accept and a^now- 
ledge the established government of each land that he entered j where the 
government was exercised by a god he would automatically recognize that 
god*s local supremar^, and on his remm home he would resume the worship 
of his native deity without any consdousness of past disloy^ty. This |»lirical- 
rdigious shift of alj t-gianeg would, under normal conditions, have imposed 
itself upon Abraham, and the story of his paying tithe to the priest-king of 
Salem suggests that he was prepared to practise it; but conditions were not 
normal. As a pastoralist accompamed by his flocks Abraham was obliged to 
avoid as far as possible the little Canaanixc towns ringed about with their 
agricultural domains and to keep to the open country which was more or less 
no-man’s-!and; thctjc the writ of the gtxis of the dty states did not run, there 
were no temples of the sort to w'hich he had been acoistomcd, and such 
crude ‘high places’ as he may have passed would not appeal to him as being 
in any sense ’houses' of gods. Admittedly it was difficult not to be affected 
in some degree by the opinions and bdiefs of the people whom he met, and 
who presumably knew what was right m thdr pan of the world; the proposal 
to sacrifice his first-born, Isaac, was an unwilling conocssion to local practice. 
But the town-bred family of Terah had a supreme contempt for the barbarous 
peoples of Canaan (Rcbcfcah thought that life was not wt>tth living if she had 
to assodate with ’the daughters of the Iaad'),M and the dviliied traditions of 
Ur were strong enough lo make the patriarch reject the demands of Canaamte 
ritual. There was no denying the edstenoe of the great go^. The growing 
clan had brought with them the mythological l^cnds which were current 
equally in Ur and in Hanran (it was the northem version that they had made 
their own), and these were passed down from father to son to form the back¬ 
ground of faith; but for practical purpt^ it was the family god that mattered 
because with him alone they could be in contact, and inevitably he tended to 
assume for himself the powers which reaUy belonged to the great gods; the 
mediator tended to become the giver and the source of giving. The head of 
the cl an conducted the worship of the family god—the God of Abrah^, of 
Isaac and of Jacob—in the traditional manner, sacrificing to him not in any 
temple but upon a makeshift altar set up wheiever the camp might be pi tched, 
and although, by means of intermarriage with native women, 'strange gods' 
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did find thdi way into the hands of the clansmen, yet such were needed as 
unorthodox (Gcn< xxxv. 2) and had to be given up; it would seem that 
throughout the period of the patriarchal residence in Canaan the cult of the 
family god remained unadulterated. 

It was diSeneni in Egypt. The Hebrews were still shepherds, aid were 
Uving only on the outskirts of the Nile valley, but they were associated with 
and subject to a people whose civilization they could not despise, governed 
by a king who was himself a god, and settled in the proximity of towns where 
magnificent temples housed the gods in whose territories they dwelt. It was a 
fortunate thing for them that the ^ypdans, for whom shepherds were 'an 
abomination*—the prejudice refiects their nadoual hatred of the Hyksos 
conquerors — kept (he Hebrews at arm’s length; but even so the process of 
assimilation went far, and the ikith of the patriarchs was very nearly swamped 
by the organized religion of Egypt. Persecution, emphasized their racial 
identity, but the peculiar bdicis and practices of their forefathers were 
largely forgotten. 

According to Hebrew tradition, as set out in the book of Exodus, the flight 
of Moses, a prominent Hebrew,*® into the land of Midian proved to be the 
salvation of his people. In the tent of Jethro, whose daughter he married, he 
could take part in the domestic ritual conducted by his father-in-law and 
recover the knowledge of Semitic rdigion which Egyptian influences had 
almost obliterated. In the hill pasturages of Midian he could forget the 
temples of the Nilotic towns and fall back upon the cult of the God of Abra¬ 
ham, of Isaac and Jacob. This old nameless god he now identified with the 
Yahwch whose worship had been widespread long since amongst the western 
Semites aM whom he now rediscovered in the wilderness where Jethro 
pastured tus flocks; by this identification the fiuruly god of the patriarchal clau 
gained in stature and, without any change of character, could be the god of 
what had become a considerable tribe. 

Although Moses’ demand to Pbaiaoh that he should let the Israelites go in 
order that they might hold a feast in the wilderness implied to Pharaoh—and 
probably to the Israelites—that thdrs was, like others, a local deity who could 
be worshipped properly only in his own domains, the conception of a tribal 
god was mmufet from ihc outset. When the migration from Egypt began 
'Judah was His sanctuary and Israel His dominJon’, so rngf ‘^11.5 j^a fled’ 
before the face of a new power and 'the inouatains shook’ at the coming of a 
god who was not thdr local lord. To the Israelites the idea of a god whose 
sphere was nor a pkoe but a society must have been difficult to grasp, even 
though It was visibly symbolized by the fire and doud that accompanied 
their march; whm they entered the district in southern Sinai where 
EKptian nu^ had set up their temple of Hathor they rev'erced to the 
b^^ they had acquire m Egj-pt and fashioned the golden calf in honour 
of the ^w godi^ who was the prescriptive mistress of the land.*' Only 
after a lapse of time durmg which those to whom the Nilotic customs had 
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tKCome second nAnitc had died, and a new? generation had grown up in 
the isolation of the desert and under the instruction of Moses, could the 
idea of a peripatetic tribal god unrrammeUed by space be accepted as 
fimdfliDencal. 

The creed that Moses taught was not, properly speaking, monotheistic, 
but it was uncompromisingly monolairous. The heterogaieous crowd of 
rehjgees that came out of Egypt had somehow or other to be hammered into 
8 national unit, which they would be submerged in the population of 

and disappear, and the birthright of the patriarchs would be lost with 
them. The one rhlng tha t could weld rhem together was the patriarchal faith, 
and that must be exclusive. The Israelites must acknowledge aUegiance to no 
other god; in that they would be a peculiar people distinguished from aU 
odicis; but their god must be exclusively the god of Israel, the champion of 
them alone and the enemy of all other peoples and sll other gods. The 
contimiitj’ of tradition must be upheld, but at the same time a new dispensa- 
tion must be recognized; the tribal god was the god of your fathers, the god 
of Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob', but no less cmphaticaUy was he ‘the god 
that brought you out of the land of Egypt’; that deliverance marked the 
bcgimiing of a new era. What may have been the custom in patriarchal tunes 
was now formalized into an ordinance—there was to be no matenal rtpresen- 
f^rinn of the god who was immanent in the tiib^'thou shall not make to 
thyself any graven image . . . thou shalt not bow down to them nor serve 
them'; but in order that men might not forget diat their god was pre^t 
amongst them a special tent was prepared for him and an order of priests 
established for his service* 

Considering how large a part the preparation for the nest world played m 
the religion of Egypt, with which the Israelites were familiar, it is curious 
that the Mosaic creed has nothing whatever to say about any life aitcr death; 
the incentive to virtue is ‘that thy da>'S may be long in the land which the 
Lord thv God giveth thee'. The whole of the moral code b based upon the 
divine s^on. but it does not aiiain any high level; its ordinances arc such 
as would naturally be obsen ed by the members of a nmtiad tribe towards one 
another. Murder is forbidden, but the law of the blood-feud is aUowcd; 
adulierv' is forbidden, but this applies only to adultery with a married woman 
wherebj' the line of descent is broken and the right of heritage endangered; 
theft is forbidden, but god promises to his followers aU the wealth of Canaan 
provided that they faithfully cxtetmmalc its present owners. Granted, 
however, that the laws which can be attributed to Moses do not in substance 
rise above the Ics'd of the ethics of a primitive society, they possess one 
unusual qualitv; they arc not put forward as the codification of traditional 
custom but claim to' be the direct orders of the tribal deity. Consequently 
any infraction of the laws is not merdy a social offence but a si n agaimi god. 
The laws dealing with man’s lelatioiis to god arc put on the same footing as 
those that w^ulatc his behaviour to his 'neighbour’; the mere form of 
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the decalogue biings cveiyday life and religion into closer contact rhnn Jjad 
been eflected by any other established creed 
The traditional for^ years of wandering in the wilderness was none too 
long a time to inculcate the new feith in the hearts and minds of a people 
accustomed to the splendours of Egyptian ritual, but that feith was likdy to 
be exposed to yet greater dangers in Fidcsriiie. The social legisladon of Moses, 
and many of his religious ordinances, were expressly designed for a nomad 
tribe’" and might well prove tU^adapted to a people settling down to a seden¬ 
tary life in villages and towns. But in fact that danger was minimized by the 
character of the settlement in its earlier phases, and it would seem that the 
course follow'ed was not fortuitous but deliberately planned to avoid the risks 
of too suddox socid change^ 


It is true that the Israelites had been promised ‘great and goodly 
which thou buildedst not, and houses full of all good thin gs which thou fiUedst 
not, and wells digged which thou diggedst not, vineyards and olive trees 
which thou plantedst not'pJ but they were warned that that was the time 
when their allegiance to their god would be most imperilled. Events proved 
that this was indeed so. The initial victories over Sihon and Og won for the 
Isr^tcs a considerable territory in Moabi they settled down in the Moabite 
cities and promptly adopted the worship of die Moabire gods^ ir was because 
of this apostasy that when Aiidian in its rum was conquered Moses ‘burnt all 
their dries wherein they dwelt, and aU thdr goodly castles, with fire' and 
pidlessty slaughtered all the inhabitants except the unmarried girls. 

But the main promise, constantly repeated to the tri be, was of a very difier- 
cni sort; they were to be brought into 'a land flowing with milk and honey'. 
The prospect offexed to them was not of agricultural land, for which t hri r 
whole experience made them unsuited, but of the rough uplands of the Judean 
hills, where ihcte was all-the-ycar-round grazing for their sheep and goats 
and, thanks to the exuberant flowers of springrime, the vrild bees furnished 
plenty of that sweetness which otherwise life lacked. It was a miserably poor 
land if judged by the standards of dvilizcd man, but a veritable paradise for 
shepherds accustomed to the scanty pasturage of the Sinairic desert The 
prospect was quite understcjod, and for the bulk of the IsaacUies was the best 
that they could desire; only the tribes of Reuben and Gad, because they 
possessed numbets of cattle looted &om the Midianites, demanded, and were 
allowed, to settle in GUad,(ast of Jordan 'which is a land for cattle’ ;thc other 
tribes asked nothing better than the hill pastures. This accorded wxtil with 
what was clearly the deliberate policy of thdr leaders; for as long as possible 
the IsracEtes were to remain a pastoral community living apart from the more 
dvilizcd Canaanites who might corrupt them. The rapture of Jericho was 
esscntiai, m that it blocked die road into the promised land, but die dtv was 
prompdy laid waste and a curse invoked on anyone who should try to rebuild 
i^in the same way the tow’n of Ai was burnt 'and made a heap for ever’ 
The towns and villages of the petty ‘kings’ who opposed the inwidcrs 


were 
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destroyed and didr inhabttflnLs extenninaced, bui the larger centres, with the 
exceptioii of Hazor, escaped, not only because their defences were texj strong 
for the undisciplined forces of Israel but also because they lay in the lowlands 
and therefore w'crenot coveted by the shepherds. The policy is made evident 
by what is said concerning the Analdm; those were cut off ^10™ all the 
innuntams of Judah and from all the mountains of Israel’, and their settle¬ 
ments there ‘utterly destroyed*, but their mflJn lowland ddes, Gaza, Gath and 
Ashdod, ufere left in their hands unmolestcdL Joshua’s aim was the occupa¬ 
tion of the hill country, where his followers should remain nomad, isolated by 
their manner of life the temptations of Canaanite dvilization. To some 
extent the policy was followed, and even as late as the idgn of Memepiah of 
Egypt (1225-1Z15 Bc) the Pharaoh, in his song of triumph over his Syrian 
campaign, while he boasts of the capture of dties like Gezer and Askalon, 
us es of Israel an expression w'hicb do^ not necessarily refer even to a settled 
agricultural people. 

The plan of isolation was not carried out systcmarically. Not nearly all the 
old inhabitants could be slain by the sword—even Jerusalem remained an 
enemy outpost until the days of the kingdom; many were put to tribute or 
admitted as allies , and, on the pica of blood-brotherhood, accepted as fellow- 
Israelites. Such may have been the origin of the tribes of Dan, Zebulon and 
Asher, seeing that in about 1430 bc, before the inr-asion under Joshua, King 
Idri-mi of Alalakh took refuge with the Habinn-i who then occupied the 
territory' assigned in the Old Testament to those tribes; indeed, Asher and 
Zebulon are mentioned by name in the legend of Kcieth+s and must therefore 
have been in Palestine—though not necessarily in the same area—at a still 
yirlifT date. The Book of Judges describes the constant apostasy of sections 
of the Israelites, generally of the more northerly tribes; it was due to their 
intercourse with die various races sonounding them, and in many cases may 
have been but a rdapsc from a conversion prompted more by political motives 
than by any rooted belief; so can we explain the final apostasy of the northern 
kingdom of Israel instigated by the rebel king JeroboaiiL In the south 
country, however, the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, together with the 
priestly bouse of Lei-i, concentrate in the inhospitable tangle of the Judean 
OTuId better prescnfc themselves from contact with their neighbours. 

It is remarkable that in spite of the important pan played by the Philistines 
in Ifl TfT Hebrew history the Old Testament is completely silent about their 
arrival in the coastal pl^; the great invasion of the Peoples of the Sea which 
threatened the existence of Egypt and changed the whole complexion of the 
hiiddle East seems to have passed unnoticed by the Hebrews. The inraders 
advanced generally along the coast and turned inland only if it were necessary 
to crush some dty that otherwise might threaten thdr Sank; obviously the 
Hebrew tribes presented no danger, and if so it was because they were still 
largely a pastoral people in the process of settling down to agriculture with 
the village as the largest unit of society. In this conservative existence, when 
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in*Cil the Atk of the Covenant was kept not in a builded temple but in the tent 
that recalled the desert wanderings^ the pure doctrine of the Mosaic icadiing 
could be maintained intact. None the less, there was a marked devdopment 
of the Mosaic concepdon. In Sinai the God of Abraham, of Isaac and of 
Jacob had become the God of Israel, and since Israel was a nomad and a 
landless folk his dominion had been not territorial but personal, over the 
tribe as an entity and over the individuals composing it. Now the Israelites 
possessed a land of their own, and that a considerable one, for all its poverty; 
in theory at least the ‘Twelve Tribes’ w'ere united, and by common action 
they had defeated recognized kingdoms and had mainn iinptt their indepen¬ 
dence. All this was god’s doing, and with the growth of his people their 
conceptioa of god grew likewise; Yahwch was becoming a national god, and 
the spirit WHS astir which in due time would make Jerusalem ‘the place where 
men ought to worship'. 


THE INCUS VALLEY 

The excavarion of the ruined dries of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro brought 
to light an andent dvilizarion which was at ^t sight as puzzling as it was 
unexpected; for it appeared as an isolated phenomenon having no roots that 
could be traced back into the past and no connection with anything that was 
CO follow it; it seemed wholly alien to India in its character and unr ela T ed to 
the des'elopnient of Indian history. Wc can now see that m part at least its 
character was formed by contacts with the west (Part 11, Chapter II) and 
can begin to realize that tt was not so sterile as its dnunaiic end made it appear. 

It is true that the Aryan invaders completely djestroycd4* chat urban civili¬ 
zation which was so much at variance with their own ideas of life. Indra was 
‘the destroyer of dries', and with the overthrow' of the dries the arts and cmfis 
which had ministered to their splcndotir and depended on the wealth of the 
citizens for patronage perished also; Aryan victory seems to have involved 
wholesale massacre—^ihe bodies of svoraen and children lie amnng^ t thp 
ruins of the houses—and there was no chance of any trade revival under the 
rule of the barbarian.s. In the Ugfat of history it ts only natural tlwt the material 
evidence which archaeology can produce implies that the emite culture enme 
to an abrupt end; the great dries were wrecked and long remained desolated; 
in the course of time poor squatters camped upon the ruined sites, and the 
odds and ends of domestic furniture which bear witness to their presence seem 
to show clearly enougli that the old aits of the Haiappa dvilizarion had been 
forgotten. 

On the other hand, the mass of the Harappa populace were agriculcuisHsts 
living not within the dty waHs but scattered over the counnysidc; and these 
people, who constituted no danger to the conquerors, but e(»noiiii<al!y 
indispensable, were not massacred but were enslaved. They were not drilled 
in the arts and crafts of the townsman, but they did share the townsman’s 
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religious creeds and practices, and those they wculd—and obviously did— 
preserve, perhaps the more faithfully because the only liberty left to them in 
their serfdom was that of belief. 

Of the many buildings eicavated at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa not one 
can be identified with any certainty as a temple or shrine. The many inscrip- 
dons found, which might well have been of great value as giving the names 
of gods and goddesses, are still undedpbered and therefore bdp us not at all. 
Our sources of information regarding the religious ideas of the Indus valley 
people are therefore limited to a few small stone figures which ^y represent 
gods; clay figurines, some of which arc merely toys, some votive, but some 
certainly religious ikons; the very numerous s(^s and amulets of which again 
some give religions inotife or figures of deities ; and, lasdy, baetylic stones 
and phallic symbob. This material efvidence, if taken bj' itself, would tell us 
little more than that there was, in the Indus valley, a reUgion that recognized 
gods in human form, venerated and possibly worshipped various animals, and 
made a cult of the phallus as lepiesenting the reproductive powers of nature, 
3 religion, in short, so unifortnly characteristic of any primitive agricidtural 
society as to have no particular interest. Formnaiely, however, our evidence 
is not altogether isolated. Because the religion of Hwappa did not die out, 
but was handed down by successive generations of servile peasants, it is 
possible to link it up with the known beliefs of later ^es and thereby 
better to estimate not only its intrinsic character but also its historical 
Importance, 

The outstandiiig object is a seal on which is carved the figure of a three- 
faced god seated on a low Indian stool with knees bent double beneath him, 
heel to heel, and toes turned down, his arms outstretched and his hands, 
with the thumbs to the fiont, resting on his knees, a typical attitude of Yegai 
he is fianhed by animals, an elephant and a tiger on his right, a rhinoceros and 
a buffalo on his left, and two deer at his feet This Mohcnjo-daio figure can be 
recognized at once as the prototype of the historic Siva; Siva is represented 
with three (or with four, or five) faces; he is the Ma/u^ogi, the prince of 
so that the attitude is proper to him; he is Lord of beasts; and the deer 
is sacred to him, and two deer, in exactly the pose that we have on the seal, are 
QQ many mediaeval images of Siva, just as, beneath the throne of 
Buddha, they symbolize the deer-park at Gaya. This is the most convincing, 
but by no means the only, representation wherdn we can recognize the god 
Siva; a deity in the same Ycgi attitude figures upon a faience seal and is 
accompanied by Nagas, one on either side of him, kneding with hands 
uplifted in prayer; on another seal the god is a^in in the same posture but 
has onlv one face. 

Now* Siva was not a member of the early Aiv'an pantheon; his introduction 
into it comes later, when the Aryan conquerors had settled down and by 
association with their subjects absorbed much of their old faith. Similarly the 
Nagas are still unknown in the li terature of the Vedic Age but are prominent 

cc* 
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in the laicr literature from the time of the Sutras ontn^ds. Even in modem 
India the warship of aniaimc stones, both natural and worked, plays an 
important rolej the phallic form, rhe is the embodiment of Siva, the 
vulva fonn that of h^ consort Mahadevi; ring-stones, having the same signi¬ 
ficance, are connected with the goddess of fertUicy and have many magical 
properties. None of these would seem to have any plaoe in Aryan cults; aU 
are chaiactetisiically Dravidlc, but all of them are found in gnst numbers 
on ihe sites of the Indus valley dries. Of the terra-conas, the hand-modelled 
female figure with high head-dress, usually nude except for belt and elaborate 
necklace but somerimes wearing a short kilt, is surely a deity and can safely 
be identified as the Earth goddess or Mother goddess; another, or perhaps 
the same, diviniiy, is represented on seals as in, or issuing from, a ptpal tree, 
with a worshipper kneehng before her and seven miniscrants or votaries 
below, an epiphany of a tree spirit like the Yaksia of the Bharhut and SandiT 
sculptures; incidentally one may nodee that the sanctity of the pipal tree does 
not begia with the Bhodi tree of Gaya; rather because it was and had always 
been sacred was it chosen for the scene of the Buddha^s iUuimnatiam Where 
animals arc represented, as ihcy constantly are, it is generally difficult to say 
whether they' are objects of worship at all—they may be symbols or vehicles 
of an anthropomorphic god, and they may be sacrificial vicrims; the feet that 
they are often shown feeding out of a special vessel or associated with such 
thi^ as lamps, which presumably are cull objects, gives them a ritual 
significance but does not necessarily mean that thq' are gods. On the other 
hand, when the bull (the commonest auirnal on the seals) is reprosented as 
wearing a wreath of fiowers, the parallel afforded by modem Indian custom 
cannot be a mere coincidence. 

Without going feriher into the details of the archaeological evidence—and 
much mote could be dted—we can safely assert that the religion of classical 
India is a combination of two very different creeds, that of the Aryan invwders 
being Eupciimpwed on that of the conquered race. An enslaved people is 
always apt to ding tenadously to its faith, for the simple reason that belief 
is the only liberty left to it. The Aryans formed at best a minority, and the 
disproportion would become more marked as fresh conquests spread their 
domimon eastwards and southwards. The result was that in rime the indi¬ 
genous ftirii assumed the leading role; as Sir Mortimer Wheeler has put it, 
Indra had. won the battle, but Siva won the war. But the continuity which 
WT must recognize as a historic fact further implies that the religion of the 
Indus valley before the Aryan invasion was the religion of Dravidjc India, 
not the special creation of the Harappa culture. It is true that the nude fsnale 
figurines which repre^t the Mother goddess are akin to those found in 
countries to the west, in Elam, Mesopotamia, Syria and Egypt, and that both 
in their character and in thdr technique (e.g. the pefiet e^xballs inserted in 
hollow sockets) they bear a remarkable resemblance to the terra-cottas of 
Sumer; and since ihe dominant dass in the Harappa stare was composed of 
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people who had comn into the Indus valley from rhe west (Part H, Chapter I) 
it might be thought that the figurines belong to a non-Indian ailt which those 
people brought with them from thdr original home. But an art form^ can be 
adapted 10 an existing tradition without altering its content, and a native idea 
ran bc expressed in a foreign technique and still remain fundamentally native, 
granted that the Harapp 3 figurmc-niahjcrs were influenced by wesiem models, 
yet ihe Mother goddess certainly belongs 10 the Indian pauth^n—in no 
country is her worship so deep-rooted and ubiquitous as in India. A single 
tepreseutation of a double-headed Janus-Iikc figure has been compared with a 
Sumerian stone carving of the Gudea period; the figure of the Sumerian 
demigod Gilgamesh has been more plausibly identified on four or five 
Mohenjo-daro seals; the dove as a sacred symbol is common at Mohenjo-daro 
and appears in Mesopotamia also; but none of these gives proof that there was 
a mixture of western and Indian elements in the Harappa religion. It of 
course, certain that over a long period there were close commcrcM relations 
between the Indus and rhe Euphrates valky-s; during the earlier pan of 
that period the Gilgam^h motif w’as one of the i^t popular 3 ubje<mi for 
Sumerian seals, and if it reappears on an Indian seal it can have been borrowed 
for its decorative value just as well as for its religious significance; in Aleso- 
potamia we find seals with Indian designs which were unquestionably cut by 
Sumerian craftsmen—they are Mesopotamian cylinders insicad of being 
fnHian stamp-seals—and the Indian gem-cutters may in the s;^e way have 
adopted Sumerian designs. On the cridenoe that w'c possess it is to 
assume that the people of Harappa and Aiohenjo-daro, while enjoying a 
material civilization which was pe^ar 10 the Indus valley and its immediate 
neighbourhood, shared the region of the Draridic population of India 
generally. That assumption justifies our interpietadon of the Harappfl 
oinnnmpnrt in ihc fight of latBi HiaduisTO; it also mahes the ultimate victory 
of Siva over Indra far more easy to explain than would have been ^ case 
had the non-Aryan elements in Hinduism to be attributed to the religion of 
the Indus valleys alone. Kone the less it is to the Indus valley that the credit 
should be given for the survi^’al of the religioo. The high criilizatioa of the 
Harappa people could not M to influence not necessarily the content but the 
artistic expression of the common faith, producing something unattainable 
by the other Dtavidic peoples, whose culture^ as illustrated by archaeological 
discoveries, was of a rdatiwly very low order. This is obviously true of the 
Mother goddess figurines with their western technique, and in the same way 
it the refined skill of the Mohenjo-daro gem-cutters to render in 

gly-pric form the attributes and character of Siva. While their more barbarous 
were perforce content with the lifiga and the baetylic stone, the 
artists of Harappi could cransktc ideas into visual shapw which w-ould 
survive ±c political annihi lation of the Harappa state. If by the anaJogi« of 
later iconography we are able ro trace back some of the reli^ous concepdoos 
of Hinduism to the dark ages of the Early Bronze period it is because the art 
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of the Indus vsUey bad represented in uie^'itBble farms the vague persons of 
the Drandic gods. 


CHINA 


In the religions of latter-day rJitna a very ptominect part is played by 
ancestor-worship. Since ancestor-worship is wholly alien to Buddhism in its 
pure form as taught by Buddha, and sina* it is not included in the teaching 
(which is more philosophical than reJigious) of Lao Tzu, the founder of 
Taoism, its origin has to be sought elsewhere, and recent disoovenes have 
proved that it is far older than any one of the systems which have been 
engrafted on it and must be accounted as a survival &Dm the earliest days of 
Chinese civilization. 


The literary evidence available for the Shang period consists in the in¬ 
scribed oracle-bones found in the Anyang district, and to thk must be added 
the archacologtcal evidence provided by the tombs. Since the orade^bones 
refer ahnost if not quite dtclusively to the king and his family they deal only 
with the ancestor-worship practised by the royal house, and that may 
have been pecuhar j but since the ritual of burial proves to be cssentiaHy the 
same for all classes—the difference being one of ^giee only, oomesponding 
to the varying importance of the individual dead—one may l^c it that ances¬ 
tor-worship was the common practice of Chinese society as a whole. The 
ritual was not simply a matter of pious sentiment, though affection might be 
an C3Cira motive for ^e recently bercavedi when a king names over forty dead 
kinsmen, covering twenty-sk generations, his offerings do not express a 
personal affection for each and all; they betoken a religious belief which, 
if wc may judge from the number of inscriptions which refer respectively to 
ancestors and to gods in general, was in the Shang creed more practically 
important than b^ef in the goeb, 

xAccording to that belief a man’s real power began when he died. Death 
transformed the mortal man into a spirit, possessed of undefined but vast 
powers where his descendants were concerned. While not quite omniscient 
or omnipotent the spirits could grant, or withhold, success in hunting, in 
agriculture, in war or in anything else, and they could punish those who 
failed to please them with famine, defeat, sicfcnKs or death; so aw’fol were 
they that it was dangerous even to pronounce the pei^nal names they had 
borne in life, and they were best designated by their relationship and the 
day on which they were bom or died, as ‘Grandfother Tuesday ‘Elder 
brother Saturday*, and so on, ^ 


To the dead, then, offerings had to be made, both at the time of burial and 
afterwards, so long as the family remained The dead man, wrapped appar¬ 
ently, m mattmg, was laid in the grave with such fiimituie as his relates 
could afford-in the ca« of the .ety poor a few pottery vessds and perhaps 
^ro^_ dagger-^e, whi^e an offida] of high rank might have a profSlon of 
beauDfiiUy cast decorated bronze vessels. These were genuine objects, not 
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The crude copies which in laier times were spedaUy manufactuml for burial 
purposes, nor tike the Siitisy paper imicadom of sdll more recent days; the 
Shang people seem not to have evolved the idea that spirits can be sadsfied 
as much by the ‘ghosts’ of things as by the things themselves; for them the 
spirits were real and the offerings made to thena must be real also. In the case 
of the kings realism %'as carried to the farthest extent. A pit was dug which 
might be 6o feet square and over 40 feet deep, with on each side a sloped 
passage or stairway leading down from ground-IeveL In the pit, and covering 
the greater part of its area, there was constructed a tomb-chamber of wood 
finely carved or adorned with designs in polychrome issuer; in this was laid 
the body of the king, and in and around it an astonishing wealth of objects, 
including such things as chariots with thdr horses, and the bodies of atten¬ 
dants, women wearing elaborate head-dresses of turquoise or soldiers with 
copper helmets; then the pit was filled with earth pounded into a solid riMss 
as was done for house foundations, and in the filling more human victims 
were buried, so that the total num^r might nm into two or three hundred. 

After this elaborate ritual of burial, which bears m details a remarkable 
resemblance to the Sumerian ritual of the Early Dynastic period and may, 
like the use of metal, be due to western influences ,^>7 there was still need for the 
regulatly recurrent sacrifices which furnished nourishment for the spirits 
and won thdr favourable response to prayer. The spirits of the ancestors 
dwelt with and were under the rule of Ti, the great god, and they acted as 
mediators and intercessors between him and their human descendants; 
prayers to the ancestors take the form of imploring them to ask god to do this 
or that. This mediation would be forthcoming only if the spirits were satisfied 
by the proper offerings. The character of these can be gathered from bone 
inscriptions. Drink offerings of spirituous liquor seem to have been the only 
product of the soil that was presented to the dead, or to the gods; of such 
things as bread or fruit there is no mention—in fact, according to a story of the 
Chou period, when a high offidal directed in his will that during the first year 
after his death his favourite delicacy, water-chesmuts, should be sacrificed to 
him, his strait-laced son decided that filial duty must give way to orthodox 
tradition and refused to carry out so irregular an order. The normal sacrifices 
were of men and animals—cattle^ sheep, pigs, dogs, and oocasionally horses 
and birds. The total number of victims samfioed at a time was usually small, 
from one to ten; but for an important ceremony might be very largie—‘one 
hundred cups of liquor, one hundred sheep and three hundred cattle’; and in 
scvetal inscriptions a hundred and even three hundred human victims are 
mentioned, TTie human victims of a tomb sacrifice performed after the actual 
burial, either as the last act of the ceremony or at a later date, were decapitated 
and buried in pits, ten to a pit, sometimes with their hands tied behind their 
backs, furnished each with a uniform outfit of small bronze knives, axe-heads 
and grinding-stones, and their skulls were buried separately, in small square 
pits dose by. With reference to these victims the bone inscripdons use 
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diffcreni vrards; somctunes ‘men’, somedmes 'captives'^ but most oftCQj. and 
always where large Duiiibecs are concerned, 'Ch'iang' which, as written, 
combines the signs for ‘men^ and 'sheep* and is said to mean 'barbarian 
shepherds of the West*. Ocarly then ±c saciifidal victiiiis were not Shang but 
‘fbreigDers’ and prisoners-of-war; and since on the oiack-bones the question 
repeatedly asked is 'Shall we be successful in capturing Ch'Jaog !*' it would 
appear that military espeditions were sent out for the express purpose of 
collecdog offerings for the altars of gods and ancestors. Isolated cases of 
human sacrifice, usually performed in connection with the death of an 
emperor or after a military campaign, occur not in&equemly down to the 
sixth century sc, after which time the practice gradually died out as being 
contrary to the teaching of Confucius. But in the Shang period it uias an 
essential part of Chinese religious lituaL 

AH sacrifices other than chose in the tombs of the kings were celebrated in 
temples, in 'the House of the Spirits’. About the ritual very little is known. 
The liquor was poured out on the ground as a libation; animals, or special 
parts of the animals, were generally burnt by fire, but sometimes buried in 
the canh or thrown into water; the last two methods W'ere employed for 
offerings to human ancestors, while the burnt offerings, according to the 
otade-boues, were destined for the gods; but how far this distinction really 
hdd it is impossible to say, and it may even be that for the Shang people 
the dJstidCiion was too vague to be consistently observed. 

In the bone inscriptions wo signs are used for 'spirits'; the first is taken 
from the human figure and should therefore apply only to ancestors; it 
might be translated 'ghosts’. The second sign, represent ‘the 

spiritual forces streaming down from the heavens to men below’; one would 
therefore expect it to apply only to the gods, but in fact its reference is 



‘House of Spirits’, but the temple is associated with ancestor-worship ^ 
much as with the cult of the gods. But there were gods. Some of these 
Were powers of nature or natural foatures; one orade-bone recotds 'a burnt 
offeii^ of four cattle to the sources of the Haan river’, the river on which 
the d^* Shang stood, perhaps an offering made because of a dtougbi such 
as of c. 1190 BC when the river ceased to How. The earth was a deity 
which later, and probably in Shang rimes also, was symbolized bv an 
earthen mound ('the Earth of the region’) piled up in the centre of'each 
village; possibly this is the 'Queen Earth’ of after ages. Mention is made 
of the ‘Dragon Woman’ and of the 'Eastern Motheri and the 'Western 
Mother’ and of the ‘Ruler of the [Four?] Quarters’; sacrifices are offered 
to the east, west and south, and to the wind, the ‘King Wind’ and 'the 
Wind, the Envoy of Ti’. Ti, or Shang Ti, 'the Ruler Above’ seems to 
have been the chief god. He was specially concerned with war, and the king 
of Shang would not open a campaign without consulting Ti; he was asked 
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about the prospects of the year’s oops, he was one of the powers who could 
assure suffidciit rain, and generally he could allot good or had fortune to 
men. War was, perhaps, his peculiar province, but his other attributes were 
shared by the other p>ds and by the ancestors; at best he ranted as primus 
inter pares, tt has, indeed, been suggested that he was himself but a ddfied 
ancestor, the progenitor of all the Shai^ kings, or that he embodies all the 
royal ancstry; that is possible, but the argument adduced in support of the 
theory, namely the fact that certain of the Sha^ kings bear such nanwa ja 
Ti I and Ti Ksin, could just as well be urged against it, seeing that thcophoric 
names, i,e. names compounded with the name of a god, of the son common in 
Sumer and in other lands of the andent Middle East, imply the recognition 
of an already existing deityi Another explanation of Ti, perhaps more plaus¬ 
ible, is based on the &ct that in Shang Dynasty Chinese the word Ti is almost 
fand sometimes absolutely) idendca] with another word b’ao which means 
'to present a burnt ofiFering’; on the orado-bones, in a sentence such as 
'present as a buret offering five bulls to Ti’, the words liao and Ji are wntten 
identically. The thirory, therefore, b that Ti was ori^nally the ritual of sacri¬ 
ficing to the ancestors or to other gods and that men gradually confused the 
sacrifice with the deit^' sacrificed to, and so came to think of it as itself a 
separate god, just as in India the Aryans who poured darified buncr into the 
sacrifidal fire known as Ani (this bdng the means for obtaining favours from 
the gods), attributed such potency to the means that in due lime they deified 
it and Agni became a Hi^ God. Both theories may contain an dement of 
truth; but no one logiad explanation is likely to be exclusively true; the 
religious conceptions of the primitive Chinese were so vague, not to say 
muddled, that any attempt to rationalize them runs the risk of rnbrepresm- 
tation* The S hang people were thoroughly a^nvinced of the survival of their 
human ancestors and of their supernatural powers; in addition they might 
imagine a deity behind any natural phenomenon, but such a deity seems to 
have been strangdy impersonal; the nature of their religion did not call for 
any closer definition or differendation of the gods. 

Both the go(b and the ancestors existed; they had knowledge and they 
had power, power for good and for evU. The purpose of religion was there^ 
fore twofold: to secure by offerings the favour of the gods, so that they might 
grant to the suppliant not evil but good, and to wrest from the gods the 
knowledge that would guide his actions in this world. The sacrifices have been 
described; the knowledge was to be gained by divination. 

One method of divmation was, probably, by mediums, in Shang as in later 
naturally no material cvidenoc for that remains. The other method, 
for which we have evidence in plenty, was the interpretation of the cracks 
produced by heat in tortoise-sheU or in bone. Of the two materiab the former 
seems to have been the original and the most efiicadous, for there are frequent 
referenres to consulting 'the tortobe’, or ‘the Great Tortoise', whereas bone 
is never mentioned as such. When, in 1395 bC, P’an Keog shifted his capital 
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to Anyang he reminded his discontented subjects, ‘You did not presump^ 
dousty oppose the decision of the Tortoise*. 

Archaeology shows that this was 3 method inherited by the Shang people 
from the Neolithic ‘black pottery* peoples of north-eastern China; in the 
Shang pracdoe (which was in the hands of a small college of diviners, though 
the king himself might conduct his own divining) the scapulae and leg bones 
of oxen — probably the vicdnis of sacrifice—and the shdls of tortoises, which 
certainly had been sacrificed, were trimmed and polished, and then oblong 
pits about tbtee-quarters of an inch long were sunk in them, each pit serving 
for one consultsdon, the number of pits being deiennined by the area, so that 
a l^c toitoiseHshell might have upwards of seventy pits. The enquirer put 
his question, and the diviner then applied heat, probably by pressing a red- 
hot bronze point against one side of the pits; the heat caused two cracks, one 
intersecting the pit, the other running i^ugh the point of application, and 
it was from the angle taken by the second crack that the answer of the spirit 
was made known. The answer could only take two forms, ‘yes’ and 'no', 
or ‘fortunate* and ‘unfortunate’; the question therefore had to be put in a 
form admitting of so simple an answer and, if the problem was at all com¬ 
plicated, a whole series of questions might be required so that the final reply 
w as obtained by a process of diminatioa. Fortunately for the modem student, 
in about lo per cent of the consultations the question and the answer were 
engraved upon the bone or shell; why this was done in some cases and not in 
others it is impossible to say, but the inscriptions that do appear are the source 
of nearly all our knowledge about the Sh^ period. 

The questions axe severely practicaL Some deal with sacrifice, to whom it 
should be made—it was, of course, essential to find out which deity had to be 
propitiated-^d when, and with what kind of offcringsi. A very ooidmon 
subject is war; the king enquires of the orade when to declare war, how many 
men to engage, whether to attack or remain on the defensive, and what pros- 
p^ were there of booty and prisoners ? The crops—the outlook for each 
kind of grain and for the output of liquor; the weather, not only the geneml 
recast but the immediate—‘Will it rain tonight ?' (and in a few cases w’c are 
given not only the offidai answer ‘No* but the comment ‘It really didn’t 
itiiul’); aincss—wiU the fatient recover?; dreams—does such and such a 
dream portend good or evil ?; and the astrologer’s usual gambit, ‘Will nest 
week be lucky or unlucky?’; and finaUy, and very often, 'Wifi the Powers 
help?’ ‘ShaU 1 receiw aid?* ‘WiU the spirit of Grandfether aid the kins?’ 
Such is the information that man in andent Oiitia desired to obtain from 
the spirit world, and to obtain it was the whole purpose of religion. 

This primitive and materiahstic creed is important not for its content but 
for the enduring influence it has exerted upon rhinn Because ancestor 
wntship. Inking ever to the past, is above all things conserv-ative, it has helped 
to secure for Chinese aviliaition a continuity such as no other people l^e 
enjoyed, a stability proof against military defeats and political upheavaU 
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which Otherwise wodd have bfobco the thread of tradition and obliterated 
the country's past. It may at first appear strange that the world’s longest-lived 
culture^ one distinguished from the outset by intellectual ability and cxticntc 
refinement of art, should for more than three thousand years cUng to a 
religion so barbarous 3 $ that suggested by the S hftn g documents > The S h a n g 
creed was indeed purely materialisric in its alms and it had nothing whatsoever 
to do with mo rals or ethics j its spirits were neither good nor evil, and of its 
followers it reijuircd nothing but the sacnfices whereby the spirits were 
placated. What must be noted is that China never produced any substinjte for 
it; Lao Tz’u and Confucius alike taught not a religion but a philosophy; they 
supplied what had been wanting in the national religion, i.e. a system of 
ethics, 4I and thereby so reinforced it 3 hold upon the national conscience that 
when the fordgn religion of Buddhism was introduced in the early of 
the Christian era, its adoption did not involve the jettisoning of the spiritual 
side of the old faith. For crude as that old faith wss in its outlc»k and 
barbarous in its ritual, ancestor-worship as such has its spiritual side and 
makes a peculiarly human appeal; with its bloody sacrifices reduced to a 
more or less poetic symbolism and its ignorant magic either dropped or 
rdegaicd tD a secondary place, the simple Shang bdief that men lived after 
death and became sources of guidance and protection for their descendants 
and proper objects of worship satisfied a natural craving in man and did 
more anything eke to form the ideals of Chinese dvilhatiorL 


MOTES TO CHAPTER VI11 

I. Thii Mine of due Earth eoddesi, which we finil ia. the tinie of the Fmt Dynasty df Ur, 
tcoE^ not M fenve bMi used in ihc Jimdat Naar penodi it ccrtwnly docs tm occur on 
the nimieroiH wbleti of thsii date found at Urn 

2 Accordliia to Professor L thw were ^klds belon«ins to individual palri- 

’ fljcliBl eimiliH. These fields cedid be bcu^t juid sold. Sometin^ the nilcj: bou^i 
than. Some fieWi, thcrefure, were not the pfOpercy of the theoende stiM. 

3. The absohiitf lutonomy of Sumertan aiies in religious aflfciis wus in fact perhaps not 

quite so atwlutej sec M, Ltmbcrt 'PolythdlKnc ei tnonoiAlde da dc*s 9iim£Tieana% 
in Pie^ia d£ dtt *57 (^ 9 ^)r PP- 

4. SAKI^ p. 37* No. 1-7. 

5 + Professor L M- Diatortfiff quints out that a dty atitc wm goverued by a ruler togirthcr 
* with a Council of Elden and an Assembly, while the kingu of Ur were autocrata. 

6. J- H. Pritdtard, 'The Death of Gilgpnaah'* ^neiVuf Ni(ir 7«ir to thi 

Old Taiamtnt (PrinceiQn, i950i md ciL. 1955), p- 51. 

7 . the Sargnnid eemetciy hi Ur; one mighi eompaie with the mediaeTal cemetery 
imide the Bab eo-Nssr fit Aleppo. 

This is the accepted view^ but the texts quoted in its suppon do not always bear the 
deshed meanings Thui when Urukagma lays the blame for the nddng of Lagaab on 
Lugaltaggisi ‘and on hf* fioddos Nklaba% the trenslition ‘his persoual gt^dcsi' bep^ the 
question. In this, oa in other ases, the cspreision "hb god‘ or ^e god of my ftiiher" 
would apply jusi aa wcU to the faituly god aa to any pcrKMuI god. 
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In the □pinioa of Professor Leckm^ snen thmild be laid oq the local ojpect of Egyptian 
rehgicKa. The very tiumcious local gods alt along the > 5 iJc ^'allcy were, of counc;^ nianH 
of rhe same imivenol diviae force. These gods preserved thdr ^cngmphical 
pmoniliTyi they wm attached to the localctiei of which they were the respective 'lclrdl^ 
They wtfr the ‘gods of the ciiics\ n'orshipped EJnd solicited by the pc^ulucei the temple 
mhabtied by the dry god h uored !»dl» where the local demiurge is believed to have 
imiiifiuraied creAtton. Thtis at HetmopoliSj whatever great dyrmdc gOd may have been 
dotnmart at oae time or anotheri it ii aJwayi to Thoth that texts make cppsuhx ncferEncc^ 

to. See itiproj^ p. 409, n. 18. 

11. The categodcaJ form of this and the following seatcaees may be challcEiged by soinc 
andtoritics. Professor John A. WiUon objects as foUmmst ^rhe icrta "lotemism'' hM two 
levels of applicability; the loiem. it emblcmaric of the group; aecoadly;^ the getmp 
is dcscccded from Or lelaied by blood to the totems Egyptian loiCinisn] is only nf the 
Er&t Icvelr A bull was the totem of Kermanthis^ and a abiglci speciaily marked buH was 
tnftin iflined by the commtiniry as the scat and sipi of thU divinity of the group^ Other 
bulls in that cofiununity had no essenml sanciity^ before the conluslork of Graeco- 
Rofnati times. In other words, there was no blood-rclaiio(as!up of dm people of I Icimnn* 
this tP bnlJ Hs bidi Thire is no evidence that the native of Hermopotisi city of the ib^ 
god Thoth^ bdieved that he was descended from an ibis. Men were not in the lineage 
of Atum and the later gods-' 

As ogamst ihis view Sir I.eooard WiMilky asks how the totem animaJ came to be tden- 
dhed with a godp or to be cmblemutic of the group. Also it tnuit be poimed our that 
Pharaoh, at any mte, called himscLf Horns, the bdeofu The generally Bqceptcd view 
credits the Eg^dan with a Ene^-diawn and logleid defimiioo of his religious belief 
which is entiiely larking m hU mythology as a whole. 

12. In the prehistorle cemetery at Badaxl there were found groves of cows^ dogi (or Jackili)i 
sheep and goats. E. J. Baumgartel mmnicnts as follows: 'thus animal worship in Egypt 
goes back as as the Badarian agCi never to die out as long as Egyptian religion was 
practised*; but the buiia] of animals does iiof prove the wnnhip of them. The that 
ihe animal gim'^es occtu in die cenietery mertidy implies that thi^ were fimerary sacrihees 
for the benefit of the human dead. 


tj, Scenns of this kind are somedmes found on cylinder teals; G. GodmOj 'Notes 
d'^igraphie thinite', du Sirvic^ du Antiqmi^ dt VoL 54 <1957)1^ 

pp. r 9 f- 7 £^. 


14, It may perhaps prove ncccMary to i^iulify slightly the author^i cnuvictioci that the Egyp¬ 
tians were unable to conceive of any existence ocher than the physical. 

S5, Tbe absence of any general study of the psydiology nf the Ancient Egyptfons is greatly 
tp be regretied, 

16. FtofcHor J* Lcdant draws sttentton to the fact chat the reliels are also for the liTiiur 
Tile qslettdmir ihcwti ii i 3 io mamt lu Uivile the tistm in «ccotd couidentiQii fo^c 
dead nuio, tp mukc a rkh offisring or, bEticr rtill, preawuiue the fiincraiv fonnula in 
fiivouT of the dead man. 


17, y« ilM dead iMfi doa not rnmin entirely otinide the i«eiM represented; he is ahown 
sralkins ^ fipwM portrayed on the walli of the lomb, ihn* tak™ moic uurt in 

thdi activity. p 


18, P«fe*»r J. eapha^ the faa iliat ewrain mdiwdsal pa.jm, on the aminij, 

srere addi^ lo the nw: they were the »iBr hymna song by thoie wbo had dieimelm 

portrayed in the act ofoffenog a «de to the glory of the Sun gocL w 

W. Prrf^ J. LMlanteraphaai^ the im^rtance of not Imiag of the Bull for Fakoul 
pd Mrtitu. whD« Imne was hmo^ tn ihow of the mcaenth Dynaaty 
It moR»ver, important w ^ Amon, abom whoK 

K, Amc^t^dft Atht Urg 9 tttry we are iiUJ vciy iU-informed, 

bied to RC, the Sun god, fomung the oampeMite god Amoa.^ wa* wunii 
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Sir Lcowd Wooilcy w^s dcubtkss thinking of Mry-Fiak U J», bowcvcr, cofuiderai 
that ucftSTLiret^ (or rnih^t ''diiccCpr of ihfi treasury") was ineidj a bomon^m of 

the coniBniwraiy high prirtt fsw A. Varillt, Anmia du Stfvitt d^ Aniiquits 
VdL go (1940)1 p- 647 i Hetek, Zur i'eraaltung ddt Mittkrat und iVifwn «f«Ai ( 195 »>, 

P 40JI. . 

The dements of the mountiiii attention given (o Amo arc aiitady discernible in the 
time nf the ptcdecessora of Amenhoiep HE* 
az. It should not be fuTEOiwiti however, thut a great temple of Aton had ^cn eoiwimeied 
at Rjirnak itself at the beguuung °f cscavaiioni of H, Chevricf have 

hfouaht ID light the coJossal Osiric KstueS of the Idtig m the ewletn ^or of Kai^. 
InDZemble snwU blocks of Mfldstooe CTala^tesT «niinp 
been diaaweied in particulatly aa fiihug for the foundaurat of ^e 
M, again, aa aiing for the setond and ninth pylons of the Great Temple of Kamak luelf. 

It is. however, essentiiil To ibe study of the tdigioui psychi>I(«y of Mcieni E^t m 
now that the AmarnUn wvoltititm, though the best known, was not the only idigioua 
revolution of Andent Egypt. 

From a certsOn viewpoUw, monotheism tnny be regarded as basic to the religious «o- 
ception of ihc Aitdoit E^dans, as is moiended by H, J unkcr and E. DnOton In their 
well-known wcirks on this fubjecr. 


^3 


25. Pfofcifor I. M. Diakflnoff otjusldcrs that it was voy profitable for ibe phaata of Amon 
" and for rfcff Eoveming ckiw tu picture Amon ai die Bwl dw pooT* 

Sir Leonard WooRisy* hawt\‘er* mshitaiiif iJiat proBi wii not the cnodve; dus picture 
of Ajnon docs ont origiiiM ^ith ihc official pnesthood. Eacploraiion of the social back- 
ErJund of evidence shmiy never be ocglecini. The moat personal prsycricomc, of cowse, 
Som the ncCTts^i quarry w-orkert living in the ii'orkcn" viUiige of Lte-cl-Medifleh. 

2 ®* EW«sot J. Ledam obwrvci that the tredition of the Wisdoma is continiiout thmugbout 
" fi^dJin Litcramrea reaming always tiw basis of aducatioo. 

17, fL A. Spdscfj 'The Human Partidpadon in due CtvillzatLoiu of Mfisopotanmij Syria 
and Palcatiiie^ Jjjuejtdl r/ Wo^td 2 {Octtstactj I 9 S 3 )* 

2$ No donbt the presem expotinon could be completed by the reecm research on this 
nbiecL An Anatolian {pinly Hictite) and a Hurriain fnordiem Moopomnuii, Syna) 
pantheon prior to the fiimoua Miianniwi lytnbkHis (2CKJO“l7oa bc) are now clear. The 
Inuiifiion of the Humana inio the Anaiclian panthcciii did not take place nniil after the 
Hittite expeditions into Syria (t6oa—150O BC)h 

20 .Many ichnlon think that the Mithios of Hellenistic and Roman tunes ws almosE 
tertairily ■ newcomer ftom lino \n Acfaacmcnwn limo^ not die descendiuic of dm 
Miiannlans. The date nf the Miihracum of Aiolskh ii also open to discusfioa. 


30 Professor E, Lawhe observM dial scvcrnl texts cxphdtly state that the Hittite king was 
the delegate of the godSp dwigcd with the admicistradon of the ooimirici bclongmg to 
iheae gndsj wx H- G, GfiMbock, in ‘Atfihmity and Law in the Anctem Near East’, 
American Orienial Society* Supplement 17 U 954 X 

ai Fmfessdr ]. M, Ditfisonoff pcinia 10 the eristoice of a Hurritc Cor Hiidte ?) *«1 deleting 
a human sliaifice. In bis view, the Hutriani and the HhdM were no mere humane than 
ibdr neighboixrS i 

ja. In thi opiiubp of Profeswr E. Larodte, the iinill nireiinuig fagmeat of the Hurriim 
venioD of the Gilgamcsh b practiially uaintdligiblc. There exizts, oa the ctllet hand, 
a Hittite venion of the GiJgZJnah of which Oneo, in panicuiar, has miitle a study. 


33 Df D. C Baiumki observes that the M«hiE«, Edomites and Anneani moke their 
^ appewancr ai settled folk only after the Amanta Age, and after the onslaught of the 
Habiru and S* Gaa. The evidence i«ni» tn indicate that these peoples did not settle m 
Syria until the Iron Age. They seem m bc partially descended from the Habirut 
CanaaeiiteB and Amtirru were already «cled in the Near East at that time. Thi^ 
emne as a tingie wive in the ewenty-KCond eentiiry at There were alrtsdy Semites in 
the area who had conic at the beginning of the third nulletiiuiHn ac. The Phoenioans 
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rcrcncii to here of ^sgihily dMcrcnt Xrtiirt iJui hcer folk of the twdflh 

ccnwiy BiL 

^ Profi^^or A. CftquDE poinu out th^i Pbilcm of BybLos provides the only cvickncc that 
Elyoo's cOn$ott an Earth goddesa. B£l (one of hiiinliik's liiles) play^ loo tole ^unong the 
wntem Semites at this time and figures its a ^Smi god^ only in Hellenistic timcsi 

35. On a seal from Kydonia be stands bet^n=n the boms of consoeiatiDn. 

36. of AUrt£^^J IV, pp. 152 iq, 

37. Sir Leonird Woolley wrote the foUonwing note ; *My creatmetiL here of Abraham has been 
most strongly oppos^ by my Riusun criticsi ^ho say that I make di^renoe between 
hiscory and myihi^ the latter b presented as Msiory'"^ they allow that, thinking thm 
Abraham was bbturkol, I have a right lo my own ophuon> but thinJc that 1 should oni 
disregard other well-founded opimons on tbe suhjrc^, and urge that oh Soviet scholars 
win uisUt On $unh opinionj being brought to the noiice of the reader. 

*1 wfls^ of eounCp swore that Abraham has been dismissed as a myth. The theory was 
propounded by German stdiohns of tbe moetetnih centuryj they were admirable texniid 
but they had (and cmJd have) no aichaeolngical knowledgci and they were bad 
histonans. Today thdr extrente views are ftfe^ted by moat seholarsp who axe ready to 
place more reliance upon ancient tradirion os distinguished Eoin myth; If they are 
approved by lU Soviet schnlars it Is because they agree with Manhst prindples^ v?tich 
were formulated when the "Higher Cridcism^^ still held the held. 

*1 do not hold that the Hebrew tradition is impeccable* but am convinced that It has a 
histoaical basis. Abraham 1 believe to be a conhstion of at least two (and probably three) 
historieBl individuals; lUoning for thsi (quite understandable} conhidcmi the inddems 
rebied are hkcly to be corfec-t on the whole—some of them, indecdi reflect contcmpocafy 
condiikuis 10 accurately that they could not have been invented at a. Uicr date when 
those conditions no longer catisced. I have put forward at length the cv^ldence on which 
my oonduriotu arc based in my book Ahraka»i (London, 1936); in this Hi^ry detailed 
arguincnt would be oul of place* and I have simply Bssiuned the historiod of 
uadition.' 

For ths past two decades tbe BIbtc has been shown to he a ginde to archocokigical 
research though nor to be a rch'abU aoe» Some critics of Sir Leonard Woolley's book^ 
.dtrjkupj]:* condder that it t^nains uncertain whether Abraham redded in Ur or another 
aty of the some name. The sumUrity of AinahamT father's name, Tcrahi to the oitme 
of the Moon god might be a oolnddcncc* die ermos say^ On the othn haodj unhewn altar 
stones like those used by the Jews but not used in the Sumcrinji traditim have been 
found at Ur. Str Leoitard Woolley has dated Abrahain at e. i 9 ao-ilkxj ec by reference 
to the Old Testamenf record and hat ^pported this by idcntifytng the word 'Kahfni\ 
in me ai the time* as ■ reference m the Hebrewi. He omcluded that the god whom 
Abraham took with him was an luvnamed family deity and rbar his god became the 
Hebrew Yahweb. At present this cominicoon remains a hypotbes-Is not lacccptcd. by all 
scholars. See W. F. Alright, From the Swm Age lo ChriMtirnniy (Bdtimofe. 1940)1 PP- 
J7^ai S. W. Baion^ A SbnV awd Retigiasa //lifers' 0/ rAe Jitetj >lnwii Ti^ (ind 
ed.p Kew Yofkp 1951), p. 34. Iti order to obiain a dearer idea of the rsil posldon can- 
ceming Abraham, attenikm Should be ^ven to tbe ndmad life of the period- see J B- 
Kupper* La nomada en Mistfpcfomie eu temps da rms de Mari (Paris, 1057) and T 
BottirsH ‘Le probltrae des Hahiru k la 4^* Renconirc Aisyriutogiaiic IntcmationaleL 
Scic3^ Asfatique, Cdaerr, XII (Paiiip 1914). 

38. Dr D, C aaraintt [lui the aavttWM « Ra, Shwiira, M«dddo, 

B«au Gczersh^ th« ciuffl were at Uw time wdt fortified with strong\inlU. 
pii™B thfl peffod^cHfthMiwtt reatiicd heisbo not achicyed by thii am. m.tU the 
^UcniitK Apt. seems..™^ fodn^ Bible, lo have been a roving nomiuL 

The pwwliiiniy of the foifowen of Abntaain ji ihcrefore much hotter .■yptniTir'l m a 
l^e« the n^ic tebMinj of Ab^ham nztd hk follower, may have 
been the Tmhitc* of the Ra» Slunun Tablet*, and the settled aqd mott dviliecd dry 


cramntmiLics of Canum 
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39, Gcnttia Esiii* 4S- 

JO Sif lJ!0ti3ri WfloUcy vtttsK the following oote in nsponse 10 objectiow fdi^ulaied by 
^ RuhIihi *chokn: Tref. L M. DUluHiDir bus cbnUcnas^ my of ^ 

hblodol t-bn r""” in tbt same way as he has chalknged that of Abraluni. Agairij I b^era 

(luiiilicrcisabasb of mjth in ihc tnilbiDn. Uwu^ imagimnon hw bM cum active » 

4»buriag the various inoidonts or, in sotoe lascs periaps, in wveming them. U w^d be 
impSc to dbooss [fae origins of the Hebnfw religion i^thoirt .^Mmnff 
the olaved bv ibc Mosaic tradition b too important to be ommed. If, « Pmfeswr 
DiaCoff nidnniins, Mn,« was a figmm. of the Hebtewin^^n, bjs cr«aon ™ tm 
astonishing feat, for his “history" symbohjees lo perfecoon the m Hebrew 

rclieior^d ihai implicitly, to if his creaton were urwware of what they were dnros. 
"Sy hi my acroont of the idiginn 1 have mated Moms oj a tym^l mthont msisuog 
on hb historical chamrter as an individual, dting those madentt periups in a 

pp«ic fonn, throw hght tipon mlishms ideas. I shmUd have thmight u obnona 
looted fiom a psalm "ilic sea saw that and I wto om i^tmga Jnsioncd 
wh^ said thatX ptwen« of the tribal deity war "symbt^ by ^ fire and cloud 
Thar accompanied their march", I wa* not acce^ng a tmrack wnhout co^^l 
readers “thbnomtkaland quitetinhistotvalcmrretive” wiU present 

no diffttrulty/ 

Pioftsssw L M, that tlic foldcp calf was an of a mak ffninml; 

ii b therefort doubtfhl that it could be made in honour of the glides Hathor. 

Sir Leonard Woolley ihihks that the &ci that the edimr of ^us used s nwiculme 
wwd is probably due to n mistalte in the eoCh-ynar-old oral trathuon; in ito view, a ntale 
calf would be diffinilE to CJ^IaitiH 

According to a schoUr on behalf of thn Hariooal Cammbaw of lsr« 1 , ‘the sabbati^ 
veto' seems to show that Mosaic legislation was not entirely designed fiir a twinad tribe. 
Sir Leonard Woolley, howercr. considers that the sabbatical year b a late rasututwn, 

j1 According to a scholar on behalf of the Nadmial Conxion of Israd ^ pmm^ 
mTcnZmKd in Deuietnoomy and can hardly be used « lUustrWive of the Bromre .Age 

ri^Hgton of IsnicL 

44, Sidney Smith. The *to«e t/ Idri^ (London, 

ae This is one of the Phoenioiin legends recorded on tablets found at Ug^i. It must, 
however, be remembered that the onginal mierpretttwn proposed for these t«ts no 
loEt^ meets with compktt aoccpancc* 

46. Sec P* 4 i 2 * 33 - 

I Dkkeiioff siiggcsta ttmt tlic burial dual dsenbed here am be fpwid 

fore, no teason to think that it wm borrowed Bom the Snmerians who lived some 1.500 
yeaji earlier and thousands of miles away. 

aH Pcofetoor Shiflckl tCs i^'irs et “f- poimout that seetioaa of the Boot of History, Shu Chiitg, 
&nm dK curly Chou era show that the cuncepi: of Heaven was given n definite 
moral inierpteHHon^Hcavcn aids the good ruler and puabbea the baA At Ictoi amo^ 
tht: niTi ng reUgiuna idws and moral coacepB had become fused long before the 
rime of Confheius or Lao Ta-ii. Osnfurius scrim to have been wwious m preserve these 
earlier moml opecepts which, in the sodal and poiitfcil upbeaval of hts own tunc, were 
being spumed. In attempting m do SO he modified and broadened dienJ, of conne. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


THE PIKE ARTS 

T he distincdon bett^'cen the fine and the applied arts is largely artifidal. 

Although sculpture and painting may serve no mote than purely aes¬ 
thetic ends and be judged as works of art wholly on their own merits, yet both 
sculpture and painting arc equally liable to be called in for the decoration 
of useful objects, so much so that between them they cover the entire field 
of applied art, where judgement must needs be based on functional criteria 
in the first place, with aesthetic values relegated to the second. The line is 
indeed difficult to draw. The applied art reflects more or less faithfully the 
‘fine an' of its period, and often, lacking ether eddcnce, ne can deduce the 
character of the fine art only from the surviving examples of the more com¬ 
mercial product; this is pre-eminendy the case with early China , where we 
have to rdy on little but the dcooraiivc bronze castings for our knowledge of 
artistic styles, and with prehistoric India, where the material—painted potrety 
and engraved seals together with half a dozen figurines in the round^is 
again sadly inadequate. But although the boundary between fine and applied 
art be indetenninate, the two provinces are none the less really different. 
Excavation in Egypt has furnished us with an endless variety of c.\aniples of 
the applied arts of the finest quality and in every sort of maierial; but if from 
those alone we were to conjure up a picture of Egyptian art it would be 
astonishingly unlike that presented by the smtues, the reliefs and the paintings 
which come from the temples and the tombs. E^-pt is indeed unique in the 
conspectus of its ancient art which it affords, iUusirated at every stage by 
masicrpicccs, so that our first study should be of Egypt and, in %ypt, of the 
course of the major arts. 

In a history of man's cultural progress any discussion of the fine arts of 
painting and sculpture might seem to be out of place. A great work of art 
results from the ^us of an individual and may reflect only in a very s maU 
degree the conditions of contemporary society;' thus the astonishing pictures 
of Altamira and Lascaux were painted at a rime when man's manner of life 
and his moral and intellectual outlook were those of the primitive savage, 
and if sculpture were to be accepted as a criterion then a comparison of the 
‘Venus of WillcndorT with one of the statues of Mr Henrv Moore might 
lead to the conclusion that for thirty thousand years dvilbJatioii had been 
sragoanL 

On the other hand, our understanding of a people or of a period wiU be 
sadly incomplete unless the an of that people or period be taken as an 
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esscDDa] element of its cultute. But irom that point of view what really matters 
is not the production of a masterpiece but the public reaction to art in general. 
Most people^ at most dme, have d eman ded, though for very differciK reasons, 
the reprfisentatioji in plastic or pictorial form of natural objecesj their demand 
has been met by men who may be cither artists or craftsmen. The latter, 
possessing no more than technical ability, are inspired only by the tastes of 
thdr clients—they follow the current fashion, make what the public wants, 
and so reflect faithfully the spirit of ihcir time. The artist expresses himself 
in his work, but will seldom lose sight of his public, and in so far as he is a 
fh\\A of his generation the sdf which he expresses is germane to his people 
and period j he may be an innovator, breaking new ground, but if he succeeds 
in wimuDg popular approval then his work can fairly be said to represent the 
spirit of his age and country, not as he found it but as he has helped to mould 

But here a rm vff f is calle d for. In die andent Levant the artist’s public, to 
which be had to appeal and which he might mfluenoc, was for the most port 
strictly limited. Not only were his patrons confined to the aristocracy, but 
very little of his work would ever be seen by the people at Urge; the ‘spirit 
of the age’ which he represents is in fact that of a numcricaUy small dlite.* 
Striedy lim it'-d also was the sphere in which the artist might work, at least 
in those countries, Egypt and Mesopotamia, which afford us the best material 
for study; he was not at liberty* to give ftee rda to his imagination, to make Ks 
own choice of subject or even to strike out a new line in technique. His 
patrons did not regard a work of art as something having an independent 
value, something to be judged by aesthetic standards; it was udliiarian, a 
TO an end which had nothing to do with art as such,imd if they required 
it to be beaurifii] that was because by its beauty it bener fulfilled its useM 
Thai was not the point of view of the artisr, who was interested in 
his work as such; but he was obliged to accept its Umitatioiis on the whole 
and could even profit by them, much as the poet may profit by the discipline 
of the ri^d somiei-fonn, so that on the rare occasion on which he flouts 
convention the modem spectator is almost shocked into disapproval. 

^>pt 

Egyptian art was from the outset representational and, subject to certain 
conventions, realistic. For the earliest stages of its devdopmenr there is no 
good evidence, but from the beginning of the Dynastic period wc have an 
ivory statuette of a king (PL 33, a) which, though isolated, is enough to show 
the natural bent of the Egyptian sculptor untrammelled by convention. It is 
amazingly naturalistic; the attitude and gestures are imposed from within, 
not dictated by anv s^lisdc tradidon; this weary and disillusioned old man, 
having none of the'aloof assurance of the later Pharaohs, is a living organism; 
we have here not a monument but a human presence. 

of the same sort, though technically cruder, can be seen in the 
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caning in rdicf on the so-caUcd ‘lion pdetie’ (PL 33, b); in it a number of 
figures^ mcnj birds and a lion, combine to make a realistic group in which aU 
are related together by action or by interest; it is a picture intended to 
produce a three-dimeiisiDDal c&ct; an illustradoii of a single event in time 
and placcj not a statement of a general truth. When we turn from this to the 
famous mace-hcad of Khasekhamui (PI. 15) the change is evident, for 
though the background incidents are pictorially treated and though the king’s 
figure retains a certain vigour and livdy tension yet its hieratic pose suggests 
a symbolic conceprion; the relief illustrates not any one event but a recurrent 
function of royalty. Still more is this the case with the palette of Naimei 
(PI. 31, b); the minor figures bear no spanal relation to the main group so that 
their presence has to be explained by reading rather than by visual apprehen- 
sion, and the king slays his enemy by a symbolic gesture that is without 
movement or emotion. Pharaoh inevitably overcomes his foes, and the palcne 
is a monumental work stating that general truth. 

Thus early was there imposed on Egyptian art the convention which was to 
last almost l^oughout its hisioty. 

The convention results from the uses to whindi the fine arts were dedicated, 
i.c. to the fiimishing of templcs and of tombs. In the pri^'ate houses there were 
no statues of any sort In the house of a rich man stone door-jambs or lintels 
n^ jght bear carved inscriptions, but scenes in paindng or in rdicf found a 
place only in the private chapel in the garden; the walls were indeed pamted, 
but only with stung dccoiativ'e scheme based on architcctUTUl or fioral modfs, 
not with pictures in which men or animals played any part. The sculptor and 
the painter were not decorators, nor was it their aim to appeal to the aesthetic 
of the spectator; their purpose was far more serious, on the one hand 
to assert the diviniiy of Pharaoh, on the other to secure the wcU-being of a 
man’s soul. Temple art and tomb art were thus diSeiently inspired, but both 
were essentially lehgious and both could express the id^ inherent in them 
only by the hdp of a style which removed their subject from the realm of 
normal life, from all considerations of space and time. 

By the time of the Fourth Dynasty the style had bwn fully developed and 
was set for good and alL The exqubiic wooden reliefs of Hesire (PI 31, a) and 
the tomb paintings of Rahoiep in the Third Dynasty, the magnificent diorite 
statue of Khafra (PL 34, a), the triads of Menkau-ra and the famous ‘ Shdfch el 
Bcled’ of the Third Dynasty, these embody all the principles which later 
artists, even allowing for the deviations of the Amama revolution, were feith- 
fully if not slavishly to obsCTve. It ts not true that Egyptian art stagnated, 
or that its history is simply one of slow' degeocration; changes were made and 
innovations were introduced, such that a statue or a relief can be dated with 
tolerable accuracy on internal evidence alone; but none the less, there is an 
astonishing continuity, and for the most part changes, when they occur, are 
not due to any novel aesthetic but reflect some modification of religious belief. 

In Egyptian painting and rdicf—and the two are almost identiesd in so far 
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as the relief is invariably bw 3 and was gen^y enhanced by colour—the 
formed style involves certain conventions which to the modem European eye 
mav appear primitive and almost puerile i it is indeed the permanence of 
these futures that induces the mistalcfin idea of the ‘changelessncss of 
Egyptian art. In the carved or painted scenes there is no p^petmve and no 
illusion of depth j‘ gcnerallv sp e a kin g the human figures, identical m size, 
are aligned along a single base, in profile, with no background to supsi 
their setting; even when, as in ihe hunting scenes, ammals my be shown 
scattered over the field at different les-els, each is nonndly given a separate 
eround-Iinc which tends to join up with others and to ^vide the lOt^ 

separate registers. The principal character—the king m a temple r^cf, the 
dead man in a romb—is represented on a very much larger scale, rom- 
mensurate with his importance, and alwaj-s with what has caH^ the 
•paraiactic' convention whereby ihc head and legs are drawn m profile and 
the torso fromaliy; the smaUer figures may be treated m the same i^er or 
mav be entirdy in profile; in either case they are little more than silhouettes 
with a minimum of iniemal detail, M this sounds primitive, and mdeed the 
Egyptian artist did perpetuate the naive conventions of his proto-Dj-nasuc 
forebears, but he did so deUbcraiely. He was quite able to draw a human 
figure in any position—in the tomb of Refchmire (early Eighteenth Dynasty) 
there is a thieen^uancr back view of a tiakcd girlj admirably donej he Mtdd 
draw figures not all on one plane but grouped one behind another, wim^ 
the wailing women on the funerary barge in the tomb of Neferhotep of the 
same date (PI. 37, a); he could draw figures full-face instead of m profile, as 
we sec in the tomb of Nekht, and could even, by decreasing the size of figures 
so that they seem to recede in space, suggest perspective;^ linear perspec¬ 
tive he did not recognize any more than did the artists of China (there is one 
possible attempt at it in the el Amama period); all the rest he underfed but 
S such rare exceptions as have been dted above rejected as ahen to Ins 

^'r^^cient Egyptian tomb was designed and furnished with one end in 
view the continued life and the assured weU-being of its occupant. The 
portae statues hidden in the shdab of the Early Dynastic niastaba were not 
In any sense mcraorials: they were the man himself, and took the place of 
his fl«h-and-blood body, should that decay, and guaranteed his personal 
immortality. The tomb-chapel reliefs served the same funedon, and nirthtt 
promoted his happiness;? he is reprcsenied as standing or sitdt^ to watch 
(that is the term used) the scenes of agriculture, himting, felting, mdus^ 
and so on which are painted or carved on the tomb walls; he is not dead, but 
as an inhabitani of another world he takes pleasure in watching the activities 
of the world he used to know (R 38, a). There is in this someth^ of magic; 
the pictured offerings of food do, like the actual fooi^raffs offered m the 
tomb, provide sustenance for the soul, the ostentatious display of wealth my 
secure wealth in the after-world, and the funerary rites depicted may be a 
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lasting guanuiicc of life as well as a source of satisfacdon; but the tomb's 
owner plays no part in these vivid scenes^ he simply watches them. The tomb 
poitiaii then is not that of the dead man; it is that of the man as he lives in the 
hereafter, and therefore it must represent him as the same man indeed^ 
divorced from human life. The primitive convention whereby the limbs arc 
composed inorganically does just this; it sets before us all that makes up the 
body but removes it &om actuality; the man that we sec is isolated, takes no 
part in the life spread out in front of Him and is rid of the trammels of space 
and time; the curious feeUng of awe that assails the modem European 
confronted svilb such a tomb relief testifies to the success of the Egyptian 
sculptor's use of a primitive convention. Of that success the sculptor was fully 
conscious, and every care was taken chat the formula for it should not be lost. 

In a number of Egyptiim tombs the carving is so far incomplete that the 
figures—sometimes mere sketches—still show the ‘grid’ by which the artist 
was guided in making his drawing. Until lately it Has been assumed that this 
was a T/ase aux carreaux, the squaring of the ground to assure the accurate 
eoJaigement of a small-scale sketch. Now Dr Eric Iveisen has pointed out that 
to square a sketch for reproduction you make the squares arbitrarily, as big 
or as small as you may think fit, but in the hundred or so Egyptian grids 
preserved the squares always intersect the bodies, w'hatever their scale, at 
exaedy the same points and divide them into exactly the same parts; the 
squares, Th f", were not originally imposed arbitrarily upon the figures but the 
figures are composed deliberately upon a system of squares. The system is 
based on the theory that each part of the human body has a fixed ratio to the 
other parts; for the artist the construcdoiiai proportions represent a stan> 
d iirdtvattnn of thc objective pnopordons, i.e. the real ones as they exist, not 
as they happen to be seen in perspective by the human eye. The units, 
identi fied with the human arm and its parts, represent a series of ratios 
independent of their values as actual measures of length. Thus the smallest 
unit is the width of the fist (=4 fingers plus the thumb, reckoned as i ^ fingers, 
total 5^ fingers), and this mak^ the side of a square; the total height of the 
figure from sole to forehead will then be iS squares, the length from wrist to 
elbow 3 squares, thc fc»t 3 squares, from the sole to the top of the knee 6 
squares, sole to base of buttock 9 squares, to elbow of hanging ann 12 squares, 
to Bim-pli I4i squares, to shoulder 16 squares; this is the canon of the Third 
Dynasty relief of Hesixe, and it is scrupulously maintained down to the 
Twenty-sixth Dynasty, and even then, when a new canon was introduced, 
it was due not to any artistic refinemem but to a change in metrolqgy. 

The canon, which applied to sculpture in the round equally with rdkf or 
painting, is clearly an idealizaiion of the human body, far removed from the 
realism of thc ivory statuette of early times. But evidence of realism 
induced by thc whole conception of tomb sculpture went much farther; the 
virtual elimination of all muscular development counteracts whm may in 
outline seem an active pose; the plantiiig of both feet firmly on the ground 
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regardless of the position of ihc h:& nullifies all physical temion; if dead 
man Uves and moves it is ^ih a life and a movem^t not of this 

The same principle were applied to temple sculpture, iboug ora ^ 

pCioh was in truth a god, and dierefore be, too, be 

represented sub specie aetemitatis, uncoafined by tune 
mSst be monuments embodying superhi^ maj^ty; with 
naturalistic rendering of momentary activicy would be 
the ‘othcr-wotldlmcss' of the Pbsiaoh’s statue was an effert at which tbL 
artist consciously and ddiberately aimed is proved by a U 

the rule On certain wall reliefs, e.g. one of Sen 1 at Al>y^> ‘S 

SrSL^icd as oSering to the temple god (in this case Osins) a statuette of 
hlSiself prostrate iTadoration before the ddty, and such statuette 
survives,^ figure (now in the Cairo Museum) of Ramses II (PJ. 34. c). In the 
whole range of Egyptian art there are very few things more alive md more 
Ssdeahv buiS^an this royal portrait. The explanation ^ 

here for a'moment. Pharaoh renounces his divimt}' m sclf-abasemrai before 
die ^tcr Power; it is his mortal nature that mmt be emphasiz^ for tte 
piir^ of this momentary act; but at all other tim^ an mo^amc 
b^cs the god in human form just as it does the 'lifc-in-death pictured on 

"^iTdhi mmS“hc dead man ‘watches’ seen® of life in the | 

the tcmpl®-i.c. in the mortuary chapels of the kmgs^there ^ reliefs 
i^Sg the fimeuons of royalty. Obviously here ^e armt has more 
opportS' for freedom, for his subjects arc taken from life and the majon^ 
of^c charaaos he represents, peasants, craftsmen, sailors and se^G, 
shown in dramatic and often in trivial a^on, have f 

ocher-worldlinss. But even here there is no spattal illusion and the figures 

are Lncorporcal and noQ-fiincUDiiSl. j. * 

The fim impression made on the modem spemtor by many of th®e 
scenes of aerioilniral labourers at work, boat-builders, huntsmen and the 
like is ihai^^tremc vivacity, as for example in the case of the fighting boat¬ 
men in the tomb of Piahhotep (Fig. 89 )* the musiaans ^ d^cer tn the 
tomb of Djeerkaresonb or. for the Eighteenth Dynasty, the waihng woii^n 
from Neferhotep’s tomb (PL 37 . a). It U perf^y tnre that sornenm® the 
artist (who, as has been urged already, was quite capable of drawi^ m 
most realistic fashion) did let himsdf go, overriding the conventions, but 
even when be observed them faithfully we find a variety of posture ^d 
sienificant g®ture which scarcely needs the snippets of recorded convereanon 
(interpolated as on a modern ‘strip*) to bring the picture to life. Nop the less, 
the more we look at even the gayest of them, the more to we realize, a^i 
uneasuy, how remote these pictures arc from our world. -Hie figures, whether 
drawn in true profile or with the ‘paratactic’ distortion, do not suggest-^d 
are not intended to suggest—Three-dimensional figur®; their gratures »e 

U«m b, d« «r UK pia™ >nd « muscular 
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activities inspired by iheii wills they aicj at ibdr best, pleasing silhouertes 
dirown upon a fiat saeen. When the artist has to represent animals he is less 
inhibited, for ±ey are not subject in the same degree to religious taboos ; but 
even so, although the treatment of the individual beasts may be lifelike and 
iheir actions appear spontaneous, there is still no spadal illusion and litdc or 
nothing in the way of related grouping. 

The tomb pictures ate not biograpbicaj (escept in the hunting and boating 
scenes the tomb owner plays no part other than the onlooker’s) and they are 
not incidental; ih^ illustrate, sometimes in successive phases, the typical and 
regularly recurrent events of life and in that sense they are removed Som 
actuality and become symbols. The tomb paintings and reliefs were not meant 
to instruct the modem spectator (and when once the tomb was finished no 
Egyptians saw them at all) but were for the dead man to watch; they were not 
records of his life but glimpses of the still surviving and conspmt life of earth, 
and those glimpses had to be brought into hannemy with the changed 
personality of the one onlooher. The gay and lively subjects must not only be 
generalized; they must be so treated as to lose all suggestion of transdencc; of 
functional corporeality, of space and time. So, too, in the temple reUefe 
Pharaoh himself is represented as taking pan in the scene pictured; but his 
acts are those recurrent and symbolic acts which manifest the royal godhead- 
many of these are really magic—and where, as in the mortuary chapel of 
Sahure (Fifth Dynasty), a royal viaory is recorded there is no battle scene 
(for Phamoh was ex ^ficia victorious) but the gods of Egypt lead in the 
foreign captives, 'What was aimed at was not to stress the lasting significance 
of transient events but to show static perfection revealed in acts.'* The same 
convention as prevails in tomb sculpture serves the not very dissimilar purpose 
of the temple reliefs. Not until the Nineteenth D>masty, when Egyptian art 
was declining and the religion of imperial Egypt had warped the old ideas, 
do we see Pharaoh m the forefront of banlc playing the part of captain of the 
host rather than of god (Fig. 92). 

Up to this point our study has emphasized the consistency whh which the 
Egyptian artist subordinated his style 10 the religious or at least unworldly 
nature of his subject. But the beliefe which he so scrupulously interpreted 
had another side which introduced a curious anomaly into art, at any rate so 
far as sculpture in the round was concerned. 

Pharaoh was a god; but at the same time he was himself, one Pharaoh of a 
line of divine ancestors, an individual in his own right. The owner of the 
tomb was no longer of this world, and the statue which the mourners placed 
in the hidden sirdi^ or in the tomb chamber was meant to be the lodging for 
his soul should his actual body no more serve as su^; but the lodging must 
be one that the soui-^ soul—would recognize as familiar, and when the 
soul entered it the living thing that resulted must be no changeling, but 
himself. The statue, therefore, must recall the man that he had been. 

The realistic art which we saw in the proto-Dynastic ivory (PI. 33,^a) was 
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perpetuated in Egyptiaa portraituie, and in this branch of art the Egyptian 
scuJptor proved himsdf a supreme master. But here again he was woriung 
for other than aesthetic ends ; his portraits were carved not for their own sake, 
not as memorials of the dead, like Roman portrait busts, but for tombs and 
temples, and hence arose that extraordinary contradiction inherent in every 
Egyptian statue. In obedience to the formula d^cribed above the body is 
lifeless, inorganic and immobile, the Umbs have no separate function, the 
arms Finng limply or are stiffly arranged—in a seated figure generally held 
against the sides with the tower aims resting on the thighs—with no purpose¬ 
ful gesture; and in a standing figure the legs suggest no muscular energy but, 
with the soles of both feet planted solidly upon the ground, seem to be no 
more than massive pillars supporting the trunk, and if one 1^ be advanced it 
is but a diagonal prop reaffirming immobiliiy. And crowning this rigid 
negation of life is a face whose lifelikeness is unmistakably individual. The 
combination should be ludicrous, but such is the art of the sculptor that wc 
today arc conscious only of a personal presence superbly dignified and in some 
way awe-inspiring. 

That a d^h of opposites could be so successfully resolved is due to the 
sculptor's deliberate choice of what should be the content of his portraits. 
That they should represmt individuals was essential to thdr religious func¬ 
tion; there must be a likeness, but that need not be confined to physical 
resemblance, and what the artist attempts to render is the character of his 
subjecL Obviously such insight and such skill were not at the disposal of 
every maker of images, and there ate plenty of Egyptian statues whose h^nk 
faces, chou^ not all of a pattern, betray nothing of the inn er man. But where 
a really great artist is concerned—sometimes in the Old Kingdom, more 
often in the Twelfth Dynasty, occasionally in the Ri ght^nth and as late as 
the Saitic period—his wrk leaves no doubt as to the general aim of his art. 
The heads of Khafta (PI. 34 > the Sheikh el Bded, the obsidian head 
of a nameltss Twdfth DjTiasty Pharaoh (PL 35, b), that of Thutmose III 
(PL 35, c), and the unknown Saitic head in Berlin, to mention only a few, 
are amongst the most seusitive character-studies ever expressed in stone. 
But never is there any suggestiou of mood, is real and constant, 

but moods arc transient; chamciei, suitably idealized and sublimated, is 
a necessary dement iu a true portrait, but the passing mood could not 
possibly accord with the static body to whidi even gesture has been denied; 
the artist's task was to leave out the ephemeral and the acddental and to 
retain that absolute character which, in so far as it is independent of time, 
has that much in common with the body. It was indeed a case of abstraction. 
In the sculptor's workshop which was excavated at d Amama there was found 
a series of stucco heads moddled uitb such exact verisimilitude that they gave 
the impression of being death-masks moulded on the humiin face; they were 
studies for heads to be carved in stone, but even in the ‘revolutionary’d 
Amama period no sculptor carved a head at all like rfip m The first 
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reproduced ^thfuUy the man ss he looked at a given moment, the linkhed 
work was meant to immortalize what he was« 

The continuicy of Egyptian art was interrupted by the reUgious changes 
brought in by Akhenaton. The suppression of all the old gods involved the 
abandonment of the stock themes hitherto employed for temple reliefs i the 
only subject now allowed was that of Akhenaton and his family worshipping 
the sun*s d isk, a scene repeated with wearisome monotony on walls, columns 
and stelae. In the case of tombs, a changed belief In values set aside all 
tradition; the dead man no longer ‘watdies’ the activities of a world in which 
he can hhnsclf play no part; on the contrary he proudly puts on record the 
leading incidents of his own life on earth, his devodon to Pharaoh and the 
honours that Pharaoh has bestowed upon him. The divine and the mystic 
dements are thus diminated and art becomes wholly human. This was true 
even for Pharaoh Since Akhenaton was not a member of a divine hier¬ 

archy and therefore a being of another world, but was none the less divine, 
everything about him was godlike, not only his ceremonial acts but all the in- 
rim fldes of his family life, and where a former king of Egypt might be suckled 
by a goddess, the d Amarna artist could show Akhenaton embracing bis 
wife (PI. 36, a). Akhenaton talked much of Afa’af, ‘Truth’; what predsdy he 
tnpnnr by thc iCTm IS Uncertain, but the artist was at liberty to interpret it as 
‘realism’, and delighted to prove that even thc physied deformity of a 
Pharaoh was an attribute of godhead. Thc new cre^ insisted on ‘life’, and 
art therefore becomes more lively. 

In subject, therefore, and in treatment, thc art of the d Amarna period 
departs widely from precedent; symbolism has given place to straightforward 
representation of real people and of actual scenes. T0 achieve this figures tend 
to be drawn in true profile instead of in the old paiatacuc convention, gestures 
become natural and significant, buildings in the background tie the scenes 
down to a definite place; once at least an artist makes an attempt at linear 
perspective and once, in the famous wall-painting of thc littic princesses 
seated at the foot of rheir father’s throne (Pi 37, b), he tries to produce a three- 
dimensional effect by the use of shadows and highlights. It would be easy to 
exaggerate the extent of the change in techniques. Already, in the preceding 
reign, the tnfiuence of Cretan art had led to a greater naturalism, to a more 
piaorial arrangement and to an appreciation of the scenic value of the wide 
spacing of figures; the caricatures of Akhenaton are in direct descent from the 
deliberately comic figure of an emaciated cowherd in a Middle Kingdom 
tomb at Meii and akin to the starving peasants in the Old Kingdom pyramid 
of Unas (Fig. 90); the artists were innovators in so far as they aimed at 
dramatic effects, but their means were for the most part not original. The 
portrait head of Ncfertiti, and the even finer head of Akhenaton (PI. 35, a), 
prove rhaf there was at any rate one great master of sculpture at el Amarna, 
but most of thc woric is second-rate—perhaps because of the haste with which 
everything had to be done rather than of the lack of skilled artists; thus the 
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best reliefs m the el Amama style are those in the tomb of Haremhab, done 
after AXheoatoo’s death, when life had retumed to the normal and there was 
time to work properly. 

Became the style resulted from a religious revolution which collapsed with 
its founder’s death and its tenets became anathema, Egyptian ait promptly 
reverted to the old tradition. But the ‘revolution’ was not without lasting 
effect. In the case of tomb reliefs direa influence was confined to an occasional 
dramatic touch, but it was soon nullified by a new religious attitude towards 
the after-life. Instead of‘watching’ the scenes of maD’s activities the dead man 



FtG, 90. Starving peasants &om the tomb of Utias. 


is now shown taking part in them. The whole conception on which tomb art 
had been based is now altered, and though the scenes may be superficially 
similar the spirit has gone out of them; in the old days they had b^n designed 
to give pleasure to the dead man, but henceforward they were routine pieces 
meant to act as charms. The priests of Amon had discovered and popularized 
the mechanism of salvation and the tomb walls reproduced the formal 
vignettes of the Book of the Dead; the elaborate funerary rites, the perils of 
the passage to the next world, the weighing of man’s sou], such scenes repeat 
sd ttuttseam the phantasmagoria of robot gods and demons, but all life has 
gone and with it all the pleasure of life. 

On the other hand the sense of drama, which can already be detected in the 
art of the early Eighteenth Dynasty but has free play in that of el Amama, 
did not disappear with f^cnaton; it was to inspire all the royal reliefs of the 
future. A magnificent paint^ casket from the tomb of Tutankhamen fPL 38, b) 
gives us scenes of Pharaoh in battle with the Syrians and again hunting lions 
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which arc altogether in the el Amama spirit—^incidentally ih^ show, especi¬ 
ally the lion-hunt scene, how strongly d Anmna an has been influence by 
that of Crete. These are still ‘typical’ scenes, though the details are treated 
with a nat Tri»T*™i that is quite new; but when we turn to the huge monu¬ 
mental r eliefs of Seri 1 at Kamak (PI. 36, b) and of Ramses II and III we can 
see at once how the episodic actuary of cl Amama has been adopted as the 
starting-point for a more ambitious essay. The artist chooses for his subject 
a unique event (very diflerent from the itgularly-rcpeatcd functional acts 
hgured on reliefe from Namier’s palette onwards) which occurred at a dchnite 
ri me and in a dchnite place; it is therefore an episode, to be treated with as 
much realism as be may choose to employ for the setting and for the details 
of his picture. But on ^ other hand he is cxecuung a royal monument the 
purpose of which is to manifest not the casual but the permanent triumph of 
the divine ruler; realism therefore must be counterbalanced by symboIisiiL 
The old convention whereby Pharaoh is figured on a much larger scale than 
anyone else shows his superiority and concentrates the onlooker’s anenrion 
on him; as himself the conqueror he must appear in the thidt of the battle, 
but attitude and expression must imply not die effort but the inevitability of 
victory, the unique exploit illustrating a cosmic rule. This equipoise between 
the actual and the symbolic which is the secret of monumental an and, for 
the Egypdan, was a new departure, was attained by die artists working for 
Seri I, but it was too elusive 10 be reduced to a formula, and the sculptors 
of the leigns were not sufficiently endowed with imaginatian to dispense 

with formulae. The vast compositions that sprawl over the walb of Thebes 
and Abu Simbel, oclcbrating the doubtful victory of Kadesh, exhibit a curious 
mixture of the formal and the pictoriai, mcmotonDiis registers of identical 
figures al ternating with a wild tangle of bodies whidi at least suggests the 
confusi o n of battle; but, although some of the detail is dever and lively 
enough, yet the whole is impressive for Utde more than its size. The sculptor, 
worl^ig Strictly to the rule of the tradinoual i^non, was sdll able to create^ 
as In the seated figure of Ramses II now in Turin (PL 34 b), portrait statues 
almost worthy to rank with the masterpieces of old; but where, as In the 
reliefs, the link with the past had been broken, he is at a loss, having no ideal 
of his own. 

Maopoianaa 

When we cum from Egypt to Mesopotamia the first thing that strikes us is 
the relatively small nmmmt of materid available whereon to base our judge¬ 
ment of art. Of rdkfs and of sculpture in the round only a few score examples, 
covering the whole of the long history of the country down to izoo BC, 
contrast sadly with the thousands which Egypt can boast. None the less, there 
are amongst these few some which are outstanding in the whole range of 
andent art and prove that the Mesopotamian sculptor amply played his part 
in the development of his country’s civilization; and since the great majority 
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of ihe works that bavo come down to us belongs to the early stages in that 
devdopmciu we can trace with some conhdoice the genesis and nature of 
his contribution. 

Of painting scaicdy anything survives. At Warka a few traces of colour 
do no more ilian prove that the faces of the inner walls of the Jamdat Nasr 
period were adorned with paintings at tempera^ but the designs of them are 
lost. At Tell Uqair, in the ‘Painted Temple* t^ed by the cscavatois to the 
Uruk period, l.e. to the late fourth millenniuin BC, two more or less complete 
animals and human figures preserved only as high as the waist show that the 
wall decoradoo was of an elaborate pictorial nature.! For the dme of the First 
Dynasty of Babylon, c. 1750 BC, we have the paintings in the palace at Mari^ 
which alone are in fairly good condition. These show a curious miteture of 
styles. The main scenes arc formal and stereotyped; the rectangular framed 
picture of the king’s investiture (FI. 39) might be an enlargement from a 
cylinder seal; on the long fneze the sacrifices by water and by fire look like 
different copies of the stelae of Ur-Nammu and of Gudea, and the gryphons, 
sphinxes and human-headed bulls are in a convention long since stale. On 
the other hand, the minor figures, a fisherman, a soldier, a man leading a bull 
to the sacrifice and men gathering dates from the tall palm-trees, are naturalis¬ 
tic, free and vivacious. It may be significant that two techniques are em¬ 
ployed ; the freely-drawn figures were sketdicd in outline in black paint with 
a sureiy that bespeaks a practised skill, but in the investiture scene the out¬ 
lines were impressed with a pobt in the wet plaster, and seem to have been 
the work of an engraver rather than of a painter. 

Interesting as are the Mari wall-decorations neither their number nor their 
date—^for they must be regarded as works of the decadence—would jusrity 
us in basing on them any general appraisd of Sumerian palming. For any 
idea of style and treatment in ear lier times we have to fall back on the circum¬ 
scribed evidence of cylinder seals (a comfKirison which the Mari drawings 
seem to warrant) and of engraved shell plaques. Of the latter the Ur cemetery 
has supplied a large number belonging to the close of the Early Dynastic 
period, c, 2600-2500 sc, small rectangles of polished white shell engraved 
and enriched with niello (PL 40). They have not, of course, the colouring of 
wall paintings (though as such colours were always flat, without shading, they 
matter comparatively little) and lines cur into a hard substance caimot be 
esqjcctcd to have the quality of the free-hand lines of the draughtsman; they 
could be compared rather with the wood-blocks of the mediaeval German 
artists. But in their often naturalistic drawings of animals and in their calcu¬ 
lated balance of black and white—which can even achieve a colouristic effeCT— 
they are admirable in thcmsdvira and surely imply that the lost paintings were 
of no mean order of art. 

More than once in my earlier chapters it has been necessary to describe 
Sumer as a country in which stone is lacking, and that feature must here be 
emphasized again because of the effea it undoubtedly had upon sculpture. 
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The Mosul area. It is true, yields that soft ‘alabaster' whid) regularly used 
by later Assyrian palace-builders for their wall-reliefs, but in the early days 
the knowledge of this seems not to have reached the craftsmen of the south, 
where civilization was most advanced; although the artists of Tell Asmar 
employed it freely, in the delta towns it occurs but seldom as an alternative 
to the rather rou^ limestone w hich could be got from the high desert border¬ 
ing the vahey. Foe important sculptures the Sumerians imported dioriie (and 
sometimes trachyte), a hard stone capable of taking a fine polish, wWch was 
brought overseas in shij% of the ‘Magan’ line, probably from Oman; it would 
appear that this was not quarried but came in the form of boulders, and the 
size and shape of such could not but influence the sculptor's w ork* The stone 
was expensive, and had to be used to the best advantage, Rardy would a block 
be long to make a life-size standing figure; much more often it lent 

itself better to one in a seated or a squatting position, and it is curious how 
ftequendy a seated Sumerian statue suggests the shape of the natu^ boulder 
from which it was economically carved. Further, because as seen 

later all statues were portraits,* and because the artist had very little interest 
in the anatomy of the body, only the facial features bdr^ important, the head 
is in most cases too large for the body; rather than reduce die scale of the 
portrait head to the dimensions demanded by his inadequate block of stone 
the sculptor was prepared to do full jusdee to the head at the body's expense. 
This naive disproportion which we see even in the splendid statues of Gudea 
(in one of them the bead is one-fifth of the total height) results direedy from 
the lack of ■t to neg big enough to satisfy the requiremcnis of sculptor and 
clicnL 

Yet i an»thpr consequcnce of the dearth of stone was to drive the amst to 
the use of other materials; reliefs and statues in the round were fredy made 
of copper or bronze and sometimes of gold. Because the metal could always 
be melted down and re-used the chances of such works surviving are small, 
but enough is preserved to prove that from the Early Dynastic period on¬ 
wards they were produced in great numbers. 

From the al’Ubaid period we have nothing more frian the carefully modelled 
and highl y stylized tcna-cotta figurines of goddesses found at Ur; these, 
w’bile scarcely deserving the title of sculpture, must none the less be taken into 
ac co unt, for they arc the sole foienmncrs of the art in which the next (Piutoli- 
terate) period was to show' itsdf inexplicably confident and mature. Such 
quahdes arc most obvious in the magnificent gypsum vase from Warka (PI, 
4Z, c), bflrmging to the Uruk period; it stands about 3 feet <i metre) high and 
is dfcoraicd with three bands of relief, the width of these diminishing from 
top to bottom to conform to the slightly tapered shape of the vase. The relicfe 
—in the top register the ritual workshop of the goddess Inana, theu a proces¬ 
sion of men bringing gifts, and below a row of rams and ewes—are shallowly 
cut but with a delicate surface-modellmg which makes the figure s stand out in 
sharp contrast with the background; the whole effect is austoe, with dramatic 
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acdon and even variadon of pose reduced to a minimum, and yet astonish* 
ingly alive i the squat and plumply built gift-beams are really carrying their 
burdens, are organic and individual, and in the upper register the figures are 
not merely juxtaposed but are related one to another in tmendon and in 
space. Much the same thing can be seen on the cylinder seals of the period. 
These may be schemadcally composed with, for instance, groups of animals 
andthedcally arranged, or may be more pictorial, scenes of adoradon or cult 
ritual, but always the figures are alive and in modon and, particularly in the 
scenes, the spadal reladon is strongly empbasized; the artist—^and the best 
of these seals are genuine works of art—aims not at a pattern but at cxincrete 
lepresentadon. This oombinadon of lively observation and stylistic restraint 
is continued in the better works of the Jamdat Nasr period, such as the stone 
bowls decorated with figures of bulls in high relief or the little steatite carving 
of a wild boar found at Ur; in some degree it survives in the dedicatory lime¬ 
stone plaques which, in the temples, seni’cd as supports for offerings, but these 
are as a rule technically poor and wholly unlaspired, mere records of some 
pious act performed. It mi^t have been assumed that, with the beginning of 
the Early Dynasdc period, the sculptor's art was in a decline if the evidence of 
the plaques had not been contradicted by that of such an outstanding work 
as the stele of Eannatum in which hieratic symbolism, formal and severe, is 
skilfully combined with the realistic batde scenes wherein not only violent 
acdon is portrayed but there is et'cn an anempt, naive but not unsuccessful, at 
spatial perspective. 

Eannaium’s stele, primitive though it be^ yet possesses those monumental 
characteristics which find their fiill expression in the stele of Naram-Sin 
(PI, 18, b). Here a single historic ocoirroicc, individualized by its is so 

treated as to acquire permanent significence. The topography, though partly 
fonnalized, has convincingly concrete details, and both it and the inddenis of 
the battle hold a subtle balance between the decorative and the dramatic. The 
roughly triangular grouping, for instance, fits the shape of the stone, but it 
also underlines the climax of the action; and the upward surge of the con¬ 
querors is balanrrd by the falling and collapsing figures, halted by the 
rigidity of the four doomed survivors on the right. The smooth cone of the 
mountain top, rising well above the impressive figures of the does not 
dwarf him in any way but seems to emphasize his human stature and at 
the same time check the impetuosity of his stride. For the king’s posture 
epitomizes the movement of the soldiers, yet he appeals ai tnos T 
at the moment of his triumph, holding the enemy transfixed with fear, 
and though his towering figure has a symbolical quahty, the spatial relation 
between him and bis prospective victims has been made more concrete 
by the tilting of their heads at different angles, the lower ones looking 
increasingly upwards. The king is thus not only the sjmboHcal and decora¬ 
tive but also the actual dramatic centre of the whole composition, and the 
empti- surface surrounding him emphasizes his spatial isolation. This aloof- 
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Dcss is enhanced, doc minimized, by the divine symbols oi the cop of Che 
stele.*** 

This detailed appreciation of the Naram-Sin stele is not out of place 
became, ghH ough it is the only monument of the kind to have survived, it 
may none the less well have been typical of its time. Even in the cylinder 
seals of the Sargonid Age [PL 41), whether the subjea be the traditional 
andchecically opposed animal group or a mythological scene pictorially 
treated, wc find *the subtle balance between the decorative and the dramatic’, 
the violent action held momentarily in suspense, and the spacing of the figures 
so that each is isolated against a dear bac^round and by its detachment gains 
enormously in value. In the glyptic an of Sargon’s day there arc qualities 
which distinguish it altogether from the Early Dynastic wherein the dramatic 
was sacrificed to the decorative and the crowded figures gave a pattern rather 
than a picture, and distinguish it also from that of the Third DvTiasty of Ur 
and all succeeding periods. In those later tunes the monotony of subject, giving 
no scope for imaginadou, reduced seal-cutting from an art to an industry. 
But in sculptural relief also the high-water mark had been reached by the 
upsuige of Sargouid art, and tbercaTier the ebb sets in. The stde of Ur- 
Nammu (PL 42, a) is indeed a striking monument whereon the dignified 
symbolism of the adoration scenes, enlivened by the floadiig figures of *angds* 
pouring heaven’s waters on the earth, contracts but dots not clash with the 
pictorial realism of the workmen who built the Ziggum^t of Nannar; but the 
value of this as an ardsde creadon becomes less significant when we realize 
that it is almost idendcal with the stde of Gudea^ the apparent origii^ty of 
the Ur-Nammu relief is due to the accidents of survival, and in truth it is but 
one of a tiaditional series fix>m which life was bound to fade progressively. In 
precisely the same way the relief that caps the tCRt of Hammurabi’s Code of 
Laws (PL 42, b) has won the highest praise; ‘transcendent power and majesty 
on the one hand, dignified humility on the other, have been expressed with 
an economy of means and a conviiicmgoess never surpassed in ancient art’, 
writes Groencwregec-Frankfori," and it is indeed a dignified piece of sculp¬ 
ture and admirable in its technique; but the group is no other than an 
adaptation of that on Ur-Nammu's stele, nor is there here any invention but 
only a successful variadou of a conventional theme. 

If up to this point only reliefs have been considered, to the exclusion of 
sculpture in the round, it is because this was the field in which the Sumerian 
artist had the freer hand. The major reliefr at any rate were monuments 
intended to be seen by and to impress the public; it was a challenge which 
the sculptor had to meet as best he could, and the dramatic element which has 
been noticed in th«e works was one of his means to that end. Where reliefs 
were used for the adornment of buildings-—in which case again they were 
j ^pant to be seen^—realistic representation could be combined with decora¬ 
tion; this can be seen in the bronze and copper reliefs of A-anni-pad-da’s 
temple at al’Ubaid, in which the naturalism of the recxirabent heifer (PI. 23, a) 
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IS remarkable, whereas the great heraldic slab of the eagle grasping two stags 
is becomingly formal, symbolism prevailing over representadoii. But with 
statues in the round conditions were wholly different. 

In Sumer statues were of two sorts only. In the first place there were the 
statues of the gods which were set up in the sanctuaries of the temples i these 
naturally had to conform with tradition and, though in human shape, must 
betray none of the passions or weaknesses of human beings; each ddty must 
be identified by bis or her attributes (which might be an animal supporting 
the throne or base of the image) but not by feafures or expression, nor must 
any hint of action impair the god’s effortless omnipotence. Gearly here the 
sculptor’s scope was limited. Statues of men, the second category, W'ere 
needed not for pubUc exhibition but for temple use. The pious Sumerian 
knew that there could be no wcU-beu:^ except by the favour of god, and that 
favour must be won by faithful attendance and prayer. Life was too short and 
too fill] for such constant devotion, but it could managed by proxy; just 
as the deity was represented by an image made by man, so his worshipper 
might be symbolized in like fashion. Therefore he would have a statue of 
himself set in the temple, in the presence of the god’s statue, and the effect 
would be the same as if the worshipper were present in person; obviously, if 
the statue was to fulfil its purpose, it must be a portrait of himself, since it was 
for himself that the divine blessing was asked, and the safest course was to 
show him in the attitude of humble prayer. This meant that while Sumerian 
statuary was strictly limited in range, confined to oue or two conventional 
poses, the demand for portrait sculpture gave the artist boundless scope. But 
the client wanted something more than crude realism. He must be shown 
not quite as he really was but as he would wish the god to see him; he must 
appear at his best, and also must express the awe and the devotion that the 
sight of god should inspire; to that extent there must be idealization. 

The earliest examples of such temple statues that we possess, the remark¬ 
able group from Tell Asmar (PI. 43), Ulustraic very well, despite their 
archaic crudity, the ideal at which the artist aimed. The worshippers are 
shown standing upright with their hands clasped before their breasts in the 
attitude of prayer; thdr long skirts are simple sheaths, the upper part of the 
body together with the arms is schematized in 3 curiously geometrical fashion, 
but the heads, however grotesque they may appear, are individual and full of 
expression; there is an unmistakable awareness of the god’s presence. The 
group includes one figure of a different sort, apparently a piece of temple 
furniture like the bronze wrestlers from Khafaje, a naked man kneeling; in 
this the treatment of the body is so lifelike and sensitive as to prove that the 
geometric stylization of the ’worshippers’ is due not $0 much to the sculptor’s 
lack of skill as to some established convention imposed upon him. Similar 
statuettes in gypsum and in bronze which were discovered at Khafaje, of a 
slightly later date in the Early Dynastic period, show that convention losing 
force i the drapery is for the most part still formless, but the torsos are almost 
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realistic, the angulai cootour of the arms is modified to a natural attitude and 
there is a new variety of poscj as when one foot is advanced in the act of 
walking instead of both being planted stolidly in line as props for an immobile 
body; and now too there are seated as well as standing figures. Before the 
Earlv Dynastic period came to an end the Sumerian sculptor, without 
departing from the formal tiadiuon, had advanced so far that out of the 
almost comic Worshippers' of Tell Asmar there had developed real works of 
art. Naturally, vrficrc the demand w^ great (and the liule temple statues are 
found on any site from Ur in the south to Alan in the north-west) quality is 
uneven, so that even in the portrait faces the intense piety of early days may 
de gfn <‘™ re into trivial and unmcanirjg smugness; but in the bener examples 
the religious significance is combined with an artistic appreciation of 

form and texture which is wholly admirable. Thus a female figure (PL 44, a) 
(e.g. one in the British Museum) may wear a doak draped over the left 
shoulder and covering the upper arm which, though broadly treated, dD« 
suggest the form of the body and is mtercsting in itself; a male figure in 
Copenhagen (PL 44, b), seated cross-legged, which for dignity and expression 
is one of the most striking pieces of the series, wears a short fringed s^ 
and the musculature of the legs as seen below it is rendered with surprising 
realism; a seated figure of a woman temple-chorister found at Mari (PI. 45, c) 
is so iii5 rin<^ with life that it is hard 10 reoegnize in it the traditional 'wor¬ 
shipper’, As his technique improved with experience the sculptor was no 
longer forced to rely on the adventitious aid invoked by his predecessors, 
paint and inlay; when working in limestone or alabaster he might still have 
the eves, and perhaps the eyebrows, set with shell and lapis lazuli, but this 
was probably because the client had ordered a polychrome statue with black 
hair and coloured flesh-tints; but when he worked in dioriic bis sensitive 
moddling, to which the high polish of the stone did full justice, was fer more 
expressive than any painted image. The Gudea statues arc the latest examples 
preserved to us of the ‘worshipper’ series, and the finest; m their dignity of 
conception, in their delicacy of execution and in their emotional appeal they 
surpass anything that we have of earlier date and must be reckoned amongst 
the great works of art of the ancient world. 

For the advance in artistic performanoc ivhich is signalized by the 

Gudea statues some at leas: of the credit must be given to the sculptors of 
the Sargonid period. We have already seen that in work in relief they were 
innovators to an almost revolutionary extent; rwo heads sculptured in the 
round, one of a woman (found at .^sur) and one of some local kinglet or 
governor from Adab, portraits but not necessarily ‘worshippers’, ^ strangely 
different in character from the ordinary run, and the male head in particular 
is strikingly individual. But the real art of the time is summed up in the 
magnificent bronze bead from Nineveh, probably a portrait of Saigon him¬ 
self (PL 45, a); dus is a masterpiece in which the qualities of the metal are 
with sympathetic understanding while a profound insight into human 
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character sets upon an idealized head the unmistakable stamp of individuality. 
The art of portraiture in which the Stimerian thus excelled had reached its 
zenith by the time of the Third Dynasty of Ur (PL 46) (Gudea is now known 
to have been contemporary with Ur-Nammu) and flourished for some time 
after that; a diorite head found by the French at Susa, believed to be a 
portrait of Hammurabi (PL 45, b) in his later years, is tragic in its intensity 
and yet beautifully restrained in its rendering of old age. 

Syria 

The Mesopotamian monuments on which our judgenicnt must be based 
are few and far beeween, and for the Kassite period there is no thing of import. 
But even if the school dwindled and perished it was a great one while it lasted, 
and it cannot but have itifluenGed artists in other lands. From Alalakh, far 
away to the west, comes a diorite head, probably a portrait of Yarim-Lirn, 
king of Yarnkhad in the first half of the eighteenth century, which while not 
acmally carved by a Sumerian at least owes much to Sumerian an; and it is 
diffic ult not to recognize some trace of Sumerian influencr in the unique 
warrior who flanks the King’s Gate at Hittiic Bogazkoy (PL 47, aj. Syria and 
Anatolia, however, throughout the Bronze Age contributed little to the 
development of the major arts. The local schools of notxhem Syria and of the 
Phoenician coast were certainly productive, but did not attain a high level of 
peiformance; as Professor Frankfort has well put it, ‘they lack cultural 
continuity; their art shows a succession of more or less promising starts which 
lead nowhere’,‘= Much of their work was imitative, based upon fore^n 
originals; this is pardcularly true of the southern Phoenician towns. Where, as 
happens more often in the north, we And an ait of a more indigenous son, 
Hurrite art, its interest is local rather than general Ugarit has yielded numer¬ 
ous statuettes in bronze and in silver which, though not without traces of 
Sumerian or occasionally of Aegean influence, are yet markedly individual; 
but in themselves they are far inferior to what was bdag produced in Egypt 
or in Alesopoiamia, and it ts difficult to mamtain that from them arose any 
later art of intrinsic value, Alalakh has produced a few stone carvings which 
deserve mention here only because they seem to illustrate the beginiimgs of 
the Syto-Hittite school which was to dominate north Syria in the early Iron 
Age; it is possible that some reliefs ftom Caithemish belong to the Bronze 
Age (a point on which authorities are not agreed) and if so they "met be 
taken as example of that Hurri art which otherwise is deduced from cylinder 
seals and from later monuments. 

Hittite 

Gosely associated with Hurri art is that of the Anatolian Hitdtes. This, so 
far as is known, was a late development, none of the monuments beiing 
necessarily earlier than ffie fifteenth century bc, and, considering the political 
unportance of the Hitdtes, a disappointing one; as a recent writer on the 
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subject has said, ‘In acnuil fact it should not be assumed that the an of the 
New Kingdom offers any uncjqsected display of beauty, profusion and 
sophisticanon. The sculpture of the period is rather Urferior, and the other 
artistic remains are conspicuously rarc< W^hen mention is made of Bogazkoy, 
Alaca Hoyiik, the rock-carvings of Yazilikaya and of a numba of scattered 
finds here and there in central Anatolia, nearly all has been saidJJ 
The gate sculptures of Bogazkdy, apart from the King’s Gate warrior, are 
modelled on north Syrian precedents. The Yazilikaya rdiefs (PL 47, b), a 
complete picture-gallery carved in the living rock, are an astonishing tour de 
fffra if only for the inunense scale of the whole thing; from the point of view 
of Hirtite rdigion they are of supreme importance; from the point of view of 
art they certainly represent the highest attainment of the Hitriie sculptors. In 
the best of rhpfii (for not all are by the same hand, and the quahty is uneven) 
the technique is excellent, and there is a delicate modeUing of the surface 
combined with the ddiberate mteniioii of keeping the figures to a single 
plane and ac ce nm aring the outline so as to produce the effect of sUhou^ffi 
isolated against their background; the flat two-plane rdief is charact^ric 
of Hitiite art in general—we sec it at Alaca Hoyiik and in the earlier rdiefe at 
Carchemish—and it can be childishly rnept, but the Yazilikaya artists have 
refined it with surprising success. But for all their mddental virtues these 
rock carvings can hardly be ranked as masterpieces of the world’s art. 
in w hat was probably their holiest sanauary, dose to the capital of the empire 
a powerful Hitdie monarch would undoubtedly employ the best native artists 
of bis day, but their perfonnance will not stand comparisoii with what w^ 
done in Egypt; theirs is an art essentially provincial, here seen at its 
best, and apparendy unable to advance beyond the Yazilikaya level. For the 
Alaa Hoyuk reliefs, which compared with Yazilikaya are almost comically 
crude, are the direct anoeston of the Syio-Hittite relic& of ±e early Iron 
Age, some of which are artistit^y admirable; but the development is not 
along the lines of Yazilikaya; it results from influences wholly alien to the 
Bogazkoy school. In a study of the ancient art of the Middle East it would be 
impossible to omit that of the Anatolian Himies, but it would be wrong to 
over-estimate its merit or its importance. 

India 

In lands farther to the east the paudiy of evidence baffles the historian of 
art. There is no stone in the Indus valley, all had to be unported, as was the 
case in Sumer also, and for that reason stone sculpture was likely to be 
relatively rare and on a small scale. This seems to be confinned by cxcavadoo, 
for there have been found at AiohenjoHdaro (apart from inconsiderable frag¬ 
ments) only one human bust, one bead and a small headless seated figure 
and at Harappa tw'o fragment^ statuettes; from Mohenjo-daro comes also 
one bronze figurine of a dancing girl. 

The Harappa figures, one of a standing youth and the other of a dancing 
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youtii (PI- 481 a aad b), arc masterpieces of sculpture. The red stone torso of 
the standing youth (PI. 48, b) is a direct transcript from nature in so far p 
anatamical truth is concerned and is definitely Indian in type ;*-! but a cert^ 
idealization which removes it from mere realism, and the woudcrMly sensitive 
modelling of the surface, might have been due to a Greek sculptor of the fifth 
century EC. The grey stone dancer U, by contrast, of a more efi eiuin ate type; 
the complicated poise and the swing of movement are rendered with oon- 
sumnjEte skill, and if, as Sir John Marshall inferred from the abnormal 
thickness of the neck (the head, in this as in the first figure, was made separ¬ 
ately) the dancer was three-faceds this was as bcauiiful a representation of the 
youthful Siva Katsiaja as India was to produce in any subsequent age. Of the 
Mohenjo-daro figures the bust of a bearded man wearing a cloak (PI. 49) 
with trefoil decoration, is a remarkable piece of work; the inlmd pattern 
of the dr^ might both in technique and in motif have been derived from 
Sumer, but about the head there is nothing Sumerian; not only is the type of 
face dhBFcrcait, but the half-dosed eyes concentrated on the tip of the nose 
seemto prodaim this to be a Yegi and therefore essentially Indian. Because aU 
emotion and virtually all expression are deliberately efiminated (ddiberatdy, 
the subject being what it is) this head is perhaps less striking than the other 
which, though of more summary worbnmship, is more in the nature of an 
individual portrait, that of a bearded man with plaited hair, in which character 
is suggested with the utmost economy of means. The seated figure simply 
but well modelled, is perhaps of interest chiefly as proving that the sculptor 
had a feirly wide range. The bronze figure of a naked mutch girl (PI. 48, c), in 
spite of the conventional dongation of the arms (there is the same exaggera- 
don in a similar but much tougher erample also from Mohenjo-daro) is a 
charming little j>w d’esprit, beautifully modelled and instinct with life. 

The two main Indus valley sites have, then, between them yidded no more 
fhiin half a dozen incomplete examples of sculpture to serve as criteria for the 
ardstic output of as many centuries. Yet these few do enable us to glimpse an 
art of a very high order and of great originality. If to their evidence we add 
that of some of the engraved seals (PI. 50) we can with but little hesitation 
affirm that the Harappi art was not sterile but motivated and made possible 
the Dravidian an of later ages. 

China 

For Oiina the evidence available is even less than that for India. A few 
fragments of worked otaible found in the town ruins of Anyang prove the 
existence in the Sbang era of large stone sculptures but tell us nothing about 
their character or quality; for that we must look to the carvings in marble or 
limestone, mostly of very small sizd^ w’hich come from the tombs. These 
figurines would appear 10 have been decoration attached to ardcles of furniture 
so that they wrould be more correctly described as objects of applied art 
judged in the same way as the zoomorphic bronze ves^s of the same period, 
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but they may at least give some idea of the major works which have disap¬ 
peared, For the most pan they represent aniimls—tigcrs and eli^hants, pi^ 
owh. but one shows a man seated upon the ground, dressed in a gatmem 
ihc embroidered patterns on which recaU the incised decoration of tte 

bronzes (Pi. 5 i)i SlS 

boldlv sketched, with no attempt at realistic detail but with a highly sJuU^ 

appreciation of form and a three-dimensional tendering which is cn^mt^y 
sculpturesque. From such a figure as this, and from the bronzcs^p^cdarly 
the Lnous elephant in the Musec Guimet (PI. 52)* which may be of the 
Chou period but certainly is in the Shang tradition (the ctrcuinstances of its 
discovery arc unknown)— it « fair to conclude that the enduring chara«er 
of Chinese art had been formed as early as the fourteenth century BC and 
the technical excellcnoc of the Shang bronzes was paralleled by the arosac 
qualiiy of SUMig sculprure. 

Crete 

The onlv other country which has yielded evidence of uot^orthy per- 
formance in the fine arts during the Bronze ^e is Crete. Ko large-scale 
sculptures have been found there, but smaU bronzes and ivory carvm^, 
coloured stucco reliefs and fresco paintings illustrate an art compktdy 
different from anything that Egypt or Mesopotamia can show. G«ntw 
Crete borrowed the technique of ftesco-painting from Asia md grant^, too. 
Tha t the one recoraiizable design on the scanty fresco remains from Alalaka 
does anticipate the modf of wind-blown grass which occurs at and is cfaarac- 
teristic of Knossos, it is none the less true ±at the Cretans evolved an ^ 
entirely their own, inspired with a spirit alien to all Middle Ewiem bought, 
aiming, one is dih'cn to suppose, not at any magical or symbolic use but at a 
purely aesthetic satisfaction. Some of the subjects such as those of buU* 
fiiihimg, boxing-bouts and dances may be drawn from ’games’ which were 
i^c nature of religioiis ritual, but it is the spectacular and not the reUgious 
aspect that is emphasized, and for the underwater scenes with their rocks, 
fish and nautili, for the ‘landscapes’ with their riot of wild flowers, the birds, 
the hunting mt or the leaping deer, there is no rcUgioiis basis at all, only the 

desire for decoration and the love of norare. . . , v-_i. 

The desire for decoration docs not show itself only in the frescoes wmeb 

covered the palace walls; it extended also to pottery. It is a commonplace 
of history that a primitive people may produce clay vessels pamt^ with 
cUboratc an but, with increasing wealth, will prefer lable-scmces of metal- 
bronze, silver or gold, caring nothing for mere (^ckcry, so that the potter 
can find a market for no more than the plain vessels mtendrf for kit^ use. 
The Cretans of the Middle Minoan period made the cxqumic ^-sheU wares 
adorned with patterns in red and white on a black ground which we^ ^ 
exported as luxury goods to Egypt (PI. 14, b);it is moresuipnsing to find that 
in^c Laic Minoan II period, when the metal-workers were fashioning m 
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gold and silver the splendid jugs and goblets picrured on the walls of Egyptian 
tombs, day vessds were sdll held in honour and were decorated with painted 
designs wUch for painstaking artistry are in no way inferior to the hcscoes 
(FI. 24). 

The love of nature is unmistakable, and the observation of nature is equally 
man;fi»<rj hut all this IS, hi the frscoes, subordinate to decorative effect. Not 
only will the ardsi combine the leaves of one plant with the flowers of another, 
but he never treats his scene realistically as a ‘landscape'; the whole ground 
of the painting may be divided into bands and patches of colour—red, pink, 
yellow, blue and grey^ — whose sinuous outlines beat no ndation to anything 
in nature, and against it the plants are drawn regardless of the changes of 
background and, if they happen to come high up in the composition, may be 
drawn sideways or upside down; it is ‘landscape’ only in terms of decoration, 
and the effect is curiously alive but not lifelike. 

‘Alivcness’ is indeed the peculiar feature of Cretan art, alike in painting 
and in sculpture. The Sumerian sculptor portrays his client in the absorbed 
quietude of worship, the Egyptian figures him as ‘life in death’ or, in the case 
of Pharaoh, as a being of another world for whom action is only symbolized by 
aTTjrnde . Thc Cretan artist had no use for such suspended animation. The 
famous bronze showing the athlete in the middle of bis somersault over the 
back of the galloping bull (PL tiie ivory youth leaping forward, his head 

down, also from a bull-fighting group, these are as vigorous in action as 
sculpture can be; but even where no violent movement is involved, as in the 
ivory statuette (FI. 54, a) or in the faience Snake goddesses (PL 53), 
there is a tension and an alertness giving thc same impression of potential 
vigour. ‘Uberhaupt Leben’, ‘life absolute’, is Ludwig Curdus’s description, 
and Croeneu^cn-Frankfort comments, ‘The phrase mi g h t weU serve as 
a motto for any treatment of Cretan art, for movement, orgaiuc movement, 
seems of its very essence; movement in beast or man, in wind-blown 
fiowers with petals dropping, in thc writhing stems of creepers clinging 
to rocks, even in thc rocks themselves, which seem a substance barely 
solidified*; but she goes on to say ihax the movement here is of a peculiar 
kind, effortless, unhampered, and self-contained in that it is balanced by a 
counter-movement which makes it appear self-centred yet never at rest. 

Without doubt Cretan art, even when the subjects chosen by the artist are 
such as bull-fights, dances or harvest processions, had a religious basis. With 
thc details of that—about which much has been writtcc—we are not con¬ 
cerned, but we may summarize thc matter by saying that the Cretan artist 
interpreted his rdigioti os the compleie acceptance of thc grace of life. If we 
mm from the island to the mainla nd of Greece we shall see that, although 
Mycenaean art is technically identical with Cretan, so that one even suspects 
that the best of its works were made by Cretans in the service of Mycenaean 
patrons, yet it is in a measure secularized and has lost something in the 
process. The Vaphio gold cups (PL 55) show men fighting bulls, but it b a 
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real fight, not a ritual, and m the design there is none of that antithetical 
movement whidi renders a phase of action complete in itself, the MLyoenaean 
dagger-blades with their magnificent polychrome inlay have hunting scenes 
—i.c. purely secular scenes—but the violent action pictured so skilfully has 
not that compensating balance on which the Cretan at home w ould have 
insisted. TTre technique could be practised far afield, but the spirit was not 
for export, and only in its native island did Minoan art attain the level at 
which it must rank as the most inspired of the ancient world. 

THE applied arts 

The major arts have been dealt with regionally because sculptors and painters, 
working as they did in nearly every case either for temples or for the rulers of 
the state, w^ere profoundly iiiflnenocd by the religious conceptions and by the 
political structure of their own countriw; and because these were very 
different the inspiration of the artists manifested itself in different waysi the 
fine arts w-ere, strictly speaking, local and national. 

But with the applied arts the conditions are not the same. 

Obviously, the technique is identical. The Sumerian artist who carved 
the reliefs on the great gypsum vase of Inana found at Warka could turn hh 
hand to the dccoradoa of a wUet-bos for a lady of the king’s court; the 
Egyptian who made portrait statues for the tombs of Eighteenth Dynasty 
nobles could in his spare dme fashion the handle of an ivory spoon m the 
form of a swimming girl Obviously, tot^ the canons which had been formu¬ 
lated for sculpture proper would be followed in these minor works also—the 
professional artist was too habituated to them to think of departing from them, 
md the craftsman naturally copied what everybody knew to be good and 
right. Superficially, therefore, the distinction between the fine and the 
applied arts might seem unwarranted. 

But the toilet-box and the spoon-handle have no serious back^u^. 
The m an who any such thing is not doing honour lo a god, man i f esting 
the glory of a divine Pharaoh or securing the wdl-being of a man’s soul; he 
is making a pretty thing which will take people’s fancy by its pretiiness and 
ingenuity and will sell at a fancy price. He is not bound by any convmtioos 
other than those which have become for him second nature; he can give free 
rein to his imagination and his whimsy, can appeal as profitably to the humour 
as to the aesthetic taste of his public but, if he is to command a market, be 
must mate full use of his technical skill. The applied arts, therefore, are 
imbued with a totally different spirit from that of the fine aits, and they 
enjoy a vasdy greater freedom of subject and of treatment; moreover, they 
circulate far more widely. Sculpture in the round, reliefs and wall paintings 
were for home consumption. It is true that a victorious Pharaoh might build 
an Egyptian temple in a Syrian town which he had added to his dominions, 
and would send statues of himself to stand in the lonple or. more often, would 
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send aa Egyptian couit arthi to carve such statues on ihe spot; but relatively 
few of the Syrian townsmen would enter the temple to sec Pharaoh*s statue, 
and if they did it would be for ihon not an object of art but a symbol of 
their own enslavement. When, in an upsurge of patriotbm, the cidzens of 
Ugaiit smashed the sphinxes of Amcnemhet 111 , the statue of the wife of 
Sesostris II and that of the Egyptian governor of the town, they were destroy¬ 
ing the evidence of foreign domination; but the same people would not in the 
least object to using—and treasuring-—an unguent-vase of ivory or alabaster 
carved in the characteristic style of Egypt. The minor works of art were 
valued for their own sake; they were freely exported and they, not the great 
masterpieces, spread abroad the knowledge of ihc art of any one of the 
andent dviUzations, Where they found favour they would be copied by local 
craftsmen or would influence local stj'lcs. When, in the dghteenth century sc, 
Alaiekh had control of the elephant reserve in Niya and so monopolized the 
north Syrian ivory supply,’’ the Alalakh ciafbmen carved ivory objects in 
the Styles of Egyptian, Hurrite and Aegean art indiscriminatdy (PI, 28). At 
Ugarii were found a bowl (PI. 56) and a patera of beaten gold, dated between 
1450 and 1350 BC, in whose decoration the styles of Egypt, of the Aegean and 
perhaps of Mesopotamia are inextricably fiis^ Together with the rather naive 
local Syrian art as solveni. From Enkomi in Cyprus comes a bowl of gold, 
silver and niello of which it is hard to say in what country it was made, so 
various ate the possibilities suggested both by its technique and by its design. 
The craftsmen of the Phoenician coast towns industriously copied or adapted 
Egyptian motifs, their otherwise successful imitation bdng often betrayed by 
their use of the Egyptian hieroglyphs (which neither they nor their business 
clients could read) os meaningless decoratiom Paticms used for the ceiling 
of Egyptian Twelfth Dynasty tombs were borrowed by the artists of Knossos. 
The gold and silver vessels brought as tribute by the Keftiu to Egypt are 
unmistakably Cretan—bm whether they were made in Crete or on the 
Syrian coast it is impossible to say. The Egyptians were ready to learn ftora 
others, not only when they employed Aegean decorators to paint the pave¬ 
ment-frescoes of Amenhotep III and Akhenaton but w-ben they adopted the 
Cretan motif of the gahp velant for scenes of battle or hunt. In the earlier 
part of this chapter it has been made clear that the leading countries main¬ 
tained each its own school of art in sculpture and paindng; necessarily so, 
seeing that these refleaed the several religions of the countries; and it is 
perfectly true that motifs originaong in reh^ous art might lose rh^lr content 
and be turned to mere decoration, so that the minor arts also to a large degree 
preserve their local character, but the interchange of maded goods was on such 
a scale, and popular designs were so freely imitated by foreign craftsmen, that 
the applied arts tended to become mremarionalized. By the fourteenth century 
ac the process had gone far. While it would be an cxaggeiarion to speak 
of an 'eastern Mediterranean culture’ at that time, we may be sure tlmta 
man of any standing in any eastern Mednerrancan town would have amongst 





FIG. 91. 'Cj^iote White-slip ware* (iifter Walters). 


string-laced designs in red and black and fiinushcd with Vtsh-bone' handles. 
Examples were brought down into northern Syria, where hand-made pottery 
had not been seen for many generatitins, and found favour perhaps by virtue 
of rather than in spite of their primitive technique; later, some were carried 
across to Cyprus, and the always imitative Cypriotes, smug that they were 
popular, beg^ to manufacture very passable copies aud, expanding a success¬ 
ful industry, exported them all over the eastern Mediterranean. A Syrian 
of about 1400 BC might, if asked, have said that his 'milk-bowr game Imm 
Cyprus, or might have attributed it to some Syrian coast factory, possibly 
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his household possessions objects decorated in the styles of various national 
of ait, would take them all as a matter of course, and might be hard 
put to it to say in which country each had been made. This promiscuity is 
illustrated by the curious case of what is known to archaeologists as ‘Cypriote 
White-slip ware’ (Fig. 91). Some backward tribe, in Anatolia, apparently, 
made and used han d-made bowls faced with mcersebaum clay, painted with 
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manned by Cypriotes; he would pn)b2bly have had no idea that th?^ fashion¬ 
able and exotic object bad anyihiDg to do with a barbarous Anatolian tribe. 

The common familiarity with and acceptance of fordgn art forms, an 
important factor in man’s artistic and inteliectual advance, was based on the 
active exchange through trade channels of the products of commetcial studios 
and also, to some extent, on the work of peripatetic guildsmen travelling in 
search of employment. The process was interniptcd by the catastrophic events 
that marked the begmning of the twelfth century sc, but it had already done 
much to widen men’s minds and to prove to them that art has no frontiers. 
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CHAPTER X 


MUSIC AND LITERATURE 


MUSIC 

I T might well be said that cf ail the ans music contributes most to man’s 
culture, if only because its appeal is direct, emotional and universal, 
requiring for its appreciation no mtellcctual effort and no sophisticated 
training: ^Give me the makin g of a people’s songs and I care not who makes 
their Jaws’ is a scarcely exaggerated tribute to the power of music. A history 
of human progress, therefore, which left music out of account would be sadly 
imperfect. 

Unfortunately there is little that can be said about music itself It is possible 
to describe at leng th die various instruments used for music-making; it is 
possible also to see on what occasions and for what purposes they were used 
and TO judge tbcrcfhim the parr which music played in the life of the people; 
and again, from casual references in the texts, it is possible sometimes at least 
to learn what emotional response the several instruments were supposed to 
elicit; but of the character and quality of the music we know noth^. 

In 1915 Dr Frying pubUsbed a tablet from Assur of the dgbtb century 
Bc which givK in parallel columns the tm of a Sumeriaii hymn on the 
Creation of Man and the Assyrian translation of it; in a third colunm on the 
left-hand side of the tablet there are, corresponding to each line of the hymn, 
groups of cuneiform sig ns which arc no part of the text and mr^tt be the 
musical notation. Traces of similar signs used in the same way have been 
found on a tablet from. Sippar which is not later in date than the suttccnib 
century BC. 

Dr Curt Sachs, working upon this Assur tablet, arrived at die oondusion 
that the Babylooiaos (svhicb term should indude the Sumerians also) bad a 
non-chromatic poitaionic musical system, but that their melodics were not 
bound to one rigid five-tone scale; they could range freely within four inter¬ 
related five-tone scales. He supported this view by an argument based on a 
sevemh-centuty Assyrian relief showing seven ‘Elamite’ harpists who arc 
wdeoming the king with music; they are all playing on different strings; 
the numbers of the sttings follow in intervals of five (the 5th, loth and 15th, 
and the 8th, 15th and i8th) and, on the assumption that the Assyrian sculptor 
lepiescnted the scene with photographic exactitude, this must mean that 
the genus was pentatonic, cither with major thirds and semitones, or with 
minor thirds and whole tones. On the basis of this, Sachs reviews other pic¬ 
tures of harpists in which the strings and plucking fingers arc equally clearly 
shown, pictuics not uncommon in Egyptian tomb rdie&, and oiines to the 
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coaclusioa that in Egypt? from ihe early third millcituiuin bc, fifths and 
fouTthSj octaves and imiscms, (;an all be found; 'It proves’^ be says, 'the use 
of pdXtaiomcalEy tuned instmnieiics, although this in turn does not neces^ 
sarily imply pentatonic mdodies.’ 

Canon Galpin also deals at length with the 'notation’ signs on the Assur 
tablet, and goes so far as to reconstruct the air of the Creadon Hymn, but he 
rejects Sachs’s theory entirely, Sumerian and Babylonian, music, he maiatams, 
was not pentatonic at all but heptatonic. While a five-note scale was widely 
circulated amongst primitive peoples in east Africa, the southern parts of 
Asia and Indonesia, the seven-note scale is the basis for Mesopotnmian, 
Indian, Korean and Chinese music/ He does not accept the pictures of 
harpists as evidence, holding that sculptors and artists ofica omitted strings 
if space were limited, and confines hims elf to actual instruments or to namg^ 
denoting a certain number of strings, c.g. the Akltadkn iabitu with its seven 
strings, and actual spccimeiis of the Egyptian upright harp having twenty-one 
Strings, i.e, three series of seven-note scales such as arc found in the Chinese 
system also. 

Thar two diametrically opposed theories should be deduced from the same 
evidence, namely the Assur tablet, is proof that the evidence is msuffijrient. 
Moreover, Professor Landsberger not only condemns Sachs’s interpretation 
of ihc signs in the first column as pure assumption, Babylonkn culture never 
having attained so high a pitch as Saxdjs’s very intricate scale formation 
would imply, but further affirms that the signs have no connection with music 
at all. 

Giving up, therefore, all hope of recovering from the material at present 
available the cha racter of Bronze Age music, we tum to the consideration 
of the mstruments. In these Babylonia was extremely rich, and most of the 
types illustrated either by surriving examples or by represemation in sculp¬ 
ture, tic., can be traced bads at least into the Early Dynastic period, early in 
the third millwiniuTT'. 

Instruments of Peratssum 

Clappers, Thcse arc curved flat pieces of metal or of wood, sometimes 
mounted on handles, which were held one in each hand and beaten together. 
Such can scarcely be called a musical instrument j it is simply a more effective 
version of the hand-clapping universally employed to accentuate the rhythm 
of dance Of song, 

Dfufftf. These differ from the clappers in being not merely rbyihmic but 
TOoal and tunable. There were sweral types. The commonest was a small 
instrument with a wooden body, circular, either straj^t-sided or bowl-shaped 
over which the leather was stretched and fixed, probably, by wooden pegs; 
a v-anant is hour-glass-shaped, and yet another had a tcna-cona body of a 
shape rather like that of a champagne glass on which the leather was made fast 
by a cord. These drums, which were played horizontaUy with both hands, 
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could Stand upright on the ground or be carried by means of a strap round 
the player’s neck; in size they vary from 6 inches to a foot (015 to 0-30 
metre) in diameter, Representadons show us a larger kettledrum sliding 
some 3 feet (i metre) high, played by one player* The link drums might Ik 
used on any occasion, secular or r^gious; for icmplc use there were big 
dnims whose note is compared to ‘the bellowing of a bull’; these might be as 
much as 5 feet (i 60 metre) in diameter and were either smpended from 
poles or were stood on edge and were played by two men with drtunsticks. 

TwnAre/r. These might be either circular or rectangular, with shallow fram^ 
and normally one head only; they were used in temples to accompany certain 
hymns and liturgies* The square type may have been of copper. 

Sbtra. The spur-shaped sistrum is represented on the inlay of an Early 
Dynastic harp from Ur and an actual (but fragmentary) example was found 
there of which the ‘jingles’ strung on the wires were of white shell and 
therefore can have made but little noise. \Vc have no later terard of it, and it 
may have dropped out of use in Mesopotamia* It was at all times common in 
Egypt, and thence passed into Crete in Aiinoan times and is represented on 
the Harvesters' Vase. 

Wind iTutnanmts 

Flutes, The vertically-hdd simple reed tube, sounded by blowing across 
one of its open ends, was from very early times a fevourite instrument, 
especially for joyfiil occasions—Gudea of Lagash (c. ^150 Bc) tells the Direc¬ 
tor of Music in the temple ‘to cultivate diligently 8 ute-piaying and to fiU the 
forecourt of Eninnu with joy*. It had three hoger-holes, equidistant from each 
other, and according to Galpin could, by the help of the first and second 
registers of the harmonic scries, produce a diatonic scale of seven notes with 
a sharp or tritone fourdi; this scale could be extended into a second octase. 
One of the names of the flute was ‘the seven-tone’; another was ‘the long flute’ 
or 'the large reed', and the names alone suffice to give its character. Besides 
its temple use it was a R^lar accompanist to love songs and was even 
thought to exercise a lascivious influence upon the hearer, so that according 
to a Jewish ttadiuon the angel who warned Lot of the fate impending over 
Sodom said, ‘There are flute players in the land, and the land ought to be 
dffitroyed*_a very different reason from that for which the flute was con¬ 

demned by Alcibiadcs, 

Pipes. The lingTe pipe held at an angle, or horizontally, with the vibrating 
tongue of the reed between the lips, app^ very early and is soon followed 
by the double pipe, actual examples of which were found in an Early Dyn^tic 
grave at Ur. It might be made of wood or reed, but was more often of metal, 
silver or copper; the pipes tvcrc about 10 inches long, slender, and with four 
finger-holes giving the oaave. It is probable that even in the early period there 
was in use a variant in which the pipes were bent and had an upturned bell— 
or hom-shaped top opening; suth 'bent pipes’ arc mentioned in a Sumerian 
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list of objects brought to a temple. A tapered pipe (both single and double) 
was perhaps Syrian raiher than Sumerian in origin, but it may be referred to 
in the hhtar epic; it was a high-pitched instrument and the pipes being coni¬ 
cal would sound an octave above the ordinary double pipe with cylindrical 
reeds. The double pipe is represented on a painted coffin of late Minoan date 
front Hagia Triada. 

Hcmi and Trumpets, There is in the British Museum a conch-shell trumpet 
from Nineveh, and presumably such were in use from an early date. The bull’s 
horn trumpet is mentioned on the cylinders of Gudea (c. 2150 Bc), but before 
that dme metal trumpets w'cre being made. This seems to have been pre¬ 
eminently a temple mstrument (for which its crescent form would fLuthcr 
recommend it); in cumbinadon with the big drum It constituted Tull music’ 
and, like the drum, was described as making a noise like the roaring of a bull. 
Akin to this was the straight trumpet used by the army, a wooden instrumeni 
sometimes overlaid with gold which was built up from several parts bound 
together. The oldest examples are vodve miniatures in gold found at Tepe 
Hissar and at Astarabad and dated to the seventeenth century ac; three 
hundred years later Egypt is receiving such trumpets from Dushratta, king 
of Miianni; so that a Caucasian rather than a Mesopotamian origin is 
suggested for the instrumeDt. 


Stringed Imlrwnents 


Harps, Tlw harp is one of ifac oldest and most characteristic of Mesopo¬ 
tamian musical instruments^ so much 50 that its invenrion was ascribed 
direcUy to the great god Enlil; and the description given of that myThological 
original corresponds very dosely to the actual esamples preserved to us. There 
am two mam types, the bow-shaped (which is the more primitive) and a more 
or less rectangular type which was never very large and could be played cither 
in an upright or in a horizontal posinon; it is this Inner form that is the 
ancestor of the modern harp. 


A small bow-shaped harp is represented on a vase-relief from Bismya of 
the fourth imllenmum bc and on a rather later relief from Khafaje; an actual 
th^ millennium example comes from Ur, a large standing mstrument (it is 
3 feet 1<^ bj' 3 6 ^ high) with a d«p and wide sound-box decorated, 

as the of EnU, with the head of a calf in gold; it had eleven strings 
wluch pissed over metal guides and were twisted round the upright arm to be 
Qghtened or loosened by hand; the number of strings varies in different 
from 4, 5 . 7 to ii, and up to at, giving three series of seven 
diatonic notes to *e scale; this last, which we see in the Elamite ‘ordiestia’ 
may be an Assyi^ dcvelopmeni and occurs at a late date in Einrot. The 
instrument used by the Ekimte orchestra is the upright harp, in wSch the 
stpgs are set more v^r^ly than in the bow harp, wte they form a 
triangle with the so^d-box tod the atm; it was played with the fingers, 

whereas for the bow harp the Sumerians had used a Jong plectrum. 
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Lyres^ These popular utstruinems were made ia many sizes and with a good 
deal of variety in ornament if not in shape. The lyre is distinguished from the 
harp by having TWO uprights With 3 ctoss-bar b^een them^ and the strings, 
attached lo the cross-bar, instead of passing down into the sound-box are 
stretched over a bridge placed on the side of the sound-box and are tuned by 
short rods set on the cross-bar; these were for fine tuning, the twisting of the 
rod alicriog the tension of the string. The number of the strings varies from 

4 or 5 (these are pictured repiesentadom and not necessarily true to life) lo 7, 

5 and II on arP’”* examples, the last being apparently the most favoured 
number. 

Where we have iUustrarions of lyres being played on what seems to be dvil 
or domestic ocraqi nns the tnstniments are mostly small and are simply 
fashioned. The big lyres found in the tombs of the Early Dynasde period at 
Ur correspond to those described in various texts as dedicated lo or used in 
the service of the temples in that they are adorned with animal heads in 
copper, silver or gold; in some cases the sounding-box is a schemadzod 
rendering of the animal's body; in one the animal, a stag, is shown standing 
in a boat and metdy supports one of the uprights. In the dedication-texts the 
nnimai conncctcd with the lyre is normally the bull, and stress is laid on the 
fact that the sound of the lyre is liice the bellowing of the bull. If that associa- 
don of form and sound generally held good, it is interesdng to remark that in 
one royal burial at Ur there were in the death-pit three lyres which had dearly 
all been played at the same time (the fingers of ihc players were on the strings) 
and which represent three dlfierent animals, the bull, the heifer and the stag, 
so that they may well have been instruments of different tones. - The lyre was 
especiaUy favoured as the accompaiument to the human voice. On the 
‘Standard of Ur’ a musician with a bull-shaped lyre is shown accompanying 
a W'Oinan soloist at the solemn banquet edebradng the Sumerian victory j in 
a hymn to Ishtar of about 2100 sc it is written, T will speak to thee with the 
lyre [AL-GAR] whose sound is sweet’. The Minoans used a lyre made of 
ibex boms. 

Lr> rfr The lute, with its small (generally circular) sounding-box and long 
neck on which the strings can be 'stopped’ by the fingers, is almosi certainly 
a northern instrument. It may have originated in the Caucasus area or beyond 
that, in Russian Asia in the neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea; in Meso¬ 
potamia there is no early reference to it, and the earliest examples date from 
the Kassite period. In the course of the second millennium it becomes faidy 
common there and soon reaches Egypt also; but the fact that it does not seem 
to have been used in Mesopotamian temple ritual even in Assyrian dmes 
would tend to show that it was a foreign instiument introduced only at a late 
date. 


It is ifHwd nrntaliring to know the character of so many difieient instzu- 
and yci 10 be unable to deduce from them any certain conclusions about 
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the music itself- It must be remembeied) however, that only too often the 
mfonnation even as regards the instruinents is indecisive, e.g. in the case of 
reliefs, etc., the number of strings shown may have no rdadon to the facts; 
that the stringed instriLiineDts could be tuned to any progression; that the 
wind instnjinents are not in a coadidou to be played and reproduedons of 
them are unreliable, seeing that so much depends upon the strength and 
thidmess of the reeds: even in the case of the pipes found at Ur diSerent 
authoridcs arrive at totally different results- However interesting it may be to 
try to trace back the nature of the music played from the synagogue chants of 
the Jews through late Babylonian to Sumerian, such deduedon is too prob¬ 
lematic to find a place in the history of early music- 

The actual structure of the ^ypdan mscrunients seems to show—what 
indeed our knowledge of their mathematics would lead us to expect — that 
the Egypdans never of themselves advanced beyond the arithmedcal pro¬ 
gression of the cquipartition system. It was the Mesopotamians, with their 
better mathematical undeistanding, who decided on a geometric progression 
whereby in music the distances of stopping are increased propordonally. 
Having observed that stopping at I, J and i of the aidre length resulted 
respeedvely in the three principal intervals they logically went a step fartha 
and accepted the stopping at ^ as producing the major third and that at J as 
producing the minor third. It was the divisive principle^ which would not 
have occurred to the Egyptians, 

Another point showing Egyptian backwardness in music seems weU 
established. In early times the variety of mstruments illustrated is very smalL 
There are plenty of scenes carved or painted on tomb walls in which music 
is prominent i we see players on the little kettle-drum, on the sistrura (the 
stirrup-shaped type is more common than the spur-shaped Babylonian typej, 
on the Vertical flute, on the upright harp and wi th castanets j it is a very simple 
assortment- It is doubtful whether there was any instrumental music as such; 
it was cssend^y an accompaniment, even were it only to hand-clapping— 
f ^3 the Egyptian word for sing, has as its detEnninativc rhf hand sign, and 
that sign may be used by itself as an abbreviation for Ajf, In nearly every 
picture the instrumentalist is seen accompanying singers or playing for 
dancers (and the dancing might be acoompanied by song), and the scenes are 
almost mvanably secular, showing the entertainment of the nobleman in his 
OTO house. Music for ^e early Egyptian was pre-eminently a sodal art, and 
it cn^dc tisc of ibo ratige of ntstnunctits which either native to 

the Nile valley or had been introduced to it in the remote past and had 
become traditional- 

This age-long tradition was broken when, in the Ei^tcenth Dynastv, the 
Syrian campaigns nf Pharaohs acquainted the Egyptians with the far'more 
developed and oomple* art of the Asiatic musicUn. They had, indeed- learnt 
a little by mom casual contacts at an earlier date; thus iA a Twelfth Dynasty 
tomb at Bern Hassaa there is a picture of a lyre, bm it is an aUen instrument 
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carried by Semites from Syria; tlic Eighteenth Dynasty saw an artistic 
revolution. The tomb of Nefchc, fifteenth centuty bC, gives the first Egyptian 
representation of a finger-board, and it was in that century that 'stopped' 
instruments were introduced; the old flute was replaced by the shriller pipes, 
the RUinding harp became larger and had a greater number of strings, and 
several new types of harp came into fashion; lyres and lutes of the tong- 
necked Kassite son make their appearance, tt^ethei with Asiatic types of 
drums. As Professor Sachs says, 'A new kind of noisy, stimulating music 
M-pint 10 have taken possession of the Egyptians’, and we may perhaps recog¬ 
nize an anticipation of modem ctperience when the Nik dweller, who bad 
despised the Asiatic as a barbarian and a creature of a lower order, suddenly 
succumbed to the exciting polyphony of the barbarian’s orchestra. Just as in 
the other aits we have seen throughout the Middle East at this time a mutual 
interchange of ideas which went far towards establishing if not a A^ddle 
Eastern civilization at least a common understanding and appreciation of 
civilization in g en e t ?!, so too in the province of music there was an inter¬ 
nationalization winch meant that the same instruments if not the same 
bannonies were everywhere in use, 

literature 

In our last chapter the fine arts were treated upon a regional basis and the 
anempt was made to trace in each country the historical development of the 
arts. In the case of literature this method would be unprofitable and to a large 
extent impossible. It would be unprofitable because in none of the countrim 
concerned does rbg material preserved to us cover the whole field; the type of 
literature most characteristic of one people may be entirely lacking iVom the 
repertory of its neighbour, so that the literary achicveiReni of the ancient 
world can be assessed only by disiegarding frontiers and dealing with 
categories in whichsoever country they may occur. It would be impossible 
for the simple reason ihai there is no evidence to guide us. Much of what is 
known about Sumerian literature comes from the Assyrian versions found in 
Assurbampal’s library at Nineveh, much comes from verrions of the Kassite 
period found at Nippur; but recent discoveries prove that the best works go 
back two thousand years before Aasurbanipal's time, and that with little or 
no variation, while of none of them can it be said that it is necessarily a 
later composition. Meissner summed up the matter when he wrote: ’Owing 
to its anonymous nature and its relatively small variation ii is impossible to 
write a history of Babytonian-Assyrian literature connected with names of 
authors and displaying its development period by period. We must for the 
limp be content to occupy ourselves with die various categories of its 
literary output group by group, and to examine them from the point of view 
of form and conient,’J Weber was even more emphatic: ‘We arc thus, in fact, 
f ^ppH with the phenomenon that in Babylonian literature there is, broadly 
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speakings neither archaic nor modern^ nor any transidon stages leading from 
one to the other; the period of nearly 3,000 years through which the monu¬ 
ments carry us shows in aj[ cssendaU an unvarying picture of intellectual life,'i 
Similarly in the case of Egypt the date of an actual teat is no criterion for the 
age of its contents. Down 10 the close of Egyptian history the exercises set for 
schoolboys were drawn from the ancient dassics, and, be it noted, only from 
the ancient classics, never from contemporary or recent literature. Quite a 
number of Eg3fptian works are known to us only from late copies, but more 
and more does the evidence tend to demonstrate that the originals arc to be 
assigned at least to the Twelfth Dynasty and perhaps to the period between 
the Sixth and the Fourth Dynasties; it is possible that that period, aSoo to 
220c BC, was the greatest in Egyptian literature; and it is oertain that in the 


Middle Kingdom, beginning in 2000 BC, most of the literary forms had 
rcach(^ their highest devdopmenL After that date, early though it was in 
Egyptian history, literary invention appears to have been nearly exhausted. 
A few hymns of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties—such as the 
Akhenaion hymns^o attain a really high level of poetry, but even those arc 
modelled on, and owe not a lirde of their quality to, older poems; In the story 
of Wen^on, which dates to the eleventh century BC, we have an excellent 
composition, but it Stends alone; for the most part the late works, in so fer 
as they are not mem copies, are but literary exercises whose aim is only to 
give some new stylistic turn to a familiar original. 

Uoril more evidence is forthcoming we must accept the surprising con¬ 
clusion that, so far as our period is concetnad, the Fount ain of inspiiation in 
Mesopotamia and in Egypt alike virtually dried up about eighteen hutidred 
jicars b^ore Qmst.s In neither case can the earlier literary development be 
traced in det^. Since in both countries the andent classics were treasured 
as the staple literature of all succeeding periods we can best treat them not as 
the prt^ucts of any one pamcular dynasty or century but as the literary 
possessions of Egypt and Mesopotamia during the Bronze Age. 

Any attempt to assess the artistic v-alue of that literature on the grounds 
of Its form and content is from the outset beset with difficulties. In the first 
pla«, the am^t of material upon which judgement can be based is small * 
In Fw II, Chapter VI, it was shown that writing was invented to meet the 
praimcal denmds of bminess and, in a secondary degree, of religion, not 
at all 35 a medium for hterature; so it is that of the vast stores of andent 
documents pr^erved to us, ^tten on stone, on day or on papyrus, most are 
^mws reo^, letters, dedications, omens, funerary inscriprions, telieious 
and only a vety smaU percentage can be classed as hterature, even 
though that term t« used m its widest connotation. Considering that wt have 
to do with a number of important civilizations over a space of nearly vwo 
millcnma the material is mdecd s^^ty / 

SoMuily, thtte is ^ diffioJi, of tapuge. Only too often Uio tom o« 
fiogmonnny, mid rho kty woni lo thn senKnoo cno, bo mBing; »c connol be 
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sure that the gjoss introduced by the modem scholar is necessarily correct 
or gives the meaning intended by tbe author. But even when the text is 
compkie translation may be Jargety guess-work; it is true that ±c ordina^ 
temple- or grave-itiscriptioosj or the trade documents, can be read quite 
accurately—they are stereotyped formulae of the simplest sort; but it is quite 
another matter where poedcal or imaginative writing is concerned, for then 
the vocabulary employed is entirely different, words commonly occur for 
which there is no parcel and therefore no cxplanadon, and femiliar words 
may be used with alternative or metaphorical values. The result is that we 
may find two translations by modem scholars of the same ancient text in 
which not only is the expression varied but the entire subject and meaning 
are different. If then, owing to linguistic problems, we are occasionally in 
doubt as to the content of a 'literary' document, the likdihocd of our recover¬ 
ing anything of its form and style is small indeed. Generally we can, from the 
sense, assign the document to ite proper category as hymn or secular poen^ 
myth Or romance;, proverb or aphorism ftom a ‘book of wisdom’, but it is 
extremely difficult to judge the extent to which the subject is treated in what 
we should call a literary manner and so to assess the value of the writing as a 
work of art. 

This is, of couisc, a difficulty inherent in all translation from one language 
to another. A literal rendering of the original w'ords will result in a caricature 
in which all the beauty of language is lost and all the undertones of meaning 
are missed, and it needs a profound knowledge of both languages to recreate 
in the idiom of one not oidy the sense but something correspondiiig to the 
artistic form expressed in the idiom of the other. But that familianty cannot 
be acquired in the case of languages which have been in disuse for two 
thousand years and were those of peoples whose methods of thought and 
modes of expression, unknown to us directly and probably very different from 
our own, can be surmised only from those very documents, few in number, 
whose translation is in question. The scholar, aware of the pitfalls, naturally 
tends towards a strictly literal rendering; but in so far as he departs ffom this 
it is his own personal taste and not necessarily chat of the author diac is 
refiected in his version. Even the form of the original text may be doubtful. 
If only because poetry is more easy to memorize than prose a great deal of the 
literature of any people for whom writing is either unknown or known only 
to an educated minority is likely to be in verse, and this is certaindy true of 
the ancient Middle East. But it is not always easy for the modem scholar to 
decide whether a Sumerian or Egypn^ is “ poeny or prose. On an 
Egyptian papyrus the ends of lines may be marked by red dots, in which case 
no difficulty arises; but where the scribe has omitted the dots the identifica¬ 
tion of a text as poetry may be hazardous. None of the iMiddle Eastern 
lan giiggft made use of rhyme. The normal chaiacierisiic of a po^ is its 
stropbic arrangement, i.e. the division of the text into couplets in which there 
is generally a pandJelism of form or of thought, the second member cither 
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carrying on and expanding the seme of the firat or standing in exact anti¬ 
thesis to it. This type of versification is famili ar enough lo us because it is 
that of the Hebrew writers of the Old Testament; and because Hebrew is not 
a dead language in the sense that Egyptian and Sumerian or Babylotuan are 
deadj but has been handed down by an unintcrrupied tradition^ the trans¬ 
lators of the Old Testament were able to produce an English version in which 
rhjthm and metre are used with an effect similar to that of the origina]. 
Influenced by the partial parallel the translator of an Egyptian poem almost 
inevitably attempts to justify the strophic couplet (which is oftenj though not 
always, recognizable) by the introduction either of metre or, at any rate, of 
rhythm, that being an artistic form in his own idiom. But a scholar as acute 
as the late Professor Peer has put in. the caveat that ‘our ignorance of Egyptian 
vocalization and accentuation forbids us to say that there was any metrical 
parallel m the orig inal couplet; and it may be diat for the ancient Egyptian 
the amsde value of his poem depended on some quality which escapes us 
altogether". ^ fact, the analogy with Hebrew must not be pushed too far. 
The paiallelism (or antithesis) within the strophe is less uniformly binding in 
Egyptian than in Hebrew, and although both languages employ the strophe, 
that does not imply anything fintbet; moreover, in an Egyptian hymn the 
same line may be repeated several din^, but where one line has the simple 
name of a god it may, when repeated, be lengthened by the addition of 
epithets which would completely destroy the mctie if metre existed and were 
at all strict. We must thci^ore reconcile ourselve to the fact that whereas 
the sentiinent or the unagmation expressed in an Egyptian poem should be 
duly credited to its author, much of the phraseology and any charm of rhythm 
or metre must be aitributed to the translator. 


The form of Mesopotamian lyric poetry is less dubious. The text is divided 
into Imcs (each of which again may be separated into two half-lmcs); each 
line contains a more or less fixed number of stress accents and is a complete 
sentencci the lines ait grouped into strophes consisting generally of two pairs 
of lines or imo balf-strophcs consisting of only one pair; each strophe is a 
complete unit of thought. On the other hand it is more difficult to appredare 
the mntait. Aff thc lyrics are religious, and a few of them are extremely fine, 
nvalUng the noblet of the Egyptian hv-rnns and of the Hebrew psalms, but 
ffie majonty are dull and almost tminteUigible. This is because they are 
Uturpe^, sung in 'the elaborate daily services of the most formal and 
musically rnmeate i^on of antiqnity’r or myihological legends meant to 
accomp^y the ritud of special festivals; they are therefore not independent 
worfa of art but only one of several dements composing a work of art in 
wluch an equal and perhaps a major part was played by music and drama; and 
hekmg such ^par^ent they cannot fairly be judged on their own merits. 
Were we asked to decide on the i^dc value of Wagner’s on the basis 
of the hbrtmo alone, and that prmted as a continuous text with nothing to 
show that different parts are spoken by different characters, and wiffi no 
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Stage direcdoos, we should refuse to attempt anything so impossible; but the 
Sumerian hymns oonironi us with just this problem. If| in the pages which 
foQoWj anything is said about the form and style of Mesopotamian or Egyptian 
verse, the reader should bear in mind all these disabilities which qualify our 
judgement. 

Perhaps the best of the Babylonian hymns wc are concerned with the 
best only) is that in honour of Shanmsb the Sun god: 

The mighty aie surrounded by thy glory. 

The flat lands are filled with ihy bd^tness. 

Thou hast power over the mountains and lookesr over the earth; 

Thou dost hang up the hems of the land in the mnermost part of heaven. 
The men of the lands, ibou warchesi over them all; 

Thou dost watch over all that Xmg Ea the Adviser hath creausdL 
Thou givest pasture to all Living creatures, 

Yeaj thou art the shq^berd of all that h above and beneath. 


Men’s designs in the speech of all lands 
Thou knowesi, and observest their goir^. 

The whole of mankind Jooketh up to thee. 

O SlMiash^ the univcise longeth for thy light. 

Thou destroyest the hom of him who deviseth etil; 

Thou overtumest the place of him who planueth oppressionp 
Thou causest the unjust judge to see confinement. 

And punishest the corrupt and evil leader^ 

But he dial b incomiptible and maketh intercession for the weak 
Is well pleasing to Shamashj and his days are lengthened. 

The conscientious judge that ^irctb just judgement 
Frepareth for himself a palace; his hahjeation is a dwelling of prince. 
He that oppres^eth the dependant is marked down with the pen: 

They t^t do evil, their seed shall not abide. 

They whose mouth is fiiU of lies, chus dost thou unto them, 

Thou bumest and dissolves! the words of their mcmih. 

Thou hearcst the oppressed as thou passes! over them and searchest 
out thdr righs; 

and all are in thy hand. 

Thou guidesi ihcir oracles, thou freest what was bound; 

Thou hcarkenest, O Shamasb, to prayer, to entreaiy and prabe. 
Prostration, kneelings whispered prayer and bowings-down. 

From the depth of his throat the wretched crieih to thee; 

The felling, the feeble, the tormented, the poor, 

Cometh ever to ihee widi song of woe or petmon. .. * 

Them that kneel to thee thou absolvcst and makest clean: 

Thou acceptest the praise of them that praise thee. 

But they fear thee and revere thy name. 

Men bow them down ever before thy peatness. 
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Them are foolish of tongue md speak that which is uiigpdl^;^ 

That which haih neither front nor backj like clouds 
That pass over the fece of the wide earth 
And rest upon the high inonntaiiis, 

The god Lakhmu shall overwhelm them» even the lord of terror^ 

The harv^ of the sea* all dmt cometh out of the deep^ 

The tribute which the stream paycthj O Shamash^ licth before thee. 

What mountains arc not covered by thy gleam ? 

What places are not warmed by the beams of thy light ? 

The tablets upon which the cuneiform text is written are sadly damaged so 
that its reconstruction and traitslatiOD were difficult and in places uncertain | 
but through the rather pedestrian rendering quoted above ffiere can be seen 
a really fine pocm^ rich in imagery—the comparison of foolish and godless 
speech to clouds is beautifully done and for its loftiness of thoughr not 
inferior to the Hebrew^ psalms. Certainly the Mesopotamian poet, here at his 
bestj is the equal of the Eg^dam The Hymn to the Nik, which is at least as 
old as the Hyksos period, is rdativdy unimaginative and naive; 

Praise to thee, O Kile, that i^uest forth from die earth and comesi to nourish Egypt; 

or hidden nature, a darkness in cht daytime ; 

Thai waicrest the meadows^ which Re bath created to nourish all cattle; 

That givest drink to the desert places which arc far from water, it is his dew that 
faikth from heaven; 

Bdoved of the Earth god, dircaor of the Com god* that mafceth to flourish every 
workshop of Piah; 

Lord of fish* that maketh the water-fowl to go upstream. 

That niaketh harley and createth wheat, so that he may cause the temples to keep 
festivals; 

If he IS sluggish, the nostrils art stopped up and all men are brought low; 

The victuals of the gods arc diminbhed and millions of men perish. 

It b the New Kingdom that gives us the finest of the hymns to the gods. 
Aihenaton's Hymn to the Sun, although it borrows somewhat from the older 
Hymn to Amon-Re, breaks altogether with the tradition which insisted on the 
dreary enumeration of titles and attribute as ncoessaiy to the ptnise of the 
deities; it b s spontaneous outpouring ofgratitude for the beauty of the world, 
and while it has nothing corresponding to the spiritual profundity of the 
Babylonian hymn it possesses a light-heaned charm which the other cannot 
rival. 

Thy dawning is beautiful in the hotiaoo of heaven 
O living Aton, Beginning of lifel 
When thou arisest in the castem horizon of heaven 
Thou fillcst every land with thy beauty; 

Fo^ou an ^ful, great, glittering, high over the earth; 

Thy lays, they cneompass the lands, even aU thou hast niade. 
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Thou art and thou hast carried them ail away captive; 

Thou bi£Ldc5t them by ihy Jove, 

Though thou art afar off, tby rays are oq earth; 

Though thou art on high, thy foofprmts are the day* 
When thou settfist in the western horizon of heaven 
The tvorld is in darkness like the dead. 

They sleep m their chambersp 
Their are wrapt up. 

Their nostrils stoppedi ^d none seeth the other; 

Stolen are all the things that were under their heads. 
While they know it not 
Every lion cometh forth from his den. 

All serpents, they stmg. 

Darkness reigns [?], the world is in silence, 

He diat made them has gone to rest in Ms horimii- 
Bright is rhe earth 
When thou risest in the horizon, 

When thou shinest as Aton by day. 

The darkness is bamshed 
When thou sendest forth thy rays; 

The Two Lands are in daily festivity. 

Awake and standing upon their feet. 

For thou hast raised tJtcto up. 

Their limbs bathed, they take tbetr clothing: 

Their arms uplifled in adoration to thy dawning, 

Ther^ in all the world, they do their work. 

All cattle rest upon their herbage^ 

All tress and plants flourish; 

The birds fluuer in their mai^he^ 

Their wings uplifted in adoration to thee. 

All their sheep dance upon their feet, 

AU winged things fly; 

They live, when thou hast shone upon them. 

The barques sail upstream and downstream alike, 

Every highway is open because tbou hast dawned. 

The ftsh in the river leap np before tbee. 

And tby mys are in the midst of the great $ea. 

Thou art he who crftuest the maU'Child in woman, 

Who makest seed in man, 

Who givest life to the son in the body of his mother, 

Who sooihest him chat he may not weep, 

A nurse even in the wumb; 

Who givest breath to animate every one that he maketh^ 
When he cometb forth from the body 
... on the day of his birth, 

Tbou openest his mouth in speech. 

Thou suppliest his necessities. 

When the chicklet crieth in the egg-shcU 
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Thou givcst him breath therein, to preserve him alive. 

When thou hast perfected him 
That he may pierce the tggj 
He cometh forth from the egg 
To chirp with all his might; 

He runneth about upon his two feet 
When he hath coine forth thereftom. 

How manifold arc all thy worksl 
They are hidden from before us, 

O thou sole godj whose po^%£s no other possessed!.^ 

The unmistakable resemblance to the Hebrew Psalm dv docs noc in itself 
concem us here because of the iatter^s late date^ but it is worth noting that the 
literary form winch is common to the poetry of both countries (and also to 
that of Sumer) is not necessarily, in the case of the Hebrews, derivative. The 
strophe with its parallel or antithetic balance of thought goes back with them 
CO very early times^ as can be sesi from fragments of songs, incorpomted in 
the text of the Old Tesument, but taken over by the oompilers of the books 
from oral tradition; such is the song of the desert wanderings r 

Spring up, O WcU, 

Sing ye unto id 

The princes digged the well, 

The nobles of the people digged it, 

By the direction of the Lawgiver, 

With their staves. 

or the far older song of the ‘antediluvian^ Lamech 

Hear my vmoe, ye wives of Lamedi, 

Hearken unto my speech; 

For I have slain a man for my wounding, 

A young man for my hurt. 

The FLas Sttamra tablexs show that a similar form was used for Phoenician 
poetiyi it was indeed the common property of the Middle Eastnan peoples, 
and the use of it by any one of them does not uiiply any lack of originality^ It 
was not the only form canployed, but it is the one that can be most easily 
recognized as veisci in some other cases, the repetition of a 'burden’ or (in 
Egypt) such a mefc as the starting of eveiy line with the same word implies 3 
verse fonUj but the rhythm or metre escapes us. 

There b no doubt that the beauty of thought and imagery which b apparent 
10 us even m a translation of such work as the Aton himm was, for the 
andeni Egyptian, matched wii a beauty of language which Literal translation 
emmot recapture. The Egyptian poet was a oMisdous stylist* Khakbepart- 

^ -Complaint’ with a frank statement 
ofhjs aim: Would that 1 had words that are unknown, uneranecs and sayings 
in new Language that baui not yet passed away, and without that which hath 
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been said repeatedly—not an utterance that bath grown stale, what the 
ancestors have already said* The Proverbs of Ptahhotep are entitled, ‘The 
beautifully-expressed utterances spoken by the prince . , . Ptahhotep while 
instructing the ignoranr In knowledge and in the rules of elegant discourse*, 
and in the Prophecy of Neferti the Pharaoh calls for someone ‘that will speak 
to me some beauteous words, choice speeches, in hearing which my majesty 
may find diversion*. Obviously, style was pmed for its own sake. We do not 
find in Mesopotamia any explidi reference to such a purely litcraiy quality, 
but that their style also was valued in literary composition can safely be 
assumed. 

Akin to the hymns in praise of the gods, in so far as they abo were employed 
in religious services (probably in anniversary celebrations of the events they 
commemorate] were the Sumerian hymns of lamentation over the downfall 
of cities. Owing to the vicissitudes of Sumerian political history there were 
few ddes which had not at some time or another suffered destruction at the 
hands of an enemy, and such disasters were a regular theme for Sumerian 
poets. The collapse of the Third Dynasty of Ur and the capture of its king, 
Ibi-Sin, by the Elamites, is thus celebrated: 

When they overthrew, when order they destroyed. 

Then like a ddugc they consumed aU things together. 

Whereunto, O Sumer, did they change thee 7 

The sacred dynasty fiom the temple they exiled, 

They demolished the dty, they demolished the temple. 

They seized the mlcrship of the Land. 

By the cominand of Eoli] order was destroyed; 

By the spirit of Anu hastening over the kod ir was snatched away; 

BnlU turned his eyes towards a strange knd, 

The divine Ibi-Sin was carried to Elam. 

Even in the Englbb version the expression here Is markedly different 
from that of the Shamash hymn. The stark simplicity of the language, the 
short biner sentenos, are in keeping with the finality of Ur*s ruin; here style 
is deUbcraccly harmooiaed with subjea. If, in the later pan of the poem, the 
destruction of one temple after another is catalogued in identical terms, so 
that for us the effect is monotonous in the extreme, it must be remembered 
that for the citizen of Ur these names of temples, evoking hj$ dty*s past 
history, w'erc pennant symbols j each temple had its individual charaaer 
and unique assodadons, and the contrast betw'ocn that diversity and the dull 
sameness of the formula describing their common doom is, in its way, an 
artistic tnumph. 

There are a few comparable Egyptian pieces, belonging to (or referneg to) 
the disastrous days of the First Intermediate Period Qiiior to the Middle 
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Empire), whidi bewEil tlie aimrch; of the time tmd ihc opsettmg of *11 that 
ordered existence which for the conscrvaiivc Egyptian meant well-being;? 

Bdioldf the poor of the land have become rich; 

The possessor of propcny is now one who has nought 
Behold, servants have become mastenj of bmlcrs; 

He who was a messenger now sends another. 

Behold, he that had not a loaf is the possessor of a granary i 
His magazine is equipped with the goods of another. 

Behold^ noble ladies go fanngryj 
What was prepared for them now goes to sate the king’s men. 

So the sage Ipuwer; so tcKi the scribe Neferu; 

1 show thee a knd in lamentaiion and distress; 

That which never happened before has happened. 

Men shall take up weapons of war, 

That the land may live in uproar. 

Men shall fashion arrows of copper 
That they may beg for bread with blood.. . 

1 show thee the son as foeman and the brother as adversary. 

And a man muidereth his own fa^ei. 

As literary compositioiLs these may rank reasonably high, but they arc 
artifidal cxerdscs* Juvenalis phrase, /adt tfidignatio versus^ *indignatioii is 
the inspiradon of the poet% would apply to the Siuucnan Lamentation but 
scarcely to rhe work of such as Neferti and Ipuwer; these, writing after the 
event, have merely found, in a disaster known to them only by tradition, an 
apt subject for pessimistic verse. The Egyptian poet succeed^ infinitely better 
where his pessimism is genuine. The fcest example of this ‘contemplative’ 
poetry is the Twelfth Dynasty work now known as The Man weary of Life’, 
written partly, it wtjuid seem, in prose but partly in verse- The first poem 
describes his sorry state; 

Behold, my name vtbks 

More than thf: odour of canjon 

On days in summer, when the sky is hot* 

The second lamems bis solitude in an evil w^oild; 

To whom do I speak today ? 

Brodiers are evil; 

The friends of today love not« 

To whom do I speak today ? 

Hearts are covetous; 

Every man plundereth the goods of liis fdlnw* 
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and in the tliird poem he smgs the praises af death: 

Death is in my eyes today 

As when a si<± man becomes wholes 

As when one walketh abroad after sickness^ 

Death h in my eyes today 
like the semt of myrrh; 

As when one sineih under the boat's sail on a windy day. 

Death is in my eyes today 
Like the smell of water-lilies; 

As when one sittetb on the bank of drunkenness*** 

Death is Ln my eyes today 
Like a wdl-ooddeii road^ 

As when one retumeth from the war tinto his home. 

Death is in my eyes today 

like the tmveiling of heaven 

As when one attaincth to that whidi he knew noL 
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Death is in my eyes today 

As when one longeih m hi& house again 

After be hath spent many years to captivity. 

There is a simplicity and a netraint in these verses which assuredly endiles 
them to a very high place in the poetry of the world. They are not the outburst 
of a man driven to dcsperatioii, nor of a pessimist^ but arc drawn &tim the real 
beliefs which the Egyptian might disguise but could not forget It is true that 
the harper at the banquet might regtilarJy invite the guests to eat, drink and 
be merry, Tor tomorrow we die'; in a New Kingdom version: 

Spend the dey menily^ Put unguent and Sue oil together to thy nostiil$i and 
garlands and lotus-Soweis on the body of thy beloved whom thou favomest, as 
she shteih beside thee< Set singing and music before thy face. Cast all eril behind 
thee and bethink thee of joy, until that day cfimtth wheo one itacheth port in the 
land that loveth siknoc. 

bur facing thij^ in the Theban tomb we find another poem in which the dead 
man, rebuking the fight song, attains a far higher levd of poetry : 

1 have heard those songs that are in the ancient tombs, and what they tcU moiling 
life on earth and the region of the dead. Wherefore do they thus conceming 

the Land of Eternity, the just and fair, whkh has no tenors ? Wrangling is its 
abhorrence, and no man there girds himself against his fdlqw. It is a knd against 
which none can rebel; all our kinsfoik test within it since the eaxhest day of dme* 
The offspring of miilions are come hither, every one. For none may tarry in the 
land of Egypt, none there is who has not passed yonder. The span of earthly things 
is as a dream; but a fair welcome is given to him who has reached the Wcsl 

The Egyptian poet, in short, is at his best where he can be most personal and 
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where smccriiy absolves him from the liicrary artilEices which tidded the 
fanej' of his Egjprian auditors but too often mined his verse—the elaborate 
puns upon wordSj the stringing together of short songs each of which must 
begin and cad with its actual number in the sequent the tedious cliches 
borrowed from and perhaps micndcd to recall favourite old poems. Some of 
the New Kingdom love songs (they are few in number and for the most part 
sadly incomplete) are charming in spite of iheix artificiality; 

Seven days from yesterday 1 have not seen my bdnvcd^ 

And sidmess hath crept over me 
And I am biccooie heavy^ in my iiifU» 

And am munindfiil of mine own body. 

If the master-physidans come to me 
Aly heart hath no conrfort of ihch remedies^ 

And the magidanS) no resource is in them^ 

kirn* 

Better for me is my beloved than any remedies* 

More Linportant is she for me than the enrire oompendium of medidne 
My salvadon is when she enters from without 
When I see her, then am I wdl; 

Opens she her eyes, my limbs are young spin* 

Speaks she, and I am strong. 

And when 1 embrace her, she hanbhes evil. 

And it passes from me for seven days. 

This cannot be claimed as poetiy of the highest sort, but it is a very pleasant 
conceit and in the original must have sounded far better than in the tiansia- 
rion; and even the repetition of *seven days' at the be ginning and end is no 
more ardfidal than w^bal we have in a roundel or a triolet. 

Outside Egypt the 'contemplative" or introspective type of poetry is com¬ 
paratively rare, A people whose chief prayer was always for long life upon 
canb could not fail to be shocked by man’s transient stateH, and at least one 
poem (the text, found in Assurbanipal's library^ Is kc^ but seems to be 
based on an ^lier original) harps upon dus very much in the manner of the 
Hebrew psalmist or of the earlier parts of the Book of Job: 

He who in the evemng was yet alive 
in the morning vrm dt^d; 

Suddenly was he cast down, 

quickly was he brought to uau^L 
For the twinkling of an e^'e he sings and playsi 
In a momcni he howh as one voidng Ms wrongs. 

Day and night mcnH moods change; 

If they be hungry, then are th^ like corpses. 

If ihcy be filled, then they deem themselves equal with their god. 

If things go wdl with them, they talk of mounting to Heav en, 

If they be in trouble, they speak of going down into Hell 
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More characteristic, however, are the ‘pemtential psalnis* of Mesopotamia and 
of Palestine, which are inspired not by pessimism but by tiic conisdomness of 
sin and the hope of god*s mercy ; 

In the wrath of his heart the lord hath looked banefuliy on me. 

In the fierceness of his heart the god hath smitten me mth his cmnity; 
When I sought hdp none took me by the hand. 

When I cry aloud iw man hearkais ro me. 

I tiim me to my merdfiil god, 1 cry aloud to him; 

1 embrace and 1 kiss the feet of my goddess. 

O Lord, ca$t not thy bondman down^ 

Seize him by the hand as he lies in the miry ft-atcr. 

The sin that I have committed turn into 
Let the wind bear away my iransgressions; 

Take &oin me like a gaiment the multitude of my iniqmties; 

My god, though ray sins be seven rimes se^'cni yet wash away my sins. 

There is, indeed, little to choose hetwcKi the best of the Babylonian and the 
Hebrew psalms, regarded purely as religious poetry^, and the thought also can 
be curiously alike. When the Hebrew psalmist says: 

Who can tell how oft he offendeth ? 

O deanse thou me of my secret faults. 

he seems to be echoing the words of the earlier Babyloniaa wiicer; 

The sin whicb I have done know I not, 

And 1 am not aware of iny transgression. 

The few Egyptian paraUeb belong to a time just outtide the scope of this 
volume; found on the tombstone of quite humble people of the Ninctecnrii 
Dynasty, however^ they are iikdy to be based upon earlier poems wWch have 
not been preserved in their ordinal form but may weD have rivalled in quality 
those of ihdr neighbours: 

Though the servant was disposed to do evil 
Yet is the Lord disposed to be merdfiil. 

The Lord of Thebe speodeth not a whole day wroth 5 
His wrath is as the passing of a moment and mr^ht is left ; 

His wind is turned to us again in merq?. 

What we miss m Egyptian litcrarurc is the myihoiogiol epic which figures 
largely in that of Mesopotamia, as also of north Syria and of Phoenida. The 
qjic poem seems to have been the natural mode of expression for the genius 
of the Sumerian people; in this form they enshrined nor only the complicated 
and generally savage legends of mythology proper, the theogony of the gods 
and their rivalries for the overlordship of heaven, but the story of man^s 
advance in eultuie and art, the exploits of the divine or semi-di^dne heroes 
who led that advance, and finally, coming to more modem dm^ the great 
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deeds of human kings and conquerors. It is dear that the composition of such 
was spread ever many cenniriesi and while some epics relate to incidents in 
historic times others must go back to the very earliest days of Sumer; they 
may have been edited and rewritten^ as is nmnifestly the case with the 
Dduge story, incorporated in the Gilgamesh myth in the third miUennium 
BC but emnt in more versions than on^ yet their contem at least is ancient. 
Only when men still dimly remembered the miracle that had supplanted the 
chipped or ground flint by metal cools could they have invented the myth of 
the Creadon of che Ase. Enlil, immediately after he has ‘moved away heaven 
from earthj moved away earth from heaven^ proceeds to make the pickaxe 
which the Anunnaki> the Judges of the Nether World, give to the 'black- 
headed' Sumerjan people: 

The pickaxe and the basket build dties, 

The sreadfasi house the pickaxe builds; 

The steadfast house the pickaxe establishes. 

The sicadikit house it causes to prosper. 

The house which rebels against the king. 

The house which is not submissive to its king. 

The pickaxe makes it submi^ive to Che kingp 

Of the bad plants k crushes the head. 

Plucks out the toot, tears at the crowns 
The pickaxe spares the good pknts. 

The pickaxe. Its fate decreed by Father EnliJ, 

The pickaxe is exalted 

So, TOO, must we assign to an early date the poem which, like the Hebrew story 
of Cain and Abd, describes the beginning of the pastoml and the agriculmrai 
modes of life and the rivalry that divides them. The great gods, En-ki and 
Enlii, fashion and send down to earth the rustic deities T ahar and Ashnanr 

For Lahar they set op the shccpfold. 

Plants and hetbs they present to hJm^ 

For AshEum they establish a house, 

Plough and yoke they present to her. 

Lahar standing in his ahecpfold, 

A shepherd mcrcasing the bounty of the sheepfdd is he; 

Ashoan standing among the fturows, 

A maid kindly and bountifijl is shk 

The actual ihcogonies arc coarse and barbaric, and the narrative is too often 
bdd up by long word-for-word Ecpctitions, as when a god aottounces at 
length his iniention of doing something and is immediattiy and at equal 
length rspresented as doing it; or when a m^sage is given to b messenger and 
reproduced by him verbatims hut even so there ii gold in the dross, A myth 
of the latation in which, for sweet water to be cresited and for the soil to 
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become fruitful, the god En-ki has to many his own daughter and then his 
granddaughtert to eat the eight plants to which the last gives birth, to be 
cursed by her grandmother Nin-khuisag, and to be smitten with eight plagues 
that can be cured only by Nin-khursag’s giving birth to eight gods aud god-^ 
desses whose names are puns on the afficted parts of En-ki’s body—^this is as 
poetically valueless as it is artifidal; yet it does contain a description of Dthnuo 
CTelmun) as the yet unfinished Garden of Eden which is authentic poetiy: 

The land Dihnun is a pure place, the land Dilmun i$ a dean place; 

Iq Pilmiui the raven uttered no cries. 

The kite uttered not the cry of the kite, 

The lion killed not, 

The wolf snatched not the lamb; 

Unknown was the kid-killuig dog > >. 

The sick-eyed aays not T «n sick-cyed', 

The sick-headed says not T am sick-headed^ 

The old woman says not T am an old woman*. 

The great poem on Inanna's descent into hell contains much that is for us dull 
and hardly intdligibk^ but sometimes, as in the dirge for Inanna, the metre 
enables us almost to bear the chant of the chorus: 

My Lady abandoned heaven, abandoned earth. 

To the nether world she descended. 

Inanna ahaadoned heaven, abandoned earth. 

To the nether world she descended; 

Abandoned lordship, abandoned lady^p^ 

To the nether vfotld she descended. 

while the appeal made on her behalf well illustrates the richness of Sumerian 
metaphor, even though all beauty of language is lost in translation: 

O Father Enlil, let not thy daughter be put to death in the nether world! 

Let not thy go^ meial be ground up into the dust of the nether world! 

Let not thy good lapis-ta^uli be broken up into the stone of the stone-mason! 

Let not thy boxwo^ be cut up into the wood of the carpouer! 

The Gilgamesh epic would seem to have taken shap>e not before the rime of 
the First Dynasty of Erech, one of whose kings was named Gilgamesh, and 
the same should be true of the charming poem ‘Inanna prefers riie Farmer to 
the Shepherd’, since again Che shepherd god Dumuai is synonymous with a 
kii^ of Erech. From these half-mythical times and characters we come to 
what at least purports to be history with The Legend ofEnmerkar and the 
Lord of Arana’, a real heroic epic in which the protagonists are mortals and 
the gods, as in Homer, intervene on behalf of their favourites. The final 
stage is readied when an actual event in history ts celebrated on a purely 
butnan level and Satgon of Akkad tells the tale of his military adventure in 
AnatoUa. 
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In this literary genre, the Sumerians did not stand done. The Hurri also 
were writers of epic poetry of the mythological sort and, while they might in 
some cases borrow Sumerian tales, in others they dealt with their own legends 
the scenes of which were laid in Hurri tetritory; thus the Kumaibi legend, of 
which the test was found at Bogazkoy, locates the battle between El and 
Kumarbi at Mount Hazzi, i.e. Mount Kasios, at the mouth of the Orontes 
river. From Ug;arit there have been recovered numerous tests of Phoenician 
mythological poems such as that of *Mot and AleyH'-Baa]’, and the ‘Birth of 
the gracious and fair Gods', the 'Death of Baal', etc., 'while with the ‘Legend 
of Kereth* we pass into the heroic world where tribal tradition is mixed with 
religious myth as it is in the Sumerian legend of Enmerkar and as it was in 
the Abraham saga on which the stories in the Book of Genesis are based. 
Interesting and important as are the contents of these poems, thdi literary 
merit is diiUculi to assess, if only because of the fragmentary condition of the 
tests and the uncertainty of their translation; but the popularity of the epic 
over so much of the Middle East compels us to regard the Sumerian examples 
as typical of Bronze Age achievement in an art form which was to be that of 
some of the world’s greatest poetry. 

That the Egyp tians should not have employed this form for mythological 
themes is curious, considering how many such themes must have oBered 
themselves to the poet; if there were heroic legends, no trace of them survives. 
The nearest approach to epic is the long poem celebrating Ramses II’s 
doubtful 'victory at Kadesh; it comes late in tinm and the narrative form now 
used for, apparently, the first time m Egyptian verse may have been modelled 
on some foreign original; but the style is 'wholly Egyptian, with all the 
Egyptian faults of bombast and cliche grievously exaggerated. 

Common to the Middle Eastern countries was the ‘Wisdom* literature 
familiar to us from the Book of Proverbs in the Hebrew Old Testament, This 
consists of short aphorisms which may be written m verse or in prose; 
collectively they represent the nearest approach to philosophy of which the 
ancient mind was capable; but they are not informed or inspired by any 
philosophic system or any general principles of tho u ght or ethics; they are 
disconnected ‘wise sayings’ of a more or less didacdc character tersely 
expressed and readily raemorizied. Such were immensely popular. In Meso¬ 
potamia the earliest collection (found at Nippur) is Sumerian and dates from 
the first third of the second mlUeniuum bc, but some of the proverbs in it 
occur earlier and on other sites, while the latest ledacdon, in Neo-Babylonian, 
comes from Assurbanipal’s library in die seventh ceniury bc The Sumerian 
‘Proverbs’ are anonymous and were arranged in groups merely by their 
initial signs—those beginning with id (the heart), or hto (dty), being put 
together regardless of their sense. The Egyptian preferred to attribute author¬ 
ship of the different ooUections to one or other of the great sages of the past, 
Ptahhotep, Kagtmne and Hordedef, just as the Hebrews attributed their 
proverbs to Solomon, and in both cases there may be reason; Ptahhotep w-as a 
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vi2ier of the Fifth Dynasty and two of the papyri con taining his proverb® go 
back to the Twelfth Dynasty^ by which time already they were recognized as 
classics and were popularly accrcdiied to him. Certamly the vogue of these 
‘wise saws' begins very carly^ and goes on until the end of the second mill en^ 
oium BC, when the proverbs of Amenemope were first published 
The form of a proverb is as important as its contenij if it is to be reirtcm- 
bered and quoted The Sumerian was satisfied if it w^as terse and epigrammatic 
and on the whole preferred the hteral to the metaphorical expression: 

The wealdy are distant, bui poverqf is dose at band. 

He who eats too much eannot deep. 

The heart hils not spawned hatred^ but speech has spawned hatred 

and only later did the Babylonian favour the verse fonn: 

Slander not, but speak kindliness; 

Speak no evilj, but $Ay that which is good 

But the Egyptian was finom the first a stylist, and for the prose proverbs of 

Ptahhotep it is claimed that they are *beautiftilly expressed_in the rules of 

elegant discourse'. For the old court official etiquette was as important as 
morality, and his sayings are a curious mixture of pious reflections and 
practical rules of behaviour: 

If thou wotiidest that thy conduci be good, keep thee from evd Beware of covetous¬ 
ness; It is an eyfl. sickness, incurable. 

Be not arrogant because of thy knowledge, and have no confidence in rhjr thou art 
a learned i n a^- Take counsel tvith die ignorant as with the wisc^ for the limits of art 
cannot be reached, and no anisi fiiOy pessesseth his skiD* Goodly discetttse is 
more hidden than the predoiis gfmi-sxone, and yet it is found with slave-girls 
over the mill-sxortes. 

If thou art a guest at the l^ble of one who is greater than thou, take what he may 
offer thee as it Is set before thee^ Fk ihy gaze upon what is before thre, and shoot 
not many glances ai thy host, for it k an abounnation to get upon his nerves. Cast 
down thy ootunenance until he greeteth thee, and speak only when he hath gteeted 
thee. Laugh when he laughcth; that will be pleasing in his heart, and what thou 
doest will be acceptable. 

It is not easy to recognize any hteraiy qualiiy in such aphorisms, apart 
from their studied naivety, but in the original, for the Egyptian, they were 
'elegant discourse*, and we can sec the sense of style maintained by ±e 
proverb-maker down to the time of Amenonope: 

God is ever dfident 
Eur man ^ileth ever. 

The words chat men say are ooe thing. 

The things that God doeth arc another. 
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Or agBiii, with an daborate use of metaphor: 

Be resolute of heatij make Gnn thy muid. 

Steer not with thy tongue; 

The tongue of a man i$ ^ rudder of the boat, 

But the Lord of all b its pdot. 

What does appear in Ftahhotepj as also in the sadre on the profeasions 
quoted above in Chapter III, is a sense of humour which is peculiarly 
Egyptian. We find it again in the story of Sinuhe. One must needs suppose 
that the whole of the Middle Eastj in andent as in modem days, was familiar 
with the prose romance, the son of story with which some wandering enter¬ 
tainer enlivened the evening gatherings in court or cottage. Perhaps because 
they formed ihe stock-in-trade of professional reciters, who would have 
re^rded any written publication as an infringement of their interests, none 
of those romances survives in Mesopotamia; but in Egypt a few of the most 
famous w^e copied out at one time or another, and serve as e:>:amples of what 
must have been a widespread popular art In the tale of the ‘Shipwrecked 
Sailor', thrown ashore on a desert island where he is befriended by a giant 
serpent, we have a foretaste of the Arabian Nights, as also, though in a more 
sophisticated vein, in the story of King Cheops and the Alagicuns; in this, 
indeed, the Pharaoh takes the place of Haroun al Raschld and the stories are 
told to beguile bis lebuie and have just that admixture of court splendour, 
bawdiness and ma gi c that was to enchant Baghdad. The best of them is the 
Story of Sinube, an Egyptian official who, hearing of the murder of King 
Ammencmes I, fled to Palestine. There he was made sheikh of a tribe and 
captain of the host of the prince of Retenu and wheu a jealous rival challenged 
him to single combat (*at dawn, when Retenu came, it had gathered together 
its tribes, it had planned thb combat. Every heart burned for me; the men's 
wives jabbered and every heart was sore for me. They said, "is there another 
mighty man who can fi^i against him ?”') he slew him and seized his goods; 
but, rich and honnured in Syria, in his old age he bethought him of his 
former fwidon at the court of Pharaoh and longed for burial in his own Lmd, 
in ‘the cities of Eternity’. Recalled by Sesostris I, he presents himsdf before 
Pharaoh, bearded and travel-stained, in Beduin garments, and is graciously 
received. ‘Then the royal children were caused to be ushered in. Said his 
Majesty to the Queen, "Behold Sinuhe, who has cdeeie back as an Asiatic, an 
offspring of the Beduin." She gave a great cry, and the royal children 
shrieked out all together *‘!t is not really he, O king, my Lord!" And His 
Majesty said, "Ym, it is really he.” ’ The princesses plead for him, and he was 
bathed and shaved and dressed in fine linen Cl slept on a bed, and gave up the 
sand to them that be in it’), appointed court chamberlain and given a house, 
and a pyramid was built for him near that prepared for the king; ‘and so Uve 
I, rewarded by the king, undl the day of my death rometh’. 

This is stoty-teffing at its best-^inuhe himself is « piece of real character 
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drawing, the aanadve is vivid, there is poetry and there is hiunauLr—the 
description of the litdc princesses' incredulity is quite ddightful—and it is 
not surprising that it was immensely populari but that does not mean that it 
was a folk tale. On the conirary, it is a highly sophisticated work of art, 
composed partly in prose and partly in verse, in which the form is more 
important than the matter, consciously stylized throughout and with every 
effect carefully thought out; for the andent Egyptian it was a masterpiece of 
literature, and modem critics have not shrunk from ranking it as a world- 
dassic. 

Even if the story of Sinuhe be not founded on fact, as it very well may be, 
yet its narrative form purporting to be auiobiopaphical sets it in a dass 
almost by itsdf. The only other Egyptian composition to which the term 
‘historical’ is in any way appropriate is the Carnarvon writing-tabiet in which 
the Pharaoh Kamose describes how he launched the lampaign which was to 
drive the Hyksos out of Egjpt.” But while that campaign was a historical fret, 
yet the account of a single historical inddent is not, properly speaking, history. 
No Egyptian, Sumerian or Babylonian man of letters ever wrote histoiy as 
we conceive it today, In terms of unfolding processes and underlyir^ prin* 
dples. As we have seen In the case of the exact sdences, th«e peoples knew 
no th i n g about the psychologic techniques of defrnitlon and generalization 
which the modem historian, in his field, takes for granted;, with their world 
view, events came about not by any natural process of cause and effect but 
through the mcalcuJable whims of the gods who had ordered everything from 
the beginning. Events as such were, of course, noted and written down, as in 
the case of the datC'formulae in Mesopotamia, where each year was named 
after some important happening, and even a sequence might be recorded, 
as in the King-lists of Sumer and the tables of the ancestry at Abydos 

in Egypt; historical data might be Inserted inddenmlly and even xtsed as 
themes, as in the Ramose story or in that of the Anatolian campaign of Sargon 
of Akkad, ‘The King of Battles’; but this did not lead to the writing of con- 
neacd and meaningful hlstoty. The extent to which such histoiy was incom- 
parible with the psychology of the ancient world is curiously iliustrated by the 
long imcripdoii in which Entemcna, ruler of the city of La^sh in the twenty- 
fifth century BC, records the restoiation of the boundary ditch between 
Lagasb and the neighbouring dty of Umma, which the Ummites had 
destroyed. As this was a question of legal rights pnooedents had to be dted, 
and Entcmena therefore passes in review the political rdarions of the two 
ddes over s space of a hundred and fifty years; but instead of giving a factual 
narrative he fits knovm events into a framework of theocratic theory, and gods 
and men are so entangled as to be indistinguishable one from another, the 
actual incidema become insignificant and ii is the apparent will of the inscrut¬ 
able gods that must dedde the case. But that is as near to histoiy os the Sumer* 
ian could come. An Egyptian general like Thudy might record on the walls 
of his tomb the campaigns in which he served, but only to boast of the 
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pmoDcis he look and the boitours he won; Ramses 11 expatiates at length on 
his heroism at Kadcsb, but the poem is a paean, not a history. 

At least one of the essential qualius of history, the orderly sequence of 
events, is present in the mUitary annals of the Htttiie kings. For each year 
of the kin^s reign there are recorded the campaigns in which he was engaged, 
the countiy in which he fought, the lungs or chicitains whom he encountered, 
the names of thc diics which he captured or burned; there is a great deal of 
historical information to be got out of these annals, but there is in them 
nothing of the science of history, and their literary* merit is very small. In the 
nrmunr of cvtiy campaign the same stereoQrped phrases recur and an idenii' 
cal f ftfinnla assigns to the gods the credit of victory; it is for the most part dull 
reading; and yet when Mursjlis 11 prefaces his list of wars with thc explana¬ 
tion that his iather^s d^th, qiuddy followed hy that of his dder brother, and 
his own acccssioi) to the t^ooe as an untried youth, had together been 
responsible for a general revolt of all thc vassal states which he had to bring 
back one 1^* one into subjection, he docs give to that list a certain logical unity. 
Every now and then the bare record is relieved by a human tout^ He was 
advancing on Karkiia when its Idng oSered his submission; Mursilis curtly 
reminds him that he had betrayed him who had set him on the throne, 'and 
now am 1 to receive you as my servant ?' But when thc terrified king sends his 
mother to intercede for him and the old lady throws herself at Mursilis's feet 
then, ‘because this lady had come to meet me and had kissed my feet 1 had 
pity upon her', and he broke off his march and accepted the rebel’s surrender. 
Again, there is a graphic account of a successliil manoeuvre—^he was attacking 
a ruler named Pittaggatallis, and was anxious for a deddve victory but ‘as 
they had scouts out, if 1 had advanced straight upon hirn then, 1^ scouts 
seeing me, be would not have stood his ground but would have slipped away. 
So 1 turned my eyes aside and faced towards Pittaparash. And when it was 
night 1 changed direction and marched on Pittaggatallis; all n igh t 1 marched, 
and was in his territory by dawn. When the sun an^ 1 advanced on to the 
field, and the nine hundred men under Pittaggatallis came forward to give 
battle,* 

The studied moderation of ihc Hittite annals docs give them snmwhiog of 
the objectwity at which the historian aims. In still more striking contrast to 
the braggadocio of a Pharaoh such as Ramses III is the curious apologia put 
out by the Hitritc king Hattusilis HI. Although it is couched in the form of a 
thanksgiving in honour of the goddess of Samuha that has not much more 
bearing on the text than has the dodicatioa of a modem book; it is really an 
autobiography, covering all the early years of the king’s life. Hattusilis’s motive 
was to defend himself against the charge of treachery and rebellion against 
his nqibcw whom be had supplanted on the throne of Hatnisas; his 
was to set in order the events that kd up to his action in a record which has 
all thc air of being straightforward, objective and tnithful, and its effea as 
propaganda is immensely strengthened by the modesty and moderation of its 
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lone. The apologia, which might have served as a model for Juliiis Caesi^'s 
ConatKntanes, is a real hisiorical essay, something which no Mesopoiamkn 
or Egyptian writer ever thought of anemptmg; the only parallel lo ii is the 
much shorter autobiography of Idri-nu, king of Alalakh, wnticn about a 
century earlier, in which a gain we arc struck by the royal writer s moderation 
and objectivity, very unusual in the ancient Aliddle East. While v/c may hesi¬ 
tate to assert, as some authorities have done, that Hattusilis’s apologia is a 
definite eitpression of the Indo-European character of the ^ttites, we inusi 
agree that it belongs to & category of literature which is peculiar to the Hittit^ 
and the Huiri. ‘Here/ says Moort^, ‘for the first time in the andent Orient, 
a man reveals a capacity for regarding his own life and the life of the nation in 
a meaningful relationship, for interpreting finm a particular view'pomt a 
series of important events and actions, his O'Wn as well as those of others—in 
short, the capacity for thinking historically.’* = To this we must add that the 
simplicity of Muisiiis’s language is not artlessness but a calculated Hterary 
style suited to his propagandist aims; his history is tend entio us but oon- 
vincing.*3 

In Chim, in the year 313 BC, the first emperor of the Oi’in Dynasty 
ordered the desiruction of nearly all books written before that time, and made 
their pr^rvation by private persons a political offence involving severe 
penalties .*4 Actually some works did survive, but today there is no piece of 
literature that fan be assigned to a date earlier than Chou, and even then the 
attribution is to some eattent arbitrary, though the Shang orade-bones and 
inscTiptions on early Chou bronaes now afford standards for judgement. 
It seems probable that the parts of the Slia Ching, the Book of History, which 
record details of the rulers of Hsia, Shang and Chou, belong in substance 
to the periods with which they deal, though there has certainly been later 
ce-ediring. Similarly in the Sliih the Book of Poetry, the Five 

Sacrificial Odes of Shang, which the later Chinese attributed to the Shang 
period bur modem scholars prefer to assign to Chou, nevertheless do 
probably incorporate much Shang material. Qearly there is here nothing 
that would justify an attempr to estimate the literary quality of Hsia and 
Shamg wiitiiig^. 

On the other hand, it is worth while to note somerhing about the general 
character of early Chinese literature. We have seen that in Egypt writing was 
confined for the most part to the priestly class and used maiiily for temple 
purposes, and that in Sumer it was employed primarily for business purposes 
and was practised mostly by priests and to a limited extent by mcrchanB. In 
China, in the carhest period for which we have detailed informatioii, the 
ability to read and write was expected of every member of the privileged 
aristocratic dass, and the young nobles would study treatises on poetry and 
music, history and rhetoric, and writing was itself regarded as a fine art. If 
we go back farther, though treading then on more doubtful ground, tve can 
yet see something of the uses to Vfhich writing was puL The omen bones from 
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Anyang show its cormecuGO with rdJgjon:} though whether there whs nny- 
ihing chat could be called religious UicraT:iiie^ cortcspondtng to the hymns 
and psalms of Egypt and Mesopotamia^ it is Impo^ible to say^ Bur the 
quotations incorporated in the Shu Chirtg and the Sldh Citing do mean that the 
Chou period inherited from Sbang the tradition of historical writing and of 
poetryj forms of literature of which the first is rarely to be found in Meso¬ 
potamia and was unknown in Egype Ii was a Chou soldier who voiced his 
bomesJekness in the poem: 

When we went away 
The miUeB were in flower, 

Ncfw that WE arc returning 

The snow Mb and the roads are all mire. 

The king's business was very difficult 
And we had not Icbnre to rest. 

Did we not long to return ? 

But we were m awe of the orders in the tablets. 

But the directness and the simplicity might wdl^ we think, reflect the qualities 
of China's earliesi verse. 


NOTES ON CHAPTER X 


I. Gtlpln [■ here refemng le tfac anamt music of Ghina, Since die Ming period the fiva- 
iiosc w:ak liu been ihai ohicrved, but the lurteenOi-ceiimfy sudmrirs^, Prin^ 

Tsu-fOj mainmiiw that the old music wm hcptatonic and dies in auppon of ihii a vertical 
bWL^c Eutc fsl ihe Kcond m i nrun imn sc which he has seen and of which he givc4 detailed 
mesvurementa. Dr Monk remirki. thai n sccnij imrotaonahle lo doubt that the etnai 
claKJeal iimrumcnti exiiced in the second millmnium bc in posaAly perfect ^ fonn m 
they have today. 


2, Ir is femprmg to icc in this fact^ u wtE u in nrioua repiesnntatiotiq of dilfenmt mstm^ 
mau pbyed mgeihcr, «.g. lyw, ifimnn ud dmbtelj or paltiry, nmljrd and 
Arable pipe, eirfdence- (« vmm dc&iiu ibeorr of hannofty* Ii ii ok, however, ide » 
makt ihai idtiimptioo UMondideimUy. Mis* Sdikitnaer Dots thm, if the mmidauj 
wciT only providii^ a otiraber of wm b, imumei m dmbte, Lt ip the {amnoiidcio of 
theif mauefaofiK Uw rwult would be m Impreu^e end p^dj enriched 
of lanMM overtop > niiiiiri humony »undjn« above ibc melndy and intCS 
of tlHoncu kficrwledgc > 

J. B. Meluner, Hit Bob'/«aM*'j4rt5ffiM*e Liuratw (Pondam, Ipay-a*), p. ». 

4. O. Weber, Dit Uttratvr dsr Bufylonur uad Ai^tr fLeipafg, 1907), p, a, 

5. ^ I. M. DUii^potott the *Watting, ,0 the Kin*,' inMe«p«Kii3a ind 

the vmd Aayrian ti^ fi»cnpt»iu CLetten «. Uie God^ mn wtinea durii^^^th 

oentune. lit Funbemi^ ^f«»r Djakenoff evera that ™y 
tobyl^ Lteruy woHq wer^ied in the KaHi« po«.Kauite peritSTu^f" 

nippur, The Righuoui Siuunr, Tne Babylonian Tbeodley'. 'Suimi' ‘Tii» Unn ami 
Hi* Slave',) See alw tbe woria of W. LaotberT^ suipu, ibe Man end 
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' as Imuffijctenily ^laml We hiiTe pbilologiMl cdirifiM of ibc diffisioii lem and feat’ 
mean but we haire no worits dewsied to ibdr hiindal or aoibetk emluticni. But lee 
W* Lflmbcrtj Wisdom Ut^aiuyt <Oxford> 3 [ 9 ^)- 

7, S. H. Lansdoa in 71 u Ccmthridg* Ar^intE HiiUtry^ Ij p. 44 J‘ 

Se Brasted's Mnilntiwi. 

9 The tacts of Iinwo'MdNefewareocTWiolrlitHaiTCfiioiMitioM blit bet«y dear si^ 

gf lie disorders of all kiiuii chamctcriiiDa tbc First Intstmediate periodj tee J. Spj^, 
Sesiatt tad t^tkmchatdtche R4nni^iistgmgttt in Aliaagypitrt (Heidelbos, tps®)- 

10. Le. al 0 picnic an the Nile bonfa- 

it. Prtif«ioc L M. DiafcoDoff points om ihat the liniy of Gcnceal Thuoy betonei to tto 
Tbc« iTfi alw swici after tioo BC. 

12. Anton Moonsat, Dit WWat* Kwut dn alun Orunit nnrf die BtrgvOSKr (Berlin, ISJJ), 

n On the mWecl of histnrical iiteretwre and the religious philosophy of history which it 
implies, cf. R. C I>enaa (ccL) Th* Idea of Hittcry of (At iineient Wear Bari (New 

Heveo. 

tg. Professor Shlgeki Kslaika « of, point (wt that the first emperor of fhe Ch’iia Dyoa^ 
ordered die desimction of private oopiM of the dmaies and works of philosophy. Copies 
were kept Si the capital hut these were later djesnoyed inadventaidy hy rebels whw the 
dynasty ML The list of ptosaibed hooka eiduded work! on medidne, divination and 
B^culttue. The emperor was mainly concemed srith the tuppresrion of the duvuielm 
of the feudal paies which eoniaincd tmcompiinientaty rtferences to his snceitors. It it 
in the field of ilic duoniclci of the Okki period dui there were the most letiaus losses. 


CHAPTER Xi 


THE LIMITS OF CIVILIZATION IN THE 
BRONZE AGE AND THE CONDITIONS OF 
CIVILIZED LIFE AT THE END OF THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY BC 


F History had been pianned as a World History, mthno him of the 
^ hrmtatioEis of its scape, the author of diis record of the Bronze Age would 
iMve been the first to admit that it was partial, disjointed and inadequate. In 
the toi^oing ^pters only posing reference has been made to the vast areas 
compn^ Within the territories of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
and [0 Eurepe in general, including the British Isles; nothing at all has been 
sai regarding apart from Egypt, or the American oominent But this 
seeming pan^tj^ IS explained and justified by the fact that our History is 
that of the scientific and cultural development of mankind, and is inicrest is 

in wUch development can be observed, 
and that within the Dme-linuis of the Bronze Age^ 

In the fet section of the volume the multifarious peoples of Asia, Africa 
^e ^cussed, and that with good reason. Up to the 
close of the em ^th which that section dealt all those peoples alike shared in 

fc sixth miUennium 

BC an^onlDoker would have seen them aU more or less equally equipped, 

^gned at the starting-point of real development, and woSd hive fSi 
impossible TO foretell which of the competitors going to make aZLe 
7"^ Of the African tribes many never adZtccd^y^t^ 

aSq' rh i ■ mhabitants of Cenrml 

and South America who ultimately produced the Maya, the Peruvian and the 

^ avilizatiom w-^e, so far as we know, at much the same culn^SS 
1200 BC as they had been m the fifth millcrmium—at !&« f 

of any change as yet. With such coimtrCS^ 

In so frr as they did in the course of time aSSe concerned, 

noteworthy contribution to sdence or an, they will be dealt ^ 
writen; but the background from w^hich they^^s^ tS ^ 

b. .be 

ulvuice was for the most put loeal, coafioed to^ f™ «. ^ ^ 
developed u. mbutisu. dvdizadoi Logi^i? 
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been conceniraied on such oonununideS] passing over chose which, occnpying 
the greater part of the earth’s surface, ramincd for the time being in the 
primitive state of barbarism and, at best, borrowed from their mere inventive 
ncighbouis such techniques and practices as might ultimately equip them to 
contribute in their cum to general progress. But even withm those limits 
equality of tr^tment is denied to us, for only in the case of certain peoples 
do we possess the written records without which it is impossible to 
in detail and to follow with assured accuracy the steps whereby mnn arrived 
at the arts and institutions which constitute material dvilizadom Even where 
the material remains bear witness to intellectual advance and to a high order 
of culture, the total absence or the sparse survival of llteraty evidence may 
make the real charaaer of the culture problematic. When, as in the case of 
India, we are thrown back upon purely archaeological evidence, wc can 
indeed draw a picture of dvtlizadon, but cannot trace its genesis or its out¬ 
come; w'e are presented with facts in a historical vacuum, and our intcipieta- 
tion of the faces is only too liable to be arbitrary and subjective. When, as in 
the case of China tn the Shang period, there are wrinen documents but those 
are strictly limited in range and character, then our natural Wlmgrinn to 
interpret ^em in the light of our knowledge of later China may well lead to 
an anadirottistic falsification of history. Thus in the Anyang bone-inscriptions 
there recurs the signyt meaning a settlement of people; at a later date the 
character denotes a town, a tenitory or a possession, and from this it has been 
argued that the rural community played a very imponant role in the con¬ 
stitution of the Yin stale: again, the chhtg sign representing a well is used 10 
mean ‘fields’, and from this, and from the data of later literary sources, it is 
concluded that in the Yin period land-cultivation was in common and ivas 
or^nized on the so-called ‘well-fields' system. Such conclusions may be 
right, but they r emain assumptions which ought not to be dted as history, 
and it is better 10 confine oui^ves to the objective view which may appear 
less scholarly but does at least avoid the risk of reading our own prejudices 
into the remom past. 

In other areas, especially in Europe (Map XIX), the case is different. 
Whereas in India excavation has thrown a spotlight upon a sin^e phase of 
history, virtually isolated in the surrounding darkness, in Europe the archaeo¬ 
logical evidence ^ relativdy abundant, so that it is possible to trace everywhere 
innovations and improvements in the technical field and, by the evidence of 
man’s handicrafts, to follow the intercourse benveen diffuent ethnical or 
cultured groups and the migrations of tribes from one part of the 
to another. But on the moral and intellectual sides we have no evidence at alL 
Of the thoughts and ideals of those tribes we know nothing, and for Europe 
and north-west Asia the whole Bronze Age belongs to prel^iory. 

None the less is h true that in the course of the Bronze Age great changes 
took place throughout those regions, changes which wc can observe somo' 
times in considerable detail, and ihat in 1250 6C conditions in Europe 
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and the tcmiories of ±e ossr were altogether other than they had been in 
3000 BC. 

The change was in its origin, as Professor Hawkes has said, ‘an aflair of 
Oriental influence the West receiving, tardily and in comparative poverty, 
wbai the East was only giving after long familianty within its own borders. 
But we have never found it possible to call this reception merely passive. The 
peoples of Europe had already developed cultural traditions with^ the limits 
imposed by ihdr Mesolithic economy, and the spontandiy and adaptive 
vigour with which they took to themsdve the dements of Oriental culture 
that reached them typi^ not passive reception but positive reaction, From the 
Danubian Neolithic to the Mycenaean Bronze Age, the result was charac¬ 
teristically not second-hand reflexion of Eastern achievement but integratioa 
of Eastern with native dements in something ^sentially new.*^ To this should 
be added that in each region the cultural tradition was so far peculiar that 
when the eastern dements were introduced the resultant amalgam was not 
the same^ throughout the length and breadth of Europe, and again in the 
lands east of Europe, we sec a diversity of Bronze Age cultures which may 
tend to compose itself into a consistent pattern but preserves none the le&s 
the individual character of each of them. 

As we have seen already, it was the development of metallurgical techniques 
which, advancing along the trade-routes and concentrating upon those areas 
where prospectors could recognize the presence of metal ore, gave birth to 
the local Bronze Age cultures. In Europe the most important, and one of the 
earliest, was the Aunjedtz culture of the Bohemian-Middle German region. 
There copper ore was abundant, and tin was found both in association with 
it (in the Oelsnetz district) and independently in the area from the Erzge¬ 
birge westwards to the Thmingian hiUs, round the upper waters of the Saale; 
there, then, the old workers in copper could rum their practised technique to 
good account by the use of the superior alloy whose merits bad been dis¬ 
covered by the east. The presence amongst their manufactures of the torque 
and the knot-headed pin proves that Oriental influences bad been brought to 
bear upon the native founders, and further dates the introduction of true 
bronze to eastern Europe to about 1900 BC. Within a century, by tSoo BC, 
the Aunjedtz culture of Bohemia was fully developed and its products, 
serving os patterns for imitation, bad been carried far afleld, spreading its 
influence through Thuringia and Saxony right up to the Rhineland (where the 
Adlerbcrg culture is within the Aunjedtz orbit) and eastwards across the 
Carpathians to give birth to the Montcom, Otomani and Wiienburg cultures 
of Transylvania. 

The Rhdne Bronze Age culture is proved by its torques and knot-headed, 
roU-hcaded and trefoU-headed pins to be an of&hoot of that of Aunjedtz, 
but it was still a fairly individual development i it was interrelated wi^ the 
Italian, and it gave rise to the Swiss lat^weliings culture, but Its nimifica- 
dons extended westwards to Languedoc and the Gimnde, and northwards 
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to the Franche-^mtc. The latter area, together with ALsace and Loiraine, 
was at the beginning of the millennium bdng settled by a pastoral warrior 
group distinguished by their burial customs (single graves under round 
barrows) w'ho as the ‘Corded Ware’ people had previously overrun much of 
central Europe and were now moving west; about 1750 bc they invaded and 
occupied Brittany, displacing or subjugating the old builders of the Breton 
mcgaliihic monuments. The northern elements of these tribes ramt* imo touch 
with the Adlerbeig culture, and this contact reinforced the i n fluence upon 
them of Aunjetitz metallurgy. 

Spain is one of the richest metal-bearing regioiis of Europe, and the 
Iberian copper-mines were from early times oiploitcd by Aegean piospeaors. 
The first landings were made on the Almerian coast, a fact which su^csts 
that the approach had been by way of the African shores of the Mediterranean, 
and, judging from the female stone figurines found on the Spanish sites, the 
settlera had come from Cyprus; but the corbelled tombs which they intro¬ 
duced arc more dosdy paralleled in Crete, and Cretans were perhaps more 
likely to travel &i afield in search of copper thart Cypriotes who possessed 
resources of tbdr own. Early in the third millennium AJmeria jjiow big 

fortified tra d i ng -Qtadels, as at Xd^os A i 111 a res, and was ejctcnding its culture 
northwards along the Spanish coast; later on the same culture is found 
spre adin g up the coast of Portugal also, to Cintra and beyond, so chat thr 
Los Millares people were opening up the Atlantic sea-ways, cvoinially 
reaching Britain, and popularizing along thdr route the megalidiic tombs of 
Iberia. 

From its beginning this was a mixed culture in which the impetus was 
derived from the Aegean but the development was mainly due to native genius, 
its tools being traced to the arts of the local NeoUthic Age. Undoubtedly a 
certain measure of urbanization did result from the concemiation of mine» 
owners and industrialists, but for that we have little contemporary evidenoei 
we may accept the fret, but we cannot visualize it. No very great advance had 
been made in the days which saw the wide espausion of the south Iberian 
culture; the adventurers who crossed the Pyrenees into southern France and 
those who voyaged overseas to Brittany exported to those lands the tomb 
customs which had originared in the .\^can and the pottery beakers 
inherited from their Stone Age ancestors, and m so doing they inade an 
important contribution to the primitive cultures of their trade framers' 
but they could offer nothing of a higher order. They were themselves still 
m Oic Oudcolithic stage. Tm is vfrtuaUy confined to the northern districts 
of Spam, and it would seem to have been neglected by the more backward 
local populaoon, for the metallurgists of the south of the peninsula, the Los 
Millares p«)plc and tl^ immediate successors, long continued to use only 
the unalloyed copper of their own mines. ^ 

It was probably through trade connections with Bronze Aec Italv fand 
perhaps southern France also) that the importance of the Spanish tin depots 
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was lecognizcd—certainly thurc arc types of Spanish implements such as the 
halberd which suggest a ojnnectioa with Italy; but for the most part Iberia 
was thrown badt upon its own resources. The old sra-route used by the 
Acgcans couJd not stand against the competition of the overland trade routes 
that had now been opened up across Europe; so that Spain became a back¬ 
water, and there is evidence to show that a period of reladve poverty set in. 
The newly discovered metal alloy resulted in the development of a culture 
more or less peculiar indigenous, the El Atgar culture, whida arose about 

1700 BG and lasted into the second half of the nuilennium; but it did not 
diverge in any marked respect &om the general European pancm, and was 
really but a rather backward branch of the continental culture. But it is at 
least possible that Iberia, in spite of its isolation, ma i nta i ne d certain trade 
relations with Ireland, dinging still to a centuries-old tradition, and that the 
Irish halberd is derived fiom Spain. 

The old Amber Route, which had brought the Baltic into touch with the 
Mediterranean, ran north by south through Aunjetitz lerritoty. But the amber 
merchants used also a WKtera route, through Scandinavia and by sea to 
Britain and across north Britain to Ireland, where amber could be exchanged 
for gold. A third trade-route, branching off from the hrst, ran from Saxo- 
Thuiingia by way of the Lower Rhine to the North Sea coast; this brought 
the Aunjetitz culture into rdation with north-west Europe and also facilitated 
the export of Irish gold and bronze to the oontineat, the Irish boats sailing 
up the Channel and over to the mouihs of the Rhine. The distribution of 
TTK^al types bespeaks a t anaf tably dose iniertssurse between the difTereoi 
and often dtstanr aicas. There were, of course, regions remote from the trade- 
routes where the old Neolithic or Chalcolithic cultures persisted with but 
little change; but the greater part of the continent came in rime to enjoy a 
Bronze Age culture which, though ultimatety inspired by the Orient and 
though varying to the extent that it is possible to distinguish the products 
of particular areas, was yet so far uniform that it may properly be called 
European. 

That it should be European and not mcidy pseudcnOriental was the neces¬ 
sary result of conditions. Contacts with the ancient dvilizations of the Middle 
East were indirect, and what the east contributed to Etiropc was not so much 
models as skills. The old metal-piospectors and trav el l i ng smiths who had 
first followed the Amber trade-route and then branched off w herever business 
might I^d than—itinerant merchants such as the ‘toiquc-weaters’ who made 
their way into Alsace (sec pp, 371 and 373 )—took with them m^ts or half- 
finished goods to be worked up to suit the taste or the needs of their barbarous 
diems. Later in time the Mycenaeans, whose colonics doned the Mediter¬ 
ranean coast, had to pay for what they bought with goods acceptable in the 
local market and the easiest way of doing that was to train local craitsmen. In 
many parts of the Thinly-populated continent hunting was still as important 
as agriculture; and in many parts agriculture was still of the Neolithic type 
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according lo which crops would be grown on land cleared of undergrowth by 
burning and after two or three years, when the soil was cxfaausKd, the 
iarnier wyuld move elsewhere j nowhere was there that concentration of 
organization whi^ makes possible the development of cities, and nowhere 
those stable conditions which are expressed by the great Oriental kingships. 
The foreign merchant, therefore, had no (antral man where he could sell his 
goods, but had to go in search of chents^^ and his clients were not wealthy 
monarchs who would buy luxuries wholesale but petty chiefs and their 
followers, of small means and fastidious tastes. Instead of being the servant 
of a royal despot, working to order, he was a ftoe agent using bis ingenuity 
to meet the varying demands made upon him, and it was to hi< interest to 
learn ftom his customers j ihus it was ihat while his tccliui(]ue was altogetbei 
in the Oriental tradition the things he and his pupils made t e nd ed to assume 
a character of thdr own. 

Several times in this history emphasis has been laid on the spread of ideas, 
New ideas can be spread only by human carriers. In the case of Bronze Age 
Europe this traffic is admirably illustrated. Here the techniques elaborated 
m the Onew are seen to be difiused far and wide by the wandering metchant- 
^ths; but there result from them not mere copies of the Oriental models 
but modifiauons of them, or new creations, which foreshadow a distinctly 
European crviuzatlDn, 

Trade ww the normal medium, but as well as trade, war and folk-migrations 
spr^d the teowl^ge of stylte and techniques; thus it was that the invasion 
of Wess^ by the^b^-barrow' people, aristocratic tmmigranis from Brittany, 
made of western Bntain an enirepat of the Aunjetitz culture. Moreover, such 
movmmts padualiy resulted m a change in the ethnic character of Europe 
wmcfl foreshadowed something of the coruineni's future. The westwards 
advance of the ■bell-barrow’ culture signalizes the emergence of the people 
^ ^ la latter part of the Bronze A^the 

northern Europe were coalescing, in thdr rdatisSy 
undisturlxd for^t-tiacts, as the ancestors of the Gennanic peoples. The 
founders of the Apemune culture, who had poured across the AlpSe barriers, 
by-passmg the Terromare hut-buildcis of the Po valley, secured Italy for S 
Itahc peoples In central Eimpe the old Aunjetitz culture had lost the 

mum BC vm replaced by the Lausitz culture, originally an offsorinE^f^e 
Aunicna Iwi .^odcUed by . nortben. iropl, (p„h,p, of 

Slavo-Balnc tnbes), who cremated their dead and preferred barrows to the 
fiat grave of dw Aunjeiitz folki Uusitz influence spread westwards asS 

for .L ’ T h“ •»m to lave b«n r=pon,ibk 

developmcat and. tn antent, the .^-population of Hl^ aod 

E^rf““tttn. than in 
Eiuope. Much of liua taaa iteppe country where eatUc-breedins waa the 
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itinrn industry and the people therefore nomads or semi-nomadic; such 
people are mote liidy to impon than to manufacture m«a] iraplementt or 
weapons. Importation was easy. It has been remarked that the Otornaiu and 
Montconi cultures were indebted to Aunjetitz; but cultural influcnocs came 
rather from the south, from the Caucasian area which was the home of the 
earliest metal-working industry, in Transcaucosia, where ore was available, 
even a predommandy pastoral people were bound to borrow the metallurgica] 
techniques practised by their neighbours. The crop-raising peoples of south* 
era Turkmenifl (the pioneers of culture m what are now ±e ossR temtoriea) 
certainly manufactured their own metal instruments and ornaments, as is 
proved by the discovery of furnaces and copper sl^ in ruins of the big 
village setdement at Namazga Tepe. There, m the Namazga IV Icvd, which 
corresponds roughly to Anau HI, all the evidence points to Iranian influence 
being particularly strong in the second half of the third millennium bc; 
the painted pottery shows contacts with Tal-i-Bakun in souihtro Persia, 
with Susa and with Slalk III, and the Russian cstavators emphasize its 
resemblance to that of the Quetta culture of Baluchistan, It must, however, 
be remarked that most of the locally made metal objects from Namazga Tepe 
arc of copper, though bronze does also occur. • , , r 

The general character of the Namazga culture is relatively simple, that of a 
community Uving on a backwater rather than on any important stream of 
progress, whereas in Caucasian Georgia the barrows of the tribal chiefs yield 
bro^ weapons and gold and aUver objects, csoeUendy made by local smiths, 
which show that early in the second half of the second miUenniurn BC this 
Trialeti culture had readied a high le^'d. It was a curiously mixed culture. 
Some of the metal types recall those of such sit« as Talychc, on the northern 
borders of Persia, others arc parallded as far afield as Mycenae, others again 
come from the Lake Van area; the most remarkable are bowls with repousse 
decomtion, scenes of animals and men, which arc indisputably of native 
inspiration, and these are by far the most barbaric, M the 
period, i.e. in the thirteenth century BC, sites such as Gandja-Karabakh and 
Kuban show a later but not dissimiloi culture in which, though the pottery 
is local-and incidentally very fine-the metal-w'ork betrays the influence of 
foreign schools. Only by slow degrees did the knowledge acqu^ by ^e 
southern tribes of Transcaucasia penetrate to the foreat r^ons of the no^, 
where men lived by hunting and fishing in purely Neohihic condition, and tt 
was only in the second millennium that invaders inirodut^ there the^ of 
husbandry, cattle-breeding and metallurgy and a Bronze ^e cult^(fcM^ 
as the Fatynnovo culture) arose in the valley between the Oka V^ 

rivets Anoxher outpost of bronze-working icdmiquc was established about 
laoo BC in the ueighbourhood of Minusmlts, but it ™ an out^t only; 
Siberia remained Neolithic, and ao far from progress being tribes m the 
Baikal region preserved into the nineteenth century An the Glaskovo culture 
which archaeology has brought to light ftom the secood millennium bc. 
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Even from [his brief survey it must be obvious that archaeologicul reseaidi 
has supplied us with an muneuse amount of information regarding the pre¬ 
history of Europe and north-'wesicm Asia. But just as obviously are the 
limits of our knowledge implied by the terms which we are driven to use. We 
talk of the ^Beaker* people, the ‘Bell-barrow’ people, the ‘Tcnamare’ people, 
and of the ‘Aunjctitz’ culiure^ the ‘AdJcrberg', the ‘Lausitz’, the ‘B Argai' 
and the ‘Apcunine' cultures, thus identi^ing a people by some peculiar 
product or feature;, a culture by its habitat or, more ofien, by the nr^me of the 
place in which the relics of it were first found. The fact is that we do not know 
who any of these peoples werej we know scarcely anything about them, only 
about the things they made and used. But the more we study their matcrii 
remains, which are the sole basis for our judgement, the more are we forced 
to lecognUe that none of these tribes or groups concerns our present purpose, 
for at this stage of their existence none of them made any original contribution 
to the progress of mankind. Starting as savages, they did indeed bener 
themselves by means of borrowed arts, but tb^ invented nothing that was 
new or to the general good. In our sunomaiy account the term ‘culture’ has 
recurred with wearisome iteration^ its cons tant use merely emphasizes the 
fact that here the term ‘civilization’ is quite inapplicable. It is, of comse, ime 
that, whereas some groups were lo stagnate or to disappear, the occupants of 
Some of these great regions were in after times to play a part in man’s advance 
im less important than that of the Sumerians, the Egyptians or the Baby¬ 
lonians, But for us their prehistoty only acquires s^nificance after they have 
achieved historic stature i and by that time they are no longer 'the Beaker folk’ 
or ‘the emded ware people’, nor ev’cn, perhaps, the linear descendants of such, 
but a mixed stock which directly or indirectly owed something to the one 
ot the o^tr of those prehistoric cultures, or perhaps to both. Within the 
time-limits of the Bronze Age we can attribute to the various and shifting 
‘groups’ and ‘cultures’ those shadowy creations of the archaeologist—promise^ 
perhaps, but not performance. 


It is, therefore, within the narrow field of the Uteraie peoples alone that we 
have tried to show how there were developed the early phases of civilized lift. 
In treating of the elements that go to make up civilization-agriculture^ law 
and aade, sdmees and crafts, leUgion and art—it has seemed necessary to 
consider eadi in lum, abstracted from its context, merely observing how in 
each immunity they were affected by local conditions, took varying shapes, 
wire or hindered, sterM or made fertile, by the diffe^t pattSm 

of society. By the detailed analysis in the abstract of what are m fact indivisible 
parts of a greater whole we may lay the foundstions of the study of that whole - 
but It must nor be forgoneo that such isolation of the component dements h 
eBsentiaUy artificial, arilizatioa is not merely the sum total of the arts and 
scimees, tiK perfotman^ and the bdiefs of an accomplished people; 
avil^n K a manner of ^c, Our analysis of the means to dvilizaiS has 
touched only paiemheucally on the ends which they served- it is 


time 
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iberefore to assess, so far as possible^ the effect which the astonishing progress 
made by man after the invention of meialluigy eserdsed upon life. 

For ibis purpose we cannot deal with society as a whole. Qvihzaffan did 
not result in an impartial distribution of benefiiSH The material progress 
achieved by man could not have been made without forced labour, nor 
TnainrninrH without it; in [be most enlightened states t^refore, there wMC 
urill slaves for whom dvitizadon did not spell liberty, still serfs whose rights 
were limited and theif opportunities for the better Life but little enlarged, 
and these classes inevitably formed the bulk of the population. Progress has 
always originated fmm and been developed by the superior intelligcn^ 
and the more favourable conditions-of the minority, and has mtmstered 
ptiinsirily 10 chfi wcll-bein^ of a socfel diiOi If we what eSccc the changes 
wrought in the Bronze Age had upon the manner of man’s life we must not 
consider the case of the slave, whose condition bad been relatively tmaffected, 
any more than that of the king or ruler, whose splendour was m any case 
exceptional, and fiora the point of view of man’s history may well have 
proved ephemeral and inconsequent. !t vm the citizen, the free man, pnest 
or merchant, landowner or skiUed artisan, who reaped the benefits of civiliza¬ 
tion, and his normal life is the standard by which progress should be judged. 

But because our history is that of the advance of man in general our sum¬ 
mary must not be regional; it is not a case of portraying the life of an individi^ 
citizen of Egypt or of Mesopotamia, of China or India, of the Himic or the 
Phoenician states j rather is it to matk how the combined or separate raperi- 
ence of all those countries had opened up to mao as such the possibilities of a 
Ubcral existence. No citizen of any of the states enjoyed ^ the ngbc md 
privileges of his contemporary world, but those which he did «)oy, whether 
shared by others or peculiar to his own society, did help to enridi the hun^ 
heritage. If, therefom. we disregard regional accidents and weave togej^ 
Threads drawn from diverse sources, our resultant pattern ^ not indeed 
reproduce that of any one society but should represent not unfairly the d^- 
mic concept of civilization which man had now evolved and was handmg 

down to future generations. ... u.. 

None the less is it true that regional differe^, thongh they may be 
explained as the accidental results of local conditions, bear whnras to one of 
the most important social changes that took place in the wu^ of the Broi^ 
Age. The accidents of physical surroundings—of soil and dimate-^iacuraUy 
led to dificccnccs in the manner oflife of the various grou^j but with the 
petpetuatioQ of such differences and with the mduration of tradition tb^ 
were evolved distinct mcnmUtics. With, on ^e one hand, the c^ira^on 
of Eovemment tending to crystallize tradition and, on the other, fori^ 
wars not only emphasizing the contrast between one group and anotbw but 
also picturing everything alien as inimical, there was bom the local 
consciousness which makes for idtionalism. At the b^moing o our pw 
we found social groups distinguishable more readUy by tbcir gcographioal 
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localioQ than by chdi cultural idiosyncrasies; at its dose we are confronted 
by nations. In the tbineenth century bc an inhabitant of the Nile valley 
regarded himself primarily as an Egyptian] a member of that social order 
which was based on and maintained by the divinity of Pharaoh ji he despised 
anyone who did not share that status; his whole outlook was peculiar to the 
land of his birth i the man and his country were indissoluble j to live away 
from Egypt was exile; to die away from Egypt w*aa damnation.! The dtixen 
of Babylonia] a man of very mixed bloodj with far wider interests a less 
intense love of the soil] al^ough a narrower patriotism devoted hirn to the 
dty state of historical tradition was still in the broadest sense a Mesopotamian. 
The ycl mote mix e d members of the confederation which was the Hicdte 
empire held themselves aloof from their neighbours and in spite of intemsl 
jealovtsie defended the formidable unity of Hattusas. The Phoenicians 
tolerated for commercial reasons the outsiders with whom they traSeked, 
but clung to their independence with passionate tenacity; thdr centres of 
gen'emment were separate and individual—Ugari^ Byblos, Sidon and Tyre 
—but each of them was Phoenician first and foremost, Lastly, the Hebrews 
nrere a 'Chosen People’, a nation set apami 

In 1250 BC then, any man in the dvilLzed countries of the Middle East was 
a dtizen OF a subject of one of a number of recognized national states,! But 
this particular allegiance consdtuied no threat to his personal security. It is 
t^e that the binh-pangs of the states had gaierally meant wars between 
rival rulers, with the resultant risk of ruin to the individual citizen; but at 
tl^ date be profited by whai must have appeared to him an assured stability; 
his world was a world at peace,^ and it was difficult to i m agin'* that any serious 
breach of the peace could occur, or anything upset the seemly order of mter- 
nationaJ coexistence. 

Adnutiedly, one great power had disappeared. But it was now a century 
and a half since Minoan Knossos bad gone down in fiames, and for peoples 
outside Cteie that had really made but little difference! the Mycenaean heirs 
oiried On the old traditions, end that in a more cosmopolitan 
spirit, for they were keener and more accessible traders, and with their mCT'’ 
chant colonies established on the Asiatic mainland, as at Ugarit, they brought 
the Aegean mtn dosei touch with the test of the Middle East than the 
Minoan Cretans had ever done. It was true that one heard tales of far-off 
troubles, that ‘the isles were unquiet', that the attitude of the ruler of Libya 
seemed rather menacing, and that Assyria was growing formidable; and 
everybody knew chst the tad a campaign every year—-but these 

were mere border affairs, which were the concern of the regular army, and 
the troops were engaged in maintaining the peace, noi in disturbing it. What 
really mattered were the relations between the great powers, and those were 
Qoellent. Egypt, Babylon, Hattusas, the Syrian states, seemed to have 
renounced all their old enmities. The dynasts were linked together by 
political marriages; even a minor ruler like Niqmad of Ugarit had espoused 
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an Egyplian piioocsSj while the Great King of the Hittites had visited Egypt 

in person? to attend tbe marriage of tus daughter to Ramses IIj another 
daughter of Hattusilis was the wife of Bentesina, prince of the Amumi. 
Regular embassies attached to the different courts assured the smooth 
setdctncni of mioor difficulties) and so anxious were the rulers to have th^r 
mtcresEs reprcseniod in palatable form that they would even empic^ foreig^iers 
in the diplomatic service; thus Amenophis III had sent a Humie^ Iishappaj 
as his envoy to Arzawa and TUi-Sarruma) prince of Carcbemish) employed 
an Egyptian who was so thoroughly naturalized that he wrote his name in 
Akkadian form and in Hitdtc hicroglj'phs upon his seal. Wber^ the srars of 
former days had so often been occasioned by disputes regarding the owner¬ 
ship of some fiontier town or province) these important questions were now 
peacefully setded by diplomacy, and for negotiations of ±e sort the amb^- 
sador mtghr be granted plenipotentiary powers and entrusted with a facsimile 
of the Great Seal of the Hittite king; there could be no strongjer evidence of 
the wish to avoid war at all oosts, which, after the indecisive battle of Kadesb, 
governed the policies of the exhausted Middle Eastern powers. 

A world at peace gave to the individual not only a feding of stability 
which made effort worth while, but also the leisure and indination for sclT- 
espression. Eiontieis were open, so that a man could travel freely, and the 
governments encouraged trade, so much so that a royal treaty mi^t secure 
the rights of merchants or artisans of one country to pursue a seasonal 
occupanoD in another, returning home for the unprofitable port of the year, 
while, on the other hand, the local merchants were protected against unfair 
competition by foreign rivals. Xhe personal safety of travelling traders w?as 
guaranteed, and we even find the Hittite queen paying compensation for the 
sinking of a Ugarit merchant vessel outside its territorial waters allegedly due 
to Hittiw sabotage. A well-organized system of credit enabled the merchant- 
adventurer to finance his expeditions with funds provided by private bankers, 
by the temple or the palace at a fair rate of interest, and both sides were 
protected by the legal conditions specified in the contract. Intematioiial trade 
not only brought foreign goods and luxuries into a country, but also opened 
men*^s eyes to new inventions and their minds to new ideas; whether a man 
voyaged abroad or stopped at home his horizon was not drcumscribed fay 
the frontiers of his state, but he could feel himself to be, in a measure, a 
fcUow-membex of a wider community, of a union of states whi^ together 
made up the civilized world. 

In fact, of course, the ‘union of stales' was simply the mutual tolerance of 
autocrats anxious not to be involved in war. The ci tiz en who profited by bis 
country’s foreign polic>- had nothing to do with the framing of it He could 
boast of being a freeman, but for him ‘freedom’ meant i^y that by law he was 
absolved from certain unpleasant obligations and was licensed to live his own 
life after his own iksliion within the limits of the bw^ But that happy state of 
affaire was a fortunate aeddentj the absolurion and the licence had been 
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gtamcd and could be revoked by something wholly outside Eus control. Man 
had not yet evolved the idea of ^freedom* in a democratic senses, the sense in 
which the Athenians were to use the term seven centuries later: a dtiaen of 
the Middle East in the Bronze Age lived under the law and utighr approve 
of the law, but he had no say in the making of it. 

Any suggestion that the code of law might be drawn up by the people or in 
consultation with the people, would in those daj's have been condemned as 
paradoxical and impious.^ Law emanated uliiniatety &om a god, and was 
enunciated cither by the god himself (as In the case of Pharaoh) or by his 
official mouthpiece^ king or priest; its authority therefore was absolute and 
unquestionable. The administration of the law was a different matter in that 
the officials were humane the dtizen might complain of Injustice or corrup¬ 
tion, but hb appeal was to the gpds, for the correction of abuse, not for any 
amendment of the code. However hardly the terms of the law might bear 
upon the individual be was obliged to accept it as it stood. 

Nowhere, in the course of the Bronze Age, had m an attained that moral 
outlook which would make him see an anomaly in the fact that all men were 
not equal before the law. The gods had so designed the worldj men were not 
equal, and the divine law accorded with the will of the gods. It was therefore 
no injustice, but a frank recognition of the facts, that disductioa was made 
even amongst free m en, that there was one law for the rich and another for 
the poor, one law for the oobleman and another for the man of the middle 
class; rather was it a proof of the essential justice of heaven that the noble- 
mm’s privities were counterbalanced by heavier punisbment for any 
misdoing and that middle-class inferiority found compensation in lifter 
dues, any case the free citizen had his measure of freedom guarante^ to 
him—indeed except when by his own fault or by the accident of war he 
forfeited freedom—and although be served an autocratic govenunem he was 
not a slave. 


The tnsritution of slas ery was traditionali univenal and essential to social 
life and progress, nor was any man's conscience (not even the slave’s) hurt 
by it. Custom and law alike vacillated uncertainly between the two mcom- 
panble theones, that a slave was a mere diattd, and that a slas*e was a human 
being m sorry circu^tanoes bur not altogether without claims upon his 
rdlow-mctL In practice the second view seems to have prevailed most often 
When slavery was mcuircd for debt it was difficult to maintain that the 
temper^ sentences deprived the debtor of aU human rights, and even 
when the slave was a foreigner, bought and sold as merchandise he was a 
valuable possesion whose wonh might he increased by decern trratment. In 
pracn^ ffierefom, ^very ^ of a mild type, and the slavesjwner might 
pray t^i he recetve from god as much clemency as he extended to his slave; 
there is no reason to think that the owner was necessarily brutalized bv the 
imtituUOT which all regarded as part and parcel of the divine scheme of 
things. On the other band the gulf that separates the freeman from the slave, 
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and the fact that the private dozen could possess slaves of his own, empha¬ 
sized his free ddzenship; the privilege that be enjoyed, and the sense of 
mastery, profoundly affected his view of the relation in which be stood 
vis-d-^is the state. 

He ac 'Tp t e d readily the fact that the government of the state was auto¬ 
cratic and absolute f its pow'cr over him was unquestionable and its demands 
upon him might be exigent. But that did not make him the slave or the victim 
of a tyrant. The head of the state was either himsdf a god, or represented a 
godj its demands upon him were made in the name of a divine being upon 
fpjiQgc goodwill depended the welfare of each and allj the scrvioe that one 
rendered to the god was, as it werc^ an insurance premium which no man 
could grudge. Some people believed ihat man bad been creat^ for no other 
purpose than to produce food for the gods; however that might be, it was 
certainly true that the gods expected and enjoyed ihe sacrifices which men 
offered to them, and would miss their accustomed mcab if through the 
or the penury of their worshippers such w’Cre to fail. The god who 
was Lord of the state depended on his subjects for his own well-being, and 
since their offerings must be according to their means their prosperity was to 
his own advantage. Gramed that the state required of its citizens blind 
this was not a rule of brute force; it was no case of a human tyrant 
dragooning his fcUow-men; enlightened sclf“interest rccogiuzcd the benefits 
of a divine autocracy, and the dignity of the individual did not suScr because 
he acknowledged the absolute supremacy of god. 

So far as can be gathered from the documents of an age when philosophic 
fhonght found no expression, the burden of state authority sat very li^tly 
upon men^s minds. They believed that they enjoyed a freedom which in fact 
did not exist, but the illusion satisfied them. The political history of the time 
reraunts innumerable attempts by conquered peoples to shake off a foreign 
yoke, for there they were rebelling against the enforced rule of a human 
master; but there is no record of the citizens of a state trying to upset the 
state regime,for that would have meant fighting against god. Even when 
Akhenaton disowned the Egyptian pantheon and dishonoured their temples 
his apostasy, however unpopular, aroused no rioleni opposition even from 
the powerful priesthood of Amon, so that only wftcr^ death could the 
counter-revolution take place; and that because of the divini^ of the Pharaoh 
himself. The Hittitc Wng could be tried and executed by the panhm, the 
General Assembly of his warriors, but only if he himseff offended aga^t the 
divine law which as a man he was supposed to maintain; the pankus in such 
a case was not in revolt against the state but was def^ding it. The subject of 
a ihcocratic state acquiesced automatically in the inviolability of the state and 
in its absolute rule, and saw in that no mfringcmcnt of his personal liberty; 

he was, under god, a fieeman and a master of men. ^ ^ £. 

Undoubtedly the idea had been bom that the state was run for the benefit 
of its diizcns.*' Of course, the micntioQ of the god might be thwarted by the 
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tocompetence or the dishonesty of his ministers, but the humblest man, such 
8 s the 'Eloquent Peasant* of the E^pdan tale, need not hesitate to appeal to 
the god—in this case Pharaoh — or to bis mortal vicc-r^eni; the freemanj in 
&ct« had his rights^ which the government could not disregard without 
giving offence to heaven. However unmoral might be the behaviour oT the 
gods themsdves, they had yet ordained for men a social code which oonc^ 
sponded more or less to morality; it overrode human values in so far as it 
encouraged slavery, but the personal value of the individual free citizen was 
established by it, and such a one cxiuld, although he had no say in the shying 
of the laws, none the less daim to be a responsible member of the state. 

The individualism of the dtizen was symbolized fay his to hold 
private property, especially in land. The two primitive systems whereby land 
was cither communal or was temple property, i.e. owned by the god, were 
gradually breaking down in all the more civilized countries. It may be that 
the communal system still persisted in China in the Shang period, but dso> 
where it bad vanished long before the end of the Bronze Age." The temples 
sdll possessed enormous estates (and in Egypt were even adding to these) 
but the fiefs granted to soldiers and to courtiers, originally on rrmdinnna of 
feudal service, in the course of rime were freed from those CTi cumb ran ces and 
were held in fee simple. The Middle East never developed a comprehensive 
feudal regime such as we may suspect to have prevailed in rhina imriit the 
Chou Dynasty, but grams of land were on a scale sufficient to build up a rtn^a 
of landowners, many of them small landowners, who acquired hereditary an d, 
finally, absolute tights; and, as property changed hands fiedy, there resulted 
a mixed system with the great domains of lung or temple neighboured 
by the fiel^ and gardens of private landlords, even of small-holdcts. Moic 
than anything eke does landed property persuade a man that he is tndcpcn'> 
dent and has a ted stake in the country. When then we find, as we do in 
Babylonia, that apart &oin the tegular farming class the townsman was prone 
to possess a vegetable plot or a field or two somewhere outside thy city walls, 
we may fairly conclude that sodery was strongly individialistic and, ai the 
same time, satisfied with its form of government. A Babylonian, and still 
more an Egyptian, would have regarded with incredulous horror the right of 
the Hittite community to sit in judgement on its sovereign; the conception of 
a limited mooarchy was whoUy alien to his experience and to his beUefe, nor 
would it have seemed to him to imply any higher sodd ided; his own go\'era- 
ment was very properly autooadc, it exacted from him such dues as were 
necessary to the state's welfare^ and it allowed him dl the personal Uberty 
that a man could ask. ' 

It is wdl to remember that the immense progress in culture and in technied 
knowledge which has been described in our foregoing chapters had 
crowded into a robdvdy brief space of time. In the Stooe Age, dthouEh the 
sum totd of advance had been revolutionary, im pace had been very slow 
so that miUennium had stioDeeded to millennium with hardy perceptible 
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change in num^s estate. Bni in the Bronze Age a few centunts saw the world 
of the Middle East transfomicd. Material advance outstripped the growth 
of thought. Provided that a man was &ee to enjoy the comforts and advantages 
that ever-new inventions spread before his eyes he asked nothing mores he 
grasped at the ‘bread and circuses' and cared not at all for political theories 

and ideals. ^ , j j 

The good things of life were indeed manifest. The dozen was weU lodged, 
after a fashion undreamed of in the preceding age. The Mesopotamian, even 
one of very moderate means, had a solidly built bouse adapted to his rnannci 
of life (o. Part 11, Cbapier II, p. 4^5)» reasonably spadous, which guaranteed 
privacy and comfort and enabled him to cnteitain his friends; a permanent 
home:, it enshrined the traditions of his faniLly, and the setting enhanced his 
dignity as the head of the household and the high prirat of its ancestral cult. 
The Egyptian man of rank lived in more palatial oondidoos, a walled garden 
surrounding the great bouse with its open loggias, its gaily-painted walls 
and columns, its bathrooms and separate quarters for the womenfolk; no one, 
in those flat and rainless lands, could have the channelled water that flushed 
the closets of Minos’s palace, but the mere fact that such an amenity had been 
invented showed how keenly men appreciated the sophistications of domestic 
life. As early as the Twelfth Dynasty the Egyptian countiy house, though it 
might be flimsUy built, aimed at dvilkcd conifort, and its fonnal garden, its 
pergolas and ornamental tank where one could bathe were a delightful 
setting for the al fresco entertainment of guests, The Egyptian bouse, indeed, 
was not the family shrine which the more serious-minded Babylonian made 
of his home, but a place in which he could enjoy himself and to whidt he 
could invite his friends, The tomb paintings show us the banquets which m 
his life the dead man had loved to give; the tables are heaped with rich foo^, 
fish and birds and joints of meat, cakes and fruit, and there are jars of T™e 
whose seals bear the name and date of the vintage 'House of the High Pnest 
of the Sun, year 9'—and perhaps its quality, *very good’; the guests, both mm 
and women, well dressed and finely perfumed, decked with jewels ai^ wi^ 
garlands of flowers bung round their necks, ate not ashamed to d^ to the 
point of intoxication, while musicians play and sing and naked ^Is ami^e 
them with dances or acrobatic feats. It was such luxury as tins that for the 
Egyptian constituted ‘the good life’, Obviously it could be enjoyed only by 
the wealthy; but wealth and all that it brought depended u^n the favom of 
Pharaoh, and there was no saying on whom that capndous fevour might &lli 
even a slave might be raised to rank and riches, and a bi^ officer of the cotm 
could declare, ‘I was one whose family was poor, and whose to^ was sm^ 
but the Lord of Two Lands recognized me; 1 was accouu^ gri^t m lus 
bean’. Education opened the door to public servic^ and the humblKt 
Egyptian of the middie doss mighr warm himself with the dream that he 
would one day catch the eye of Phamob and rank amongst the great ones of 
the earth.*> 
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In Other countries of the Middle Esst, tvhere the form of government 
depended upon law and precedent rather than on the untrammelled caprice 
of the ruIcTj such opportunities of advance were limi ted, and the individual 
citizen found other means to sdf-espression. On the wbolCj (his meant that a 
man relied more upon his own cdbrts and abilities than on the accidents of 
patronage, and he could choose various ways of employing them. He bad to 
equip himself for success. A freeman of the lower dass who followed a craft 
h^, of course, to be a member of a guild;, but when once he had served his 
apprenticeship he could set up as his own master, not wholly dependent UfiOD 
any parronage as was the Egyptian, and in competition widi his fellow^ 
CTaftsmen proht by bis skill. A boy of a better-class family would be sent to 
school—not necessarily a temple school-^where the education would be of a 
fairly general type; he might be trained for the priesthood, or for the public 
service; he might even become a research scholar or a schoolmaster in his 
turn, but be might equally well look forward to a business career. Business 
and trade were, mdeed, the main preoccupation of the townsman; they should 
bring him wealth, but in any case they were an outlet for his wigTgiffi and a 
means of asserting his personality . Trade was regulated by the state, but the 
regulations were ultimatdy in the merchant’s interest, and provided that he 
observed the law he was encouraged and protected by them; even where the 
state, i.e. the king or the temple, embarked on trade, the private HmW could 
con^e with it on fair terms and not be overborne by official rivalry. In 
Babyl<^a-^and the same was probably true in the essentially commercial 
Pbocnidan state$~the merchant enjoyed a remarkable degree of freedom and 
displayed a corresponding initiative; the same man would speculate in 
business of many sorts and in the goods of many countries. He could travd 
ftcely and with reasonable safety, and in foreign parrs had the backing of his 
own government, to whose resident political envoy he could appeal for such 
hdp as in modem times would be given by a consul;'-) it was to his interest 
to appreciate the arts and to leam the ways of lands other than his own, and 
since at every stage of his journeys he was bound to reo^nizc and respect 
the local gods, he was likely to develop a broad-minded oosmopohtanism 
corresponding to the free cultural exchanges which, in the thirteenth 
century BC, seem to make for a Middle Eastern unity. 

The Uberty accorded (O the merchant, and the liberal outlook with which 
wc may credit him, did not intrude iim> the sphere of politics; engrossed in 
the exploitation of the resources open to him he had no time for abstractions 
and could recognize no oonffia between individualism and divinely constitu¬ 
ted authonty. In the ancient civilizations, there could be no place for chat 
rebeUious protest ascribed by the Old Testament to the lawless horde of 
Hebrew runaways when 'the princes of the assembly, men of renown, 
gathered themselves together against Moses and against Aaron, sayimt “Ye 
t^e tw much upon yot^ seeing that all the congregation is holy, every one of 
them , Such mdependence of spirit, which is the germ of the demooadc 
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idea, could be given to the world only by a young people, not hidebound by 
the old traditions which dvilizod man took for granted. Experience had 
proved to hint the value of those rradmons; they had indeed worked amazingly 
well. Observing them, man had in the course of the Bronze Age created a new 
world wherein a decently ordered sodccy could live, and even live in peara, 
enjoying wholly new standards of comfort j he had produced in sculpture 
and painting works of art which still comniaiid the admiration of the world 
and in literature poetry and prose worthy to survive-^and which did survive 
because he had also invented the art of writing; in architecture he had 
discovered all the basic principles and had employed them in mastcipicoes. It 
is characteristic that in what we call the sciences his advance was purely 
pragmatic; bis observations and esperiments aimed at practical results, and if 
he could compile a calendar, dye his textiics, manufacture metal alloys, dose 
for a fever, calculate the ar» of a field or the cost of a building in materials, 
bbour and time, he was satisfied; questions of cause and effect did not 
intcrat him—they simply were not his affair, for the processes of sdenoe were 
miraculous, and bis success in them was due as much to prayers, charms and 
magic as to method. Similarly, he did not question the gods. As gods, they 
were not bound by the rules of conduct which social life necessarily imposed 
upon men; it was their indisputable power for good or evil that impelled 
man^s obedience and worship, and for averting their anger sacrifice was better 
rhiin obedience. They did demand of man the social virtues, because on 
society depended their own weU-being“Such was the natural explanation of 
the divine sanctions against crime; but even at this early stage an individual, 
or a generation, might occasionally glimpse a moral aspea of ddty and in a 
penitential psalm invoke the forgiveness of god. But introspection of that kind 
was rare, little more than the morbid outcome of misfortune. While it would 
be unjust to condemn as grossly materialistic an age in which the love of 
beauty is an unmistakable feature, it must be recognized that, on the one 
hand, the tyranny of accepted and authoritarian rdigioo dosed the door on 
any true philosophy or any independence of thought, and, on the other, ^c 
adventure of re~shaping the world engrossed roan s mind and afforded him 
full scope for sdf-devdopment. 

We have seen with what success Bronze Age man took advaniage of his 
Opportunities, and it may wdl be that by the end of the thirteenth century he 
h pd exhausted all the possibilities of his new material, worfci^ within the 
limitations of his society. New materials and new men, uninhi bited by the old 
traditions, were needed for further advance. The Harappa civilization had 
coUapsed in mins and the future of north-w»t India tras m the hands of 
the semi-barbarous Aryan invaders. The glories of Knossos had long smoe 
vanished. The rise of the warrior state of Assyria had reduced &byloma to 
the rank of a second-rate power and although it had not destroyed its tractions 
had for the time being at least sapped its virility. Now the Hictite empire was 
to be wiped out. Egypt, after the final effort that saved her frontiers, could do 

pp Mhinry 
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no morei^S she ceased to coinit as a pioneer of dvilmdon and, n^ing her 
memories, long smgnarcd ia a world of progress to which she contributed 
nft rhin g oniiJ such time as Babylonian and, later, Greek instructors put her 
in touch with modernity. All the great centres of Bronze Age civilization 
perished from foreign attack or fdl behind through iutcmal decadence^ all 
save China only. There dvilkation was so deeply rooted in the land of its 
origin that wave after wave of savage invaders only brought in new blood 
and fresh energy to sirry on the old traditions and to build upon the old 
foundations. At no moment of time did the acddoits of history breach the 
conrinuity of Chinese culture; but in the western world, about 1200 BC, 
dramatic happenings were to mark the cud of one age and the beginning of a 
new. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER XI 

I. C F. G, ILiwfccs^ TJa Prthuiark of Eur&p^j p. jBu 

a, E* JHcnfidd in Iron in lA* AnCKiii MaU (Oidbrd^ 194:^^ PP- 158 sq.j that these 

flld. pmpKiQn, beouiit of thdx value ihc pcoplo tluv^ugb whme letdEonta ihtf 
pas^, mml enjoyed Mine kind of fiafe-owadnet. An oicaot [muld^ to this Is provided 

ty the an mncnEm non-Moslem tribe of ^rnril^'; in Syrii Atabiq i they ire 

dospised os miolcaii, but travel freely over the difmot tribal arcaj and enjoy complete 
Imimmity. 

3. Piofcswr J* Lcdtnt eoiphuixes the fiirCi Uwt the Egypnan c«seiiEml|y ddined by 
liii religiocLp his tiueiitBdon imo phaiaomc: loctecy* ws9 the Fturanh who mliKl the 
pfltt i dpation of the Egypiiaiii Ln cosmosj ihc Fharooli who made them^ and than only, 

4. Prorcssor t. M. Dioknuofl: doiifeti that the dttzena of Babylonia tboufht of rhemseitves 

ns belougipa to a MesopDtajman nanon. The FbocuJcians shd not even have a common 
nuns m their own they wcfu T'yriana'* 'Sidoniani^ etc,^ but ntver ^Phoe- 

niidam'. The tribal cuanectkmi of the Hcbrewi were stmogci: tlun rheit mccrtribol da; 
they began to all thcmselvci ■ ’choscD people' only later, and then erclusively mi 
religtDui anduot on 'natlocaliadtf grouiuls. FrofeifiDr 1, JvL Dxohono&'cimsiden that wtial 
WES ttopomniL was ihai a nmu bdoo^ed 10 a certam oainmimiry^ and to u cmain 

or nfbal cuIl Hicrc were no lutzons* &s we dc&ie them. 

j. PiofeEsor I. M. Diahowaff here renews his doubts as lo the existence ofnaduiuil siatei at 
ihii time. The Hinue kiafdom was not a nadnqgl foitc nor was the Kasstte tjneduem 
What united Haibylonia nud to fi certain extent E^ypt wm b cominoa lysiem of inigauDOt 
not tiationd fbclmgf the amtU states of Syro-Pbo^Jcia were not nadunil states^ Assyria 
had H mixed popiibiiDO and its kings^ be|tuming with Tiglatpileser 1 (twelfth cenoiry 
Bc), having oonqumd ■ tmitory^ used to ootmt the popnladoji among the people of 
Asshtj duregartliag the ethnic and linguisdc dumci^ of the cootiueied. 

At kABt this is whit he thought. But the peace did uot last. See pp. S37-G, 

7, Actordin^ to the Egyptkn ttoryj which u not necessarily true. 

5. Piofeswr L M, DialonodT ob«frei ihiit in Mesopotamia tbe Uw at this Orae coMiited 
of (fl) customary bw developed in the tegnl praedee ofthc coum and as ooundb nfeldcrt, 
assembhea, etc., ot C*> mdinancset which might be colkcted in ludi docmmaiis as 
the 'Laws of Ur-Nammu' md the TLnwa of HammtaabiV If dtixcis felt that the cus- 
tonmry bw was imruit they tould appeal to the king who m%ht issue mu ordinance for 
the puticular aise cmicemed or promulgate a new law. 
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9. Ptofessor I. M. DiilumoQ' oOX^ tEui HommiiiabJ bad limited sUvay fbr (kbt fo a Icmi 
of thro: you?. However, both before and after HanimorabJ* slaveiy for debt was pram- 
cdly slavery for life. 

10. Titefie were pedfxli of anardiy m l^tir diesc wm doe not to any rising of the 

proletariat agunft the regime bin eiilw to fbrdgn invailoa or w the ambition of heitdi- 
Uiry nomardis amdnus to become Pharaohs. The upsetims of iodal nmka whicb the 
poets bewail (cf. Ch. Xj p. Sofi} rcstiitcd &om the Ikvooritiim shown to "tew meo', the 
adberenta of a sOoeessful upvtirt^ at the expense of the old oMda] clau, Noae of these 
chaogM ejected the consritutiim in any way. 

11+ Prolessor 1 . M. DisJEono^ conridets that ihe state wis nm for the benefit of the ruling 
doss and somctlincs ^ ibe benefit of a ifrant, whatever the ideokieical juadfitation. 
Sodety was divided into fteemrn and slavei. Bui the fteemen dicmsdves bdmiged to 
difiercni classes and the dan divmon wm petpeniated by the state. An Egyptian of these 
tiincs wa$ a responsible member of the state in a limited sen^ only: he had many duties 
and few lighn. 

la. Professor L M. Dialconoff observei that the cooimimal system still peixiited in many 
oountries such as^ for mstancej Assyria. The rights of the pmpriemr were resixicted, Lt, 
they were combmed with dudes tow^ the commimity such as ke^inff up the iirigalion 
system. The land of the small owners was land granted by the e oirornm i t yj pot land gtan- 
ted by the Mng or temple. 

Ij. Profssor L M- DiafcoDoff remfltfcs that education coat mnoey and wai in mmt cases 
practnally inaccessible CO the poor. Fmfnsor Ralph Tomer poimx out* however* that 
during the Middle Kingdom and New Kingdom education Increasingly became a mcatu 
of dimbiog the social laddcrj evm for the poori tee H. Bruimcr^ Ah^lgyptiMchs ErsUhmg 
(Wiesbaden, pp- 40-^- 

14. PmCessar I. M, Dtoltonofr points out that the riabi were someTimea great. Even the 
envoys of the ldn|;$ in EL Anums times were lubjcct Co assaults on the way, Such cnvoyi 
were often mere hostages in the hands of the foreigil hing. 

15. Professor J. Ledant docs not oemsider that Eg^^t ceasea to mii^ 0 contributiQn to 

dviUeation after the aecond miUeniiJinn. In the ci^th and seventh centuries nc Egypt 
enjoyed n magu^cent tenai^mnee^ During the and Sma periods &nd In late 

Egyptuui even under the Micedooim and Roimm Fliaraolis+ Egypt produced 

much ibai ii worthy of admiradom This was the Egypt in which Herodoma nayed and 
Plato studied 
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Djetiis, fsiSsil finds at, 43 

iSp 97; domer-dcatlOP ufj 142-3, 238; 
evolutm rf, 281 

Dordoguc caves, 133, 155, tfio, Z991 and 
bpuri al cusTotns, 208 
Dover, Somits ot io Ice ages, 21 
dFSJimge systems, 295 
Dravidians, 38 

dreams, prebistoric man's anfeude to, 208 
drillii 156* 317 
Dryapit^icujj 37 

dwelitogs, tl 4 - 5 ^ I3l“40j = 33 i 

234 , 23 < 5 j 244. 245 f = 53 ( 293 = «# ^ 
architecture md building; ^^c dwellecs 

£iait Indies, ntdal types m, 59 
Eden culture^ 173 

Egypt, 78* 871 basketry, 310; dothingp 314; 
^tiesp 342-3; dwellings, 291; Ncolithk 
cultures, 732 -- 7 ,. 268-70 poniiiT, 2S4; 
port ety aad stone veisds, 306^ 309; quems, 
316-17; toobf 321J Se^ ohn entries 
lor t^ follnwing ciilturei: Amialian; 
Bad&rian; Fayum; Merimdizfii Ubsud, ai* 
Ehringsdorf man, 46^ 47^ 79 
EJcmcntdtnn mltuiOj 52, 90, 182 
Flepbant Bed (Clucton-ow-Sw), 156 
elephants, 20, 156^ 236 
Elscct glacial phase, 21 
Emiran oilnire, E2, 171 
engnving: s» sculpture 
Enid (deityj, 344 
Eeccaie era, 18-19, 3s 
Eehip^ ^iriznitive horK}| ti 
coUihs, 66, 68 

(modmi hone), 20 
^du, 399 > 344 
Bmsd (Tninsylvania)^ 251, 304 
EncboUc culture, 99, 125, 139* 
pmsim^ 17&-9, 247 
Eskimo* 33, 95, 125, 13$, rfio, 256-7 
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EuHTpc, 20, 25i 188-93; Aziliiin cylTLU«, 

97, E75i C tonnian ^ Lcvalkpidfiu and 
TuyodAO culEures^ 76-7; ^thing^ 314; 
dwdlmssi 124m Htrma s^pim ic^ 50^ 
Mngd^aiim culiufc, 86-71 A^temoaiao 
and KU111I4 pc5£i|3ki 97“® I MROlithk 
iruJtiira, 175-81; Ncandenha] man in, 79; 
Ncotithic coltiiresj 233 fiL poE^'m; poKcrji 
306; racial lypca, 53, sSt 73* Eombs 250; 
tools, 971 wtapcm^ 253: r<i aiw entries 
for i^vlduol oounnrica 
eiEgamy, 116-17,122,125,12B 
e;&-|nLnT» 234, zJS 

EunDy lifc^ 123-9 
Arming: ^gti^ruxe 

FatyanoTO colturc, 253 
Fanresiiiiih culiuic^ 78^ 169 
Fayuin culture, 234"^i 3^^* 3^j 

31I1322 

femlity cults, lo, l 23 j I 31 j K^Si 199. ^3 
207, 3X2> 213, 335^1 343' at aha MoLbcr 
Coddai cult 

figuriao* 135, l®?* *94^ 19®^^ 226, 304: jaa 
'V enuMs' 

fiic-moldiig tod coflOTl, 9, 154, 135* 139-41 
First Nor^cm culnme; ree TridiE^becdiCT 
culture 

Fishhock miuit 5] 

ashing tad Etshing geai, 97-9, 145, 158^, 

236 

fintc-trol rnhuies, 64, 88-91 7l-4( 76-S, 
86-^t ^44-5, 148-^0^ 166 fil pzuiVrj 237^ 
3*7 

fljut, 246, 279, 311 

flint-woriEmg^ i4&-74^ 3^i-4- ^ flake- 
twl cultures 
Ftombad skulls 51 
fluukl-pniai culnurei^ 92, 174-5 
Folsom culture* 9t“4j 174-5 
Fouiecb^fade 50, 77 
food and cookiiag, 39, 4D, 75, 95* 99^ 104, 
125, 134, r39-^* 252* 278-9, 316-17: Ke 
{iho 

food-gathcringt 94^. ^55 

fansa iniJ forest trees, 31^ 96, 98-9, 2I4-5 
Fosufl eulrure, 9S, 177 
fwil wood tools* 71 

Fitactp 47j 30p 33t 77# 83, 86, 92, 97, 308, 
209, 211* 240, 245, 298s cave art 122, 163* 
187-205 

fhiit: m vegetables and bruit 
Fuegans* tis^ t6l 

GargarEon, dwelling at| 137 
Giinbk^i Cave (Kcutb), 52 
Gennony, 21, 46, 137* 156, 244^ 293. 39®" 
ui aha Ehrmgsdorf man; Hamburgianm; 


Gerzean culture* 237 
Giants' Graves (Sardinia), 250 
Gibraltar,^ fossU flnda in* 47 
gladatiDn, 5, 16-27 

goals* 97* 241, 246, 252* 262, 279-So^ 282 
and goddesscsS see ekities 
gold* 237 
enuges, 194, 24s 
gourda-, as containers, 279 
eoveiiiineut* primitive* z^-9 
giain-slonige, 226, 235, 245, 3 ® 5 j 391 # 3t0| 
as iTuportaut stage in man's de^ cloptneEii, 6 
passland areas, 50-1 

gravcis (burins)* 195: ii« aha bludes 6ud 
blade-and-bunu mlturca 
etevci* 237* S36, 332; commwwd, 252: 
passage and gaUery graves, 250,291^300: 
see nis2 burial eusioms; tombs 
Gravenian culture* #3* 86,96,134, 170, 187, 

233 

Great Goddess* the* 207* 343 
Greece* 241* 242 
Greenlan d ice^^cetXi 22 
Gfimuldi Caves (F«incc)> 209 
Giimei Gt^es (England}^ 326 
Gunoches, 90 
Guna giaciali phosCj 20 
Gipsutn Cave (AriMUa), 95^ 182 

Haiiar Kim temple, 299 

Haiikr (Anatolia), 242 

Hulofoa culture, 229-31, 241* 291^ 331-2, 
341 

Haraburgians, 97^ 115, 170 
baimncr-smiiei, 4a* 150 
hand, dcvetopmnjt of the, 104 
band-aac cultures* 7* 42, 63-78 punuTt* 106, 
144 p 148 * 166 fli passim 
Hossuna culture^ 227, 2S8, 319, 320, 322 
Hathor Cgoddcas) 342-3 
bcfld-buating, 123 
H^Jtbsj Cave of tbe, 139 
Heidelberg tfinn^ 44^ 

High Lodge (England), 76 
Himalaya Mountiima* fim folding of* t6; ice« 
sbeen, 22 

Hissarlik (Greece), 242 
hoH, 229* 283, 319 

iM^anj (N. Amertcan Indians^ dwellings)* 

Hdhc^am culture, 95 
Hdlixcoc period, 15 
Houiimldae* 34, 37 

Hama htid^lhfrgitms: see HeidtHKig irum 
Hama rKondmhairmu: see Neandcrclial t p^" 
Hama rhcdenmmt see Rbodsun man 
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^apienij M cradlelmsi 4I 

emcTS^^c «tliest calUir^J df^^'clop- 

rocnt qf, 3-ir^ 15* CTolutiofi of* 34-^1 
migtaucHU qf, % 23i ^ 5 j S3-'4> 73i 74> 
91 ff,; supiTtnacy ofx S^I“2 
Homo see So^ tnaJi 

Hape Fountain cailnire, 77 
honct, t7-iSj 20, 2S3 
Hoticniots, 57 

Hotu Gave CCaspiflii), 224 
bow»ei Juid hutst s« arcMicctine and buikl- 
iiig; dwcUiugi 
Hia (ChiM« ¥C3«l)j 256 
Hiin£nr>\ 243 . 

huniin^, 7-®? ^Ti lS» 75 j 92, 

121, ii4-^i ^35-^ ^44. 

2S0: jeff q/itf EtanHuqtli iiuntcrs 

lee Ages^ 16-27 
i«-shects: tet gladatiqii 
Idmield Way CBngUiid)* 29S 
ntSim iHJi glada] pKascj 23 

impies^ed pqt677s 240^ 241 

la^o and Bunna* 7^^ 74"5 j 95* 

I23j 17:2^ 2911 TMil typesj 55 
JfljJus Valley CivUizadout 254*5 
lianj 99i 330» 309f 314= « Bill C»vc 
Iraq, 75t 99 , 2=9^ 2S5> lB4. 29J> ijS, 399, 

3X0 

Ireland, gim^'ea in* 300 
irngnuoiij 263,3C4 
Isbiaj (ddfyL 343 
Isis (ddry)i 343 

lody and SidlfT 19*. 1091 pottwy. 240, 241, 
30S 

ivoiy and rvoty-woridii^* i54“Si I3®i ^3T* 309 

Japjw, 95, 5*! (Ooli, 69 

Janco, 222-7, 287-Sj 296; ammal culi^ 341; 
ijaskeny* 3TO5 diggina-stidE sfone&i 3^91 
quenui 316^ stone bowlss 309 
Java man and culmrcj 41, 41-4.« 4®. *7» 7* 
Jericho, 213, 222^ 224-6, 265* 269-70, 237 j 
309, 3 id* 320; animid cnlCp 341 i pflnery^ 
301-2; ilnill-^hads, 331> 342; lemplct 298 ; 
the walls* 296 
jDmon odnife* 256-7 

Kofium ndmr^ 64-fi, t66 
Kanom (Kenya), fosiii finda at* 41* 49^ 6* 
Xatiieta (Keaya), fossO finds at* 49* 75 
Kanun gladol phase, 23 
Kamdicri cai'e paindp^* 212 
Kcbet^ culture, 171-2, 301 
Kent's Citvtm (pcrhysliire, Englaad)* 79 
Kenya 41* 49. $ 2 , 66* 75* 9 ^ ii®. 

Kharfan culnue, 87 

KhLcoltiiiik (Cyprus)* 223, 27O1 2BS-9T, 29S, 
3C>9 


kOns; ovens and kilns 
kniv^: see blades 
Knossoa (Gtck)* 240 

KOla-Lindendial (Germany), 244, 296, 327 

Komsa adturc* 98, 177 

Kcadenfci {Rvssia)^ 124* 136-7^ 14^ 

Koc Dijl (India)* 255 

Krapina (Cioatifl)* 79 

Kubao indmre, 252, 26I 

Kum Tepe (Greece), 242 

Kunda aoJnire, 97"^* I59t ^77^^ 19I“3 

Kwanshanise valley (C:huiQ)i^ 53* 72 

La Cfaapede-^tix-Saintap 47, 203 
La Fertassie (Fiance)* 203, 21E 
lakeside villoiscs and camps* 75* 

246, 279* 281* 284* 8O9, 311 
La MeU Remisia (Spain)* 127 
Iflmpes, 140* 160-1 

land, comcnuiuil private owntrsh^ of* 
126-7* 262-7 
knd-bddges, 23* 24* 241 

^gLtagr* dcvcloptncnt of* ^~ 7 i *05^ 108—13 
La Pcfia Cave (Mearico), 25®^ 175 
Lamian ccdmie, 179 

Lascainc, cave art at* 196* 197* 19^1 aoo* 
201 

La Taw art* 331 

Late Palaeolithic Age: sec tfppcf Fala^olithJe 

Lauioinde gkcLil phase, 21-3 

Lauswl, auvings at, 198* 199 

tenthetp 306* 314 

Lebanon, 99 

Idsier hcad^ 156 

lentils* 27® 

lomirs^ 35 

Lcvalloisian culturci 69^ t, 7 &-^$ 87* tl9j 
T44i 148* 156, t68 
lifa^, 233 
linen* 3M 

livstodc: cattle; gqatsi hotsK; plgs£ 

sheep 

Uamis, 25SJ 2ftBp 283 
loe^ lands, 135* 243. 284 
Lourdes (Fiunoe)* 205 
Lower PalaeoLthio Age, 7 
Lower Tardenoirian culture: set Eauveter- 
rian culttire 

Long Sbon culture, 256 
Lyngby cuimne, 156* 177 

*TOcaioni' ut fcnn* aoi, 213 
n^ces* 321 
Madras culnire, 74 
Ma« Howe Catkney Islands) Jop 
M agdalenian culfurc* 86-^, 122-3* *^Si ^4®* 
15^. ifi5» *7L E97 
Ntighicb* The, 88 
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m^cal culls, lo, 165, 206-141 stnd an^e 
paintinss 203: ue aiM lotecusm 
M^etDCrsian culture, 97-a, 138, t6l* 165* 
177-^* 1 ^ 1-3 

MugQsIiui culiure, ^7, 90, 96^ 181 
m»zc> 257-^1 274-7 

Mjiize Muibcrf tlie, 269 
MaktipoiL^gAT, fossil inds nti 39 
nulacbiEC;, cosmcdc use of, 234, 236s 325 
Milayai 55 f 71-3 

Malm (iilaiuD, 240;^ 241^ 249, 33B; sicmc-cut 
trucks, 29S; leospln, 399“300p 332 
M^rtu {Sibcfim)f 16^ i62« 165, 209 
mammiLls, oold-luvios rypea, J 2 ; in cquaTorioI 
rrgiginsi 2I1 nu^liofu 23: jfc 
emiics for individujil mammals 
MammaH, Age df thCi I7 
mammodi-huntcrs, 23, 52, S3-6J 92j 94^ 93^ 
124 , 134^ 135-7 
man; see Hmm lapiais 
minurep 284 
MaiidjiLa Gpru slull, 52 
marriage custornsj ii6-Z7^ 1211 I28| 269 
MatMTuhp 227 

maxing habits of apes and mssi, TI6-1B 
cuatriliiicil and mairiax^bal syneim, 117^ 
122^ I23s 269 
Mauer {aW| 44 

tn^didiic men: w sliflinans and medicine 
men 

megaliihic ardiiEMiirc^ 248-50, 269, 300, 
333, 341 

43 

Melanesia, rod^ types kh 35 
tnonoTYp 4-5, 105 

Mciiindw indture, 2341 369» 29®, 306^ 320 
MersiD impressed poctcryi 140 
Mesomic cfu, rS 
metals, 237, 242^ 352 
aierdrcj (Amerindian 2fucms)| 317 
Mcxicot 2 S 7 > Valley of, 54, 94, 301 
Michclsfaerg culture, 253, 298 
M)i;m«;uiati cniltuiet 78 

microlith). 89, 90, 95-7. 145, 154, 156-4, 

ifiOj 224 

MJcTonHianv 59 
middens, 133-4 

^AtjddJe Palaeoliiiik’ culmres, 78 
migrations of piimiilTe man* 7^ 23^1 25, 53-4, 
73 p 7 -Ip 91 tL 
milkt, 355 j 374 

mind* dffrelopmcm of tbe* 4-^* IC34-13: 
alse brain 

Mindel glodal phasep 20 
in±aiag> 316^ 

Minorca, 250 
MliKene Age* 16, 17, 19 
miiskniariei] ijo 


Atnaiidmp temple at* 299 
MogoUon culture, 95 
Mabeujo-daro* 311 
Mongoloids, 7, 53-4, 57, 59* 257 
ncMMikeys* 117 
Atoon Goddess, tltti 269 
Mnnsvia, 83* 209 
Motocm, 47, 79 

Mother Goddess cult, 204,213-14, 224,2aj6, 
227, 240, 34J, 242, 244, 247, 249, 
330-1* 33S--4Si 34^-4 
MduSoq sJiee^ 281 
Moullliati culnire, 173 
mouniain-btiildliig, 15, 16, 19, 21 
Mount Camul culmrc, 46* 79^ B2, xoo* tlS* 
139, 209 

Mousterion ailture, 78-9* 144, 148, 169 
musk-osen^ 17 
mutikticn cults, 12.3 

Nu^asha shelter* skull Ends at* 52 
Namasga Tepe^ 254 

Nitvifian ctdiuTc, jz, 99-!»j 03, 146, tSf, 
i79-S0( 1513, afl9, J13, 133 
lutunl sclfcttoni theory pf, 4 
rfotrerof (Minorcan graces), 250 
Ncandenhal manp 42-^, 78-80, iiSi 132* 
154; hurMcuMOtiis, 20^; cannibalism of* 
209 

Nebraskan glacdaJ phase,. 23 
nee dleS] 73 
Neeritnes, 55, 58 

Nc^roidi and proto-Nefijoids, 5 j-2,54-^, 57 
neo-pflUiunt: tr« New Brain 
netsi jrci^ trap$ emd nets 
New Btuink 59 
New Gtinge Clrelaiid)^ 300 
New Gtiinea. racial Types in, 55 
New Zoilind |E;ie'sheetS;p 23 
Ngondong culnue, 71 
Nineveh* 227,239 
Nofdic tacial types, 55, 99 
North Amencan Indian^, 123, 124-5* 213* 
302* 304 
note-pluffs, 236 

Nuicnjcker man: tv Oldnway man 
nuts* 278 

CMIi. 274 

obiidian, 225, 229,341, 242, 309, 313 
DccupatiemI dhauthI: lee loidjikiu 
fa biaial riniiJs, 134 , 1 S 5 , jog 
Offiet ikulb* 127, 211, 342 
Olfkwuy man and culture, 40-2* 32^ 64-61 
14O] t66 

Old Age: U€ Palaeolithic Age 
Oldnvii manr Oldnwuy nun 
O^goceneera, ]6-t9, 35 
eUm, 31,145, 
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Oltcploo culmnE, 251,131-1 
Oraman niltur?i GS, §9^ 9a 
Ordofl cotafe, 73, 173 

OT&^thtaiif 37 

Orgesailic, 75, «33 

Oikacj [slinda, i6a, 3CJ*i 

311 

omsmcnt^, perscualt iooj i6i*5j 1561 

y 24 ~ 6 ^ CiffultfliiiijKumt T3 j 
E gyptiaiij 134, Jaxma, ii4S Magic- 

inOfiliiJi, 165 ; NmifiJUj 99 
Oskif (<lcjt7'}» 343 

OstiaTii-^Petrovicc (Sik^, hun n%t 135--6 
DV££t5 tuud Idln^i 135, i40j 251, 304^ 31^ 
ownership of lind pfopcrCj*! ii 6-7 j^ 

l$2-7 

pari fig racial ryp«: MicroDcsianS] 

Polynuiaiis 

Palawxastcni and Palajm-wcitmi cultures* 

91174 

PfllBMlilMc 5r s> 9" ™ PklStPCCllfr 

Age 

Fakcoliliuc and Mnclithk cuJmneSp W 
paijgo^northern cuJtureSj 95-61 174 
PkiL-sdiK, 4/^76,79,99* MS. m* “Sr 
set dltf Mmmt Carmel culmiv 
palcttc$3 135 j 137 
Pflu-p^o {£:hii»)i 236^ 195 
PuraflT/rrtJpHf /‘^^^UJTVTj 39 
ParapithtaiSj 35 

p^tiitanian cultune* 71* 
peas. 178 

IxrasaiiL sctilsncflis^ Ij 219^59 patraw 
pebbic-twl ctilturcs* 40i 4^* ^4^1 ptusw 
Pddng maiii 4*1 44* ^ 
phiUic nb}c™» ^^3* 335 
Philippiac Isliuiiist SSs 7^ 
pigmenn^ i95^» 3*^ 

pies, 236, 241:* 244* 179-BtJ* 183 
pU^ (building piaifirial)± 22411®?* 188 

35 t 4 i^t Mm 67 i 7 ii 139 » 

i4Dp 164, l6s 
PlalnTicW culture, 175 
pbupies, slate, 237 

Pleistocene Age* 15-25: PmneoLittuc 

Age 

Plioccwc Age, 15,17 
Phopii^i^^ust 37 
pluvial pmods, 23-^ 
poindllisi (tut ityk), 2Pi 
polygamy and polyandrT, 1128 
Poivnesiani, 54* 59 
Fongidae , 37 
Pondc culture, 252 

poptilauDii densiriesp T2^T 
porccUin: tet potting and pottery 
potier'i wheel, 303* 313 


potting and pofa&jM i6i* 

Amracian, Badaxian GEii^iiptian}] 336-7; 
Duiubian* 245i Haia&inp 229^ Hasaima, 
227j impressed and pointed ware^ 24^11 
Janno and Jaichn^ 224'^; Lung Shin^ 
256; OLieman^ 2511 TnpoLye, 252; 
Turkmenian, 230; wesiem Ncoliihic, 145; 
Yane^ahaOj 256^ 33t-2: ste oAv tiguiincs; 
sronc vrasi^; Genuses* 

PrcdHttsstlans, 52* 83 
pHests and pricsiessesj 269 
primotca,. 17; evofudon of the, 34-5; soda] 
and sexual life of the, 

Pr&comulj 35-6 
pro)Ki£lc points, 94-^ 
property, commuod and private ownership 
of, 126-7, 262-7 
Pr^hpilheciis, 35 

p ttnTihmirf ns; w cdme and punMimeoi 
Punjab Flake Industryj 68, I67 

Pygmies^ 51, 54. 55f ^59 

Pyrenees maimuins Jco-shcct, 21 

quartnte tools, 69 

ijtiems, 224-5^ i35i 251-2^ 3t^l7 

Rabat (Morocco)* fbssO ends at, 47 j ?9 
radaJ groups, 54-9: w oAo anthropolagu^ 
gfoups 

iBft% 159, 338-9 

rainheks, e^cls of, cm prehistonc man^ 78 
RnmapiihKKS bminstriif 37 
R35 £bamfa (Ugani), 231, 240 
re-bLrdi:i priicidvc concept of, 211, 3i3j 340, 
34*1 J43 

Receni era: see Ccnuxck era 
reeds, uart of, 391, |io 
mndcer-huntuigi 97, 125^ 280 
rdagkn, 10, 2o6-[4i 269, 334-44S set oAo 
a^er-life; ancestor wokhip; ddties; 
meydcal <xJm\ spirits 
Kemmichamps culciir^ 17^^ 
reptiles, 4 

Rhodfsian min^ 48^ 51 
rice, 2SS 

Rjs 3 gJadal phase^ 20 
tUvicra Cave (GrknaldOj^ $2 
roads, 29S 

rock art: ik cave paintiags and rock art 
Rocky Motmtaina, erst Folding of| l6| 19 
*Royal Road to the Aegean\ 241 
Rusm^ r24, 136-7, 140; battlc-nc culture* 
253; bu^ cusifum^ 341; larming, 254 
pottcrfi 241, 251: Sit aUff Siberia 
t^j 274 

Saale :^dcr phases 31 
Sahan desert^ 24 
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■Sai^EiJlin likuid^ 256 
Saldmh^ 4’S 

Samoma culnirc^ z27i 229 j 24}^ 341 
Sandia oUmttj 92,132, 174 
Sangoaii cuJnirci 78^ 87^ 169 
S^dlnia, 250 

SauvctcTTiBii cuiJtur7» 124» 17^ 

ScBodiatt^na, 20-1^99^, I3^> i6a-i| 177-91 

a47i 3fiOi 308* 331 

ScoUadd, i6o> 262^ i93”5* 3 ™j 3^^, 

304*311 

Soocublufi^ culmic^ 175 

icimpm.^ 61^-73 isSj E94 

carviDg md ci^^vin^k 8^^ 98^ 
187-i. 191-53^ 330^ 

$eA>lev«ls wiadom in. £lddal pcmdsi 24^ 

26-7 

Sebilifiii ciiItTMCj 87, 90j 96 p iJh ^33^ 
idu-prcdouj ttocoj 236 
SoJda cultuic, 242 

wuaI relitiioEifhip^ pnmidvicj ttd-l3 
imual riw afiil symbolip i6jj 213, 335 
nbaman^ Uld mcdidnr idfXL^ 126^ 127^ ]33„ 

i35 

SMnidar (lauOt 79 

sbccpj 97, 222;, IIS* ^1* 279-82 

“‘ahoc-kirt cek" {eooII, 319 

fihiitieit 226. 29l» 299 
Siam: ^ Ttuulaad 

Slbenot 2O12l» 95Hv: ofio Bui^ ciUiurei 
^Ul'ED 

$idd»^ 99-100^ 230, 320-1 

liffht, 34-5* 

Sinamkn^pWi 35 
Siwga tldtll, 5f 

Sleara Bmc (Oifcit? IsLuidi), 293-5 j 298 
Skhul (3^6 (P^kitiiic), TV 

animolp 154; in bufial cmromii, 23$^ mi 
dfidmiffj [$2i z63j 314: Mf oM mimal 
01] ta 
ikiiy 328 

iktilt-CTbcUishincnt ci^t, 163^ 226, 33T» 342 
ilcdg«j 298^ 328 
ilii^^ 322 

(iia poticty tcdu:iqiici>i 308 
Smith^ci culmre, 90^ 1S2 
Soin cullurc^ 89^1* 167-4 
Sohmi; iftf culnire 
nil czhMuad[»^ cfEecti of, 234, 284 
Solo wan and cuiruRj 48, 71 
So^cnA (F«iioe)f 53 

Soltman culture* 86* 150, 170, iSI, 2 qo 
^Soremi^ Tbt* rTwii Trifa CMve pniadDs^p 
IZia *63, 204-5 

Spiifii 87,24$ ^ biikctz7» 311; cave-puatiqga 
and rodt wt, 90s 9=* 12^1 187-^, 

i97j 199-2031 dothiiig, 314; |»iW7i 240^ 
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spears, spear-bcada sad speat^diEOwciis 9^ 
92» 145* 150^ 136. IBS 
spcedi, dfvdopEncnt of* 104-5, io8“l3 
ipuuun^i 312-13 
spiral fonm in art* 332-4 
apiritSi pcimuivn belief iiu lo-ii* 127, 2C7, 
212—13, 341-2: Sit aita toimiiam 
fquaabn (fhki), 279 

Sur Carr fYori«i 138 * l 6 t, 163 

Stnreewo culciirt, 259* n. 3 
Stdflhjdm man, 42 
Stdienboscb culiiiTc^ 78 
Siffirifirlln culture, 244: 

Sterkfoatedn (A&ics) fossil fijuds at* 39^ 40* 41 

SiiUbAy cuiturcp 87, 173 

StUaeticnge 300^1 

static '^csselsi 309 

^^tump‘ (an style)* 201 

Siimauaj 72 

Sfimcnaos*^ ocacept of crcatioin, 343 
SiA'aimmnbe tnjifij 49-50,75 
Swidcrian cuitucc* 97* 176 
Switzertaodj 246, 279, 381* 284, 309^ 3lt 
symboUc oanmiiiiucadQiij i09h-lo 
Syna. 99 i 13^0 
SrdctLan culnircj toi* n. 7 


Tabim Cave (PolcstiiuX 46. 79, iiB^ 139 
^u*. 116, iji, 117,21(7 
'Tahunian cuiture, 225* 287 
Tamp^azi culture* 71, 1^7-8 

Tanganyika, 78 
mnged-paint cnlmtc^, 94-5i 
Tafl^cfi 47 

Tardcxioiiliin culrute, 97* 17^ 
tarsus in tnan''^ cvaJucto, 4^ 34^ 35 
Tasian ^ture, 233, 235, 30^* 341 
TaammiRs tadai types m± 55; tribal system, 
T19-20 

taurodjQfitisa], 47 
Tay, River (Sccrtlfttiil). 160 
Taj^cim culmrti 76^, 148^ 
tmifenna (drawings)* 158 
TiIantkr^^pu^^ 4t 
Tdl Hassunaj 227-9 
temples, 298-300* 344 
Tcpcrpan man ^ 54 
Tmufine moo: sec Aiinnikrifpm 
T«byi> Sea of, ifi-17 

tcnilH, 9, 312^14 


Thermi (Greece), 241 
dioloi oombs, 150, agi 
Tiamat (ddiy) 343 
TirwKKPfrka (Russia)* 124, 13^ 
tamb^ 248-50, 269, 291,332^ 340-2: «r a/u 
buml cuBtoms; gnves 
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100^ Bud 4 |-J 00 

pa£i 7 jnf» I06j 143-^j 166-83, 114 j 3 ^ 7 -^ = 
fgf aisv fiQf individui^ culmrea; tools 

md wiApQsa 

cdmoisO''C8JX tcdmique (Aim vtuk}, 69 
Htlcinisni. 121-4, .*« 

amriwil ciilbl dUK paindiig; fit ag o l cuks 
nadc. 236,242, 344 » liij J 53 . ^S 7 > ^ 

328 

iranchiS flake idoUj 177 j 179 
ixatt^pofT^ i 59 ^j 3 ^^ 

Transylvonia^ aji 
trsps ncts^ 15^^ 

EravoiA 338 

Ircc shtirfiys, in mm\ tMluuaa^ 4» 34, ^5 
Erephining^ 34a 

tribal 5>‘$tciiHi tlSh-llj 1^6-9: I& elm dan 
system 

Tridiiebecfaer oiltuEc, 3471 293 
Trim! foaail! £ndi di, 43~^ 

Tripolitanliif 90 

Tripolye coloitt, a 3 l-- 3 » 33 34 * 

troglodywa: jm csve-dweUm 

Ttoia Frfcrcs cave paintip^t laa.. 163, 195, 
204-^ 

Troldebjcrs {Denmark), 293 

Tuc d‘ Atidoubcrt fFranM), 19+1 ^4 

tuff ItKilSi 735 

Tumbian cnUure, 173 

tundfn fl£M 3 , 31-23 86 j * 35 * ^57 

Tunisiai 

EUikeys, 258 

Tbrkmcnia, 23O 

twine, UMS Ofi 310^12 

Uboid, ai^ 23 !-2,284.332; 3=8 ^ 

custom*^ 34* ? diMhing 3 Ml 
291* rdipoiij 344 i dckksi 321; Ecmplcsa 
29&^; rinial rasda* 309 
Ugarii, 231,1411 
Upper Palaeolithic Age, 5-7 
Tipper Ptavara' culEure, 172 
uptight stance, disadvantagefl of, 4* 
urbaniwTino of primitive sodjcDM, 2381 
269-70 

UzbckiAEan, 79 


Varda-Momva cnlmre^ ^4^3* M4 
T-ogetables and fruit, 244, 246t 277"9 
vegecatioi!, prebutiOriCr 3, iS-19* 26-^1 
passim^^ ^ fiim fomta 
*VeniiHs' (flenriucs), 1S7* Eft8j 198 j mspua- 
tion of, 213^ of Lespngca, 2T4; of 
WilkndoTfi *95 

Veatodioe (C2echDsloviku)i hntf aEj i 34 ~ 5 « 
i 40 j 194-5 

villas and village life, 21 $^ ^ 70 i 

296-^ 

Viuba culture^ 259, n. 3 

Wadi cl Mnghara {PaXearine), tds, 20S 

walnui^ 278 

Waithe filadal phaae^ ai 

^capemst ta EooU and weapoos 

weaver bird$, *07 

weaving: m toniks 

wheatj 272-3 

Wholly Eecmt period: %a Holocene period 
Wilton culture^ 90^1, 181 
Windmill HiU people, 246-^; burlais, 34*^ 
dodung, 314; ditch-camps* 296-85 houieSj 
247, 293t qwcmSi 317; foad^ 298; 
wcapoiu, 321-2 
wind sysiemsi 28-^31 
Wisomrin gXaidai phase, 23 
wiEchciaft, *27 

women, of. In prehistoric society, II7, 

112-3, 265-fi. 17*1 « suhiccB in 

art, 1S7, tSa^ [95, x9&-9i dothing, 162; ai 
potw, 331; aa pTiesE«es = 69 " *« ^ 
mamlinear and matrijirclHil systems 
woodworking, 136-Sj 309 

writing^ 105 

Wtlrm gUda] pha$ej 20 


Yang-shao culture, 255-6, 286, 295, 308, 
Bit. 33 =t 34 l 

Yellow Earth country, 255-6, 284 


zebu* 2S4f =^3 
Zifgenihropuif 4tj 14O 
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J{btah]km, 741-3 
Afghanistan^ 452 

after-life, belief in, lit. 718-19, 757 . 7 ^S. 
771 

agriailiure, 4i5“iOj 5 ^ 4 “^ 

Ahhiyown snil Hiititcsi 394 
Atimose I (PtaarBOh), 3^2^ 4^ 

Akhmaiofi (Pluinuih)s, 39 ®j Hitoies 393 i 

palace oU 53 ^ r 43 

771, 79^: tP^ eiiLj Ain^EihoKp IV 
AkhptAtnn^ 390> 433' jpp tilsa Tdl ci AnJiraa 
Atod, 369, 37«J, >™y* 4535 •»«»- 

culcutr, 52=; nw&l*, 5S95 smiK«t. 691; 
WriiingL 649“50 

alabaster* 5^1-3* paisim^ <01, 617j T 73 i 

Alacfl HQynl;, 37«, 449-50. 7®* 

Alnlalth* 375, 387, 395- bniiilin** ““ 
Isy-out, 442"3 i 5375 census lira, 479 -^; 
ivory can™®, 584, 7 *®! »«™ S* 3 ' 

ViTfUdwOl^j 586 
Albright, W. F^i 635 
AlcppOp 375. 3^71 445 
algebra, 66«, 673-5 
■IlDgranaa, 650 
aJphabcdc sttipi, 647-S, 657 
aJ* Ubaid: ta Ubaids al^ 

AimEhus (Phoenicia), 447 

•tinsp/u (Babylonian 01244)1 47 ®^. ^ 9 ® 

Amencnibec I [Pharaoh)* 49 ^ 

Ainciiemhct III (Pharaoh), 382, 43 ® 
Amehhtrtcp 1 (Fhanoh), 383 
Amenhorep H (FbffrMb)i 47 ^ 

AmeiihoCjcp III fPharuob)^ 47* 

Amenhotep IV (Pbaraoh), 725: i« oho 
Akhcnaion 

Ammiiaku (hiiig of Alalakb), 561 

Anwa (of Thebwi EgypUsa d«ty), 469? 

uroplc destoyed, 598 
Amotiiet, 385, 393,442 
Amq pkin, 36S, 37*, 37 ^* 39 ^ 443 
Amii-Nal culmre, 45^7 453 
Aaainlii, 375 ^» ^ 7 , , 389 - 90 , 394 . 5*2 J 
arcbitecnire sad bu i l d ing, 537 -S, o*^. 

j caicnclarp 678* metals and metal" 
Ixirgy^ 554- 53*1 57®. ** 4 i slavexyg 473-51 
Trade* 449-5^^1 6c^iO 
Anau (Tranatsupia), 516 
anceitor wonbip, 755"? ► htimoa saaificcs 


ittf 4*3 , 

■nhnals* domMbcatioii ofi 521: at sacnttces, 

4631 753^4* cniEWi to individuil 


Anittas (kiiijF of Kuatnr*)* 3 ®? 


Anyang* 397 - 4 «^ 460 y 5 i 7 i fS*. 

685* 6^8 

Arabia* 5S7i 6 i7a ^^3 
Aratta (Etw)* 436-7 
Arascs pottery, 376 
archefSr 482-3 

flrdutKtuiis, 4S1, 524"77 brick- 

work; boUciinss; and under entries to 
individnai countries and liu 
AikAtocbii cave CCretc)i 652 

4*6-7; Babylonian* 483-41 ChincK. 
463; Hgypdany 46^-^* 480-11 HebreWj 
4g&i HiTtiic, 484-51: SumcriaCLi 48^-3 
Aip^chiynhr 37* 

Arilan Tash {Syria)j 58* 
art* 459, 4S31 762-85i Ttpplied arts, 785-90: 
iit fllw architcaitM; Egudnes; porteiyj 
AOilpture; and under entde* to individual 
countries 

Amd, 445-7 ^ ^ ^ 

Aryans* 387-9®. 4 ®*“ 7 . 4S8| 658 
Arxawag 390* 502 
A^unoak (Ehun)* 437 
AsiSj 826-30: flho entries to indiridinil 

countries and sites 
asses, 615-17*619 

Assnr, 370; buildings, kynsut and staniSj 

4351^42 

Assyria and Awynani, | 84 » 439 ^^^* astro* 
Domy, 685; legal code, 488^ 493, 500^ 
jnetaJs, $%^ivmunSi 657 
Ascarte (Pbocnician ddtyl, 447 > 73*1 73 ^ 
Bstrolab^ 689* 690 
fi£Qxmofny, 6B7-90 
Annjetfrz caltute* 379, 823-4* 
amptcodoci, 73^ 

Avaris, 430 
AEcrbaikni 571 

Ba"xd Cddcy)* 447 

Babylon and ^byloniEi 385-7^ 3 ^ 9 * 437 * 
834J army, 483-49 Btronomy* 
calendar 678^; hymns* 801; Uw and 
Justice, 487, 4985 literature^ 797 ^ S 
niiitbematLcst 673-6; medictoj 691-2; 
painting and scolpturc,^ 774; ilavcryi 475 -^ 
6 i water transport, 61S-19; writing, 649 ^ 
650; Ziggurat 706, 707: cto Hom- 

mmrahi'^fl Code 

Bahrein, S33: utalw ^^akfair 
BalncMsian* 451-3, 5271 554 . 5^1 
bMleyi Sl^ 5 ^ 7-19 
bflitcT, 378^ 615 
hastin&do (punishment), 496 
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Bay (Mc$opvtaiiiiui deity]* 691* 693 
beadi* 5B0, 597, 601* 6^7 
bearers, 579 

*beli-b!iiTow' cukuie, S26 
*BcU pcyplcj 379 

Beryms, 447 
BcycnultHD, 450, 53S 
black iDagic* pynuhmcm for, 491-aj 493 
hlDOd-ffitida^ 457, 490j 49a 
blcwpipcs (ircralluryyjj 364 
Bosakk£>i% 3ST, 5 T 0 . 7^ 

bonc-cajriti^ 459 j 440* 6£S 
B«ok of the Dead^ £48^ 77a 
booEatrtmgs, Soa 
bwi Biid arrom, 4S3-3 
BrWtcdj Piof. Jh 4£4 
brickwork* 537^33»54**S 
Bntaiii, 379^ 57! j poiKty, 579 

Biofixc Age cylnirc* orJ^im 379; sumnufy, 
Saa-3 

bronze mnd brynacworki 463-4* 555* S69-73 
bii£ldiD£s, building ledmiquci and mACcziiib, 
535-40; ff/io ftrddtociurtj bri^toork; 
and under esEiiei for indit'idual ctHUzitn» 
fltif! sites 
bulls^ ^acredj 521 

burial cuarconu, Oiiim* 484^ 521, 752-5; 
Egypt* 763'73 P^h/w; ^umcTi 

440-1* 711-12: rise a/m graves ^ tombs 
Binr-Sin Ckbsg of Ur)^ 437* 49® 

Bybtos, 447, ^5; bnmsrwfirk, 573; aatkj 

6oO-2j 614 

Calab, 4a8p 537 
calendar^ ihcs ^6-^7 
camels, 320-[, 616-18 
canals: ie« imgiucia 
Cappadocia, 3S7 

Cwebcmiih* 371* 375, 3»6, 4x8* 443; banle 
of* 4S41 tacking of, 395 
afpeaury: j« woodimrfc 
catdc* 319-21 
Cancajia, 376, 570-1 
Cave-dwellers, 525 
csMii, 51A-171 319 523 

ChalcuUthic culcme, 597* 825 
climoxs, 383, W* 615 J Shangp 463* 3ii; aa 
Ftatm symbed, 4S4; Smucdaiij 4821 Jo mv, 
484-5 

chemhtry, 667^ 

ChcngcbOQp 399^ 460 

Cbeopi Pyn^d^ ua Great Pyramid 

Cbsrer-Bcqny Papynu* 692-3 

3i>7-40l^ 838; ancestor wenhip^ 
755-7^ BJt( 782-35 building tcclmiqucs^ 
527-8; btrrifll cusEonu, 484* 521^ 752-3; 
oJendar^ 684-7; cereals, 517; donKsdea- 
lioft of aniniaUj 522-2; Mui and vege¬ 


tables^ 5225 glas^-nukmg 580; bmgaage^ 
^ 35 # 53s* 643-5; IltMtlnej tlT^iSi 
meifll-workingt 562* 569-70; porcery, 579- 
Soj religion, 751-71 sacrifices* 753-4* lilfc 
and leuiks* 5241 588* 590-1; urbanbaLdon 
of* 4S^^; woodwo^, 586 i wiitmg, 398, 
401*^4^*643-5 : j«d[ii>Cboui 
Shong Dynasty 
China day^ 579-80 
diuels^ 566 

Chmi Dynasty, 397-9* 460s calendar* 684* 
683; feudal ^-stem* 461-2; litcratujxj 818; 
and the Shai^ 463 
CilidSp 371 

an perdwtf process (jnctalhoigy)* 567* 569 
City (definition]* 359 

city states, Asia ndnori 450; Cbfnaj 459; 

436-^ j Hurri and Anwiibet, 442-3; 
MesopotaLmia* 481* Sumer, 420^1 
cirOiaation* primary ffludidona for^ 364 
dftppcn (percvsuoa itutnimeist)* 792 
class disdnedoas, 466-8; Egj-pt* 468-71; 

KittiEfis, 479-SOi Mesopouinuak 476r^ 
coluimis {arduiecrtixel^ 531-4,538* 543 
copper* 3 U* 396 p 402-3, 54S-S6> 599. ^ 
611 

coiHCTiptioii, Babylonia^ 483; Egypt, 481; 

Hitrites^ 479, 430 
corbdliHg tflKidtcctuTe), 330 
cornelian, ^7 

«JT* pystem (EgjptJj 47*-3» 481,599 

CHiDctisg, 531, tit I 

canno, sa3-4> 59® 

craft ^iflds, 573^, 592-4 

Cred* tL G- (archaenlngisO, 579 

377-8j 391-3, 448^, 532-3* art, 
621-21 7t33-5j 783-5; buildicg, 537-^ 
poMTAf, 575; ponery, 578-9i rejjgicm, 738- 
4^1 itone vam.i 581; w^tcr omsport* 
621-2; writmg, 633, 649^ 651-2 
CTime and pimlshmeni, 487, 490-4^ 496, 498 
crops: jee agncuftuie; eexads; &uit and 
Tegcuibks 
cremadan, 754 
culc-roonu* 739-40 

cuneifotm script, 4+3, 507, 649-30, 653-4. 

^7 

cumuns, 590 

Q^nw, 390-1* 395; meiajiurgy, 55^^ 
potiEty, 787-90; writing, 652, 657 


Dagao (deity)^ 442, 756 
Damascus* 445 
Djuutam (j>eoplel, 395 
Da na ti ru : Jvr Danaans 
dales (fruit), 523 
death, atdfudn ^ 719^ 722, 75a 
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death penalty, in Eeypi, 491 i la 
Hanunurfibi's Codci 4®7i 490^ 49** ^ 
Hitdtc lawp 491^ 493 
Ddr el Bohri 577^ 585^ ^^3 

d£iueS;k 418j AB^lt 44^* 445 j 

447i 5^j 5^7^ 5*3 j 58f^ 593* 

610, 677, 67®, ^3^. 701-5^ jKUjjin 

donodc scfipij 64S 
Dlmuu pottcryj 579 
diieuc: k? medipd aclccc? 
divinatioQi 75Jj 755“^ 

Djefl^kuroOiiibk inmb of# 767 
doesy 521 

Hift frtf^ ricnrioa of RfliMfll&p ^2^^ 

Domc^ 395 

do;ibisf-iucc symbol (Crew)* 44^1 
draiiwfic syitCTuSj 454 
DrflvidisriSj 548 

drums, in rcUfiJmis bdad^ 731 
drugs: phnni^copocta 

dnims, 792-3 

DublflJi-imfch shriufi (llrit 52B, 529 


F-rtniu mm (king of Lagflsh)* 482] stair of^ 
77 ^ 

EbcTS C 3 l£ii£ 3 ar#i 68iji 683 
Ebcre Papyro CEgyptEan mcdldne)} ^2 
abwy, 602, 611 
eduoatioUi 658-63 

Edwin Smith Papynn (iiicdjcal)> 693 
Egypt, 364 > 566-7. 380^. 830, 835 ^; 
agriculture, St 3 ^ 5^91 spphi^ tro^ 786, 
tichiEecmrc buildingi 43*"^ 

529-36 fifutimi inny, 46^7°^ 480-1; 
astronomy. SSy^j burial cuitoins, 470, 
718-20, 763^73 c^lrf i da r^ 680-4, 

687s umcls, 521; eercsisy 516J dv^doo 
of, 415-16, 419-365 diftmetioM^ 

46S-72; CTfo ind industries, 57*“?; 
tdorarion, 658-9; flax produetim, 513 i 
gloss--making,, 58®* go^urnmeutj 4295 and 
Hebrews, 744 ^ wid 393-4* 504-55 

horses ui» 5211 inigatiOQ^i 415^* 6; ivory* 
woridnfit 583-^4* lanffuusc and writing, 
645-9; ^ couro, 4861 48^8-91 

49I1495-^j lit^^onet 7&3» 805-9. S12-16; 
icaihcmaiicst 668-73* ^7<!5 medidne and 
iuiSEfVy 6^-3 i 

luisy. 402 e SSI* 555 - 9 * 568-gj 

imisicad matromenn, 793“7? pdonhg sun 
tculpntrcp 575 p 7*3^3 fwmrt; pottfiry, 
578; BJid prisoDcfo of war, 472; 
ductiun and ta^aon, 623-6; rdigiofi* 367, 
430, 714^28; sheep acd goffts^ 52o; 
slavery and serfdom^ 47i-3* stnoa vases, 
581-3; and Sy-ria, 377i 383-4, 3S9-90. 
393p 5235 temples* 4 fi 9 r 53J"3t S3*i 
599-600; tcHilei Bj^d wuving# 523 " 4 * 
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586-90 pajnVfl; tlKubs, 47O1 53^* 599f 
719, 764-9* 771-2; Hide* tmas* 

porij 616 i w:flier trampoitj 601-3, 6l9“2o; 
woodwork^ 585-6; i£t ufia Plmracihs 
Ekwesh (people)* 395 
Flam upd ElamitcSj 385, 436^1 5^3 
E^iqphflntines 602^ 616 
depbmTi, 3»4» 5 * 4 . 7 *^ 

a-Khodf, 6 S 5 

^ Fmm erkM and the Ixrd of Aratta 
(Sumerisn poem)* 482 
mri (SiTEPtriaa dde), 437* 497 
EnsiitkusbdninnA (Lord of Antra)# 437 
Eredi (Unik), 436 . 437 . 528, 633' ^ 

Uruk cniture 

Eridu, 367* 368* 421. 442; 536 

Euphrates (Tiver)^ 4*7^19* 428-9 
Europet 821-6; mietais and metahurgyj 571, 
573. 8i3-7i JMwery* 579 J trade, 615; 

wcavingp 59t^2 

Evansj Sir Arthur* 652, 740 
^eye* idnls, 442 
cxntdsm, 696 
emudirianp 3 * 5 ^ 

fsetmies* 592-4 
-Fstmer'i AlnaaMe'* 517-18 
fanning - -see B^rieulture 
Fayum^ the (Egypr)* 36^ 

Fatyanuyn eulmrc* 827 

fcrtiliiy cults, 749* 75® 

festivals and feast days* 683-4, 

feudal fystems, Babyloiua^ 483 1 Chuws 461-2 

fignrinw^ 37 ^* 140 f 750* 775 - 6 * 782 

Sflibj 519 

fU^fc 523, 5^, 600 

ioodin^ of rivers, os fectar in irriplion^ 
Chiua^ 4 S 9 i Euphrates^ 418-19; Indus* 
+52; Nik* 415-16 
flutes* 793 
forced labour, 416 
feHcoes* 57 Si 783 

fenit mid vegetnblea, 516#. 522* 533* 6tO 

f ulle r*a &lthf 668 

GurdineTj Sir Alan, 6541 655 
GflSBns (people), 390 

geometry* 668* 673, 676 

GiMhp 530* 534 

glass-making, 5&0 

gqaiat tie iticep and goati 

gods and goddet«s; lef deities. 

gold and gci^dsmittis, 556-60^ s 67 " 9 j 57 ** 

598-9*667; sntuM, 775 

guvcttmieat* Chlna^ 460^-2; Egyptf 4 ^ 9 t 
Indus Valley, 457; imd control of religiflap 
466^ 

gotpa, 522 
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m EnropCii 573^ Kiiba^i^ 
iTO-i; at Ugarii, 571-31 su ala bartii 

C 115 KIU 15 J Combs 

'Greac Ciiy iha:, 397^ 4$^^ 

^Grcac Prince i ch,c* 3S7 
Oreat PynEmid (Gizdi)^ 53$^ 53^ 

Girat Sciipa (Sanchi], 45B 

39Sj 523., 622; langtingc jind wndng» 
6571 rcU^cn, 73 S 

OnMcwegen-Fraakfort, H., 777* 7(to 
Ci 4 d£ii (king of lji8uh)k 574 » 375 j 6lh 
TSoj stames of, 775, 779 
guilds, 573 -^, $n-J, 61 622-3 

Guci (peoplfi), 385^ 437 

Hodstan, sSx 
hflnuiun^ 566 

Huminiir^bi (king qf Babykiii}^ 385-6, 437 j 
441, 483, 498^ AtS, 679: m e£» Korn- 

Hamniurabi's Code^ 4B6-7^ on btmncss and 
uade, 49 ij ^ 05 , 6 o 6 m ^iSi ™ bLood-fnid^ 
and witciicraftt 490^ on doss dis4incd€£is, 
476^ i and tbe death pcHolty^ 487^ 490, 
493^ cn docton* foeSf 691; on mfmij- 
lendingj 606, iSoS; cm sUtxryi 475^ 476-^1 

Btclc qf^ 777 

Hon dynoscy and the c^lmriar, ^§4^ <685 
Hapi {^Tpdim ddCy), 418 
Harappa, 395 - 7 r 4 o 6 . « 2 - 4 ^ *J 7 - 9 j ancJii* 
tcoturt, blUldiags^ and lay-fnit^ 454, 527^ 
54T^> ponciy, 5781 rtligion, 748-51 
scialptiirc 7Si-2j wriiing, 64i“3j 
658 

baipsj 794 

Harrojij 375, 442^3, 445 
Kassuna, 369 
Hutitiapiim) 45® 

HatahefNSUE (Egyptian qncen)! 383^ 522, 5a4, 
603> 620 

Ham, 386^-7* 450: ia ahe Hit^tes 
Hattnias^ 3S7, 3891Boga^kdy 
HanuiiJis 1 (HitriTo king), 387^ and Egypt, 
504-5; legi mde 4^6 
HattuiiJjs 111 {Kjtiiie ki^, 393 
Hator (Paleatine), 445 
hearths, 376 

Hebrewi, anny, 4801 law, 4S9-90; law 
omrts and iudgOt 494-5; litfimnrre, 

812; rdigicin, 741-8; ^md slavcrr^ 475 -4; 
ccaxQes, 592t ler also Mofoic Cc^ 
Heliopolis. ^Gocai C^outt^ ni, 495 
HcsiiTi 586, 766J wooden teJli^ oJ, 764 
HierakonpoiiSr 645^ 648 
hiemde sCripf+ 648 
hkn^yphi, 646-9^ 651 
*Hilpitdit tabkt' (BStiociqn:iy}| 690 
Hlnduiunt 751-2 


mtXTfcs, 375, 386-^1 389* 390i and 

AbhJpwa, 394 j Krdiirccmrt, 537j mt^ 
780-1 i class distintdoosj 479-^; aiid 
^STp*> 393-4^ 504-5; toiK-choriQiSj 
484-5; code of laws, 486^ 48S, 490-3 
poj™, 49Sj 501; law conm, 499-500; 
litentufCj 816-17^ metals and mctHduigy;, 
55B, 570 j religiM, 729-35 i skvoiy, 473^4^ 
479; wiititig, 650^ 651, 657 
bomiddc; see murder and bomlcide 
hoiDonyms, 634-6 
horns (immeal). 794 
homi of oomccraticHi, 739 
horses* 38g, 390, 4071 and chariota^ 484-5; 

domestiendon ofj 521 
^Hqrus* FoEnwers oF, 380-1 
Hsia Dvnaity <Chittii), 3 ^- 9 , 
human sactEfiescs, 46J1 753—4 
Humanj, 370-5, 3 S 9 t 442-5! cturioii as 
class symbol^ 484; dass distinctioni, 
479-gq; Language and wridog^ 654^ ^571 
litcramrc, $17* metal-woti:* 570; religsoo^ 

442, 729-35 

HykKH, 382-3, 521 

hymns and psalms, 791-2* 798, 801-5: jm 
also poetry 


tcleogiams, 637-4* 646-7, 652 
Igdir (Cauc^aii), hoirdis at, 376 
lUahfia Papyrus (Egypt)* 680, 681 
ImhoEop (Egyptian ar^tect)^ 533^ 577 
Inoiifia (Sumerian deity)* 436-7 
incense, 600, 6 qi 

India, 393-7, 451-B^ 5^1- art, 781-2; 
ralmdar, 678; CHculEi, 590: t« also Indus 
Valky Givilization 
Indus (tiver)* 45a 

Indiia Valley GiHIhtidon* 395^, 452-S; 
architecture and buildiiig techniques, 527, 
547 -^; ttfrals, 5(6; goats, 521; lon^gg^ 
and Writing, 642-3, 658; pottery* 578 s 
™gion, 748-52; sculpture; 7^1-2; res- 

“^*’*^* 

hisuranoe. 613 
inccnuitiQaal law, 5qr-7 
^Inundadon Season' C^gypt), 6So, 68a 
5^4 

rm^tiou, 459-«a; Egypt^ 415-16; 

Indus ViOky, 452-3; Mcsopomaiifc 
417-15 

Tmo, 355 

fa the Budat of the sea, Uw', 301 

laif, 379 , 395 
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Jomdat Nair pcriixi, 36?* 4433 556^ 558,581, 
5833 6 t5, 633, 634, A 4 ip 776 
Jarmo, 369 
Jcncho, 5373 74 ^ 

JcnwalHTtCi. 445, 575 i 74 S 
justice: se£ law couiU 

Kab;t ci« 430 
Kabyltt, 367 

Kadcib^ 3t3-4y 4451 bKtIe of, 395^ 4S5 
Kabun^ 47 ii 5^9 
Kahiia f^yrus (££7pt)» ^3 
Kaaiih: w KTibepe 
jEaaiiA; jfe China day 
karum (mcidiaius' 609-10^ 614 

Ka^tc ciiliufe, 38^ 389* 39O3 454, 4583 434 j 
521, 52S-9, 795 
Katsaba tCfWe), 448 
KcTeJu an- 392^ 7S6 

Kcrlmlc nbkES (Mimnni dQcuiDail»)j 486 
Kbiuiidu (Ekin);i 43d 
Khasekhamm (PhMal!)j 416, &J2 
tUnS:p 5 T 9 

*King of The* (SarEcudd 449 

"King? of the Sea Laitds^ 386 
Kinyias (kic* of CypniA>j 554 
Knossos, 392, 448-9^ 537-40^ 
feoW (cye“paiiic)i 581 
KocDji3,452,453 

Kuljan culturtj STO-r 
Kuftiiij B. A. (ardiacolo^t), 3716 
iCulIi culturt:* 402, 45^*4 pmsim^ 582 
Kdtepe, 3871- 449 p si&i 
Ktuisfllzu (Ka 5 $iTc kiaE)^ 543 
ICussun CAaaiolitt), 367 

ULbama {tdsg of Krassirra)^ 3B7 
hbry^ (Cntan idlgtous syrobol}* 73® 
J^chiih CPakstiiM), 51^, 522, 5^3 
^Lfldy of the Bcmu" (deity% sHi ^39 
Laguh. 4871 501 
LaodsbcTEcri PtofcMri 792 
language, Alalakb^ 445 J E^tian, 3671 
Sumermt^ 368; a^ic writing 
lapis Uiiilij 667; modicol mt ofj 694 
Uxsa, 3B5, S^% 54 S 

Laxisitz culttue, 816 

law, 4S5-94: jcf alw oliac and pimishmcnl^ 
iiiceniatloEud laws law oourtii and imdef 
entries for individuaJ countries 
law ctmna, 494-soij 708 
lead, 558 

le^ codes, 486> 49®. S<»1 «* 
Haiumtiiiibi^a Codci Ubit-libisr Code; 
Mouic Code 
katiU> 516, 517 
kiier wnten: je* scribei 
itx toliWii 487, 4S)a 


Ubit-lshtnr CodC:p 48^3 4873 500 
Libya, 366, 394, 584 
Linear KiiptSt 651. 6s^* ^55 
lincoLj. 523, 524, 58S-9, 591 
*Uqd paleixe't 764 

Ltciatuic, 797-818: abo under entriei 

for mdivtdual oountria 
looiiu^ 587-^1 
Loyang, 399, 5B0 
luiM, 795 
Lydans, 395 

lyM ,795 

Mace-heads, 381 

Midakm (Hlaiii), 436 

ina^, 7233 7^5! we a£j& black magic 

Mjiilmp, 570-1 

Makkon (Oawii)j 610-12 

nualiLchiie, 667 

A*»ri, 374 . 442 . 479. 505. 5 « 2 , 6w, 659 ^ 
774 , 779 

nuiaiabas (Egyptian tooibs^j 47O1 536, 599, 
765 

mathematiesk 660, 668-76: see oho under 
cdtiies for individual oountcEes 
Mauryan Dynasty (Indta)p 458 
medic^ setooe, we alsa tnedlcal 

papyii^ phannaeopoeta; nirgefy 
medico-magicd rcdpc&k ^3~6 puism 
megalithic archiiecmie, 379, 536 
m^fforoft Corcbitccnire), 538 
MegiddD^ 4451 bailie of, 383-4 
Mchi (Bdu^stan^^ 4021 45z-2> 581 
Meiisner, B. (archaeologisO, 797 
Mclkoith (Phociucian deity), 447 
Meins, 582 
Mcnes, 381, 391, 452 
Metsin CCOIcia), 371 

Mesopotamia, ^ciilnire, 417-30, 

5t4-23 passimi architecture and building, 
526 -^p 540-8 s Mfrnica, 481-3; astnmomyj 
£88-^; catendar, 677-9; cattle, 519; 
cereals 516-19, 511, S23| ckii dis-^ 
tinednoft, 476-9; cmntme, 520; crafts and 
inchi5tri«k 573-6; fhut and vegctablcsj 
523; glass-makbig, jSoj horse* uij 390, 
521; Inigatkn], 417-19; liieniure, 7^, 
Bcoi piBthematica, 673-61 mcdldnc and 
surgery, 691, 695; metsLi and metniluigyi 
558-61; painting and sculpnire, 773-9; 
pottery, 578; production end tas^aiion, 
626-9; rciigioa^ 700-14; ilavor in, 473^1 
477 f stone vRsesj 581-2; temple lands, 
fi77; tenilei, 523, 587, 593 - 3 ; trading 
Fystem-i 597, 604-9; transport, 615-19; 
tirbaniraiicm of, 417-20; woodwork, 5S6: 
jet aho Akkad; ^bykn and Babykniia; 
Stunrr; Ur 
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fT^raU and 44^^^^ 

46^1 466^ 516, 6671 SiJ-?* 

metal-working; and under entrici for 
individuflJ cotmtde$ 

meial-wtirking, 564-73, 7G6: statnes, 775 
Metafile cyde (odendatL 6S6 
middlemen^ 40i-5r 43^j 609, 614 
millet, 516 

Minoi, Faluec of (KrbQ3&cs)| 392p^ 44 ^^ 
537-40 pa^, 575 i 735 
Mimnoj, 383^4* 387* 389, 3901 486, 503,521, 

*57 

Mahenjo-^rot 395-6^ 452-4^ 523; buildinga^ 
Uy-Qtii and goverimj£d!, 457-®.' 3^7* 547 r 
pocxciyi 57t| sculpture, 45781; seab| 
749, 75^1 tesiila, 590 
maney-Icnding, 606-7* *13 
Mosaic Code^ 486, 495^ 745-*i fejr 
roJicnu, 49^1 rcH^yi b^k af, 489-90^ 
500; and ^vcf7p 476 
Mdmi 744-4S: Ke sUo Mosaic Code 
Mtindi^^ 4D2, 452^ 52S 
murder and bomiddei 493.J 493 
Mnr^nij [ (Hiidtc ku^), 386, 387^ 503 

(Babyiadian sodal das)^ 47*^* 

491 

mu^ and musical LasEmmeni^, 79 
she under entries for indiiddua]. couatria 
muiilation as punishmenEr 492, 496, 498 
MuwniaUis (king of Hamisas), 393 

myihi and legend*, 734-5, 737,743,809-13 


Nabcoidui (king of Babylon)^ 679 
Naqadi, 36^^ 430 
Nanuzga ndtuic, 827 

Njumar [SmuimiLn ddry), 422^ 437,593,677^ 
709-tO 

Naram-Sin (king of AkkaiQ, 386^ 442; sirle 
offe 482 

niitrtaif 668 

Ncbu chadnerTg r, 575 
Neferbofcpp lomb of, 767 
NeugebaucTs Prof, O,* 6761 682, 687-8, 690 
Nik, ilw^ 364, 366; importance to Egypdan 
coonumy^ 415-16; and cnlendar caJtuk^ 
tiens, 680-3; ihipputf on 619-20 
NUameters* 4161 6S3 

Klkuic Year (in Egyptian esJendar s^'siem), 
6So,6«3 

Nineveh, 3 * 9-701 pdacc, 537; pharmaca- 
P«»j *93-4+ iruni|>cis of, 694 
Kin-gal (Sumedvi daty)* 423, 445, 6085 
temple of 70S 

Nin-Girsn (Mesopotamian defty}, 418 
Niuiiinna ^or Bau^Mcsopotnmlan deityh 693 
North AmsRcon Indians and picture^ 
writing, 631, 632 


nom^ehs (HgyptLau offidals), 468-9* 4 ®^Ij 
6q2, 623-4 
Nublaos^ 366 


ohsidiaoi SI3 

olives, 52^3 

Oman; m Makkstn 

omen ism (Mesopotuma), 683 , 689 

omde-banes (Chinn)! 400-t* 4S9^* 684, 

75=f 75S. 8r7-iB 

ordetd by water* 498 

oniameoi, f;»crsonal, 54®-5i 573^ ^ 

beads 

o^tiaka, 652 

oMn^ 394, 407* 514^15. 319-^ 615^16^ 618 


'Palace Hyle* pcFttcryj 579 
Pak$dnc* 37*! 377* 3 %Zm 445 ^ 5 l*» 52 J- 3 ^ 
* 54 '^- -tAS sha Hebrews; Aiosaie Cjode 
palettef* slatej 3S1, 645-7* *4®+ ^ Karmerj 
764 

P'an Kftog CSbang rnkr)^ 397, 399 
psnkm (Hittite as^mbJyi, 479 
papyrus, 648; as a symbol, ^6 
P^oimakhu (Egyptum ordutcri), 575 
pdidii (Sumenain dik),, 437^ 497 
Pert, Prafl T. E., 654, Boo 
Pekaet: k# Philifiimes 
Feopks of the Sca» 394-5* 564^ 6ai, 654 
percusdon msmimenis, 792^3 
Persia* 554 

Petric! Profl Flinders, 430^ 654* 65$ 
Pbaestin Disk, 652-3 
phnlliis odt, 749, 750 

Pharaohs, as army chk^ 481; punishment 
fur crimes against* 491; deiheaciQn and 
supreme power of! 43O! 432! 46S-9* 47^3 p 
769+ 771-3; as supreme judges, 495^ 
monDpolios of* 557* 59S-600; lombs and 
atutiuea of* 599, 7671 7*9-70 
phaiiiiacopodn, ^3-^ 

PtLiluiinos, 395, 564 

Pboedda* 377^ 445 -®; 7®*! 7®6; and 

Eitypt, 3S2“3i and Hitdtci, 393; ivory- 
work, 7^: lirerarure, B09; r^gke, 735-7; 
fiki-e-nwding* 448; trade, 597, 614-1 f; 
water transport, 620-1 \ writing, 650, 653, 
655-7: s£i nfia Byblm; Sidon; Tyre; 
Ugarit 

Phylakapi (Melos), 448 
pictugr^ms* 632-4, 642, 651 
piUnr ctili^ 739 
pipes (musieai), 793 
piracy! 44® 

Pidthanas (huag of Kussun), 3S7 
ploughs and ploughhig, 514-11 
Focahoams, doek of* 631 
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poetry, 799-Soo^ So$-i3j 81B; ah oho 
hymns 

’ppUng; i^Tcm (oieisdiuFgyJd 5^3 
po^uladon, ^8 

pcttcr^s vhcdj imroductiou of tbCj 36S* 

poncxy. 371. 376. 403 t 57St STT^* ^ 

ami imdcf cntno^ for individual 
counmcs and sites 

pricitSi 4671 and ihc cajendat, 677; in 
Egypr, 4^7 470; » itidses 7 4871 4 W> W; 
in Mesapotamia} 477-^i and writing, 467^ 

658-^ 

pcisonerMf-war, in AiUEolki 473 “ 4 ; m 
Egypti 47 ^ i ^ MesopOEamia, 473-4 
pitHlucdon and tHxarionp 623-f 
Profo-Sinaitic inscripewnsj 654"5 
proverbs, 517* 813 

Piahhotcp {Fhataoh)^ 4^; wmb of, 7187 
pimbhtacnu: ertme and punishment 

Punt* Land ot Soa, 603 
purple dye (Sidon)^ 447 
Puruskhinda (Anaioliah 387 
pyramids, 53^^ 533 i 534 
pyramid iGEta, 715-1S puuim 
^Fythagom, theorem ofV 

Q^ma CSyiia)^ 445,60® 
quarrying, 534 

nblanu (mayoK of Ur], 49® 

^rain nradcs* (Sbang), 4$^ 
lUmscf n (Pharaohj, I94r 5^4 
Ramses Hi (Pharaah), 472 ^ 495 
Red Crown (Egypniro !^inbol)j 4*9 
r«ds Us h uiTdin g maceiial, 526— 

Rckhmire (Eeyp™ viMf). 49d, 599* 

ofj 7^5 

religion. 3^7, 420, 430, 442 ± 44®-97 700^71 
govern ment control of, 466-71 <15 baris 01 
Hebrew liJw, 4^1 and tmde, 610: aba 

tinder entries for individnal oo-untnes 
Khind Papyma (Egypriaa naathmadesj, 

670-2 

fhinocemset, 3 
TTO^jiy 
Rigvedat 405-7 

Rim^Sin 385-^ J03 

TOSe-watcTi 694, 695 
Russia^ 59 ix S27 

Sachs* Dr Cun, 791-^1 
uai&oti, S 04 . 66S, 733-4f 743! biman 
sacrifices, 463, 737* 75^-5 

(Bibylcnian official), 445* 609 
Samsuilupa (king of Babylon), 3^^ 

Saqqim, 533 

Sargra (king of Aitel), ^70, 41% 5 ^i ^ 


SfhQQli, 467, 477 j 6 s 9 -hS 3 
scrihes, 467-S, 477; women as^ 663 
sculpture and carving, 762-S5J we abo under 
enuicfl for Individual coEimriea and sites 
^Sea Lands, Kings of the', 386 
seals (authentkaticin and identific&tion 
stampsh Alalokh^ 443; cylinder seals, 
3S1, 4437 751* 7?4i Indus VaUey* 454, 
643, 749^ 75^1 KMiitCi 458i Sinntrian, 

632-3; Ur, 6HV, 777 

Semites, in Egypt, 366-^, jB2> and die 
Hyks^ 3B2; hmguage and wriring, 653- 
4, 6571 in Mesopotamia, 367, ^^4r$; 
religitm, 733 
seiame, 523 

Scrablt ^ Khadim, 654 
Sbamash (Sun god), 61a, 67S 
Shamsbu-Adad 1 (Assyrifta king), 441 
Shing nymsty, 397, 399-4 ™p 4591 animals, 
domesdeacktn of, 521; architecture, 4^1 
arms and anoourj 4631 art and ^Tiung, 
462; biWHS woik, 569^70; calendar, 684; 
cereals, 517; chiiriots, 463; and the Chou, 
4631 government and feudal system, 
460^2; low* 494; Limramre, 817-18; 
overthrow of, 463-41 pattoyr S?9“3oi 
religion, 752-^# sculpnne, 7B2-3; silk 
production, 524; woodwork, 586: fw oho 
Yin 

Shang Sung (Chinese book), 4$!^ 462 
sheep and goats, 520, 511 
'Sbidkb el Bckd' statue, 764, 770 
Sbekdesh (r^ple), 395 
died engraving, 584* 774: we alw tortoise- 
shdJj 

Shetden (people), 395 

ships and shipping: see water transpon 

iIckUs, 515-16 

SidoD, 447 

dlkj 524, 590-1 

riJver^ $S^- 6 o 

Sirius (starh in EgypEi^ cakudar system, 

682,684 

sistra (musical inslmmenis), 793 
Siva (Indian deity), 749-51 
'Six ^endan* (Odna), 684, 685 
slavery End serfdom, 448, 506, S32; b 
Bg^t, 47 ^- 3 * Hebrews andp 475-^1 
legalization of slave-bam children, 4071 
in Mciopouimia and Anatolia, 478-^1 
slave-raiding by Pbocnidans, 448 
Snake Goddess and sni^ cull^ 448. 740i 74^ 
soap and detergeats, 66fl 
soldering (metal-work), 567-8 
Soknnon^s temple* 575 
^Sothic cydff* Calendar systesn}, 682-3 
spirit cultSj 733 , 752^ fNuim 
Ssu-fen Cakndir (China)i 684, 685, 686 
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Stamu i se£ «Culpliil% 

'Kteeling* pn>cm <af iron)^ 

STcliie, 4 ^ 2 ^ 776 , 777 
^Stek of ths Vulnire^^ 4S2 
itcacitc, 5S0, 5S>| 

Stepped EVnonid^ 533 
itjoacj fli biiilditi^ materifil^ 533^4'^ 
wtaac VBMp 

Aurioged 7^-"5 

SubarecaiUt 370 
SudaCp 5S47 6^ 60J 

SwncTi 3eS-3, 384^; Bgriculnire^ 51^-505 

Bfchiceeture and buildin^^ 527-31^ 

536* 537 j 546-? ? army, 4^2-3; hurM 
ductnnin 440 -i« 7il-i2i Cflkmkr, 677-3; 
cylinder icah, 774^ TT*; figuiintt^ 775 -^i 
hymnsp 791-2, Boj ; language Mid wnune, 
^32-43.^ '645, law and imtieCj 4S6-7, 
497-^^ SOij Utrature, 797, S05j S10-1 a; 
macheinatk^ 673-4; niediciiie and svt- 
tcry, 6911 693; meEal-iADTkln^^ 402-3* 
567-A 571: muik, paLdL[i£L£ and 

sculpture* 774“®^* religiofip 701-14 j 
Khoabp G59-^3i slitcp* 520; ikvety* 
476; Mde, 604-8 pastim; nrbauizaduu of^ 
420-9; ^-aier uamporTj 618-19 
sun wtyrstipp 433 » 610^ 67«t 716, 734, 

771 

Stippilulitima Cidng of Hflttuw)i 390; code 
of* 4861 300 
surgery^ 691-3 
Sum* 436* 437 

syllable script^ 645, 647* 656-! pmnm 
Syria. 376 - 7 , 3 * 2 ^ 387* ■«, 7S0; and 
377 * 3S3-%t, 3S9-90 393 * 5 i 3 i Biass- 

Rinkiiig, 5801 religiont 733 j 735“® J tartiki* 
587; water Eraospoit. 620-t; woodwoH^ 
SSfij wool, 589; wriiiag, 650, 655. Norih 
Syri^: 370-5, 3^91 wdiitcctufe, 53*5 
bfuildins tcdiuiciucfl. f 37 i ivoiy-work, 585; 
lltenmre^ B09; tutnbi, 530; tradCj 600-1* 
6o8i ut a/n? Aioodtts; Horriana. 


*TflbIet-Huux' (schaol)^ 659 
Tilycbc cemeieries* 571 
'Piifle CCbineK niLef)* 397* 461, 4^3 
tariff, 491 
taacfliitJtSp 47J* 633-9 

Ttachtf^ Amin~^m-^pt (Egjptiaa icxt}, 
46778 

Teaching of Kfuty CEgyptkn teact), 467 

Tell Asmar, 778,. 779 

Tell il Anwma, 390, 39*, 4 lh 575 ! boiua 
Hid [ocobi, 470-1; pdooe, sifii lenple, 
533 i < 3 ^ Atbetaton 

Tell d K«ii 655 


Tdi esb Shdkb. 371* 403 
Tell Hfllafj. 371, 403 
TdiPUB^ 610-14 

Tenjenos (Ur; sacred ctjtlosuic)* 4l2-3i 708. 
710 

tttBpIci, 36&i AssuTp 439-40; Egypt, 469* 
531 - 3 ^ 536* 577 , 585, 599 * 603; landa 
bdoosinff to^ 624* 627* 677; Qatna^ 445; 
as schools, 467, 477, 659; soilpnire, of 
767; Solomon's, 575; Sumti:, 543* 707 s 
al' Ubaid, fai, 331, 5^6; Ur, 531, 593, 
TOlj 7101 workshops of, 593“4 
Tepe Gawra (Aisyiia), 440 
ttrri pistw (buildkig teduiiquc)^ 527, 528 
523-4. 586-9* 391 

Thebes (Egype), 433 ^ ^Great Court' ac, 495 
Theon Aj^odna, 6S2 
Thompson, Can^pbdl (aiohacQloglst), 693 
tbresliiu^-dedgesp 519-20 
Ttamfit CMesoputHmmi ddty)^ 418, 703 
TtuLtmusc 1 (Fharaoh), 3B3 
Thunaose III fFhanioh). 383* 390, 472, 496 
Tisris-Euphrates regioiij 364, 367 
timber, 6 dz, 60S-9 
timbrels, 793 
tiiip 555 
Turyns, 393 

^Tonib Rnbbcty' trifll nod papyri (Egypt), 
4$6, 496 

tombs, Caucasia, $jot Chmap 386; Egypt, 
47Q. 5561 599. 7 t 9 i 764-9, 77 *” 2 i Siberia, 
404; ihotai^ 530i Ugarit. 550, 53^1 Ur* 
528-30: w alsa graves 
tools, 564-6, 601 
"Torque-weiirers^ 571-3 
tonoisc^shdlsp Inscribedr 459, 643, 685; b 
dlvinatinii, 755“6 
totemism, 716-17 

Cmde, 5^-5. 597^15* /^toJsSp 449-50^ 
571; Egypt, 59^-6041 b fiJass beads, 580; 
India. 45 ^-=* “ ivory, 584; Mesopommup 
6c4-gj: b rnetals, 379 i 571J middlemen in, 
401-5* 438; Phoenida, 447; in pottery, 
5781 m smoe vasH.. 5S3; Tclmun, 6fO; 
Ur , 605, 609-11 

transport, 615-18; water cranspcirt, 618-23 
treaties, in International law* 504-5 
tree ctili, 739 

Trialed {^ncado}* 370, 827 
Tripoli CPtiocnida)* 447 
Tripolye poEteiy, 379 
TtO.-, 44 ?, JI 3 S 
trumpets, 794 
Tufshu people), 395 

Tutimkhamen (Pharaoh)* 383; tomb of* sll* 
585* 596 . T 72-3 

*Two LamUj Lords of the ^ 381 
Tyie. 393, 447 
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Ubaidf il'i Hkmitr mfiuexice 00^43^1 

fifitniiesj 775; iicUcH 515; icn>pk$, 52^^ 
531. 53 ^ 

UsHii^ 3953 44Si 447* art* 7*^5 braJicwe^ 
571-3J iwy wtifk, 585; tomln, 530J 538 
Ufj 36B--9, 384-5^ iknhitcctiiie md buildiuf^ 
526-30> 542-71 Layout aad ImDilmgJ, 4^1- 
9; fELi^tals fliul meuUurgy, 556, s59^J 
musial imtnimcnUt 793^ 795i populadoo, 
42^; sdtooli^ 659^; Standard cf^ 4S2; 
lemplesj tomln and shrinnj 52S-30, 557, 
S93i 7t^i trade, 6051 6og-ii; 2jgsurat^ 
4«-3i 5*8^ 537* 543-^^ 7CJ»-^ 
urban rcvuludoRj 360, 4i4-d4j joS 
Ur-Nammii (Sumerian king), 421, 422: md 
aTchii«:turc and building, 52fj 53t; le^gd 
code of, 486-^ 

Uruk culture^ 5lSi 577^ ^ Erecfa 
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